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NOTICE. 


For convenience of reference, uU volumee of the new (iiii|>ennl octavo) i<enc« 
which lx‘gan in 1898 are numbered in continuation of the old dcnu' octavo senes, 
Vols. 1-XXVll, Thus VoL I of the imi>erial octavo fieriea=Vol. XXVIII of the 
old serieii; and the present Vol. LIX corresponds to N.S. Vol. XXXI1. 

The Index to the present volume includes an index to the Institute's monthly 
publication Max for the year of issue 1929. 
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which the lin« were drawn: the doU on either skle of the house repreaent 
croton buahea (Fig. 1) ... ... .. 

Witntn. Sketch sbowing long pole to which »> ropes are faatomsl at equal intervala 
alongiU length, bo that the fret* et^ lie in a straight line away frriiii the pole 

(Fig. 2) . 

The di*coration for Futoi, known aa <|.mi (Fg. 3) . 

Sketch-map of Tisranlun diatrirt (Fig. 4) ... .« .. •»* 

* -ill 

OeneaUig}* of Hovsali of Taiwirwai Clan. Wirora village; Twinulun diiitrirt S.W. 
Simto. -- .. -. . 

Brpnalttctioo of a drawing, endorml hr Roviiali ae hring a correct represiuitation 
of the arrangement of the stone taWe anfl ita encircling fences aet up at the 
entrance to the Tari grade (Fig. ft) «.• ••• 

Ihagramniatio sketch of the arrangement of the NnlUge, when a man is entering 
the Tari grade, enildrseil at correct by Kovaali (Fig. 6).. . 

Diagrammatic sketch of a “ wuniiwari *’ or head-bawl of coconut sinnet, worn by men 
of Lisrtui rank (Kg, 71 ... . 

Sketeh-nuip of thnlia. showing the division betw«<«n tlw? eastern and the western 
cnltnrea (Kg. 8) ..• ... — .*• -.. 

Oenealogy of Harry of Li>gr village, Epi Island’ .. 

tlenralogy illustrating the use of kinship temie of Paama Island ... ... 

(tenralogv of ilotta of Katinn. N. Arnbrym ... ... ... 

Geneok>gy of Honiat of Toak, 8.E. Amhtj'iu ... ... *.« s-.. ... ... 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL. INSTITOTK 


OF GREAT BRITAIN .AND IRELANU. 

I 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

TUF.SDAY, JANUARY 29th. 1929. 

Held at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. J. L. Mykks, M.A., D.Sc., Presideixt, in the Chair^ 

The Minutea of the last Annual General Meeting were road and confirmed. 

The President appointed Mr. W. Barnard and Mr. W. B. Thompson aa 
Scrutineera. and declared the Ballot open. 

The President presented one of the Rivera Medals for 1928 to Mr. B. 
Torday, for his anthropological work in the field of the Belgian Congo. The 
President read a letter from Mr. S. H. Ray. the recipient of the second Medal 
presented for 1928. regretting his inability to be present, owing to serious illness. 

The Hon. Secretary read the Report of the Council for 1928, which was 
accepted. 

The Hon. Treasurer read the Financial Report for 1928, which was also 
accepted. 

The President then read his Address on “ The Sdence of Man'in the Ser\'ice 
of the State.” 
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of the Annual General Meeting. 


The ScBDTi?rKE.ES delivered their Report, and the following were declared 
duly elected as Officers and Counoil for J92&-.‘50:— 

Pfeside1^t. — ^Prof. J. L, Mytes^ M-A^^ D.So.i F.B>A.r F^S^A- 


Vice-Prtsidenti. 

Prof. H, J. Fleure, D.Sc. 

H. S. Uarrisotit D.Sc. 

Prof. G. ElUot Smith, Sl.A., LittJ>., D.Sc.^ M.D., F.R.8. 
Hon, Secreiarg, — K. N, FallAU&e, B.A. 

Hoh^ Treuaarer. — G* D, Hornhlower, O.B*E., B.A. 
Hon. AWdor,—H, J. Braun holtE, H.A. 


Councif. 


H. G. Bcnaley. 

C, 0- Rfagden, M.A., D.Litt. 

C. Burldtt, M.A., F.S.A. 

L. C. G. Clarke, F.S,A. 

K. de B. Codrington, M.A. 

J. 11. Dribcrg, M.A. 

MiftB M. £. Durham. 

Prof. K, Buggies Gatea, Ph.D. 
hr. Ginsberg, M.A., D.Litt. 

\V. L. Hildburgh, M.A.* Ph.D.j F.S.A, 


L. W* G. Makolm, M.Sc, 

B. Malinowski, D.Sc. 

Prof. F, G- Parsons* F.R.C.S. 
Capt. G* Pitt-Rivers. B.Sc. 

S. H. Ray, M.A. 

F. C. Shrubsall, i!-A.. M.D. 
Choa. Singer, M.D., D.Utt. 
Rev. F. W. Smith. 

E. Torday, 

I B, W, Wimarnson, M.Sc. 


A hearty vote of thanks to the l^csident for his Address was proposed by 
Mr. H. J. E. Peak£* who asked in the name of the Institute that the PresldiULt 
would allow it to bo published in the Inatitate's Jourml. The motion was 
aeoonded by Prof. F. G. Fausoks and carriod by acclamation. 


The Institute then adjourned, 

CEKTRAL ARCHAEOLOGIGAS 

library, new DELHI. ^ 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 193ft. 

At the close of the jTar 1938, the Cou^cU is once more jn a position to report 
continuous and stesdiir progress in the various branches of the Institute's 
activities. In so far as ikc extent of those activities is dependent upon finance, 
the IjuBtitute is iadebted to the Trustees of the Laura Spelman HooJcefelicr Memorial 
Fund, from whom the annual instalments of the grant of $17,000 continue to be 
received^ and to whom the Council tenders grateful thanks* MTiile* however, 
this generous donation* coming onginnlly at a critical stage in the Institute's 
efforts to extend its work, has proved of inestimablD advantage* it shotdd also be 
noted that the tostitute i» sharing in a benefit aecming to anthropological studies 
generally from the trend of theory and practice lu imperial affairs and from a 
certain* if slow, movement in public opmiom Bdief in the valuo of anthropo¬ 
logical studies in the administration of races ol non-European culture has gained* 
and continues to goin, groimd steadily both at home and in tbs dependencies* 
Again, the mterest of the public in the results of anthropological luvesti^tion 
is growing, as may be gauged by the increasing attention now paid by the daily 
and periodical press to the progrtsa of research and to discoveries in the field* 
This ia reflected in the work of the Institute on one aide by the number of enquiries 
for information on apccllio points or for guidance on anbjocts of atudv't *>0 another 
by a constant growth in the number of apphcationji for Fellowship. 

Fallows, 


The statistics of Membership for the year are os follows :— 


— 

Total, 

Jan. Ut, 192ft* 

LoBi lij (leslh 
ei'refiigiutioD* 

F-itMC 

elaated. 

Total* 

dan. let* 192». 

Hoiujmry Fellows 


— 


38 

Lotid CarmqK)n4h-iit« 

1ft 

— 

— 

— 

iWvct Ordirmry F^otet 






— Ifl 


_ 

14 

AAiluttnl Sodotwa 

S 

— 

— 

5 

Ordliwy Fcllum 





Compoaodlog ,,* 

4ft 

■ — 

1 

49 

SviKwribiiiH . 

ft2(i 

46 





‘ ' --- 


L' - 


.731 

46 

45 

730 
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Report the Cduik^ for tJu. year 1 J> 28 . 


The following hiive died in tlie oouree of the year:— 

J, A. Levcaon (elected 1909); Sir Wm. Churcii (1874 t Obituary 
notice, Man, 1928, 106); C* X Tabor (189$); Dr* H. E. McConnell (1911); 
A. C* Mace (1901); Baron A, von Hiigel (1897: Obituary notice, Man, 
1928, 12^1; and R. F. Gaunt (1927), 

Although not falling within the period under review, the Council cannot 
paw on without a reference to the lamented death of Sir William Boyd Dawldne, 
which took place on January I5th, 1929, 


PaEiJisiis. 

For the present the Institute ia able to retain the whole of the house for its 
own purposes without undue finaaciai strain. Good uae is made of the additional 
rooms for temporary exhibitions. Council, Committee, and small pubhe meetings, 
and for the storage of lantern slides and photographs. The British Philosophical 
iMcIetT and the British Psychological Society continue to meet at the Institute^ 
the latter Society housing its books in the Institute's Library, and h(»pitaUty has 
been extended to the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia for its London meetings. 
Office accommodation continues to be provided for the Folklore Society, 


Libraby, 

The Report of the Librarian Is as follows :— 

The ttccesflioDS for the year, January, 1928, to January, 1929, were 329 books 
and 220 pamphlets ; 44 books ware purchased, 64 l>ooks were presented to the 
Library, and the remainder sent for review in the Society's publications. 

The issues for 1927-28 were 980 books borrowed by 100 Fellows, and for 
1928-29, 930 books borrowed by 89 FellowB* An analysis of the issues for 1923-29 
records the numbers borrowed in the following subjects; Prehistory, 74; 
Sociology, 76 ; Beli^on and Folklore, 47 r Physical Antlimpology, 36 ; Cultural 
Anthropology and Miscellanea, 79 ; Europe, 63; Africa, 15fl ; America, 42 ; 
Asia, o9 ; Oceania, 71 ; hoimd periodicals, 228, 

Thirty-seven booka were borrowed by the Central Librur)’ for Students, and 
7 volumes borrowed through that Library, 

The Subject-Catalogue to the books, pamphlets, and periodicals has been 
continued, and 10,000 cards have been added. Some 3,000 books, 1,200 pampbleta, 
and S80 numbers of current periodicala have been catalogued during the past year. 

A Shelf-List to the books is in process of compilation and appm^hea 
completion. 
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Six new periodJcala bave t>een added to the exchange Jist. 

The bmding-regtatcr Kcot^ that 122 hooka and LOl periodicals have beon 
bound. The position with regard to binding ia eitremelj^ aorioufi, as the Inatifute 
la barely holding its own in this rcapeot, 131 periodicals are regularly bound. 
tUougli a ocrtaio number of these do not need to be bound every year, A largn^ 
number of the newly acquired books reiiuire binding* and there are many books in 
the Library'' which should be rebound. The great nccumiUation of peritKlicak* 
kept at present in the Cellars, should bo bound if they arc to be of service to the 
Fi^Uows* hut very little progress in this direction has been made during the past 
year. 

A catalogue of the valuable Photograph Collection of the Institute has been 
started, nnd some 65() photographs classiUcti and cntaloguedL The Librarian h 
greatl} indebted to ilr. L. J. Dingwall for bis help in the preliminiirv work of 
claAslhcatiozi. 

A catalogue of the books and pi‘rimlicak !n the Library of the British 
Psychological Sotriety, which U housed at the Institute, has been made. 

An amingement has been made with the Intenuitioiial Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, whereby tbdr membere may use the Library for research 
purposes, and, during the past year, facilities have been afforded to persona who 
are not hellows of the Institute for reading, research, and information* 

The Library is greatly Indebted to donors and roviewers of books* and, in. 
particular, to Dr* Hildburgh for tlie presentation of two cases for the Subject¬ 
ed atalogue and to Mr. K* J. Dingwall for pecimiaiy assistance* 


PlTBLICATlONTi. 

The /owrwflf.—During the year two i>arta of the Jmirmd have been published, 
voL Ivii (ii) and vol. Ivlii fi)* Office solea were llU and lU reapectivdy, os 
against 116 and 131 at the corresponding date last year* The coat of the Joamed 
continues to lie heavily subsldired from the i^iira Spelmun Rockefeller Grant. 
PDten this ceases ouly a large increimc in the number of KcUows will warrant, or 
indeed make possible, the mauitcnnnce of the present standard. 

-I/flfj.—Twelve nimibcES of J/a« have been published during the year of which 
five wcr?. double numbers. Office sales amoimted to £266 10j. 7d., a* agomat 
£1242 cw. lOff. last year* A reference to the accounts will aliow' that Alon again luu 
been verj" nearly aelf-supporliiig, 

Occtmontit and Other PublieatfOHs.^OiiQ Occasional Publicatiun has k'cn 
issued during the year -Ji^io-Sojcoii RhtU VotOrntn, u portfolio of diagrams with 
explanatory notea by Professor F. G. Parsons. The sale of the various iHsuta of 
** Docoaitiijal PublicatiouB " during the year, largely owing to tlie demand for the 
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second piurt of Dr. Frankfort '» Sitidks in E^rly PGtiny of ihc N&ir Eaiiy kiift been 
very satkfactozy.» 

In two cases the tmtuiial comae has again been foUowad of iMuing on sate 
advance copies of a paper to be piibLishctI m the Jmirnal —the * Report of tiii^ 
Biitia}) 3Iuaenm Expedition to British Honduras ** (following the prwcdcnt of the 
previous year) and the studiet? of the Gibraltar Skull by Miss D, A, E. Garrod anil 
others. 

Thr /m/ion Anii^uaiy continticB to be ptiblkhed tinder the auiipices uf the 
Institute, and twelve monthly numbers ha \'0 been issued from Bombay- AJthougb 
up to the present no firta ncial liability has accrued to the Inalitute on behsH of 
this publication, its position would be much strengthened by a Larger subscmption 
list. UheA/on, The Indutn AttH^tOTy is not included in the Pellow a subscription, 
but a special subscription rate is available to llembera of the Institute, 

Meetings. 

Seventeen Ordinary Meeting* and I Special Meeting were held during the year^ 
as against 14 Ordiuary and i Special in the preceding year. The Huxley ilemorial 
Lecture was delivered in the Booms of the Royal Society, at Burlington House, on 
November 27th, 

Huxley Memorial Mroal, 

The iJuiley Momoriil Medal for 122& wa* awarded to Sir Arthur Keith, 
who delivered the Huiley Memorial Lecture on November 27th, the subject for tbo 
lecture being ^ The Evolution of the Human Raoes.^^ 

Rivers ^t£MOHlAL Mhdai-. 

Two Rivers Memorial Medal* were awarded in I92fl—one to Mr. Sidney H. 
Rev* for hi* research in Linguistics in the Torres Straits, and one to 
Mr, Emil Toiday, for his researches in the ethnology and ethnography of the 
Congo Basiu. 

I.VDIAN* BeBEARCK, 

Although no meetings of the Indion Research Committee have been held during 
the voar, work continued through the vonous sub^committeca. )luch vaiuahle 
work was also done in the preparation of a memorandum for submission to Council 
in reference to thr national rolleetkm* illtiatraring Indian culture in vkw of the 
enquiries bdng conducted by the Royal CommlBsion on the National Mnscuma 

KniNnuRUH Branch, 

The position of the BrauGh ho* been etrengthencfi by the addition to the huEouial 
subsidy allowed by the CemneiL Meetings are held regularly and are well attended. 
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An ftxceUejit nod variod programme liaa been provided which haa included practical 
demonatrations of classes of exliibita m the Edinhurgh Museums. 

DcRBYEBni}; CoiuuTT^. 

Excav'ation bos been carried on actively under the Joint Committee of the 
British Association and the Institute. Oa the resignatitui of Sir William Boyd 
l^awkins, Mr. 3!. Burkitt was apixiinted Chairman. A paper on recent work was 
presented to the Institute by Mr. A. Leslie ArmstroniTt who is in cliarge of the 
exoavation, on Nov^enilwr 20th. 

Rivers ^Mevidri.vl Fijxt>. 

The capital sum accruing from subscriptions to the Rivers Memorinl Food has 
now been handed to the Institute in accordance with the decision of the eubsertberB, 
and has been invested in the names of the Instituto^a Trustees. The interest ou 
the mvestment will be used in the promotion of research and in aKsiating in the 
publication of the resuLte of lesenrch. The Fund will be Administered by a 
(.'omniittee con&iating of the Preaidpnts for the tim e being of the Royal Aathiopo- 
logkal Instiituto, the British Raychological Society, and the Folklore Society, 
fegether with Professor C. Elliot Smith and Sir Henry Head. 

AppJiiL Axn Rrseakciu Ck)xaiiTrEE,—>J oi.vt Committee. 

A public appeal for funds for nnthropolcgk'al research has been prepared by 
the Appeal Committee^ submitted to and approved by the Joint Univeraity Com¬ 
mittee, and approved by the Council. It will 1>e issued shortly aa an embodirnent 
of the considered vkiWB of all bodies in this country who are interested tn the 
teaching of and research in Anthropology or the financial requirements of /Vnthropo- 
logical Research. 

At Its oonstitution it was intended that the Appeal Committee should at a later 
stage ileal with qiieatiouB relating to research. This part of its function liaa now- 
been delegated hy the Coundl to the Joint Committee aathe more fully representative 
body. 

The Joint Committee has also had under ounsideration the present potion of 
method in anthropometric measurement. It has recommended to the Council that 
a memorandum prcparetl by Miss Tildesley be circulated among foreign onthto- 
polu^sta with a view to concerted intematioiial action to secure reform. 

Excavationb rs the Fav^x. 

)Tisn Caton'ThompAon’B t^xpcditiou to the Fayiim was brought to a miccessJnl 
coadusioiL. Although the original eatunale of £1,000 for the coat of the esepeditiou 
was exceeded, the appeal for funds brought in sufficient to cover the amount whinh 
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lastitiitii hftd undertaten to as&lnt In noci nt tho annin* tbntf to uUaw tlii* 

wntk to bo prolonged for n greater period than was ori^aUj intonded* This 
oitfjision was jtmido desirable l>j tbr kuportaui;^ of tbt* reairltB wbiob werv bauig 
(rbtainrd. An exhibition of the finds allocated to the lostituto under the regulu' 
tions of the l^gyptiao Departiuent of Antiquities iield at the Instittitr in July, 
The findn have now been distributed among various tnuseums by a committee* 
representing the subscribers. 

The Council is now tnaldng applJeatiou fur a liiEthcr concession in Kgypf to 
enable Miss Caton-Thonip<»n to carry on invcistigatlon at another site in the sea^^n 
19'29-^30, on her return from South Afnca, It has not yet been possible to procurv 
any estimate of the amount required for this excavation, but the cost will not be 
as heavy as that of the preceding expedition. A atatcnicnt will l>e Usued as soon 
as possible, and the Council trusts that the Fcllowa imd others will respond as 
generously os on the previous occasion. 


ExCAVATIOiiS IK FlLyKCB. 

At the invitation of foreign anthropologuta, Great Britain not being represented 
in tbe exploration of the French palseoEthjc caves, the Council la m aking application 
to the French authorities for a site in the Dordogne, It is expected that a generous 
gift of £50 from Dr* J* af Klcrcker, of Ijkanor, Sweden. wO] be suflicleDt to cover 
expenses. 


Thx Royal Commissiok ox the Xatioxal Cor4,KCTtOK8 akd 

At the lieginiiing of the year the Council was invited to give evidence before 
the Royal Commission on the Katiouoi Colicctioiifl and .^Iusouiuh. A nicmoTandum 
was submitted to the Commlsflian by the Coundt which <iea]t with all sides of the 
problem as affooting Anthro^iology ; but in partieukr with the inadequacy of the 
acoonimudation and the exhibition of ethnographic matodal^ having regiud to the 
imperial position of Britain and the obligations Involved in our administmtioc of 
subject races. Btresa was also Inid on the madequate provision lor toachbg and 
research. The President, Proh’ssor J. L, ilyres, Mr. Henry Balfour, and Dr. Scligman 
were heard Li evidence beloro the Commission. Among other points they 
Rlnsaed the paramount necessity for collectioua representative of the culture of 
our subject races, in order to provide practical instruction in tlie training of the 
officers whose duties will be to govern tho^te races. In the Interim Report piibliBhed 
in Beptemlicr, the Commissioners, wlxile deferring dbenssiou of the situation as it 
affociH the national ethnograpliic eoUcetioiijr, iiinde sympathetic reference to the 
Councii'a plea for fuller recognition of the nation’s duty as an imperial power in 
this matter. 
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INTHHNATIOKAL CoKQBESS of AK£R1CAKT5TS, 

At the loteruationAl Congress of Amcricatuats held ia New York ui September 
IxistT the Institute was represented by ,^Ir. H. G. Beasley [ Mr. T, A, Joyce was aJeo 
present, representing the British Museum. It is to be regretted that, notwith^ 
standing the urgent auggestbn put forward by the Institute^ Great Britain, ainjost 
alone atuong nations of any Jjnpcirtanoe ioteUeotuaJlyj wjiw not ofbclaliy represented. 

t*ONCLU8IOK. 

In concluding this Report, the Council would wish to emphasize certain aapects 
of the Institute's work outUrusd above^ 

The aim and policy of the Council, oa representing the Fellow^s, ia to endeavour 
to promote the study of the scienee of man. and to further recognition of its 
application to the adjuiniBirutioa of impcrlid jckJfaim by utilizing the rejsoiLCces of 
the Institute to the full* The ciroulatiou of the JoiirTiaf and other publications not 
liemg restricted to Fellows alone, but brung on sale to the public, ensuros that the 
latest results of anthropological science are made as wndely available as possible. 
Through its stall, its Follows, and its Joint Coinmittee, which includes rcprcaimtstives 
'of ad Univenulies and other bodies interested in. Anthropology throughout tho 
kingdom, the Institiitc has at its disposal a wide range of apccialized knowledge, 
Tlib b available for, and b utilized by, Govemmeat Departrneiita and other public 
bodies as well as private individuals. Ita libraiy and the coQectioaa of photograjibs, 
manuscripts, and lantern iilides are open for consultation and studv to properly 
accredited members of the public who are seriously intereffted in the sckmiu! o! 
Anthropology, Ip constituting ita Joint Committee on a broad bnsb, the Council 
has en-Hurtd the complete represeutation of anthropological opinion througbont the 
kingdom, both Inside and outsidn the Institute, thus making the Institute a clearing- 
houau for Anthropolog}^ in a very real sense; while, by initiatiiig anthropological 
investigations nnrl assisting them frejm its own funds and by funds robed by public 
appeal, it has promoted reseamhen which would not otherwise have ii«n under¬ 
taken. Holding as it does to the importance of Anthropolog)' as a studv of the 
highest philosophic moment in itself, and, as applied to practkol affoim, of vital 
interest to humanity, the Comci] appeals with cooJidenve to its Follows to make 
-every effort to further these objects by securing an increased memberahtp, thus 
giving increased eupfHirt to the Inatitute financially, as well oa by any other meana 
within their power. 
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TREiLSURER'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1928. 

TaK accounta far aa befone, h hdanct! of Incorne over expentiiture ; tlio^ 

ftinoRnt is £300 omIJ^ agamst P260 last year, but this wuiLfil Jiave been augai^t^d 
by auotber £100 for chequca received at tb« end of the year but not paid uij thjtiiigb. 
unavoidable ckcimtatanooH. till the beginning of tbb year, 

Subficriptious have increaBed by nearly £90^ or 74 per evnt ^; tho sale of tbo 
Jountttl by £20, or 9 per cent. ; and that of Man by £30, or nearly 7 per ceatv 
Thua we may omlit the Institute with a genetnl material growtJi of about 
7 percent. 

The JourtvU cast more this year than last by the apparent sum of £220^ but 
from this must be deducted about £S4 for grants made for apeciolLy criajtly items : 
the net cost to the tuatitute^ deduoting the alloeatioa from tho Laura Spelman 
Rodcefelier Memorial Fund, is about £350, against about £IS0 bist year; the 
iuoreaae is chleOy accounted for by the larger amaimt of material published in one 
year, including the list of Fellows and that of Periodical Publications in the 
Library j thlfi year's figures are likely to bo ncareif the normal. .4t the same time, 
it Hiiculd be remembered that the publiuatian of the Journal oonadtutes one of tho 
principal services to the Fellows—not to say the public at large—and the coat must 
naturally increase to some extent with the grovrth of tho Tnstitutr. 

The Library Account shows an adverw: boloiure of £33 (jdd aa compared with 
that of the previous year, but the coat is small in view of the high staniiard that it 
is now possible to maintain in the LibrnTy aervice, so valuable to Fcilnwa and to 
those of the publk who, through the Central Libran^ or other diameK have aocesa 
to it. Once again we must be grateful to the Laura Bpchnan ftockefeJlcr Memorial 
Fund for making this standard poj^hlo, os well as for the great aid it has afforded 
to the Jounwf and '* Miscellaneous Publicatjons." It may be added that included m 
the item " Library Hales” U a much appreciated donation from a Fellow of tw'o 
guineas; help of this Idnd^ or by the presentathm of books, is ever valuable. 

The credit balance for 192H baa been dinumahed by £il7 odd through the ooat, 
less purchases made, of anthropometncal instruments, which were made to order 
with a, view of gellmg them at cost prfcc to investi^fors who might be unable other¬ 
wise to obtain them ; this sum will be gradually made good as purchases sro 
t’ffected. 

The amount of the Rivers Memorial Fund hondL-d over lafit November to tho 
Institute, in trust, was £894 iOt. 3d.; it has been, iavestt'd in 4 per cent. CoelsoIa, 
Under the heading “ Special Expedition Account ” is entered a sum of about 
£300, being the amoimt subscribed tlirough the Institute to the Fuydm expedition 
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carried out by Miss Catou^Thompeon under the auspices of the Institute; other 
Hums were paid dir^tly, and the whole will be found in the list of Subscribeta in the 
Annual Report. A sum of £50 must also be noticed under this heading, the generous 
gift of Dr. Klercker towards the expense of an expedition in the paUcolithic r^ons 
of the Dordogne; this sum, however, though received at the end of last year, will 
appear only in this yearns accounts. 

The balance of the ** Housing Account *' is the same as in the previous year, 
£374 odd, no new contributions having been made. The account has been kept to 
allow of further contributions towards the expense of moving to our present 
premises. The Institute will, of course, be very happy to receive additions to the 
generous result of former appeals. 

(ATole.—On the recommendation of the Auditors, the form of the annual 
Balance Sheet has been somewhat modiSed. The principal change is in the treat¬ 
ment of the Balance of the Revenue Account, which is now transferred to the 
Cajutal .4ccount and will henceforth cease to appear in the yearly Revenue 
Account,) 

6. D. Hornblowxb, 

ffon. Treasurer. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

ACCOUNTS FOR 


PAYMENTS. 


Rext. HouBSKXEmco, 

**JoC*»AL** . 

•«Max” .. 

Saiarixs.. 

Aomnsixo .. 

Stamps akd Pabcsls .. 

Tn.KFHOVX AXD TiLBORAMS . 

PlaWTOO, STATIOVnT, «TO. ....... 

OoAU Gas. axd Liqkt . 

lasmoa. wtc. . 

inVEAXO— 

Fire end Emplojers* Liebility. 
Redemption of Lesae. 









SoBscumoirB TO JoexxALS ajkd Diucnrouxs 

Baxk Chaxoeb ....r... 

Ttpswritke AoDtasouxA . 

TSAVBLUJtO . 

Acditorb* Febi... 

StruisT TO EolXBoeoM Brasib. 

Hoxurr asd Ritrbs BIrdals .. 

SURDRIRB... 

Belenoe trenafmed to Ckpitel Account . 




RE\"ENUE 

£ ». d. lt d. 

275 5 7 
U70 13 II 
610 3 11 
270 12 8 
13 10 0 
128 0 1 
15 lo' 5 
35 4 lU 
40 13 0 
0 0 0 

23 7 10 
108 18 4 

- 222 0 2 

13 5 8 
1 13 4 
3 5 4 
1 13 10 
6 5 0 
10 0 0 
1 10 0 
21 12 8 
1.681 19 6 


i»»»e4»»>»eee« 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE YEAR 1928. 


ACCOUNT. 


RBCEIPTSL £ #. rf. t e. 

Baijixcb Baouaar Fobwako, lar Jakcabt. 1J>S8. 1,277 0 11 

SuBacBimoBs:— 


Comot 
ArroBra*; 
Adranw 
lilr .... 


1.246 14 5 
79 7 11 
27 11 1 
31 10 0 


- 1.386 3 5 

Ebtbaxcb Fbm . 66 11 ©• 

Saxji of **Jodbhal'* Rxrxnm axd Coftbicbt Fxb. 286 8 8 

Add Gniit ftou Lautb SpclnAo Rockefeller Fund * 

Account ... 269 17 6 

Grant* Cor Special Item* .. 83 16 0 


- 630 1 I 

SAI.B OF “Max** .... 477 4 3 

Add Grant from Laura' Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund 

.\ccounl . 41 19 3 

- 619 3 11 

Salb of “Hoxunr LBcnras'* .... H 30. 

AoFXBrnsixo . 19 3 7 

Dtvmxxnii axd Ixtkbxbt. 166 4 2 

(Axxbicax Doixak Boxm) . 20 18 4 

Hub of Lxcttox Rooms.. 82 6 O 


£ 4.166 14 6 
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Trttwttnef'i Repifre for thr petir 193&. 


ACCOUNTS FOR 


CAPITAL 
t ^ ti. 

BiU*U(CR C*aaKQ i« Bii^xoi iSbjwt tt,4lO 11 2 


£9.410 11 S 


LIBRARY 


^ t. d. 

luufcjcc*, 19S7 ..-. 9 10 

LhkOXS 4SD HrSfDlKO ...... 134 16 ] 

j^4L4&T or LlSUAlAiT ... .. .,..^,f... ^OO 0 0 

PKTTT Ci«tt PAVKOTTft..... ^ <> 9 


£427 6 » 


HOUSING 

£ ** d* 

1W7 ......... 374 17 4 

£374 17 4 


LAURA SPELSL\N ROCKEFELLER 


£ 4. d. 

TEA}«SrX3l TO IlBaA&T AOCOUTtr ..—,—.—.. 300 O 0 

TBASSrmi TO ” Adcodstt.......... 259 17 6 

Ttu^nrEK TO ■♦ Sits " Aooooirr....i 41 10 3 

Taixsm TO MucKrxJk^KDira PirBLiOj.Tioss Aocoobt.. 120 0 0 

BiLAJtcr......*.—... 733 0 4 


£1.446 6 0 
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Tmwwjlfr'ji liept/H for fAr 1S2S. 
TZ/f YtiAR 1928—contiimed. 

ACCOUNT. 


BALAKCTf BaOCOilT IST JaKFABITj . 

lyc&xASE ijt VAi,rfc cr £^0<^ MiTROPoLrrAif Coksocjpatmd 3j^ 
5 tckis— 


^ /d. £ j. d, 

7,758 t7 8 


V»Ju«i ajHt Deopinber, lfl28, mi 98| ... 

Waed 31«t Pcoeiabrr, J827, at 971 ... 

Imcexaox tK Vai^ua o? £886 Bttbva Razlw'at Stock :_ 

ValonJ Slut Doopiqber, 19S8, at 122 .. 

ValL«J 3Jrt Dwembrr, UM7* at 117 ... 

Incria^e uf Valctb or £8ol> CoirviCBSiojt Loa^ 4}% *— 

Valued 31&i Dc!oeaiW^ I02«. at 9» ... 

Valtied 31ft Dvoember, lft37^ at cotft |}rktr 

BALAjrcK or BRVKxisje Acxxjuxt 


296 5 0 
S91 15 ^ 


- 4 16 0 

U0841 18 5 
1.036 It 5 

- 44 fl U 

702 0 0 
771 2 it 

-20 18 t} 

1.561 10 6 


£0.410 11 2 


ACCOUNT. 


TRA9srKit ntuM BsrpMffi ttBOEirrs AoootTrr 
Balk or Books... 


CBAirr rKOM tue [.aura Sixlmak Ho<;KKra4.Kii MKjtoaiai. Ftrsro 

Apcouxt .... . . 

Balasck.. . .. .. 


£ A. d. 

0 n 
0 10 0 

3U0 0 0 
llfl 16 0 

£427 5 8 


ACCOUNT. 


Bai.A3<c», 1028 


MEMORIAL FUND ACXL'OUNT. 


Balanck, 1027 
Gkast ___ 


£ A. d. 
374 17 4 


£374 IT 4 


£ f. d. 
723 0 4 
721 16 6 


£1,445 6 0 
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rmiiurrr’* I^tport /or the iftw 192^, 


ACCOUNTS FOR 


I'ntCUABTS 


ANTHROPOilETRICAL 

£ i. d. 

]3,7 {I Q 


£137 5 0 


BujiTiOE; I02T 

PmjETisa, rtu. 


miscell.vxp:ous 

£ t rf. 
tl 4 
lUH a ft 


f^tftd 5 Ift 


TRIBAL 

Paid TO ITH* CoLomAi, Cktirtca .:.. « ^ t 

Bala^tch ... 

.<|i j 

£1 0 & 


Bai^xcc, ID 2a 


RKSEARCH AND 

£ if. 
ft 7 


014 ft 7 


Paid to T»Jt CATOK'Tftonrsox Pujrp 
Balajk'k .„******.... 



STECIAL 
£ A- rf. 

301 4 0 
11 n 0 


£312 ]ft Q 
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THU YBAH J&2ft^coniiiiu«l, 


INSTUailENTS ACCOUNT, 


Uai-akck, rv:*? . 

ijjUiJE... 



3 12 0 
1ft 7 fl 
117 a 6 

£137 5 H 


HUBLK^ATION.S ACCOUNT. 


2 iA i.u ..........,.,. ........ .. 

GiLA^fT rttiJH TKI tACriU SriLMAH RoOTMFKL|.JW KnOttlAI. t'VBIU 
AoOOf?5fT ... . .. 

•m*m .. . f i ■»*****■■«■■, 

BALA?(01[, loss ... 


£ », 4. 

ttft ft S 

120 II II 
m i« ft 

Ono s Lft 


M.ARKINGS At’COlOT. 


BAtA.'tCK. 1027 
Saueh 



£ «. 4, 
IS 9 
ft S ft 

£l Q ft 


APPBAL FUND A(UOUXT. 

I #. 4 

BaiuJiox, tft27 

TitmAxor ......, 


£314 fi i 




LNJtt ft 2 
S 5 5 


EXPEDITIONS ACCOUNT. 


BaMiVCX, 1027 

lK)I«ATtDlTB 



£ #. d. 

1ft 3 ft 

2ft4 12 ft 
£313 Ifi 0 


VOL. UX. 


0 
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PRESIDENTIAL .AI)DRE8{>. 


Tire SCIENCE OF MAN IN THE SERMCE OF THE STATE. 

By Profeasor .1. L. Mtbk8, O.B.E., M.A.. Hon. D.Sc.. F.B.A.. K.S.A. 

Wk hear a good deal, nowadays, about two processes, both commended as cminentlv 
desirable, the ** correlation of the social sciences ^ and the " application of learning 
to life.” An anthropologist may be expected to have something to say about 
both of them ; and, to bring l)oth topics within the compass of one address, I submit, 
as a subject for consideration at tliis annrvenary meeting, ** The Science of 3Inn in 
the Service of the State.” 

Now the correlation of one science with another, and the appliaition of any 
science to any related art, while in general they cover mmiUr ground, and describe 
si mi la r operations, seem both of them to include, and occasioiuUly to confuse, two 
processes which are really distinct. It is one thing, to take over into one bmnoh 
of science results achieved in another — as the biologist takes over results from the 
physicist and chemist which are valid for Irving matter in re»|)ect of its physical 
and chemical qualities. It is quite another, to assimilate the method and outlook 
of one science to those of another ; as is occasionally done, from Plato’s time onward, 
by those who press the analogy between the individual and the state so for as to 
apply psychological methods and terminology to social and political problems, 
or the experience of the breeder of horses and dogs to the rectification of those 
mongrel breeds of mankind who come under the notice of the sociologut. 

About six years ago, a small conference of representadvea of various ** social 
sciencce ** took stock, at Oxford, of their respective contributions to what was 
there described in general terms as Sociology, but seemed to myseli—and I thnik 
also to some others—to be not so mucii a master-science, or even a distinct branch 
of le a rn i n g, as an attempted syntltesis or correlation of certain practical apphoatioos 
of such studies as Law, Religion, Psychology, and Anthropology itsell* 

A further stage in my own approach to the subject was a debate on the ” relatioos 
of Anthropology to Social Science,” in which 1 had the honour to take part, at the 
Liverpool meeting of the British Aasodation in lir23.* This had been planned as 

‘ Sommonea ot ptincipoJ cootriliutkiiu in Soeiclogital Btvitw, xv, 1023, pp. 48-61. 

• Sommary in Man, l»23, 104 ; Free. Brik Am. Adm. ScL. 1923 (Uveepe^). pp. 458 ff, 
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a Aort of retum-match to the f) 3 cfoni coufereiico : but thut inteutioo was fnialnted 
by the absence of moMt of the socioioj(ustH. There was, however, iteni’ral agreement 
ill that debate as to the propriety, niid indeed the necesait}', both of applying to 
social problema, in mature i'omniuuhies like those of Western Euruiie. the same 
methods of analvtic'sl and comparative study which have been employed in the 
^tudy of those less modem and less complicated societies which are the special 
concern of the anthropologist; and also of taldiig into account, more wwlely and 
systematically, in social work, the results of anthropological research, so far as 
they have led to the establishment of any general principles of human behaviour. 

It was e\ndent, however, in the Liverpool debate, that the notion of .Vnthropology 
0.1 an ** applied science *' was unfamiliar to some, and was rrgarderl with a certain 
uneasiness by others. 80 , though the whole i|iiestion has since been examined 
from many points of view in a collection of papers, e<iite«l by Drs. William (J, Ugbum 
and iVlexander Goldcnweiser.* to which I had the privilege of contributing a chapter, 
it has seemed to me that this might be a convenient occasion to carry tiie same 
train of thought a little further, ami raise the i|uestion: in what way, or ways, 
lias .Vnthropology anything to oiler to social studies by way of practical application 
of Its own results, either to the criticism and explanation of social occurrences 
amniig ourselves, or to the advancement of human well-being ? If I cannot hope 
to contribute very much to your knowledge, it may nevertheless be possible to clear 
lip some difficulties of method, and close one or two by*way* which lead nowhere. 


Aiithrorpoiogy as Appiinl Science, 

All science consists in the use of common sense to interpret tlie. facts of olaier- 
vation: aiul it has always two objects in view. The lint is to ascertain tchat it 
is that happens: Aotr it happens; and, so far as the relation l>etwecn cause and 
«>frcct tan enlighten us, vhy it happens. It is in respect of this object that we speak 
of ** pure science *’ as an attempt to ascertain ami foraiuUte truth. The second 
object, which distinguislies the ** applied sciences ** from ** pure science,** is to 
apply the knowledge thus gained to the onlering of our own livee, and in particular 
to extend and secure our freedom from the controls and obstacles presented in the 
coutM of events around us; to enforce our own control and disposal of those very 
foroea. or processes, of which external nature consists; to use nature, by learning 
to understand and adapt, reasonably, natural means to human ends; in short, to 
employ truth to achieve well-being. 

1 lay some stress on this second aspect because it appears to me to be one of 
the most fundamental of the great imiformiues of human behaviour, that truth is 
it-ganJod as being also in some sense good, and good, for man—that is to sav, for us. 
In support of this view let me quote from one of the most suggestive rontributkms 

* The Soeiat Seimett and lAw Imterrdntimu. Svw York. Il»27, 
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to tht? t Oxford t'oDfert'uce already tncntionetl. a paper by Professor J. G. do Mont- 
fnorenry on I^w as a Social Science/* in which he tried to formulate the cori- 
clusiODs of jiirisprudeju'e alxtut the l)eliaviour of man — about “ waA-iw-acfioii.'* 
•o to speak^—in temis which inijzht nmke them (‘omparable w'ith the coaclua^oI)^. 
for pxiiniple, of Newtonian phystca about the Ixdiavtour of “ nuUter'in-fnoti<m ’’ 
Ami tile first of bin Human Laws of Motion'* he formulates, iw he says. *’ with 
much luitiirai miagiviiij?/’ in the folhmin;; form 

\ dominant tendency of the Individual man (in direct heredi^ from an 
»*oriier grade of being) is to strive so to regulate the group to which he belong>. 
os to afford to the group, and therefore to the individual, a nmximurn pri»* 
tecrion from the cnriroiiment." 

Here we see restated the thesis of Huxley *n Jfomottrs hreturr in I8l>2. In a conauiou*' 
organism the pnmum molnlf is “ desire ; in a self-consciouB organism it is ** motive*’ ; 
or. to <uiny I*aust *8 analysis one stage further , — tin Anfang war drr H fiaxcA ; and in 
a self*ronseioiia orgunisni, further, (*elf-prote«rtion involves the protection of related 
selves. 

Now in the process of ensuring protection from the euvirunmeut, it is, above 
nil, knowlodge that counts ; scientifically accurate and inteUigibly c-oberent infor¬ 
mation about what is actually happening around us. And it would seem to follow 
that, from the first dawnings of reason and self-i'onscious effort, aaourtainment 
of truth, and employment of ascertained truth os a guide to conduct, have 
l»een among the roost fundamental of sot'ial obligations, as well as a profound 
satisfacHon of iudividoal need and desire. 

Tliis double aspect of man’s outWk on that which is around him, and of his 
in.stinctive exploration of it, applies equally to the most abstnict and to the moat 
roiM'rete forms of knowledgi*. In the dawn of the Revival of I/carning we find 
l>x>nanl<> da Vinci insisting that ** mechanics are the paradise of the mathematical 
sciences, for in them the fruits of the latter are reaped *': that ** ex|)erimeDt '* (by 
which he meant ilelilM^rate human interference with the course of events, and isola¬ 
tion of each kind of thing tJiat happens, earh factor in a coufuseil and an oltaciire 
result) “is the tnie interpreter lietweeii Nature and Man**; and pruving 
“Thoii, God, sell us all good things for tkr price of work." .Vnd at the other 
extreme of utter eomplexity, in the processes which make up life, and, espcciallr, 
the life «)f nuui, it lias l»een nigeiit practical need to heal laxiily injuries, and cure or 
prevent diseas4>. which has stimulated and rewarded ref«earrh into the structures 
ami fuiHTtions of living nrganUms. Necessity being the mother of Invention. 
Physiology- and BicH'hemistry are the daughters of Medicine. 

Now it is this practi(*ai as|)€ct, thia humanitarian lure of “ applied science,*’ 
thin claim to justify wiadem by her chUdnm. that chiefly tli-Htiuguishee the Xature- 
stmly of the KenaisMim*e frr»m that of the GreeJes. And there is good reason for 
this difference of outlook. Greek seiem'e came into btung mider no such ban of 
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suiipicion, iw to ite tojptical iubveraivnntsss, as was inoumid by tbe men of the 
hftoeath and sixteeuth centuries who uhallengt'id Moseic or AristoteUaa or 
dogmas aJiout the nature of the world and of man. Ana^agotss 
ftnrl tUppocmies were under no obligation to deraoristtate tkatT however 
revolutionary their methods, their eonclusioiis were useful as well oa obvious* 
Indeed* if Socrates had been at less pairui lo improve the conduct of kb fellow- 
oitizeas. he might Imve had longer opportunity for mete enquir}' into their 
behaviour. 

Still more, in the later age in which we otuwelvfa Uve^ when, a rationaliifid 
universe lins become mdtjMrinlL 7 .ed as weli—when Limimrdo'i prayer Ima lioea 
terribly and Inexorably answered, and we may mdeed, as it seems, buy all good 
things for the price of work "—it baa been for their practical apphcatious that tho 
natural aciences have received their moat lavish benefactionH from those who 
conimAivd “ the price of work/* and public attention has been concentTated on those 
branchea of learning which offer mwit immediate prospect of increased oontrul ovor 
the natural resources of this Earth ; of mcrftos&l immunity against the chapter of 
amudenta, from lightning-stroke and alorm-at-wa, to " tiie small, unaean. hut milhon- 
miirdering cau^ of plague or malaria. But 1 do not find that they are «o ready 
to jaty for pesearclL, lui yet, into the wofkiiig or misbeliaviouf of mstitntioiia or iilea*. 

Probably, indewl certaiuly, there b reason for thk, and if wc can dboover the 
reaaon the imiaU. ujuseen, but million-murdariiig cause of this bliudnesi, apathy, 
or pamlms—" stupidity we will leave our s^icfjc^rs to call it—we are half-way 
to the iriim of it. 

Ab there b no reason tq auppoae that anthropologieal study b less capable of 
yielding practical eonclmdons than any other kind of scientific work, 1 need not 
spend further trouble on disproving, in tegonl to our own science, a distinctiou which 
doM not exist, oven iu a phaae of civilmation which sots fioeh store on utility, and 
appraises all forms of learning in terms of their applicable reauUa, We an- all 
pragmatbts nowadays. 

T/t*- DwUe V*eo/ the PAmw "Applied Scienoe** 

We nkould note, Itowever, before gomg further, that the term " appfied scien^'e 
is itself Used in two rather different sen-sea. Wo ilbtiaguish between ” pom ” and 
" applusl matbcuiatied, lucaning that, in the brat, oiathcaiariral metboda are 
tfs ^l for tiw exainmatioo of mathematical prohlenm only'—-for the investigation 
(that is) of the properties of numhera and qoantitiea t whereas in the second, 
mathcmaticnl itolntions are attempted of problems of pkyrica* Bueh as the propettie* 
of force and various states and kmda of matter. Similarly, in phyaical chonuatry 
or chemicoi phvidua we se^ phyaical methods applied to chemical problems, and 
chemical mcthmlfl to biological prohlema in hioohaouatry. In relation to iho 
pkv'sicaL chemicaL and biologibal atudim. geolog>' and geography am applied sciencea; 
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uEtJ ui rtiLatbu Co pwchoLog}', jurispruileiict^ and econuiuiL-SH history itsdi if$ uii 
iipplied science, though thin h perhaps \wa coramouly realised ur (ubiitted,^ W« 
nmy tltcrefure spook of the sppiicatioa of unthropulDgic!fl.1 mechoib or ooucLusions 
to soclrjlogu^, or more piuticukily to ecuDoinio and poUcical. probleais, e'ithout uiy 
more implicatioD of a practical objective than in theoe potaUel infltJLnccH. 

But commonly when we speak of applied science ** wu nLeau iliac sciantiiiij 
methofls anil conelnsloos nre euiplDyed for the Bolution, not of a theoretical but of 
a prarttcal problem ; as when our knowledge of decmoity hi applied to street- 
hghciti^ or TrAneportatiDn ; or our knowledge of hialogical heredity to the unptovt:- 
raent of herds and crops ; oi when the anthropologist advises the aLl inmi strator na 
to the afUniBsioii of tieoLrable ” aliens, or lexcluainu o£ Linilealrabte-'' It is in 
thu! seiL^^ chflt> for Leonardo da Yind. " mechanics arc the paradise of the mathe¬ 
matical M.-ieiicos,'* and it waa the spletuLil dream of Plato that his '' philoBophcr 
king"—of Bacon, that his “morebant of light"—would make of fwhtics the 
" pojmilisc " of science in gcneml, and reap there the Inilts of long training in specuil 
soicncee, n^i wnli na in the theory of scieTice in general. Anthropology, too, ia itoell 
such a paradise " of other sciences, for is it not the appUcatioii, to the problems of 
huizuLn liehnviour, of oW scientific metUodB oapabie oi throwing light upon tlmtii I 
l oi function and scope culls in both historical DiethixU and geographical niethiHls 
to converge upon its own special problem, how it happens that this or that kind ul 
ninn w w'bat he is. and behaves a? he dow, in rcsfwct of the reaemrees of nature tir 
the ptrsons of his feUow^mon, in this or that regiuruii set of ciiciiiuHtnnces and at this 
or that period in the of humanity as a wliole. 

flpm'hodb fo A^^hrapoliigisial uird RHrotped of it* /inWojwK nl'ai, 

But for fruitful applications of any semnce to practical prubkins, it is obviously 
eoM-ntial that the information supplied shall be accurate and completo, and that the 
principles i-i.Tu]i method of application shall hv sound. .Vinl It; will prohjvhly have 
oootttrcd to some of us that at present neither Anthropology uor any of its EipeciaLtEed 
^ter>studies cuts a very uonspicuous or diguifiod hgiLre among the appUod aoiencea. 
Yet, recent os Aothrupolog}' is among the sciences, it is hardly more rccejit than 
chemistiy* or eleotrical physics, w^hich hold a verj' different place there. Aiid them 
on' Evasotu for this Imckwanbieos, and also reuifilies for it. So we enmv next the 
question, why the anthropological aspect of the humanities has ciitno to be appre¬ 
ciated so slowly and imperfectly, jVnd we must once ngsin begin at the iH^gmoing 
if we are to clear up thU matter fully. 

Pure science, as we have seen, ia the applkratiou of roosun (that is to say, coiiunoti 
seose)' to discover and dnenouiitrate (or make obvious to any person of common sense) 
wAfU rcfdttj haifpens in the world about us und in otirselves us part of that w'odd, 

1 I have doDlt villi thu [mppct ot huCcz^' and (zeotcrapbv in my oddfoM to thu GfHtqTa|ihu;ai 
Se^licn nf tiHri Riituii Aiumdacifia MriL A»s.y JOSS (GIsseowJ, Ott-llVi, 
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Now there is no reason to suppose that the more spM'ifically human phenomenon 
of sensation, and the various responses to different kinds of sensations, are less 
amenable than physical or biological <lata to treatment by the same metho«l of 
common-sense observation and rational experiment. We contemplate, for example, 
and have gone some way in establishing, departmental sciences of psychology, logic, 
ecoiH>mics, morals and jurispnidence, dealing with the behaviour of the hnman 
mind, and of hunuiii beings in relation to their physical circumstances and to each 
other, as individuals or in groups. Obviously any such master-scinoce as might 
seek to bring together the harvest of these special studies, and show us Man or any 
group of men. in all their implications, must be of slow growth. For it can only 
advance upon so broad a front, if all the necessary avenues are clear and traversable. 

it is perhaps also necessary to note, liefore going further, that to search for 
uniformities is fntile, if the things or procesties which arc lieing compared arc not 
really of the same kind. They may be very nearly alike, and may appear to proceed 
similarly so long as we are only able to record them with approximate accuracy, or 
during a short period of time. But. however minute their differences, it is only a 
matter of more precise observation, or of an interval sulEcient to allow errors to 
accumulate, for a discrepancy to appear between calcuiatcfi and ohservetl occur¬ 
rences. Sooner or later, aberrations of the planet Nepttme betray the presence of 
a remoter and almost invisible planet; those of Mercury, a still more unexpected 
quality of space itself. Discrepancies between samples of nitn>gen or oxygen 
demonstrate in the one case admixture of another inert gas. and eventually of a 
whole group of such gases; in the other the co-ejcistence of isotopic varieties. In 
biology, similarly, neither in natural species, nor in domesticated varieties, are all 
individuals “ thoroughbred ” in the full sense of the word. Their offspring differ, 
if not in the points to which the breeder or the systematist has pakl most attention, 
nevertheless in subtle peculiarities of temperament, endurance, or immunity from 
disease. But, as has been rather grimly observed, .\nthropology is the only branch 
of science wherein the initividuals whose qualities we arc trying to compare, analyse, 
«nil generalize from, are themselves so infinitely diverse that every one of them liears 
a proper name. It is not simply a hierarchy of genera ami species that we are 
studying; not even the .John Doe and Richard Roc of the law books, but literally 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, in all their incorrigible originality. Kach of us. you ami 1, 
is what the l>ooks of logic call an injima aptcies ; though we may not uuike much 
allowance for this in our dealings writh otlieni, very few of us fail to insist on h, 
now and then, in other people*s dealings with ourselves. Such variabilitv in the 
material itself complicates still further the problems, already intricate enough, of 
all those sciences which dead with what we describe as secondary anri tertiarv 
qualities. 

We need not therefore be surprised if we And that the advance of knowledge 
about trhat rrall^ kappewt in the daily behaviour of humanity is slow and haphaxard 
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Kvcn when wc concentrate attention on the larger subdiviiiiona, we ore dealing 
at loweet with a highly specialized animal species, of almost world-wide distribution, 
exceptionally tolerant of variations of climate, differences of food, peculiaritiiis of 
environment and resources. Tliough it is differentiated into well-marked races - 
so strongly charactenzed that it has been more than once liispiiteil whether they 
are not separate species—there has l>een frequent and widespread interbreeding, 
especially among those varieties which are most aceessibie to research, and most 
overwhelmingly dominant in their most .strictly human activities. We have only 
to look at the Babylonians, the (ireeks. the Japanese, the French, or our mongrel 
selves, to realize what humanity owes to the mixed as well as the compamtivelv 
thoroughbred peoples, such as the Egyptians or the Hebrews. Moreover, though 
chisely linko<l with one another in their capacity for common-sense reasoning, thes«* 
so-called “ races ” and ** bree<U ** are quite as uniformly liable to those perversions 
and inhibitions of common sense which we coll “ |)anic ’* and ** pride,” the failure to 
look facts in the face and thmk out a course of octioit, on the mic hand under over¬ 
mastering fear, on the other in premature confidence that post thinking has done all 
that is require*! to meet the present emergency.* Not that tlie course of political, 
ami even of moral philosophy, ran on untroubled by anthropological discoveries 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. From Calil>an and the Hottentot 
(!oort‘e, to ” Man Friday ” and Locke’s ** Indian in the l>ac.kwoods of America ”; from 
Montesquieu's ** Huron " and “ Iroquois ” to Rousseau^s “ Carib on the banks of 
the Orinoco " ; from ** Wild Peter ” to Captain Cook’s ** Boy Oinai,” each successive 
pliuse of discovery lias its echo in the philosophies of the day. But this contact was 
marginal and occasional for the most part; political, moral and economic studies 
pursued their own course without aid or interference from what nowa<Uva we shoidd 
call anthropologists.* 

Further, it was an unfortunate accident that the real services to mankind, both 
of the Mediaeval Chnrch and the Greek tmilhion.s of philosophy which it had incor- 
poratetl in its system of education, led to an easier compromise lN*tween tltc tradi¬ 
tional and the reformed humanities, than cotiJd be imagine*! U'tween ilogma and 
e.xperiment in the interpretation of nature. Kveji to the scholars of the Renaissance, 
the literary gifts of those two fairy-gmlmothen, Greek and Hebrew, who stood around 
the cradle of the Nation-state, were sufficient both to satisfy rational curiosity as to 
the nature and functions of man. and to guide statesmen an*l teachers in the formatiori 
and emplo\Tnent of citizens. Consequently the ndorme*! humanities, while they 
won their way, within a century, to recognize*! prr-eminencr, as the siilistance of a 

* Sh! my pspen is Marrin. ** Ttie t nitr «if ChrQiuition ’* ■iwl ** S< jrucr aiul Civiliza- 

ti*»n“ (1023). 

* For the relatioiui bet*ir<**o Anthropc4<]gr ami Political i^ience niy addma in Poie. 
firit. As$., 1000 (Wfamipec). and the reprint in Puhtieotitmii nf thr f^fpnHmrmt nf tliHory vf tkt 
Vmiwrnijt of Cnliformim, pr (1013), pp. 1-Al. 
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liberal education for subjeots and rulers alike, won this status at the cost of con- 
formitv to methods of research and interpretation which had much in common with 
mediieval practice, and fell all too easily into the same snares of literalism and 
pedantry as had been the ruin of medueval l ea rn i n g. 

So it came about that the vast stores of experience of the way men actually 
behave, in the widely differing circumstances disclosed by the great exploren. from 
the discovery of America and South Africa onwards, were neglected, until contact 
with European manners and arts of life, and still more an enforced conformity with 
European moniU and religious l>eliefs, had diidigured or destroyed aboriginal 
behaviour beyond hope of adequate record. Even the graphic details reported, for 
example, in the Jesuit Relntions from early mission-poets, lay unregarded in the 
Propaganda archives; and it is only from occasional allusions in a few writers on 
the Human Understanding or on the Nature of Law, that we have even a glimpse 
of what was being «laily seen in Gotland by the men who were corrupting and 
destroying it. 

Probablv this was inevitable. Explorers and administrators of new continents 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, no less than the missionaries whose 
achitivementa they made poMible, were the pioneers of a new age and a new outlook 
on the world. They had a mission— to “ buy all good things for the price of work ” 
—and to remove ol)stacles to that traffic; like the sages of Bacon's AtlantU, they 
were “ merchants of light"—the light that they bad—and for such nu*n, as for the 
Hebrews, the ** dark places of the earth ** were *' full of darkness and cruel habita¬ 
tions." Even explorers into the ancient east, as we trace them in the pages of 
Herodotus, shared this iiievitable egotism. You ?rill remember the marginal note 
of our Elizabetlian translator ,-~ob$ave y* heost/y devices of y* heathen} 

There was another reason, besides this inevitable deficiency and corruption 
of the materials, why anthropological science nmtured slowly, and U still in doubt 
about some of its most important glimpses of truth. Until quite recently, and in 
•onu} qiLsriers even now, traditional views about the origin and constitution of 
Man—inherite*! partly from Babylonia through Hebrew literature, partly through 
Christian literature and ecclesiastical folk-memory, from the ancient Greeks—bad 
become so deeply embcdtled in the structure of a theological system, and involved with 
the practical a|jplication of this system to morals ami politics, that scientific reason¬ 
ing had to proceed warily, in the face of as bitter controversy as beset astronomy or 
aiutomy at the Revi\*al of I^eaming. A good deal of energy a^aa thus expended in 
what soldiers call " covering operations," and withdrawn from the main objectives. 
Worst of all, relations between the anthropologists and the classical humanists were 
put on a false footing, throufd^ the preoccupation of the classical teachers with 
educational trouble* Urgely of their own ma kin g. 

‘ ||> Aodrrw I.ans h» Amthropolvgy and tkt Cta^aie* (rd. Miuvtt). (Jxfnnf. I90H, p. 
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Further, from the ctrcunuitauee that the older and more academic Htodies which 
have preoccupied m much of the anthropological held were interested in the behaviour 
and achievem^ta of people akin to ourselves, and in periods of their history for which 
there was literar)' record, Anthropology, gleaning in unreapcd comers of that fiekL 
found itself conoentrating its attention on the more remote and less civilized peoples, 
and on aspects of the present age which illustrate rather the infancy and adolescence 
than the maturity of mankind. This, however, was an accident e<{ually unfortunate 
for the anthropoiogUt, who only touched fortuitously the pltasea and aspecta of 
hunmuity which are more fully rationalized and self-conscious, and for the psychol¬ 
ogist, philologist and sociologist, whose inexperience of primitive (and uuioe«i of 
almost all nou-Kuropean) doings made him slow to appreciate the signilicam^ of 
these rudiments for the more complicated and sophisticated occurrences with which 
he had usually to deal. The result was that anthropological teaching failed to reach 
the largest group of students obviously destined to appreciate it, uaineJy, the 
Uumaniste ; tliat it failed also to reach the men most likely to liave eitlier practical 
use for it. or opportunities for fresh observ’adons, namely, the misdiouaries and 
administratora ; and ctTnsequently , that it remained restricted to a very snudi number 
of persons, either amateurs with private rewHirces, or teachers of biol<>g\' or geology, 
who happen during their own course of study to realize the value of its standpoint. 

Thus restricted in its personnel, as well as in its material, .\nthropology has 
been obligeii to move slowiy, and has from time to time fallen b<!hiiid the sciences 
most closely akin to it, in its methods and dominant conceptions. 

t>Q the physical side, though it had kept pace with the great anatomists and 
syst«m)atists of the eighteenth century, it was held longer at a dead-end than other 
kinds of zoology, by reason of the special reluctance of many persons to accept 
«^vulutintiary theories as applicable to Man; and it was also in\'olved inevitably 
in a practkwl problem, economic and political, namely, the justihahility of slavery, 
from which it was only released by the settlement of that question in prai lice through 
the American Civil War.^ 

Another drawback was, for a while, the false lead given by the slightly older 
sttidy of ciunparudve philology, which hod been pursued for lialf a oenturv* as if 
of taiiifiiage presumed community of blow! as well as of culture; by 
the ra^h gt iiendizations of comparative religion ; and by other generalizations made 
by Sir Henry .Mamc and many students of insth^itions, as to the antiquity and dis¬ 
tribution of patriarchal society among the peoples of Europe, the Near East, and 
Northern India. 

It was bideed no accident, but a direct result of improved access to fresh sources 
of knowledge about mankinrl, that philological and ethnological enquiries came into 
being so nearly at the same time, and also that the comparative study of religion 
began as an offshoot, not of generalcthnologv', but of the study of a jiorfirular group 

' Sr* mito p. X't below. 
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of Ungno^fti. It was also no accident that what was for a while exulted '* rotu|>arBtive 
p^hology” came to the aid of the older *' mental philosophy'* with nnitlKMis 
borrowwl from the physiological lal>orutories of western universities, not from 
field exp<!rience of nun-Kuropean races. 

Thii.\ when this Cinderella among the sciences l»egan. rather late, to la* conscious 
of its own existence and of a specific programme, it found large parts of tlmt field of 
knowledge the stmly of mankind in general— which theoreticallj UdongMl u> it, 
already prcoccupie<i hy more Kpet'iiil and more de|Mrtmentnl studies, already fairly 
well established. 

These parallel lines of attack on B{jecuil aspects of the human problem left to 
the new sciences of anthropology and ethnology* two main departments <*ompariitivelv 
unexplored, while the fringes and fragments of the other sciences pwt mentioned 
were roughly drawn togetlier to make a third. In this rather rusual wav arose the 
more special significance of AntMropolo^ as the comparative .study of 2oolr>gtcaI 
breeds or races of man, their structural peculiarities, and <lia«miilaritie8(ratiier than 
uniformities) of function, their geographical {listribution. and the geological irbcum* 
stances of their origin ; while, mde by aide with this physical or anatomical Antiiro- 
pologj’ concetnetl with the clutracters and activities of an individual speeimon of 
humanity, there grew up a sister'seience, dealing with the behaviour of 

men as members of groups, and with the t^mmon characters resulting fr<Hii the 
mutual improvement ’*— to use a familiar, if rather old-fashioned, phrase — of 
each individual by interooursc with the rest. This ethnological study of mankind, 
again, inevitably falls into two sections, according as we ore dealing with what men 
merely with their lichaviour, customs, institutionH, which leave no material 
record, as when a song or dance is over, or a change of belief or sentiment .1 deers 
a social revolution ; or (on the other hand) with what men oetiv—their impleriieiits. 
ornaments, architecture, and all that .Vristotle called their “ extenml goals." which 
perish not wholly in the using, but may, with look, long siirxive their luakerB and 
the societies which their constitute*!. This comparative study of nian*8 handiwork 
—his arts and crafts—is technology, of which the ** post tense.*’ so to speak, and 
historical evolutionary aspect, is archa*ology\ The study of customs and institutions, 
meanwhile, has no conventional name ; the proper won! for it — BiJngy has be**n 
misappropriate*! by the students of nuinifestations of life not s|>ecifi<*ally human. 
It may b«* descrilied as Sof^ial AiukrirpoitMfit, or os Kthnulogy, in a restricte*! sense of 
that word, an*l an important aspiTt of it, as will be obvious by this time, oovem much 
the same ground as what its Frenc*h exponents and their Knglish imitators have 
denniiiinuted tS*icif4nffy or “ Soeial Studies.** 

Finally, I come to a drawlamk which we have had occasion to noti*v olnradv, 
in earlier phases of the subject, but which has loomed up again in modem tim**. and 
is becoming one i>f our most serious preoccupations to-day. For more than a 
generation, from the publication of Tvlor's Rrsfarcht* into thr Karitf of 
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MapJcimi iu 1865. to the Cambridge Expedition to Torres Strait in ISIW, the practical 
(and mainly financial) difliciUtiee of field-work resulted m what has been deaoril>ed 
as “ a very dangerous fliviaion of labour between the self-made anthropologists in 
the field—travellers, traders, missionaries, administrators—who were acquiring 
fragmentary* deuiU of savage life, and the literary* anthropologists working them into 
theories at home. Work of very great interest and value was being done, but the 
fa<*t remains that it wus not scientific in any strict sense, because the class of evidence 
supplicfl by untrained ooilcctom did not comrtitute the right material for scientific 
imluction.** (B. Froire Jlarreco, The Sck Jtfr, N’.S. vii, I (Snppl. 5, Muv, I9H») 
p. 7). 

It was the distinction of Dr. Uaddon and his colleagues in the Caiubritlge 
Expr-rlition to Torres Strait to remedy that state of things. They were all fuUv 
trained men. drawn from other fields of work—Rivers, C. S. Myers, MucDougoll. 
and Seligman from psychology and medicine, Ray from philology, Hudilon 
himm-lf from zoology ; and they appUed their special wjuipment to anthropological 
problems, *' collecting and treating the raw material—the facts of human hehaxdour 
— with os much conscientious thoroughness as biological or chemical research ia 
known to ilcmand.” They owed much already, and still more as they came to 
work up their results, to the French sociologists, to Hubert and Mauss, to Durckheim. 
to Le Play and the writers of the Ann^ Sociotcffique^ and to the new school of 
regional geography l)oth in France and at home which was defining as the immediate 
object of its study “ the ethnic group in its regiuual setting." All the best work 
ainor the Cambridge Expedition has been on tiie same lines; more intensive study 
of particular peoples in their natural sturoundings ; Ims of the anal}'tical and com¬ 
parative study of the customs and traditions of widely difforcut regions; more 
careful obissification of cultures with regard to their distributtons and affinities witli 
each other ; and. it should be added, leM confident enunciation of general con¬ 
clusions in proportion as the complexity of the material became better under¬ 
stood. To see where we stand now, compare Sir James Frazer's introduction to 
Dr. MaUnowski’s AryifmtiLt of the tVtuitem Pacific with Frazer’s own preface to the 
first edition of the Goldct^ Bough, published in 189U. 

It is only fair to insist, in \tcw of some recent criticisms, that from the first 
systematic handling of the matter, in the middle of the nineteenth century, this 
regional and distributional standpoint has been normal among British anthro 
pologists. In Tylor’s Primitive Culture, published in 1871, the leading thought is, of 
oourse, evolutionary, as wo should expect at that time. We read, for example, that 
" On the one hand, the uniformity which so largely pervades civilization may be 
ascribed in great measure to the uniform action of uniform lauses; while on the 
other hand ito various grades may be regarded as stages of development or evolutions, 
each the outcome of prerious history, and about to do its proper port in shaping the 
history of the future." Hut at the same time there is ample recognition of the 




mfliicnM of suKOundinsB, and of th^ consequent anomabeii atid uiicodormidso m 
the geogmphicttl distribution of amtkropologicol facts* To quote agum from tba 
sanie book: " To the ctbaograpberi the b<iw and arrow is a apeciw, the habit cf 
Battening ehildrea^s fikuM* b a species, the practiCT of rcckonkig hy tenn is a speciei ; 
the geogniphieal dbtributioti of these things, ami their traiuiiniiseion from re^ to 
have to be atiidiftl aa the naturalist studies the geography of his botanical 

and zoological !*pectes.*^ 

It ia in the evolutioaof the material arta that thb ajiaiogr Mweeu aotbiopo- 
loglcd and biological data b most obvious—for here we baveinarcliffological evide^ 
the wme perspective backward in time, and the same sort of clmngoa of distribution 
from one periwl to another, a* we are afiorded in biology by goologicaj evidence. 
But there is abo Jocumentary evidence in plenty for the hbtoiicrtl development «f 
customs and maritutlona. i hough they leave no muterial relics, ronsequcotly tl» 
proof apT^eare to be complete that an evolubonary explanation a as appbeabb to 
bunion achievements as to the plants and auimalB ; and that one of the tiuain faetoiS 
in such evolutionary changes is indepeadent o! tradition* and oven of volithm*— 
namely, the outer world, in all ite geographical and regiomd variety* 

These me aonie of the roasoDS why the scientific study of human behaviour, 
even in the least complex kinds of human societies* has lagged so far behind otb«f 
branebt* of biological and—must we add—some branches of hmuamstk study also. 

AfjiticatUyu* a/ At)ihtofol4Xf^ m t^jrreirf Prorimfi ond 'T^wric** 

We have next to face the question* in what diiecticms is it possihle—and has it 
been practicable—to apply anthropological methods or concluaions, either to 
practical quefftkma, or to aupplemcnt other methods of studying buman bebavionr 1 
And we are conlionted at the outset with a profound difierence between th« mode 
of approach of the practical man and the scientific rcaearcbcr. which it is of the firat 
impartanca to tcaliic, if we are to imderatajid the limits and the conditions of applied 
seience of any kimi, and if we art to make clear to the practical ta^y as we have 
unfortunately so often to do, the Umita and the condittons under which all scientific 
work necessarily goes on. 

The " practical man,’’ like the rosearcher, la dealing with problems to which 
knowledge alone can supply solutionji. He wanta knowledge, and if he » truly 
pradtical and thoroogh in the practice of his biwincaa, he warnfa all the ktiowfei^ 
which is Tehjvant to the caae. But he has to deal with events aa they come ; with 
opporiuDCties which are momentary, and do not recur. At mich momenta* involving 
instant dectakrii, he has no tijno to make reMarohes^ or to oTrange for expenmenta. 
He has to use what knowledge he baa iJroady ’ and, if he ealLis in an expert, he 
wimta his opinion now. Armwl with such knowledge as them la^with only that 
fragmeat of existing knottdedge which is within his momentary reach—he has to 
jnake his decision, irrevocably. He may have the luck to mend — later and with 
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fuller but belated knowledge—same of the coaseqiienoes of a false step ; hut that is 
lack, not business. 

Contrast with thiB the outlook and procedure of the " reflearcher." Potentially 
he is* like Arkiotlc^s Deity, " spectator of all time and all existence.” Not that he 
sees it all, os yet, but it Is a matter of iudlderence to him—iu ao for im he is simply 
and solely seeking after truth^whether what he Buds is of practical utility or not. 
Standing as he does in the trenches, on terdtory ImrtUj won, at the border'line 
between knowledge and the unknown, he too takes his opportunities as they couje. 
winning a foot of grmmd here, and a foot there, or losing, it may be, whole yanhi 
of precarious occupancy, in the collapse of some acheme which did not rcaJly hold 
together. Por lack of other knowledge—lacking perhaps in some department fso- 
out of his own way —ho may be " stalled ” for years; by the converging advance of 
coEeigues, to right and left, he may be carried forward unawares over positions he 
could never have won by trontal attack. But hb work, how^averr fragmoniary, is 
systematic; he does his bit " in a campaign which follows u plan—that plan 
among events thciuselvea, which reoaoo eventually fomiulaten iirefutably ; wbirli 
seems ao obvious and convincing, when we look back across conquered provinces, 
now rcconditioneil, organizedt and fertile in practical resources. But it is seldom, 
that the cbaiaces of discoveiy come at a practical tuiriing'poiat. tTiven foresight, 
and time to look ahead, practical ability and sciontxEio Insight worlnng togethei 
may have the luck to go for; in tho old saying, that " neceasity is the mothvr of 
invention.*' is a large measure of truth. But it lb eommener that the pFactic4l 
muiuBiit passes, and discovery comes later, to bo put away, " for ti« luiother 
tune." The normal rcpoaitoiy' of discovflTics, aa of Noah's Dove, Is to a pigeou-holo. 

Rut it Is just tills inevitable bck of connesdon between the growth-point of 
ayatcmatic know-lcdgc, and the chance exigoncica of cveiyday life. That juatifiea 
the claitn of science upon the pracdcal man, to be given an adequate start in the; 
race. F omcrjcfiaf is forearmed^ as we know; but it is not so gon eraliy realirjcd that, 
in all mattera of appEed know!edge,/onfarmftf is/ornrtfrHf.'d: when the new prohleni 
looms up before the practical man there ie no tunc fo make eiperiments, or to send 
out earpeditlous, in. the hope of colliKiting the facts, or verifying current nntdons of 
whiit happens. A chemical inaiiufactuivr, no doubt, nmuitainj bis ncaiiarGLh 
laboratory priimirily to deal with immediate problems of thU practical kind, as 
thoroughly as time ponnita. It is not, however, always tronj these re^earchca oi 
from practical iraproveinente suggested by them that the greatest retiiimi on hia 
expendittire comes; but from independent investigationa, suggested (It may be) 
by some earlier question of the bind already mentioned, hot elaborated in spare 
time, and leadiug into new grcMiml. unforeseen and unconnected with the t-unrent 
prat‘tic4‘ of a but^ineas. 

In the same way, more genetaEv% the broad outlinea of all systematic sciences 
are established by aystcmatic work, now in the laboratory, now in the library, now 
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in the vrorkAhop or this open held, 4 uiti> iudcpendeut of the chance incidents 
of A consulting pmctice, or even the routine of a class-room. 

There is another coutrast between pure and applied science, which it Lh esperioliy 
needful to keep in mind, when the appUcationa of the science ore so closely concerned 
with human welbbeing, ns we find thorn to be in antlLropotog}’. 

Pure scieru'e (it hardly needs to be repeated) is concerned wholly with the 
disc'o\’eiT of truth, with establishing, beyond question, what actually happens 
throughout its special field. With the utilisation of this knowledge it is not in 
any way concerned. That a poi8e<i magnet tends to lie in a particular position in 
regard to a coiled wire through which an electric current passes, is a physical fact 
which can be veriHetl at w’ill ; nothing can alter it, but also there is no obligation 
on anybody ever to repeat the experiment, except for educational ends, which, 
however, are pra<'tical. not scientific ends. If it is of any importance to anybody 
that any poised object should be caused to change its pose, here is a way in which 
thU can be accomplished ; and the force with which it can be made to move depends 
oil the strength of the current we choose to employ. The question, why anyone 
should ever wish to make use of such a device, and for what purpose, is a totally 
different one ; and different again is this other question—how much time, or trouble, 
or expense wc think it worth while to employ in constructing, adjusting, or improving 
it. These are all questions, not of pure, but of applied science, and they are con¬ 
cerned not with the ascertainment of “ what actually happens,*' but with the 
realization of something which perhaps never has happened, and might never 
Itappen but for our desire and resolve. 

In the historical and distributional sciences it is tlie same, and even more 
obviously so. This indeed is a popular criticism of them. In the pure science of 
geology we are concerned to establish what, for example, is the distribution of gold 
or any other constituent of the earth's crust, and how and when it came to l)e so 
distributed. The othej’quwtions, whether it b worth while to go and look for gold 
in thb or that place : wliethor, knowing it to be there, it b worth while to win it; 
and, ha\'ing won it, for what purpose to employ it ; —belong not to geology as a 
pure science, but to the applied sciences of the prospector, engineer, and financier. 
Similarly, the biological determination of the modes in which the characteristics of a 
breed are hereditarily transmitted b a question of pure zoology or botany, and quite 
independent of the problem, what kind of beans or horses we wbh to breed, and 
for what purposes. .Vm! so. too, in the study of m a n k in d, there are pure sciences of 
anatomy, racial anthropology, psychology, economics, and so forth, and there are 
applications of them to problems of daily life as remote from those of the pure 
sciences Utemselvee as the pnictical questions of cattle-breeding are from questions 
of Mendelian inlirriUnoe. 

In every science, however, the method of ascertaining what actually happens 
b exactly the same, whether the question at issue b a practical one or purely 
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theoretiral ; ami carelessnesA or dishooeAty leads as surely to confusion and failure 
in the one kind of problem as in the other. A curious anthropological instance 
occurred in the first days of Italian politkai unity, when conscription was intro¬ 
duced throughout the new nation-state, and conscripts were accepted or rejected 
according*to a ^stem based on Pnissian experience, at that time the fine fiower of 
military art. But an unexpected percentage of healtliy young Italians were 
rejected in aome, yet not in all, parts of the country ; and as nothing was amiss 
with the lads, it was clear that there must be something wrong with the standard. 
Accordingly Rudolfo Livi undertook his famous investigation—from the conscript 
r^risters themselves -of the limits and regional distribution of Italian statures, 
the first rutional survey of physical characters. He demonstrated the wkie 
range of stature and other anatomical features l)etwecn the nortlj and south of the 
recently united state —which no one had suspected before -and cixubled the Italian 
War Office to adjust the German-maile standards, with which it naturally 
starte«l. to the real limits of military efficiency among a amallcr-built people than 
the Pruwiauw. In this Italian example it was a mere miandyenture due to excusable 
ignorance. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, it would seem os if tiie wish had been father to 
the thought, as in the political importanc-e attached by the founders of Bismarckian 
Germany to the bair-and-eyc colours of the school children examined by Rudolf 
Virchow. Here the military authorities refused to allow the colour-census to be 
mode from the conscripts, and the political authorities made use of the larger per¬ 
centage of Wonilneas which was recorded among the children—many of whom 
darken perceptibly as they grow up — to claim a degree of homogeneity between 
Germau-speaking people in the north aud in the south, which every traveller in 
Bttvaria knows to be exaggerated, but which has been of profound political import¬ 
ance in reconciling quite different types of people to meml)erHhip of a state in which 
Prussian influence was to be dominant. 

Another striking example of the recovery of ground lost through a false assump¬ 
tion, by acting on sounder principles when at last they were ascertained, is the histor}* 
of the Northeni Territoiy of Queensland. This bos been so ivcently discussed by 
Professor J. W. Gregory* that the points need only to be summarised here. From 
I8ft0 to ltHK» it was generally believed that it was impossible for white men to 
settle permanently within the Tropics, and there seeracfl therefore no reason why 
sub-tropical .Asiatics should rrot be allowed, and even encounigcsl, to settle therv. 
Kxperieuce of the results of this policy, and especially of the ditticulty of preventing 
Asiatics once a«lmht«l from passing on from the tropical uiitlamls into the cities, 
cnforcetl reconsideration of the whole question. Meanwhile, the founders of tropical 
medicine had demonstrated that it was not the climate but the diseases of tropical 

• proe, Hrii. A**.. 1^24 nfi. 125-47, r^|». p|t. 
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regions urbich were the abetncle^ juid that, thoii^li ihe climate cj<inld not bt atteredt 
diBeain^ might I>e avoided^ if not elinjinated, from the oullivaijle regiatm. Ths 
experiment wiia therefore made of eoniliicting u thorougbJT tropioal enterpmer the 
crtthivatioft of sugar, bv irliite labour only, and with nomptete The onlr 

mdispeDsabb precautions were strict medical ronriol of the ttonrwa of dbcascT and 
atnoi economic control of the standard of bTuig, by exeinding all persons whoee 
itandards are lower than those of the whites, 

I have dealt rather more fuBj with these last examples because tliev illiLsiratte 
a risk to which all applied ecienee is exposed^ namely, that of applying to practical 
ends the knowledge available at the partkiulaT moment when the need for its utiliza¬ 
tion lias become iirgeoi. It was a chapter of technological accldeiita which harl 
far-reaching eqtise^nencea i Jfrsf, that the Creek diseoveiy of the ^tiTamHutguio 
occurred in n pl^ae of culture which had neicher fuel enough to diivo uu eni^ne 
that WAS more than it laboratory toy. nur I»oi}er-plate to withstand the prt^um 
neceswiry for industrial purposes : and tfecwinf. tfmt the nJiHJem. inilustrial moveiuont 
took place in .i gtH)gTiiphicai region where the weather wa»s no violent and tinkle tlwt 
any device liased upon the windmill was discredited in advance, but where, on the 
other hand, the climate was ao tnclejnent that the natural place, where a brainy 
youth would loaf, was by the hearth with its bohbitig kettle-lidwith tbi' result 
that wp endmed a wasteful dentuiy, and more, of rmprwsatingHUigmefi ijefore the 
genhis of Sir Charles Parsons recalled irs to the point reached long ttefore by Hero of 
Alexamlria. and gave us not only the turbine, but a upw series of water- 

turbines ua well. To take another iustanw from applied phyKioa^ all attcmipta to 
correct the defects of the mariaer^a composa, by increasing the length and weight of 
the needle, failed Iteoaiisv they wen^ finased upon imperfect ac^^dmuUmce with the 
mechamcal factors in the problein. It was William Thompson's determinutkiii to 
*' learn all about the compaas," as he himself put it. before ottemptdng to improve 
it, which led hint bank to the funtlameotul problem, ami gav'c Kirn a notation which 
was the oonvera* of tlioM which it superaeded. 


7'A< Prvgresa Artihrctpolog^ httpftffh nxiMjaitioH m Scicrusir, 

If 1 now intttiduoe a brief retrospect of the stages by which British anthro¬ 
pology has been accorded e$omn mooaurc of recognition jis jm tipplicalie^ if not yet a 
very much upptini scieocej with an epitfode like thaaa already deeeribed—where an 
dl-founrled theory led to rniiigulded and e^^iituidly dangerous practice—it is mainly 
to show that aDthropologbta themaelviiS btc conacious of th^ shtudeoimiigi), as well 
as thr tnerita, of their seknoe; and also of the grave responsibility which Iwa u|>on 
any study which ebunm to have pmcticaJ on well os apeculative bearingo. 

Organized anthropology begins in Hngktid with the foraulation of the Kt.hiio- 
logienl J^iety of I^mdoii in 1343, " fJu the contirieut of Kur»[w," as 1 Iwve 
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attempts! to expUin elaewht'n?,* ’* the zoological controverey as to the muitipUcity 
or unity of manictnd. colnddetl almost exactly in time with the new philolo^cal 
moveinent, wherein the groes (aliacy — tint/ua, tot gt^Hteg — of the emiivalence 
of speech and hn*ecl reinforced that sentiment of luitionuJity in public utTairs which 
still dominates Kitropean politics, and (in this special <|uestion) worked wholly in 
favour of the polygenists. In Rnsland, on the other hand, polvgenist views could 
iiardly tfet a hearing. In America, vast material interesta populariiied — indeed, 
almost enforced—laimarcklan special pleading of the question, '* how far a race may 
have been, or may liccorae, modified by the combined action of time and moral and 
|th 3 rAicai caiisea,'' and, consequently, ** what position in the social scale Providence 
lias assigned to each type of man.*** In other words, hit your brother-man hard 
enough, .and often enough, and irrespoiuibly enough, nmlar a tropical sky —the 
“ combined action of time and moral and physical causes ** and a negro results: 
but remember that ** while Almighty Power on the one hand w not re»|ionsibIr to 
man for the distinct origin of human racea, these on the other are accounuible to 
Him for the manner in which their delegated power is used towards each other - 
in other words, hit a negro hard enough, and often enough, hut with a due sense of 
responsibility, and under transatlantic conditions, and you may, (Jod helping you, 
get him white again. 

The FntMdatiot^ of the AiUhropalogxcnl InstihOe^ 1871 . 

Though polygenist views were not popular—the English press about 1H40 was 
described aa ** unanimously unitary”—we have the orlmisaion of Prichanl. the 
leading representative of nnitaiy’ views, that polygenist ojiininns were held in 
some scientific quarters, though not openly expressed for reasons of prudence^ ; uml 
later. James Hunt and other members of the Ethnol<»gical Society of txindon, 
became so frankly polygenist, that they sec^nled during the .\merican crisis, and 
fouiKlcd the Anthropological Society in 1863.< But, meanwhile, the general 
recognition of Boucher de Perthes’ discovenM in 1858 hail gained the necessary 
allowance of time for ilifferentiation of blacJc, white, and yellow from the issue of a 
aiDgic progenitor ; Darwin's Oritfin of Specie* in 1859 had given reasons both for 
the mode and for the fact of such differentiation ; ami when the issue of the 
.Vmertcan Civil W ar had numbered the " delegated power '* of white over black 
among the lost causes of applied anthropology, the lion lay down with the Iamb 

• Myirs. Vmir. Cmltfcruin Fubt. im Hiatory, ir (1916). p. 7J. 

> J. C, N«» and Q. R. Cilkklon, Type* </ Mankimd. Philadelphia (Htli t«d.), 1867, pp. 49-60. 

• J, C. PriohanL Sataral Hiatary vf Ifoa, Londoo. 1648. p. 6. 

• Detaila are ipven in Sir .\rthar Keith's PnaUmHat AMrtaa, 1917 (J.HA.U xlvii. 
PP* 19-22j. lliat Hunt's views oo the Kegm Questino kfl directly to thr aecwMion 1 teamed 
fmm the late Sir Kdward Tylor. who was a member of both Soeietirw. 
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in 4, Saint Martin’s Piact?, and the Ethnological and Anthrnpologicai .Societiea 
liecame iuergt>(i in the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland.^ 

It has been, I think, partly the result of this composite origin that our Institute 
has continued to hold so level a balance between the physical and the cultural 
*wp®cta of our science, to the great material benefit of ua all. The only subsetjuent 
foundations covering at all the same ground* have either been, like the Folklore Society 
of 1878, expreasions of a predilection for the literary, aotiejuarian. and home-regional 
aspects of certain branches of it, or like the African Society of 1901, or the Japan 
Society, concerned with more intensive study of a particular region, people, or culture. 

Indeed, in one instance, the process has been reversed. The establishment, 
quite recently, of on Indian Section within the Anthropological Institute has not 
only not detracted from the efficiency or prosperity of the Royal Asiatic Soejety, but 
has brought the Institute into direct touch with Indian coUeaguee, and has iiuide 
what we believe is permanent provision for the maintenance of one of the most 
valuable of Orientalist publications, the Indian Aniiqttanft so long maintaineti 
almost single-handed by our distinguished Fellow, Sir Riohanl Temple. 

(Jrtfanized lUsearrk, and Concerted Interpretation*, 

The next step forward was taken, once again, in response to a political idtuation. 
.\fter long tentarive exploration, Africa was rather suddenly “ opened up ” t<» 
European exploitation; and as there was not in “ darkest Africa ” itself any 
potential claimant to on African empire—no Incas, no Great Khan, no Middle 
Kingdom, not even a Confederacy of Rve Nations—the result was a “ scramble for 
.4frica,” which in some respecta recalled the scramble for North America in the 
e^ffiteeiith wntury. Similarly in Asia, there was virtual partition, between France 
and Gnat Britain, of all that lay south of China and east of India. East of this 
region, and far into the Pacific, industrial expansion in Europe, and agricultural 
development in Australia, createtl new demands for man-power as well as for 
raw materials. Obviously, new regions of contact with local and special cultures 
were at the same time new fields of observatioa, and presenter! new problems of 
government, new aspects of what came to bo called the “ WTiito Man's Burden.” 
anil this at a time when industrial conilitions at home were making people ” think 
hard " about economic and social rather than about political institutions. While 
Lord Salisbury was admitting cynically that ” we are all socialists nowadays," 
writers so different in antecedents ond outlook as Post and Maitland. Ratzel and 

* The Psris irAothropologir IumI been founded in I860, wbemia the 8ooi^t4 I^Uumv 

logiqtia de Paha (1830) had been almrait exactly coeval with the .Aborigima Protection Society irf 
1 838, from which the Ethnolo|dcaJ Society of Ix)odon had been itaelf a eecoa ri em (Keith. J.R,A I 
xlvh.p. ISy. Toptnard {Anthertpoion. Loodon. E,T.. 1800, p. 16) rrfen iooeely to an eartW 
*’ EthiMdogica) '* Society ** of an exciuaivcly philaQLhropkr character. 

« The .hort.UTcd London Anthropological Society (1873-6) wa> little mure than phantaan. 
of the old *• anthropological ** faction (Keith. Lc., p. 23, note). 
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NV«tt*»rfnart!k, Robertson Smith and Fraxer—above all. Huxley in hi» 

Ijrtiurr of 1892—were alike popuUrudni; the notion that “ we are all sociolo^lsta 
now.' In 1898 Dr. Haihlon (“oiiH write of thia phaae of anthro|>o]o^eal study: 

*' Sociology ia the study of human communities, Iwth simple and complex, and 
an attempt is now being made to trace the rise of single communities and their 
gradual and diverse evolution to the complex civilizations of ancient and modem 
times. . . . The physical conditions of a country . . . affect the life of the human 
inhahitaotfi of that cotintry: in other words, the mode of life of a primitu'c people 
is condit.ione<l hy its environment. . . . .\coording to this method of investigation, 
we Sturt from physical geography and find ourselves drawn into statecraft and 
political econ<»my.”* Here evolutionary biological notions derived through Tvlor 

and Pitt-Rivers from LublsM^k and Darwin are combined with an economk’ and 

• « 

sociological onthiok which came partly from Buckle, partly from Jje Play, iwrtly 
from Oerman geographers, and especially from Ratsel.* 

It was also now first vividly and generally recognized among anthropologists 
themiselves that the *' clash of cultures *’ was spreading so rapidly, and causing such 
devastation among recessive mo<les of life, that there was serious risk that irreplace¬ 
able evidence would disappear l>efore it was recorded. This conviction was greatly 
n‘inforoe<i by the realization in this country, due largely to the ideas of Manniiardt 
and Wilrken. tluit even what passed for ** folklore ** and ** supenttition ** hwl value, 
and also t-hat much of this material might provisionally at least be (?om>atenated 
with the help of a few leading notions, such as are the chapter-headings of the first 
/rtjffnt Bw4ffk (1891), of Gomme’s KthhfJofpf in Fn/iHorr (1892), and of Hartland's 
L^'tuf of (1894). The foundation of the Folklore Society in 1878— 

it hjis, as we remember, celebrated its jubilee last September marks an early stage 
in this kiml of work, so far as it com^ems our own country. In 1892 the British 
.Association appointed n rommittw to conduct an ** Ethnographical Survey " of the 
United Kingilom; it included representatives of the Society of Antiquaries of 
fsindon. the Folklore Society, the Dialect Societ}*, and the .Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute ; anti in 1893 the Royal Irish Acatlemy began its series of reports on the some¬ 
what ambitious programme of an Ethnogra)>hir Survey of Trelantl.* 

Almost simultaneously, Her!>ert H. Risley submitted to the Anthropological 
Institute hi* memorable paper, " The Stutlv of Ethnology in India," firstfnihs t»f 
personal inviwtigations and a genius for svmpathetic and far-sighted administration, 
which fotinil full scope in the great Crunim nf India of 1901, and are best Olustrated 
in its Efktuttjrapkir Appmdicfjt, separately pnbliaheil by Risley himself in 1903. 

‘ A. Hsddtm. Tkr Mam. Loncton. l8fW. pp. xrii-xviil. 

* F. Raixel. AutAmpogfOfmpki^. T. IR9I : Tf. Ift99, Hii earlier I'dUyrtrnnr/r (|g8.V-S) wm 
(K tpitUrRetl in Knxianil tmtler the title TAe Rartj nf Man (3 roU., I^nndnn. IWM-8), «aperwdin(r 
•iirh pioneer trnrkA m Rer. J. G. Wood's Sainral //lilory tif Mam (iSftS) uti'l amd ki» 
Hamditeoek (I88a). A. IL Keane’s Ktkunta^ ^Camhritlgn. was another ulon of the 

* Haildon. Thf Stmd^ «f Mam, 1897. pp. 43R-7. 
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TLia ui cfmme, not tfw fiisfe (lysti^miitjc attempt tm th« p«rt of a tlivi^»^d 
govemmMit to tn.kj‘ atock of the birnkwurd or dion oiUt^ires iimler kt» care. In 
the Ignited the ;:eniu& imd enlhusliidin of W, Pownll, hy the 

^mpathetie foiBsjgbi of Clareufti King, had founded the Btueau of Kthnoloar in 
18 Tt> to take over ond extend othnobjaeal raaeaiehos olreody iindertakCTi m alalwur 
of love by ollicera of the United States Oeological Survey; ji precedent foUoBr ed m 
Caujida thirty yeura bter, when the G«)logicii| Survey took over the work of the 
Conuuittee on the Xorth-We«t Tribe« of Canada, which harj Wn ongmated by the 
British Association at its Montreal meeting in and wtw Feorganhee-j as im 
Ethnological Survey Conimittoe at the Toronto meeting of 

Still e^er, and more continuotwly active, was the Dutch Government's 
ethnographical work in ita l-laat Indian posseaaiona, aupplemeuted by the researches 
of imofficifll travellers and by the colloctiona and leport# of the Ethnographical 
at Leydea* To this period ah» Iwloitgs the fine pionwr work of Codrington 
(for nxumpto) in Melanesia, Sir Wiliiaui Maegregor in New (Suinea. Sir KwrartJ ini 
Thuru Uj Bi^kh Guiana, J^r, t^barJes Hose ia Bomno. and the first jonmeys of 
Spencer and GiUen in Auatralk. The deliberate employment of trained ethnotoaistfl 
by Sir Heguiold Wingiite in re-orgaukmg Egyprian Sudan falk a few ht-uq 
later, but Wingate had seen service under KitchenCT. and Kltrlierver had truined 
hims<‘If in Piiiestinc and f^ypnia to understand the native mmd mtiraately, Ihdore 
he ever had coounand of native levi.^s. The^, and eapecially the work vf Hts%, 
Ctooke, Roee. and their ooUeague^, omoinl and voluntary, in Indian echnogmpby! 
were the prccedeote which enconraged the proposals for an Imperial Btiraan of 
Ethnology, Mention ahoiiid also be made, in this connection, of two other points: 
the much earlier esbibdshnneut of an ArchKoIogioal Survey for India, with whin 
acoiw and modest fnndjs for the conservation of raounmento ; and of the project 
for an Imperiil Institute, primarily to comineniorate the Diamond Jubilee uf 
but presiinmbly to bo of some furthar use afterwaivis; though on this point opinion 
WHfl--und is—more varied and less prerfee. 


Prtfjtiixuis for «» Imperiid Etifcut* of Ethnoiofftf. 

At the Liverpool meoting of the British Asaociftticin in iS'M a resolution was 
adopted:— 

" Thst it is of urgent importaiiw: to pre®) upon the Government tlic necessity 
of establisiung a Bureau of EthnnJo^- for Greater Brimin, which* by 
coUecting information with regard to the native racw within and on 
the lM>tders of the Empire, wilf prove of immense value to ju-ii-Tu e nud 
to the Government itaeU/'* 


‘ ^ two (LiTorpooIl. Tbc mmiutiiKi iti rJu. AiiUiiu|io|«,kii1 

[ P™,jd=n,, Jlnhu, J. K,™, E™.,),.,, .r, u M™, SMi,tari«. H. Bdfpoi ,ld i c 

PP •>« UmlPn »ci«i» for ^ ^ ^ 
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Thtt nxtoinmuiMlMtiuu was referred to u oommittcc. int'lutiin^ Sir John Evaiut, 
John l^ubhock, Profenttor Tylor, aiui Mr. (afterwanU Sir Hercules) Read, of the 
Birtidi .Museum, which report«! in the following sense. Various societies have 
ooUcct^sl and published ethnological material, but it is uue<|ual and unsatisfactozT. 
Explorers have usually travelled for other purposes than that in which these societies 
am interested ; they are untrained and unsystematic in their work. \N'hol«* regions 
devokl of big game, or of minerals, wer»* imrcpresented in anthropological records. 
If it be admitted that the study of the huiiuin race is an important branch of science, 
no further argunieiit is needed to commend the gathering of the required facts; 
and if this work is worth doing, it must be ilone without delay. With the exception 
fM'rhaps of the n^ro, none of the lower races are capable of living side by side with 
wtutes. The usual result of such contact is demoralization, plii'sical di'cline. and 
^iiininutiun of numliers. Only while these ficoples exist is it possible to presciv'e 
th«ur traditions and record their habits of life. Such direct evidence is necessarily 
more valuable tlian accotuita filtered through the recollection even of the most 
intelligent white man. It is necessary to urge that no time bo lost. (If over twenty 
imtplaceabU* vears have since been lost by Imperial authorities, it is at all events 
not for want of plain warning from anthropologista of the dangers of procrastination.) 
As to the lieucfit to the (Jovemnient from these enquiries, the historj' of our 
relations with native tribes in India and tbe Colonics is rich in examples. In dealing 
with natives of .\frica, thorough study of their character, beliefs and superstitions 
is an mimitted necessity. Even in dealing with the higlily civilized natives of 
India, familiarity with their religious and racial prejudices is esaeutial. 

The only training given (at that date) by officers, traders and missiemaries was 
ac«{oired on the spot. They leamt to deal with natives by experience, sometimes 
d«^ly liougbt. Dutch officials, on the other hand, hail a regular course of mstruc* 
lion us to tlie life, laws, religion, etc., of the inhahitauta of the Dutch Inrlies; and 
tiMite was a Dutch official bandbemk for the use of civilians also. 

A Bureau of Ethnology (it was argued) would not be expensive, if only the 
scheme were explicitly recognized and encouraged by Government. The opinion 
was wiilespread tluit high oilmtuistrative influences discouragetl the expenditure of 
time or energy on observations or enquiries of this kind; and it was urgent that 
this misapprehension should be dispelled. Kipling's ** Dravidian Pig ** in fact had 
a human counterpart. If the Colonial Office, Foreign Office, .\timiralty, anil the 
Intelligence Branch <if the War Office would issue instructions to thej^ officers, 
** not only tliat they were at liberty to conduct these enquiries, but that credit would 
be given to them officially for good work in this direction,” many oliservers. qualified 
by experience, would at once put themselves and their leisure at the disposal of the 
Bureau. 

Tbe Bureau itself should b«‘ in London, annexed to (and under) some existing 
Government agenev. The (’olonial Office obviously hati some advantages, but the 
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Committee preferred the Britbh Miueimi. A Director and two or three clerks 
w'ould probably suffice at first; but the scientific, as well as the practical, value of 
the results might justify increase of staff after a few years. As to publication, the 
Committee rc!8er>’e<l its opinion, the scope of an lmp<^rial Bureau being obviously 
much wider even than that ‘of the U.8. Bureau of Ethnology, which publishes its 
THports. but is limited to American topics. It was proposed to approach the 
Government by deputation in conjunction with the .Anthropological Institute.* 

To thb proposal the Trustees gave a general approval * with a view “ both to the 
objects in view of the Association and to the enlargement of the British Museum 
colle<'tinni*.” Rearrangements already in progress within the Museum would 
shortly permit of carrying this into effect. Nothing happemsi for the moment, hut 
in reply to further representations from the British .Association m 1898 a room was 
found which might ser\'e as an office for making a start with the scheme, “ but 
while the Trustees have accepted in principle the propasal. . . , the desired end 
could scarcely be obtained arithout the influential co-operation of the Britisli Asso* 
ciation.”* The shuttlecock was flying well. 

The President of the British Association (Sir Michael Foster) accordingly apjiealed 
to the Prime Minbter (L/ird Salisbury) to remove any misapprehension that might 
exist as to the propriety of the collection of ethnographical information by officials 
favourably placed for such enquiries; and the Foreign f)ffice issued instructions to 
H.M, (o mmiss ioners ui Lganda, anri East and Central .Africiui Protectorates, to 
H.M. Consul-General in the Somali ('oast Protectorate, ami to H.M. .Acting .Agent 
at Zanzibar, and H.M. Constil at Brunei. It was explained to the Foreign Office 
that the Bureau staff would frame the questions, and that the (x>mmissioneni, consuls, 
and so forth would only have to answer them, at their own convenience apparently, 
and also at their own expense ; for there was no provision for anything hut a little 
clerical assistance at headquarters.* 

The workings of official minds are a special department both of anthropology 
and of social scienw. It was, of course, useless, in face of .American experience, to 
aav that a Bureau of Ethnology was impracticable; useless in face of current 
preparations for a C’ensus of India in HtOl to say that Great Britain hail no one to 
organiz<‘ it; useU'ss to pretend that the British Miu«eum*s collections were odetpiate, 
when they were notoriously outclas8«Hl already, even in respect of certain British 
Possessions, by Uvdrn and IhTlin; useless to plemi that Government servant# 
had no time for ethnological work, in face of the contributions of Dutch oftic-iala 
to anthropology, and of the fine unofficial service* of men like Rbley, Crooke, Hose, 
ini Thurn, Eliis, Kirk, and Temple. The alternative was to accept the pmj^Tt in 

* Poxr. Hrit, Am., 18V7 (Toreiito), pp. Ixxxiv-vi. 

* Hnt. .'In.. 1HV8 (Bristol), pp. Ixxxit- t, 

* lint, Att„ IH90 (Dover), pp, )xxiv-v, 

* Prat. Hrit. Am.. U., pp. Ixxxix-xr. 
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priiiulpk’ ATiil fitArv'e U Ui pmftiut?. Tlie rttvoiiiiiWj p¥fi*omicl and Hc<>onuiifHlatiijfi of 
t]»* Britinh ^Inscum tFinained bk tiefore. and wtrp not aerkutriy Atrairnni by the 
fi'w ropoitfi vrhkli caaic for a while throiiiih ottidal chnnneU, 


Th*' iviifth Afrits» Sit nut wn in liMMI, 

A eonwpkiuoiis opjHirf,unity tor applyiap antkropolopjt^al experietn^ to a Vfiyt 
pnirtical qiiftitiGii, and at the santi* lime for estcmding anthropological knowlwlpa 
in a dircctciini which everyone now bccb to hjivi- urpedtly impcrattvei^ caitia 
with the 8<nith African War. In th« event of victory, the Britiwh tiovcmnient 
would oh™iyh- have to review , and junhalily would have to reSTBO. the trt>attnent 
hitherto neconl«i U» natives in tlio TnunuTud and OrBjijie Hiver territories, as well 
as the ^lenerat terms of intercourue hiuI co-operafimi hctw'i-cn EoropoaiiA and hiitivas 
throughout Britijth South Africa. Accordingly, in agreement with the Fidkbre 
Society, the Anlhrojxdugicol Institute pfcticnUal in the AudiTiier of JW>1> a detailed 
meniorial to H.M. Secretary of State for the Cobaice, Sir. Joseph {JhanjlHTlndi,^ 
of which tha princilMvl pointa were these. The native population of the districts in 
qua*tion, estimated at nearly I.OXi.tHK) persons. " doea not tend to die out ia 
consequence of contact with Europeans; on the contrary, the natives arc prolific, 
and hence are likely to renmin a permnneut oloment of the population." Tluflo 
natives arv In a somewhat atlvimced social Htate, having a trilml orgaiu/ntion, 
teligiou« institutions, and n niomlity of their own. But roiitant with civilunution 
tcudh to break up their organiiiatioi!. to destroy their cnatonis, and to set them itne 
fntm mmiy of the old moral rcatraints. without imjx>rting new ones, and gcni-rally 
to rviuJer thciu ditficult of nianagcmeut by n Kuropenn Uoveminent/' Thin 
tendency “ is grvotly accdctatcd where, as too frequently happens, the Government 
•Jru'S not take special pains to aseeTtain tire customs and institutions of the narivea, 
and to make rejpilationa for them* carefully conBidcro<l in the light of such infor’- 
mat Ion." 

^l/mv of the diflicultieit between Europeans ond rmtivcit nruw not from wilful 
iltsregarrl, hut simply from ignoranew . . , iiml it is iiotoTlou* that disastrous 
re«nlb. . . , lui\^M>fteii followid, .... Somellung is Already known on the subject 
fiuui the TV|HUtfi of misstonarjes and imvellem, hut the knowltnigc m fragiiit-niarj' 
und wantiug iu accuracyEmpirical scquaintatiC'e of oiticials with iintive custom, 
nor living rcctmliHl, has be picked up iu piecemeal fashion by everyone who i* 
appoint chI to admiuistrativc office, and tun not lit studii'd syalenuiGcally i is liable 
to l*c lofit, and introiluccs wn elciuient of uncertainty m the adniinistration of justico 
und various departiutinta of government.’' At long ago IbWl, the (loveniment 
of t.'ap 4 " I wloiiv apptiinted a commtsaioii of cnqnnfj' into the customs and institntiona 

* .VrjJii., UlOlt, 3 j- Thf PnsHjjbut of ths Ftilklfijv Society wiwtlir ImLc Mr.Salnpv HiuiUnd ; 
uf ihr .Awthieysjlfirgicat litNtimiir* Ur* A t!* 
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of th(* ruiHvr poi>iilation, which htui ma^ir a moAt valuable nsport in IHfCt, amJ a 
“ rooipendium of Uaa and customs** had been compiled by (.'olonel Murlnan. 
for Britiffh KafTmria aa early a« 1858. But tribal cuntoma vary from tribe to tribe : 
a “ compendium of Kaffir lawa and customs nmy be mialeadinff to magistratee and 
administrators in the Transvaal: half-lcnoa'h>dge applied by the half-expert ia a 
public danger. 

Accordingly the two Societitw begged that ** as soon as the condition of the 
Traus\'aal and Orange River Colony permits, and prior to antf UgitiatioH affecting tkr 
natirr**' a conmiission might be appointed to enquire (a) into the customs and 
institutions of the natives of those states, and ( 6 ) into the relations lietween the 
natives and the European settlers *’; and asked that, in a^ldition to local experts, 
there might l>e included at least one person, unconnected with South Africa, of 
itN-ognized e m in enc e in the stiuiy of savage customs and superstitions in general.** 

But .Mr. Chamhcrlaiii was too busy. He <lid not agree that the present time 
was a !«uitable one for such an appointment; the officials of the new Colonies were 
also, in his opinion, too busy with “ the numerous questions of pre.ssing practical 
im{K)rtHUCc,** which evidently did not include native affairs. Even two years later, 
when the two Societies repeated their petition, and desired the Colonial accretarv 
to receive a <leputarion. they found him still too busy. " But,’* he added. “ if von 
decide to carry out such an enquiry under the au/tpices of your societies, he will 
be glad to give you any mtroductions that may help to further your object.** The 
notion of adding even one expert in native affairs to the overworked existing staff 
does not appear to have axuired to him. There was a tragi-eomic 8 e<|uel. The 
Government which had refuse*! to investigate the customs and institutions of 8 * 3 Uth 
African natives was upset by popular clamour about the treatment of importe*! 
Chinese. 


OrpaniziUiitn of AnthntpoiogimI TearJhttg. 

Tliere was, however, some excuse for official apathy. Even at the close of the 
nineteenth centurv-, no British University included any branch of unthiopolog)' 
among its degree courses. Tylor had been brought to Oxford by .lowett in 188;i 
as Reader in Anthropology, and Dr. Hatldon at Cambridge became University 
Lecturer in htlinolog}' in but no other University had any anthropologiinl 

teacher, though racial anthropologj- was studied and often encouraged in de|Mirt- 
ments of human anatomy. Tylor’s scheme for a degree course in anthropology at 
Oxfonl was rejected in 1895 by an unusual combination of opponents. repriMenting 
theolog)', classical studies, and the natural sciences—** Scribw, Pharisiw, and 8 ad- 
docees.*' as was profanely oljserved at the time. The theologians, satisfied that 
they knew * the tnith *' aliout human nature, resented the claim of “ fake gods ’* 
to senous study ; the “ Museum ** regarded the study of man as an inexact science; 
IMrrtt llufnn^iores suspected a rival in LUera Humani^sima. The good, as usmd! 
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itnd eftpccially tliP " untH>^ tniiti,'’ wen? pnemies of the .Viithropolofry 

Itccumc, Aiid ipmaiiis, n Rpt'Cial sulijir^t.’* whioli ran only offpreU in addition to 
the full degn:e coiirae in aomo pecojaiJ/jeii Natural Soknce. It need hardly be 
»dfle<l that, ftom that day to thia, no one hafl ever oUened it. Under the Kcaeureh 
Degree Statute of 1800, iiowevei, it bel^ftme possible to submit on iinDirtipologu'iiJ 
for the degree of B.Littn or B.Sc,, mid one of the carljest euadidaturea was m 
an. anthropological subjeot. The process of diaeuvering which wa?. the prniier 
Hoard of KatoUy to admit, suftefvifle. or examine an anthrojwlogist, was 
diverting, hut tmj lengthy for record here. 

But the recent successful HstabliBliment of Diploma-coiuses in LJeugraphy (llttHi), 
and Lu EconomiM (1901)* suggesUd iui alternative ^ oud the Oxford Diploma m 
Anthropology was established in 1905. under a Coimuittce contoining repreaentativKt 
of Claadral Studira, Mrnlem Etistory. OriiiHaJ Languages, and liiological Science, 
as well ns the Proh^tsaors of Comparative and Huiiuin AiiaToray, ilenra! FhiloBuphy 
and Comparative Psychology, and the Keeper of the Ashmoleun MuBenm. As 
a candidate of sulficient merit could nliUin '' dktinction " in this Diploma-examina¬ 
tion, and as the Diploma rtBell was soon aftorwards accepted as w^uivident to two 
out of the three suhjecta requm’d for the “ ordinary " RA, degree, it thus became 
possible for ^ student to follow a degree course the greater part of which was tn 
onthropologicol studicH, and m width a recogniued approximation to Honours ” 
was attainable. Cambritlge followed with a Diploma-by-Thesis in Ifliid*; London 
admitted Antlirepology' to the PaBS degcceii of B.A- anti and to .Dononrs 

B.Sc. Ill liH2, nod to Kououn* B.A. in 1922 ; and when a British jUstwiatioii C<im.- 
mitti^ reportwl on the teaching of Authropology in Great Britain in 192S, no Ic^ 
than eleven UniverHitiw proridwi Lnstniution in mieormore principtd dpjMiTtments of 
the anbject," 

Uousctineiitly, it is no longer possible to excuse public neglect oi mithropological 
stu<lii*s on the ground that they are unscientific, or oiiorganijwL or unreprawnted 
among the coiirseK of Umveosity j*tuily. 

os t^vulificathn for Pubiic 

Tlic dk&n result of tiiia recognition of Anthmiiolog^V ita a subjcei of Univeniity 
teaching was a corresponding change in ita relation to ottier subjects of study for 
candidates for appoititmeiits iu the public servic.e. la 1918, a Twjisury Uomndttee 
revised the list of subjecCa which might be offered by candidato^t for adtnisHiou to 
the Higher Civil Service, in acconiance with the general principle tliat only subjects 
of regular Ifaiversity counses were to be fully rccognizetl. E'or the moment this 
operated u uiifavonrably to Anthropology os it did, fur wxamplc, to Geography, 

1 At Ckmlwirtpi:- 1 . mplt«tnm-h>‘-KKiiTnin*iki!tt folltwed in tlH4 : ui Amhru|>itl4i|;ienl Triptwi 
^Purt ID iu 11*13. «wl s TritaMt (f^rt I wr Part If, hul noi Vxitlii In HlAi, 

J Prot, Rrii. As*,. 1933 pp. 
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Ltut in the rcvi»e<l of tuoth ** phy^it^al ” fliul sotidl " atithropology 

were recpgnutod. ench with Ji nxEixiniunL oMOCi luarktt, llki* airt.roaoiuy imd eLemeni&rv 
chenilatry. By a curioiiii retineEuent, ” phy^iiml *’ atitlirupolof^' wra held to inclurLe 
pndhifltorie aTchiEiH>bj^- and twhnoldjiijv but not a " practical " eianiinatidii. A# 
aji exammattion'subject, ^bd Anthropoloiiy hna attracted a cotutiderable number 
of rkiofly nativetf of linJiuL. To judge fitjoi pubfhhed m&rk’flheeta, 

however, the pro portion of ^eriouely ijuiiLified ahidenta hiia not Iuhui large. The 
'* pbyvtcal combliiJitiou luv? lieen ofteml bv verv few. 

OitpttrtttttitirA fnr AMifhfnpoloijictti Sitidtf fftr 

Of gn:«ter value Iwtli to tbe adviinteitient of leaming and to t!ie ^xiiiiluDt of 
udminifltTatinti tUnn the provkinn of dcjprijc-coiirst's or their tHjiiivalent, or of mark- 
aheete, are the facilities offered by those Universities which Iiave st^hools or depart¬ 
ments of anthropology, to tuen who have alreaily e^iipcricnce of colonial adniinistni- 
tion and ontive aSairs, and arc prepore^l to devote part of their furtougU to syiftcniatic 
study of anthropology, or who, lading already selected for such services on other 
itnalificntiona. arc mpiirflii to coni bine anthropolopica] Atudy with other pro¬ 
bationary subjects. 

The iliplomaH:oun!ies already mentioned have always attracted botli these 
olosaes of students, and have been recoguiKcd as ultematives to tho«e ofhctBl courses 
of study which ar^ provided for probationeta, for the most part in certain I^don 
mstitudonfl. This enables an anthropological candidate to continue his w-ork 
under familiar teachetw, and [MTinits greater frwirnn of choice in regjird to special 
ivsjiecta of the snbjiwt* 

/ h<! fJtWrxe nj »ShcArw*fif ftj Aif. 

The bat point iieab elal>orAtiDn, bn-eauae it iUustmt4fi tin.- coiaditiDiiK and 
processes which go to the creation of a new subject of study, and Indeed of any new 
branch of orgfuii^ knowledge. The diversity of origin among urhook of untlm>« 
pology 18 notable and raBtnirtive, even in Britain ; It is even better illustrated if 
forrign schools also arc taken into awoiint. 

^mnionest is the crwitrpn of intend within a ilciiarttncnt of hirnian anatomy, 
Koft in racial differoncea and ckaractera, then on those externaJ conJition.s, climate, 
focsl-Kupply, and no forth, which are found to be aMaociat 4 ^i geogmpbically with this 
or that human lirciyl \ then, on the realms for thus association : then, on those 
chameters anrl qtialHwi! other than physical—technique, organisation, customs, 
lieliefs and ideas, which emerge during the process of accommocUtion. Here pbyAii:!ai 
anthropology has « start wWch it seldom forfeits, and sradal anthropology gradually 
its owm contacts outside the department, and cveuhially outside the Faculty 
of ^Ifdicine or JTatTiTal Siueuec altogi*ther. 
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.Sometimes the stArtiuff-pomt is m Jim>Io}y,% nuin ranJiJn^ a kind of arnnwl 
wiiose hj>ihit6 and ciceptiomti miige of ilifltrihution disitingiiifili him from other 
Primates, even more tkiui hi# phjtutiil build ^ whose bjibitxitionis mav be regarded ft® 
elaborated nesitii or kirs, and whewse social arrangeroeoti, Arktotlc ulrefidy saw* 
far eieeod ia comptexity those of Other gregarious specif. The samo streaa on 
distribution anti Rdaptutiou to aiimiiinilmgs (iharaeterizeB those jinthrQpoIogitfti 
schools which, oa at Leipzig imd in the University of Waled, have origmated among 
geographere ; or from the refftilta of voyages of eJtplomtion. 

Quite a different aitaation resiilte when atithropological interert itaa originated 
in arukeological. or in the ftrcihie<jIogic4il rkpartment of a achool of closaical or 
Oriental studies. Areba.'ology—fts has been aiild—k technology in the past teiwe ; 
it takes the question. “ who were the makers ** of this kind of impletuent or that* 
and ** what sort of livca did they lead i ” Trom compuriNOiLs. tlmt k, between 
pfi'Hent-dAj cultures which, among tnueh else, include arts concemeti with durable 
materkb-dtonc, metal, potter?', for example—and ancknl otdtnre® from whiidi 
only such kinds of ohjicta are preseiwed. arises the necftSHitv for eChnogTBphknl 
enquiries, and archojology exp^mtls into general ethnology. 

Unrer are the occasions when anthropology has found its first encouragement in 
the comparative study of Uss\ or Economics; though hem the special iuHtnnee of 
the London School of Eoonomics, with ita two Martin mitt- Chaim, la familiar, and 
appreciated by us alL Really eiceprional but characteThitic of its place of origin 
k the hiatoiy of onthropolDgy at the University’ of Ikuwiels, within the Faculty of 
Tlicology i the sdentifLc observational study of the Nature of Man on this earth, 
Iwhig the necessary couiiterinirt of the study of the Nature of UocI J aiul both being 
prelimmaiy disciplines for the studetit of Chrktology, of n Nature ihiit is partaking 
botli in the Human and the I>ivme, Harvard also* and the Boston Tustiture t>f 
Technology Iwgan thrir anthropologiril teariung with poiirM'S of comparative 
religion for theologians. 

This divereity of origins has Ilb aualogiea in the devdopnieiit of academic 
geography, sometimes from the gtjological, sometime!" from thf^ historical end ; but 
as the oontacTs of AnthiopolDyy with other Bcicnces are more mimerous, so ita roots 
ramify more widely. And as a result it muat be admittefi that in few ffubjccts are 
there greater diveraitied in outlook, in sourees of information, in method of approach 
to Fresh problema, than among studente of nnttrapology : a feature diatresBing to 
exAminere, and perhaps disturbiug to candidates, but TOmmon to all new and 
growing intorests. and tlioronghly wholesome and encouraging. 

Si'JuMiU of Antkn>polo^y antf R/^ioiuii tU.^rchat. 

A very important oonaequence of this variety ot outlook, and special qualifica¬ 
tion, among the studante from different schools, haa been the variety of enterprises 
to which they have sat their band. Cambridge, after long ycare, has still the matezkk 
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of tt« Torre* K.’^poJition, not yet hi tty a viable; the Pacific uolh^ctbii* 

of voa nSgeIr and in iiuotbeJT directbn tbe preatige of Kohertwo Smitli and FmrcrHi 
Oxford has the vast heritage of the Pitt-Riveia Collection nud. itA aooeeaioiLS, with 
the special atldictlcm to tcclmotogy^ which they' wore denigned to Enapirt'; ajid. 
side by aide wiilj that, an mreroat in the compajintive study* of inadtiitioiis which 
goes back beyond Tylor to Maine and Biyce and. tbilcfi nuw sturlios with old, Bristol, 
jumilHrly, lias it* Bpelteologiiuil Society, Livcrpyol haa its sfiockl coUeCtion^ ftoiu 
West xVfrica, ns Arebeelogical Institute niuinly coacemed with the Kcarer liast. 
Mini perM^nal links with China, and formerly with Hondutuh. Woles kas its ow'o 
stores of imexplcrcd Uiuterial, and ita special! problemfi.. These are only example*; 
no two batJtuticniH ari? alike in their appeal or thsir practice, 

Pmtti thw apparent tligre^aion into the hiatory of our present academic proviaioo 
for ajitiim|x>togicej teaching we may return to tho progreM of anangunients for 
rwcaiuli. and for the application of tic reaiiita of research to practical pTohlcniB, 
T[ie digression was deMbemte, however, because the acldevemcntB, and oon^equoutlv 
the ekiniM. of anthropology to-day cannot be justly appreeiated uidias regard be 
paid to the changed position of the subject iu tbe Cniversities, jiud oojiBequently 
to tlio prospect of a supply uf tramed men, which waB. effected between I0t*r> and 
1020 . 

PmpiMnh f&r un Imftcrmf Buf^u 0 / EthnoU^fj^ 

This was indeed receguimi quite eady in the period imder reviijw. In August^ 

I iKidi a deputation from the Quivendtien of Oxford and Cumbtidge was received at 
the India Office on beh&if of Lord Morley, and at the ColonirLl Office by Lord Cm we, 
Oqi! of the (.'ambridge reprusentativea. Profeswr HidgirwEy, was oLho President of 
the Anthropological Institute* Its object was " to urge the iinpomtivo ueceaaity 
of giving ?ome training in religions and ethnology to the piobatianeiH for the tudiau 
and Colonial Scrvisns.*' About tbe same timo the Anthropological Institute sent a 
mtnnorial 00 the same subjeot—very iufluuntujly signed by TnrlinT T and f!oIoniaJ 
HdniiuifltrstoK (aiuong whom weie J^ord Cuiaoa and Lord Stanmore), aud by leatliug 
ahjpowuerii, mnDufoetiixcrH, bauket* aud morckanta—to the Prime Minister and 
principHl boadw of Oovemmeut dopartmvuta,' and m March, llKi9f the Prime Minister 
received u deputation, of which Professor Ridgeway was the spokesman^ naViTii g 
a Oovodfnment grunt of £500 a year to enable the AntfiropolDgkal Institute to 
establiab sn luquTriil Bureau of Ktbnolngy ■ for os was truly insistoii, the Iiistitute, 
" with its splendid libnuy', {.wUcctioiis of pbotographs. Journal aud Moa, and its 
eomespondente in almoet every country la the world, bos everything that ts wanted 

^ Til’ mtoiiuriiJ mul iiigEuitami *Tr iiniitiBd in fob in iliia Jeaijrwi/, rxsTiii* p, isii, ^ 
tVufn«tr flkh$^ay'« FmaiifiiintMl Addrun hi ttu? AnUumpolsjj^i!>al fk«tiuci of thu BiitiMi 
AModoUan (Pfoe* ifrii. IBUtt U^vhlinJ, pp. and ku btter to iha 

lliiy 7tli, JDlO. w3te,i thi- f April 23rdlj hv 40 . oxpvTiirnt<«d adqimiitnLti^ir* 

i<it J, Bnmptviar Fiilkrr. 
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for i^uub ii iliuvAU fi^'&oept 4 Uttl<> muij'oy^'^' A GcLV''CtiiiiJLt:'iit ^mut 'A'its licit nu^ iit; 
but th« Prizne Sdinister “ entirely viitli the d^putatitm in their piu[)09itkm tbiit 
antliinpolo^'^ bud bcjcoiini, imd was lioenmijig, lunre and more evety veir, not only 
an itnpoHnnt, but an indispen^bk, bmiielLuf kaowledg&p not merei)' for scboliu^t. 
but for fxireohw who in an KmpijDe like ours were Koing to undertake—wbather in 
the iJoUHiilHr liwrvtc'^, in Indiu, or in thr CroVu Colouiiw—th^ll' work of 
uiiimnistration/’^ 

h wim in fhr snnie year liMJb that Sir BcgUiuld VVingjitep of^pnikiiig a Civil 
Scrvit5o for di*' Socidunp incited Ijuith O^oid and Cambridge to provide jiurt sueh 
Ciuiiiing an wiui Itaing udvoented^ for probationer!#, in addjtion to their ether jiub}ee(a 
of study. Tiiis rveognitton of the ^metical value of UTitbropoIogical stniuiy for 
admioistrutors deserves commemoiation aa a notable atop lorwanJ ; it- has been 
aiiipiy jnstihed by ita results, atitl e^tetnled to probationers in t.be H*TVTCf? of Cronu 
Colonies and otlier dnpeiideneios: anil lifter twenty }*ejin4 not n few of tlii'ise early 
ptobatioiim have diatingniHhed tfietmieKcw Inith by their wim^ wndiu^ of icntiv#- 
a&airs and by their eminent contributions to learning. No lass valuable have l*ei‘n 
those c 5 oar«s t>f nnrtrnntioii niid faoilJtioa for advaneed study winch have bei’ii 
praviili>i1 at all our schools of mntluopology for oSiciahi on furbugh after fordpu 
ivervkv : Mjoie of whom, through their field expertnneo, have been nblc to impart. 
In iiiffirmation and stiinuliii.s. fully w much m they have rwwivtHh 


/VoptMuI/ cm* <ia /fo/jrnVtf Schiffil tt/ 

.Vnother promising movemem for the recognition of antliropologictd etutly anti 
troioing as of public utili^ vraa initiated by our FcJlow^ Six Ricluirti Teanple, im 
tJie occadlon of the Bcitiah Association's visit to Binaingbam in 111 Hr w^ben he 
prasidnd over its Authropologioal Section. His main contention was teinloroed j.y 
the rw^* mmnntL tthio of the Eoyal Comnusaion oa Oulveraiti' Edlucation in London^ 
about the ssarae time, that “ it is almost as important that olhniais and others 
intending to spend their Uvea in the East, or in parta of the Empire inlmbited by 
non-Euiopean raees^ should bave a knowledge of their racial idiamcterivtics as tliat 
they should 1 m? acquainted with their speech, and we believe that the ColoniHl OfEcQ 
ahiuv]sthis view." Tlic British iHsoclntion and the Boyal AnthropologiuiJ Eustltute 
accordinglv look steps to ijecnre the oo-operatlon of Ihosc Cniveraitica which were 
by this time touching Anthropology, or isoriic part of it. There was an influential 
conferentM! in danuaiy, 19H, iiader the presideney of Lord Selbome, and the Prime 
Minister. Mr Aaquitb. was asked once more to receive a deputation on the subject 
The subject was further discnssiKl at the British Aasociatton's AusCmhan meetbg 
ill 1914* where it was resolved to oi^tmiM the Bystamatic teaebiog of Anthropology 
t 4 » perwin^ about to proceed to, or actually working in, those j»rts of the Britiih 

TKr TimtJ,. ilnn^Ii 12th, 1900 i vfrtktitim rrpurt ol the whuh? .Witm, tSUMf. 55* 
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Empiri* winch tontaiu popnUlioas alien to the British jH?ople, by the ccpUnbomnon 
of the Royal Autimopola^ical liwtitiite, the Eritiidi and the Univemitii's*, 

with thestipport and co-operadon of the fRjvemoieiit, the Foreign OBice* the Iiiilia 
Of&ce, the Coloniai i tflice, and the Civil Service CommiBsioaeif* * to tJicotirAge the 
e^xistlng wrhooh of Anthropology nt the Universities and the fannation of aueh 
achoolfi where jiune ejdst j and to insiat that laboratories* library ami mugeuni Atv 
indlBpenaable adjitucto to every school of ^Vnthtopology^ 

But the outbreak of war diverted attention from Bacihe to European barbariaru. 
and postponed the acceptance of Sir Richard Temple’s watchword, for the d«din|!s 
of one race or people with another, pardonner^ tout fffipnerA 


A/trr iftv ir^j- Co-orditifitkni ami f 'w-wpffmfiOh* 


In Anthrup<itogy, aa in. eveiything eke, things looked very differtmt co thoM-. 
who came back from the V\‘an Some had not oomfi hack ; tliere w ere ptad smpa to lilL 
Dthere. who had looked forward to tareem of rt^corch or tcflchktip. were ilmwn of 
urgently into admmistratioii, with whatever training ami experience thev might 
have j and especially into one branch or another of " recoiwtrdction.'' All were 
hampeTi>d by the general exliaustkm, the change of economic lvalues, the pfpsdng 
call of profeasbiw and bu^essefi. And meanwhile people were waking np, The 
grttiS4T sortj? of imperialism were discredited, but empires remaint^fl -indeed, tin? 
surviving empires had groitu. The km progressive regime^ on the other hand, 
either had broken up or were tmmbling : but the ao-calied backwanl races ' ws-re 
pusliing forward with disconcerting bnjsqueness. in thn haJJ light of tlieir own 
ideas, or itiens which they suppostKJ to hr mire. At home, wur-tirae expedients 
and mnttml forbeumnee were setting new stanclardfl for peacetime 1>ehavi(mr, if hr 
can be c&Bcd a standard of behaviour to do as each thinks heat, or to do without 
ihinkmg at all. But beneath and beyond idl that, there was tacit agreement that 
what liad happened must not happen again ; that it had happened not for want of 
wilh hut for want of thought j and that the remedy whs in the application of thought 
and common «n»c to afiaire ; of scientific method and results to iidnimistration, as 
well as to pnKhiction and exchange: nnd moat of all to internatioual and intor- 
mcial nfiaire. 

Hence, on one hand* a long wries ol ttoyaJ Commissions and speciiil euquiiU*. 
more Hystematic, more searching and more fruitful ua the n^lts of each present*^ 


' For the ibiUiln lal Su- Hichairl Templc i [irnpcwal, «eo Jfon* 1014, 35 ; 11*31 4 • ind bia 
-UttrTjpohw « ^ Pr^rfirol J014, containing addrew to CamhiiOK*. -tadlats 0. 1004 

'L T? pf«hatW« St Chdorti in iOU. and h» Birmingluim to tW 

^tinh By a qinfa iiad4.Egn«l it wm .t a Birmm«hjLni mrcting ol Uu, 

whwh On* Mttoalfca, to tUl pmLlcm. anrl ™„lnta,t.Ni r|ir«tly to Uiv 

pmnAlino ot the Bthnoliigtoel Society. ^ 
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fre«h points for enquiry' ; and therewith opportunities for those. In the public 
services as well as in political life, who have the ability to master the new evidence 
and appreciate the bearings of it, to realize the extent to which the war aggravated 
rather than created the world’s vast arrears of thought-taking. 

On the other hand, among scientific people, the need has become clearer for 
economy of forces, distribution of tasks, and insistence on appropriate action,** 
as it used to be called in war-time, in accordance with agreed plans. 

At the British Association’s meeting at Edinburgh in 1921. Sir Richard Temple’s 
project of 1914 was revived for discussion. But it was now clear that, in addition 
to numerous local schools of Anthropology—and, indeed, in proportion as these 
became more numerous and diverse in their interests and procedure — some means 
both of correlation and of co-operation was required. Accordingly, resolutions 
were submitted by the Anthropological Section to the Gencsral Committee and 
referred to the Council:— 

(i) That it is in the interests of the hlmpire that a knowledge of Anthropology 

shotild be more widely disseminatetL 

(ii) That for this purpose Universities and other institutions be encouraged to 

provide instniction in this subject. 

(iii) That there should be a central institution in London, not necessarily new, 

for the collection, co-ordination and publication of the results of 
anthropological research, and the provision of information derived 
therefrom, for the use of the Imperial Services, teachers, missionaries, 
and others. 

A Conference was accordingly convened, to wliich all L^niversities and other 
Institutions engaged In any form of anthropological research or teaching were 
in\'ited to send representatives, and the substance of the recommendation was 
discussed freely and repeatedly, the decisions of each session l>eing referred to each 
represented body for ratification. Unanimously the Conference resolved that the 
proper body to act as the central clearing-house for matters of common concern in 
anthropological research and teaching was the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
with such assistance as each and all of the bodies represented at the Conference 
might be able to supply. This invitation was communicated through the British 
Association to the Institute, and accepted. 

The next step was to give effect to it. The Council of the Institute accordingly 
appointed, as the statutes empovrered it to do. a Joint Committee for Anthropological 
Research and Teaching, consisting of the Officers of the Institute, representatives 
of the Fellows nominated by the Council, and one representative from each University 
or other Institution in Great Britain engaged in antiiropological research or teaching. 
This Committee is convened (os occasion requires) for the discussion of matters of 
common concern. It has ascertained, and keeps itself informed, as to the teaching 
other facilities provided in anthropological subjects by each constituent body, and 
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a«i to the projects oF r£ttcaruU which ejsch body has m band or contempLoU^.^ 
matter on which infomtatioti, opUuon^ nnd advice are required may be referred by 
the tJouncil either to the repi^Eseutativeii of the ooiistitucnt bodies (who take what 
steps they please to return o suitable reply), or iimy be raised by any of the 
constituent bodies tUrou)^ its rcpieseutative. In caaa of diflen‘.nce of opinion or 
policy* the Joint Committee is mimnioiied to cUsenss it: if there is aDbatautiul 
ronsensus of opinion* this is reported to the Council of the luBtitnte for appropriate 
action, and also to tlie constituent bodies in so far as concerted actiDn on tbeJr part 
is desired. This simple and hitherto effective prucedure enables the Ro^'ai tntbm - 
poloipcal Institute to express, not in its ovm name only, but as accredited mouthpiece 
of all Hridfih anthropologists, a considered opinion on current matters uf anthixi- 
pological concern—^e co'ordination of anthropometcir measuremems, the arrange^ 
ments for international congresses in anthropological studied, the promotion of 
an Anthropoloidcal Emlowment Fund—to tat* only the reronl of tlic year I92fl; 
besides periodical interchange of information alujiit research and teaching, as aireadv 
de?jcribe<i, 

Tht Endoiamefit of A nt/iropttififfiaii 

rill* establiitmcnt of the Joint Committee on Beaeareh and Teaciiing, and its 
IncorutpicuoiiE but efficient services, make it po^ihle at last to take that other 
step forward* whicli is submitted for the approval of the Hnyal Anthropological 
Institute in its hVjunril'B ffeport. Throughout the lonir story which I have attempted 
to summarize, the Continual embnrrasament resulting from lack of funds lia't been 
evident. Since the Cambridge Expedition to Torreg Strait thirty years ago (p, i\i) 
there haa been no British expedition on so large a scale for that aimultaneoiia atody 
of all aspects of a regional culture which neceafiarUy throws so much side-liglit on 
t he special work of each member of the party* This dearth of Urge expeditioiiA ia not 
peculiar to antbropolog>^ fn jcoology the vo3’age of H.M.S. between 1872 

and IftTG has had no auccessor, and the attempt to provide one after the wm failed* 

This is not the place to talk politics, or even ffnance. But antliropolo^ts are 
concartied with human nature, and it is safe to observe that it is not humanly poasihle 
to maintoin scientific research out of private benefaction^s when private affluence 
is raatricted by the convendon of nKwst other torts of charity from private benevolence 
into piblic levies. All tliat the benevolent taxpayer can do, till bettor times cnmti, 
Ls to moke use of the cencesaiona already madi^ to organLced benevolnncc ; to keep 
unremitting guard againat encroachments; and to insist on the application to 
toientilic aspects of government, at all events of public bfaks, if it bo true that public 
funds are not available. In all other forms of ** practical ” life, amatouni repeatedly 
convicted of incompetence tend, at long last, to employ prof««!Joiia] assifitance on 


A report on ihn proviMioti wnhrepoiwgied leacfun^ juid research in il» UpiviMuitie, ef 
Prittoi ud Irrtond b prTntnj in Fror, Rrii. Am., tBciS iUrerpO[>TK pp. 
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pmfeHwiornil lenaa ; egpeckUy if it ia from theii mdcs* piinsea^ not their own salanift. 
tliut they a^n to nupplement their shortcomings. 

In the meflnH-hile, we have to niftkc the beat of a difficult eituacifin. And there 
in nuison to be groteful. For emergcnciee and speciid rosearcbea it Is comparatively 
e«*\- to reUc modeftt fliidowment by special appeals; the Inatitotes Fayuiii 
KjcpfHlitiuti in It^iS Ls a recent instance. The Rivers MemonnI Fond, in the 
niamtgement of which the iTietitute has an important share, ia another valuable 
coiitributwDu 


freaernl Maintenance. 


Kor the general iminteTifliice of the Institute iteelf, it is much more difficult to 
taise fnmls. otherwise than by tncrease in the tmznber of Fellows, and In this 1 do 
net Feel thal. we are as succeaaful aa wo Ou^bt to be. To give more to our Fellows 
themselves for what they subscribe ia financially impossible^ in spite of the moat 
careful rnaimgement. But is it primarily for whut they get out of the Institute 
that clectitin to Fellowship is eought ? fiocent inveatigation of the Institute s 
Ihkbilily to Income-tax has emphamred, what we ill know, that the Iiistitnie exists 
to advance the Study of ilan, without any qnaUlication w’hatevcr. Jt is a great 
object, u privilege and a rcspoaribility, the " proper study of manldud/* It has^ 
been saiti that u gentlBman is one " who puts more into life than he geta out of Jl ; 

uml it is sorely the essence of Fellowship to bring to the cummou object_whatever 

it may be—^whioh bunds men togetlicr* free-will contribution according to the 
abdity of each. That, in relation to the iireateat of soeietios^ » cifeiimisliip, in a 
civilired State; and ia tho spet^ial aoeocmtiona for specific ends, like this Institute, 
it is the only Fellowahip worthy of the nome. A scientific socisly is not running a 
club any more than it h (iisponaing a dole. It U a Fellowiship of coHcaguea to assist 
others os well os themselves to leave the world wiser and therefore also }>eCtor thau 
they foumi it. 


Thr Rocieeftil^ BentfntiioH. 


That the Institute's work lias this essential ijiiality of Fellowship, of charity 
iu itc older and more coniptehensive sense, to include the removal or snunountiag 
of any kind of obstacle to general welfare, has l>een publicly and most graciously 
reco^nlEeil in the very getierous help which has l>een necorded during the past few 
yearn by the TrUHteoa of the Laura ^pelcnuu Kockefelke Fund, This ooafcributioij, 
ttS thi“ CounciFs Re[>ort show's, has bi^en devoted to two main objects, the improve- 
meat of the IJbrary and of the i/oiriTiaF, on the efficiency of w-hict the vnlmv of the ^ 

Institute chiefly rests, liotb to Fellows and to studenta of anthropology gcncuallv. 

For there ate certainly many whose opportunities for active Fellownhip are limited 
in other «*ptfcte, but who can at ull events give their time and their thought to oar 
Bcience. Wc have also, in common with all national Bocietiea, the plain dutv of 
hospitality and aiadstanre to visiting brethren from other countries, who have 
similar inotitutionB to support over there. 
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Thf. PtTifeiU Joint Apjitalfofr a Re^ettrcji EnJowm^nt Kmii. 

But it kAS be^n uuderatood from the first that tbe^ —lit* Heaven in 

the provorb—ate helping the Iimtitute to help Their ilotkation has been 

invaluable i their testimony to the Ickstitute^s importance and public utility more 
preciona atill; esspecially foUonwg, os it did, on the domestic rocognition of the 
Institute aa servus sen'omm of all kmdred societies here, to which attention bos been 
directed already (p, 49h 

It is in thia capacity that the Institute projects its unminent appeal for a 
Research Endowraent Fund, to enable flnthrapwlogwta, wherever txAined in this 
country, and wheie\"er engaged in research or tcachiug, to go out into field-work 
properly equipped and reinforced, by efficient provision at home lor working up their 
results. There la no doubt at nil about the supply of anthropological workers^ or 
about their quality or tiaining, once there ia provision for thelt nuilntenaDce and for 
the necessary cost of their work. 

E'pilogiic. 

hi addresaing an oudionce whose reason for being here m that it ixmjsiste of 
citUena intent upon the advancement of knowledge, and the euriclmieut of life as 
a whole, 1 need not eiplaiu, in detail, that ae anthropolo^ts We are ooncemcfl 
neither with the utility of anyone's theories about huidan nature, nor with the 
justice of anyone's version of the rights of man, ’ ’ So far, indeech oa we are coocemctl 
with ideas at alh we arc here^ as anthropologiats, to deal with them objtxjtivelv: 
to describe them, and discusa them, with the same aloofness from them, and from 
the people who believe them or make use of them, aa we ohould observe in describLDg 
and dUcuBBiDg those same people's drus or language. We are concemdi, in fact, 
not with the truth, or the goodness, of these Ideas, but with thek origin, and with 
the clrcmnstAncreft of their growth* not with the Why but with the i/o/e. 

We leave it for the philosopher and the economist to decide whether this or 
that idea, or ideal, is, or wilt be, ufaything either In theory or in practice, and 
content ourselves with the humble and. (to my mind) safer attempt to discover, by 
compEuiaon of instances, whether it ever iruir; to note tlie kind o£ way in which imch 
ideas and practices come to be current j and to what gxuupings of riicuiustance 
they have each been appropriate. 

Reasonably understood, the jmst may give guidance to tbe preseat, and throw 
a little light into the fntnre. But note the Limitation : the historian of liuman 
achievement, like a man rowing in a boat, aits with hia face to the atem; if the 
course be straight, or if he knows it well enough, ho can steer by landmarka seen 
far behind him. What he cannot do la bo avoid eoUisiona with other craft propelled 
like hb own; with the bonk, at a turn in the rivers with shoals and suags below 
the surface. For that, you must look ahead and around; and divine also, by 
seamanship and " road-jsemie.” what the other fellow is trying to do j and that ia 

where learning and eisperieiiee give wav to genius, which ia the scieutifio use of 
imagination. 
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SCULPTURED FRAGMENTS FROM PALENQUE. 

(*4#i ihsjim Old i/aja to reacA Europe.} 

[With Pij^tes I-IV,] 

Bj S. K. LoTttROP» 

To-day intensive field studiee cooducrted by Ameritna and Bthiah inijtitiitiona are 
rapidly adding to Odx knowledge of the i^laya IndianB of Middle America, a people 
in centuries post the posBesBOrs of an exceedingly complex and fiouriahing civilization. 
The axcavationB now in progress, however, are not the fruit of sadden interest in 
the Maya, but are baaod on mveatogatlona which have been undertaken dunDg the 
Lost century and S'half. It is the purpose of the present paper to record and to 
levaloate some of the earliest stadias In the light of present^ay knowledge. 

The first descriptions to reach Europe of the great stone cities of the Maya 
were written during the mxteeoth century by the various contjuerors and by travellers 
engaged on governmental or ecoleslastical joumem Of the first, we may cite 
accounts of Maya cities seen in eastern Yucatan by such men as Alonso Davila, 
Bcmal Diaz del Castillo, Juan Diaz, etc. Secondly, we have more detailed and 
elaborate descriptions of Maya cities written by Garcia dc Palacio, Diego de Landa. 
and the enonyizioiis chronicler of Alonso Ponce's arduous journey. AJthongb 
none of these early reports of Maya cities found their way into print for centuries, 
yet their existence was known to scholars and historums. as is clearly demonstrated 
by the letter of Munoz concerning Ckipan and Falcnque, cited in th« appended 
bibliography. 

While early accounts of Ma\'a cities have considerable mtereat for the atudent 
to-day, the real foundatiotis of siifriouii study of the Maya civilizatinn were not laid 
until the second half of the eighteenth century. At that time the mtellcctual leaders 
of Europe wore dedicated to much apeculatioa in a philosopbic vein on the social 
ami economic organizatjon of mankind, and in liae with such studies there arose 
u popular iatoTvst in people of other ages and lauds. Into this current of inquisitive^ 
nesa the ancient remains of the Maya were by chance injected, and the problems 
presented by them have «ncc been under investigation. 

The ancient Ma 3 'a ruins to-^lay known as Polenque might well have been the 
first Old Empire city to bo visited by Europeans, for Cortis must have passed close 
by dming his long over-land joumc}^ to Honduras in ISM. However, the aborigiiial 



K. Lothbo?.^— fr^hi F<tU'U^i*ir^ 

T*>ii3rimji ximt the utiijs fioiiriahliig trading-post, btit now somnolent village, of PolcmiKt 
eftcapod notice mi til the Latter half ol the eighteenth eentiuy. For mformattnti 
on the dbcover>^ and tkst eiplon^tion atinlents arc indebted to Brasspur de Boiirboitrg, 
who collected and pactlv pnbliahed various mantiscrijjt, accoonta ol the nite. Fiom 
these it appears that the first European vUitors were Antonio do Sols, parish priest 
of Tiimlaila, and hie )T>unp nephews, who Inspected the ruins in iT4d. Pah'in|ue 
might again have been foigotten had not one of the boj-B related his tale of adventure 
to a couidn, Ramon CMoncj y Aguiar* iLmy years then passed, but OfdoBeji did 
not forget the strange atoiy he had heard, and finally, in 1773. he «^nt out the firtd 
.^lavTon archiBologjoitl ejcpedition under the leadership of his brother. 

Eleven years then passed, imd in I7S+ a copy of the report prepared bv the 
Ordon&Kv Agukr hrothi-ns was presented to the colonial anthorities In Gnaieffiflla t hy. 
There it attracted the attention of the President of the Royal Audience, who order^ 
one Joe^ Calderon, Ueuteaant of the Alcalde iffl}*gr of PaU>nquc, to mste additional 
investigations. On r«eiving further details. stLU greater interest was attmsod in 
Guatemala, and thereupon the Royal Architect, an [talkn named Antonio Iteraasconi, 
was dispatehed with Calderon to the ancient city. Returning in June of 1785. 
Benmsconi presented a series of drawings and pUnii, and these, tt^tber with his 

manuscript report, were forw arded to the Marquis of Sonora, the Colonial Minirter of 
Spain, 

Sereral copies of th» Bcniaacotii report exist to-dav. There is one in the 
Roral Ac«dsmy of History ui Madrid, another in the Miiaeo NadonaJ in Meiiro 
C^ty. and a third presetyed in the Bridsli Miueum. Hi the Peabody Museum of 
Han-ard Umversity there is a photographic copy of the British JIuseutii manuscript 
and ooloored copies of the drawings, also a hand-written copy aecompanied bv 
tracings of the Madrid manuscript. .-Is Bernaeconia drawings are presomably the 

ever made at Bolcnqne or any Old Empire Maya city, it worth while to 

list them;— 

(1) Map of the Ralenqne region, Thk apparently is lacking m the ilmirid 

manuscripts 

(2) Elevation, section, and plan of the Temple of the Inwriptions (" Casa no. 1 "( 

and of the Temple of the Sun (" Casa no. 2 ”). 

IS) Decorative details from the Palace a* follows : fo) 3 stucco medaUions: 
(h) 4 stucco baa-reliefa; (c) an oral relief auraiounting on altar; (d) a text 
of 6 glyphs, oyidcntly a crude drawing of our PI. II, c. beside which is 
written; '■ Este adorno o sea ntmas estS at d patio adoraado todoa les 
frisoa de nioldaras I algunas euurtoa; i tombien en ia casa no 1 eata el 
Gavinete adonmdo. Nota que el odorao no esta erreglado a Is 
de este pitipie: tiene de largo media vara, i de aneho una tereia i mia 
pulg&da. Antonio dc Bemawoni,^^ 
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(4) Elevation, section, and plan of the northern half of the Palace, showing in 
detail the now fallen north-eastern comex. A north-south section 
through the eastern court shows a series of subterranean rooms under 
both aides of the court. The northern chambers are not shown on any 
other map and are unknown to modem investigators. 

In Spain, Bemasconi's report aroused great interest, and the Royal Historian, 
.T uan Bautista Munoz, was requested to write a commcntaiy on it. As a result the 
Crown demanded further particulars from the Guatemalan authorities. .As 
Bemasconi had died in the meantime, they dispatched Capt. Antonio del Rio to 
Palcnque in the year 1787. Ihd Rio did a good piece of work, considering his lock 
of training, for be wrote a careful description of the ruins, mapped the Palace in 
part, ho made a series of drawings, excavated .•<everal temple floors and disooTcred 
foundation offerings, and he got together a small collection of stone and stucco 
carvings. This collection (Pis, I-IV) was sent to Spain in the frigate Xtra. Sra. de 
loa DoteneSf also called La Ba*tanesa. .A copy of Del Rio's manuscript (of which 
several were made) was brought to London from Guatemala after the Independence: 
Henry Berthoud translated and publishefl it in 1822. 

An interesting point brought out by Bernasconi and Del Rio is that most doors 
and windows at Palenque were blocked up with sUmes when the city was discos'ered, 
and that they were opened by Del Rio. This looks like a mihtary measure, and 
a siege may have terminated the native occupation of Palenque. While 
doors in Maya cities at times were sealed when structural weakness became 
iiuuiifest, I am aware of no other city where a general blocldng-up of entrances 
occurred. 

In the early nineteenth century Palenque was again invt*8tigatcd by royal 
onier (1805-8). The explorers were (Japt. Dupaix, an Austrian officer, who was 
accompanied by a draughtsman named Luciano Castane<la. Their report wnas 
published in part by Humboldt and Kingsl>orough, and finally w’as completely 
published in 1831 and 1834.^ The original Castaneda drawings, now in the British 
Museum, must be based in part on those of Del Rio, for they show tn situ sculptural 
details remove<l by Del Rio a (quarter of a century before Castafieda reached Palenque. 
For instance, the stucco head illustrated in our PI. IV, a, marked by a curious strap 
acroes the cheek, U depicte<l in its original position by Castaneda. Unfortunately 
neither Del Rio nor Castaneda did justice to their subjects, so that it is through the 
illustrations of later investigators—Stephens and Cathcrw'ood, Waldeck, Charnay, 
Maudalay, Holmes, Seler, Blom, etc.—that the artistic importance of the remains 
at Palenque hoa become widely known. 

1 The oommon edition u that of 1834. I have a fragmentary edition, didcring from time 
of 1834 only in that it u dated 1831. Komerous delays occurred in potting Uui work through 
the preoB, and possibly a few sdranoe copies were run off in 1831. 
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S. K-. I/JTHROP. —Sculptured Fraz/ntcnU from Palenquc. 


The sculptures presented in the accompanjring illustrations were, as we have 
said, taken fioni Palen(|uc in 1787 and sent to Spain, where they were placed in the 
Gabinete de Historia Xatural, later to be transferred to the Museo Artjueologico 
Nncional. In 1880 they were brought to light by De Kosny, who, in a limited 
edition of 100 copies, published 6 of the 14 specimens here illustrated. Those 
specimens may be classified as 3 stone Ublets, a stucco head, and 10 fragments of 
stucco relief-sculpture. Of the latter, 6 are glyph-blocks from inscriptions. 

The largest stone tablet (PI. I. a) has been called the “ Madrid stela.” It 
displays a man seated on a low throne with one leg drawn up under his body. Details 
of his dress are none too clear, but the chief garment evidently w a skirt or apron 
hold in place by a belt. His torso is bare, but he is adorned with a necklace, heavy 
wristlets, and ear-rings—presumably of jade. The hair is elaborately dressed and 
is held m place by a curiously knotted fillet. On the chin is a small scarified or 
tattooed device. To the right of this figure appears a flower motive identified as a 
water-plant, which more commonly U shown with fish nibbling at the flowers and 
accompanied by some attribute of death. Maudsla/ has illustrated a group of 
water-plant motives, while additional information and further examples have recently 
been published by the present writer.* The left side of the ” Madrid stela.” shown 
in PI. II. b, contains a bond of glyphs. Most unfortunately the block has been cut 
down, m order to reduce its bulk, in such a manner that the inscription has been 
mutilated and its nature remains in doubt. A Hotuu glyph, a ulnal, and a 

head of the North Star god may be seen, however, which suggest an astronomical 
calculation. 

<)riginally this sculpture seems to have been the right-hand pier of a small 
altar m House E of the Palace. Set in the wall above it was the oval plaque shown 
m PI. I, 6. Stephens described the remains of such an altar and published a diagram¬ 
matic drawing of it, Del Rio (p. 13) writes: ” Below the elUptical stone above 
described, there is a plain rectangular block, more than 2 yards long by 1 vard and 
4 inches broad and 7 inches thick, placed upon four feet to form a table with a 
b^reUef in the attitude of supporting it. Fig. 16 represento one of these feet, and 
No. 6 U the original which I dispatch, in order that the baa-reUef may be more eaaUy 

understood-'* While the ” Fig. 16 ” of Del Rio was not published, one of hU 

unnumbere«i and variously ordered illustrations shows the oval plaque still in 
House E and beneath it the altar. From this crude drawing the ” Madrid stela ” 
can lie identified as the right leg of the altar. 

Pifenque art is difficult to anangc in a chronological sequence, because there aro 
few datca which can be associated directly with sculptural and arohitertural remaiia. 
With cOMdeiable confidence, however, wo may divide Palenque sculpture into two 
mam periods; the first exhibha stone carving in low reUet the second is 

‘ VoL ir, PL XCHL 

• la Imtian .Vafc4, roL iU, So. 3, 
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by the use of stucco tn somewhat higher relief. The periods represented by the use 
of these two materials doubtless overlap. 

The famous carved tablets from the Temples of the Cross, the Foliated Cross, 
the Sun, and the Inscriptions are the culmination of stone carving at Palenque. 
On them occur ntimerous dates of astronomical importance extending into the past 
as far as 3379 B.C.* Also they all contain a npmbcr of dates falling between 
9.10.0.0.0 and 9.13.0.0.0 (373-425 A.D.), which students accept as approximately 
contemporaneous, because the later dates fall on such even numbers os lO.O.O.O.O 
(a.d. 570) or 20.0.0.0.0 (a.d. 4512). At first glance it would seem that the dates of 
the buildings housing these tablets could thus be roughly determined, but the archi* 
tectural style of the various buildings indicates that they were erected long after the 
car%'Ing of the tablets, as we know from other Maya cities where obviously 
contemporaneous dates are found carved on the lintels. Hence we are forced to 
believe that most, if not all, of the carved tablets at Palenque had been moved to 
their present positions from earlier edifices. 

Maudslay’s House £, in which the Madrid stela *’ stood, probably is the oldest 
edifice on t he upper level of the Palace. Blom (p. 171) significantly notes the presence 
of heavy walls, narrow doors, and the absence of the roof-comb found on the other 
upper level buildings. We may add that the central position on the foundation 
mound and the stairway connecting directly with the lower range of rooms also 
point to an early date. Are we then justified in believing that the altar of which the 
** Madrid stela '* formed part and the carved plaque set in the wall above are contem¬ 
poraneous with the house in which they stood ? The simplicity of the hair-dreasingB 
and the stiffness of the pose of both the House £ carvings seem to indicate an earlier 
date than that of the larger and more elaborate tablets from various Palenque 
temples, dated between 9.10.0.0.0 and 9.13.0.0.0, but House E, we may say with con¬ 
fidence, could not have been erected as early as this, and so we conclude that the 
stone carvings in it had been brought there from an older building, possibly from a 
walled-np room in the base of the Palace. We may add that on the interior walls 
of House E are elaborate stucco reliefs, obviously of later date than the stone plaques, 
and these stucco reliefs apparently are integral with the architect’s plan for the 
building. 

Two other slabs sent to Spain by Del Rio are illustrated in PI. II, a and e. 
Of c he writes (p. 15) that it was discovered on the left side of the first step descending 
to the lower range of rooms at the south end of the Palace. Both carvings, however, 
must have come from this passage, for Bemaaconi states that there were unas 
Bovedos subterraneas que paresce sirvieron de calabozos por no tener luces, en cujra 
escaleria 4 la entrada havia dos piedras grabadas, delas cuales es la que arriba 
oito dibujoda en el Plano n** 3<^.” Elach piece exhibits 6 glyphs carved in low 


I Aoconimg to the Morlcy-SpiodRi cunvUtion, 
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HilkL Thfc text ia o( tin astronomical outwre, recaliing paa«aj?es foimd in tke Temple 
of the luaciipiions. These longer and tiioro famoos texta^ althougli Mirutinlzed by 
all the ioretnnet stndenis of Maya glyphs, have only been analjsod in part, l>eeause 

the mathenriatiral data have been eliminated or are presented iu a oonrlenaed 
form. 

In Pi. 11, r, the two opening glj’phs fieclare the date “ 7 Cimi, i XtU," The 
third gtyph ^.42) is an inverted Ahau oambmod with a moon sign. Xext is 
rworded “ end of a Hotun," mth the anincral 5 attached to the righteide of tfao glyph. 
Snmbeie in this position nstialJy denote additioji. but possibly we have a " Hotun 
Glyph A3 clearly express^^ ** Katun 2 " (a, 4 >, 216), while the final glyph coatauu 
element representing Ahsn. \ emig, and the moon. During Baktun i the nearest 
portions to Katun 2 oconpied by 7 Cimi, 4 Xul. are y.3.3,t^.6 and &,0.10.14.6. CfeaTly 
the relationships between the various time elements in the inscription have been 
BuppresMHi, or the inscription docti not refer to Baktim 9. 

The second Madrid text (PL 11, a) opens with a glyph containiug a Kin dign, 
Ben Ik sign, and a solatke element. This combination is lieiieved by Spinden to 

A B c 



no. 1. 3t4.YA TKir FILOM PALBSiguTK. j ilTBH BTO,) 


denote a solsticinl round. Glvpti* B1 end Aa record the eodioga of noknot™ periods. 
B2 resds “ end of Kstnu 2,” the Mine dale recorded in the Srst text (a.u. 216). 
AS contidiis i head of god C, the monfcey-faoed Sorth Star god. .\gjdn we find 
astronomical data with the time denientn SRppressed. 

Both the texte conaUarod are carved In a pccoliarly low and fUt relief chanv^ter- 

istio of Maya writing during the finit half of Baktun 9. In glj-ph A2 of PI, |I e 
there la an unnsual kind of Ahau, marked by indentations on cither sidt! of tbs 

Thiafeature Morley haade—sted tohechar^ 

^ two grounds then wc may assume tliat the tablets were carved during that era 
But the stairway cm which they stood, loading from the lower to the upper rooms o£ 
the Palace, cannot well have been built before the upi>er rooms were erocted and 


'■ Tiiiii nubject iw b«ii dikeuMt^J by ,\Ii»rby* /fumfdji&nj 
* Op, fi.* p, asfi, nml flje. .T«, 


oi Cojnn. p. 312 . 
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studf^rttaare- ill ngrecment Lhat tlie upper tooiru date feoiii the e:i>ri of Balctun 9. 

If this reaaoning ia aontid^ it fellows tkat the tablets bad been moved from their 
oriidnal poadtioii. Therefore they may have been associated with two other 6-givpii 
tablets, from Faleaquet sumlar in size ODiJ style, allied in subject matter^ but ol 
unknown pcoveiiiiace* Thesse have been publmlnHl by Del ULo and Cnetaneda. 
One nf the originaXH [h. in the Miiseo ^aciDtiol at Mejneo City.^ but the preiMuit 
location of the other ifi imkiiowrii. 

Dei Hio’s drawing of the itiscriptina we reproduce in Pig, 1 ; it hna 6 glyphs 
mrangwl in horizontal rows. Although stylistic comparison with the Madrid 
tablets is not possible, owing to the Lnadequafe yet we judge that they 

belong together^ bei;:nuse of the aimUar subject mutter and the naaoeiated date. 
The text opens with the date " 5 Lamnt, I MoL" The month sign ia aoarcely decipher¬ 
able eaccept for the eacircliug dots, so in Fig. *2, we show a properly inscribed 
example of the two glyphs from the Temple of the loscriptioiiB, where this ilnte is 
repeated no leas than dve times. Qlyphs A2 and of FJ, II, a, also occui; in the 
Tempio of the Inscriptions, as aiiown in Fig. *2, b and The first is a combfeatiou 
of the Ben-Jk rign, on dement suggesting Mol turned sideways and a winged &ti£x. 



a t c 

no, 2.—tstvjus raon the TxnTi.£ of tiik ixstciumoxs. 


The second glyph is marked by a hatched edge, perhaps representing night, whirh 
encloses a variable I'entml olcnjcnt. Cl records the ilisUnce numbers 2 and B 
attached to a Uinal sign. The final glyph reads '* Katun 235h which falls 

on 2 Ahau, 13 Muao, The distance numbers, abbreviated in the Moya county mnv 
read : 8,2^ 2.8, 8.2.0, or 2.8.0. None of these posaible combiuatiozia will connect 
5 Lamat, I ifol, with Katun 3 during Baktuii 9. 

The Caataueda inscription we reproduce Lu Fig. 3. Evidently this <lrawing 
wjis not copied froia Del RiO| but \ma made froiiL the nrigiool, l^ecause the scale is 
given. The text reada Tun 1 *' [,4l left). " 12 Ahuu, 3 (jeh " f Al right. Bl left)* 
** end of B period ” (Bl right), *' Katun 11(A2), Over the Ahau sign ia a snake 
element supposed to denote the u kahlay katunob. The day and loonth recorded 
occur in ft.lLO.O.O (a,d. 393), Glyph B2 contains a moon nign. but the last two 
glyphs are too badly drawn to attempt declphenueut. While the date recorded in 
this text is much later than the otheta considered, nevertheless we group it with 

^ Seville hiui putilisbni] eB excvLteini drawing lUJulc from A pliirtcgn|ih 
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them because the size »nd airangement of the inscriptloD is similar, the text seominglf 
deals with parallel astronomical data, while the Aluiu sign lias the peculiar indented 
edges seen is glyph A2 of Pi. II, c, and is, therefore, stylistically simiiar. 

In addition to the stono carvings, Del Rio sent to Madrid 11 fragmenta of 
stucco. Of these, 6 are the glyphs aaaembled in PL Eli. They read as follows:— 

а. Initial series introducing glyph; 

б, fiahtun 9; 
ij, Katun 4; 
d, Tnn 8; 

«! (?) and i2 Tuns; 

/, 12 Katuns and 16 Tuns, 

At first glance it seems that we have m these glyphs a feagmontary and 
aecondaiy series, but the variatioa In the size of the glypb’blocks, more prohounced 

A a 


7i 


TOJ- 3.—MATA tjtxt raoH rAusxQua. fArrita 

than is indicated by the photographs, tnakca this impossible. An'^examinstion of 
Mandalay'a photo^phs of Palenquo reveaU fragmentary stucco insedptiona at 
Paleuqim located as folio frs ;— 

(1) Palace, House A, east aide, pier a; 

(2) Palace, House C, west side; 

(3) Palace, Hoose D, pier g ; 

(4) Temple of theToHcnptions, north side, pier o. 

Into none of these texts can the Madrid glyphs be fitted with certainty. The House C 
insoriplaou may be ruled out of conaidemtion becanue the writiog ia much smaDcr 
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than the Madrid fragments. They do not come from Hoixsc D, because the inscriptHin 
there is not an initial series, as is indicated by the text still in situ. The House A text 
evidently is an initial series, for it reads **?.?. Katun 1. f. ?. ...Teen Kuis. ?■, t , 7 
Cumhu.*’ The text on the pier of the Temple of the Inscriptions is one of the few 
instances iilustrated by Maudslay ynth a drawing unaccompanied by a photograph.* 
A double column introducing glyph is indicated in the drawing- Doubt as to the 
correctness of this is raised by the sixth glyph, still partly preserved, which clearly 
is a month sign—Chen, Tax, Zac, or Ceh—where we ought to find a day sign in this 
position were the introducing glyph of double width. In both House A and D of 
the Palace there are fallen piers which may have carried stucco inscriptions. 
Definitely to locate the Madrid glyphs, however, it will, apparently, be necessary 
to carry casts of the backs to Palenque, where they may be fitted into their original 
positions. If this is ever done, the "Tun 9" glyph shown in Fig. 4 should 



not be overlooked. This was removed horn Palenque by Qalindo and is now in 
Paris. 

Four other fragments of stucco relief, sent to ^iadrid by Del Rio, ** to denote 
the quality of the lime,” we illustrate in PI. rV\ Of these, c and s ore comer-piccea 
from the upper moulding on the sanctuary of the Temple of the Sun, as may be seen 
from an inspection of Maudslay's plans.* The uientification is made certain by the 
statement of Del Rio that " some whimsica] designs serving as ornaments to the 
comers of the house, I brought away.” Each of them represents a head-variant of 
the Tun sign. A stucco head with a strap across the check (PL IV, a) comes from 
pier/of House D in the Palace, of which the present condition can be seen from 
Maudslay’s drawing and photograph.* The figure to which the Bladnd head belongs 
is tlut of a man seated on a head of the Long-Nosed god while a second s t a n d ing 


* Vol. iv, n. 33. 


« Vol iv. PI. »3. 


■ Vol. iv. Hi. 33 M>d 37. 
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jK>rsoiiage gra^p# kiH biiir^ appiuetitly m tlti^ &ci of scfllpmg him vith im ur^ 
prrbape more pT08aic4il1y, cuttuig his hAir^ The foot and Leg in Pl^ IV, d, a ubio 
from House D of the Palace. While then? are several misdug fwtr this fragment 
seems to have come from pier for the saodal itill tn place Is aimoat identit’-al. 
Finally, in PL IT. 6. we illustrate a stucco head sculptured m the round; it is 
painted red. In type it resembles other heads from Palenque, but it is eaeeuted 
with unusual vigour arid reaUatn. 

Sunh ai^ the surviving E>cl Kio spec) mens. In addition, he sent other objects 
toEurope, including two caches of potten% puint. spear^heads, and vadous ormuneuts. 
These, apparently, were foundatian offerings placed under the finors of the Temples 
of the Cross and the Foliated Cemss. Their present location is unknown, but it bs 
possible that they have been preserved somewhere in Spain. 
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THE LANGUAGES OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF PAPUA. 
By Sidney H. Ray, iLA., F.R.AJ. 
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I.—Introduction. 

The Central Dinaion of Papua exUjnda in a south-easterly direction oloiij; the coast 
of the Gulf of Papua from Cape Poaseasion to Macfarlanc Harbour. It ia separated 
from the Gulf Division by a lino drawn due north from Capo Potiaeaaion to the 
former Genuim boundary; from the Eastern Division by a line drawn from Mount 
Brown to Macfarlane Harbour; and from the Territory of New Guinea and the 
Marabare, Kumusi, and North-east Divisions by the nmin mountain-range. The 
Central Division includes the upper basins of the Lakekamu and Biaru riveia, and 
the basins of the Angabunga (St. Joseph), Vanapa, I^oki (Brown and Goldie), and 
Wonigela (Kemp Welch) rivers. Melancssian villages are found along the lower 
courses of the .Vngabunga, Vanapa, Lalold, and Wanigolo, and on the coast from 
near Cape Possession to Macfarlane Harbour. The villages west of Cape Possession 
and inland are Papuan. 

The Erst specimen of the language of this part of New Guinea was obtained by 
J. MacgiUivray m 1846 at Redscar Bay (CR 284J*. Further specimens of the same 
language (Doura or Motu) were obtained by Wyatt Gill (CR 284] and A. W. Murray 
[CR 284] in 1876. School books in the languages at Port Moresby (CR 284] and 
Hood Bay (9]* were issued in 1877 and 1878. 0. Stone, in 1880, published a com- 
pwtive vocabulary which, along with the MeUnesian languogni of Motu, Kirapuno 
(Keapara), Maiva and Laval (Roro), showed the first specimens of the Papuan 
dialects of Koitapu (Koita), and Ilcraa (Elema) (CR 284]. In the same year some 
short lists were printed by D’.\lbertia (1, 2]. The MSS. of several vocabularies 
collected by J. Chalmers on some of his journeys show that they were very carelealy 

* ^ereooM m thk form am to the pa^ea of the Oambridge Report. Stt Bihliogiaphy [60L 
Refemncra m ihia form am to the BibUogtaphy at the end of Uim paper. 

VOL. UX. 
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p.m,ed in 1889 ICfK 285], Sin» 1886, th. U.nd«a Society 

booka in the MeUneeian languages ot Mow, Hula, and Kea^ra, a 
Heart Mission has printed in Roro, but no Papuan langua^ of 
is represenual by a ringlc «;hool-book or transl.tK.n. Sje 
AnnuM Reports on Sew Guinea dnd Papua have 

in the Central Division by officers of the Government (11, U, 1». «, «. • • 

47. 481; arc noted in the List of Ungusges. ’ s^Kmidt fSCl 

The linguistic position of the language* has been disc X • * 

0. Fricderici (25. 24], O. Dfinpwolff [15J. and myself [SIJ. 


U.—Lijrr OF Laxouages. 

The following Ust of Unguage. of the Central Division of Papua is arranged 
m, far as ponrible in geographical order from north-west to wrutb-east .No langua^ 
U admitted unless «!tual specimens have been examined. The numbers m b^ta 
refer to the Bibliography. " Gr." indicatm the existence of a Grammaucal NoUce. 


L MdaMsian Lattguagr*, 

Melanesian languages ate spoken along the whole sea-board of tlw diviMn. 
and only one entuely Papuan viUi^e (Kidokido in the Mow distrmt) is foimd on 

the coast. 

Meheo.—Villages on the middle Angobunga (St. Joseph) river : Inawahui-ki^. 
Inawaiya, Eboa, Jesa-baibua, Inawa, Oriro-peiana, a\ipiana, Veifa, 
Amoamo-piofa. Rarai. Bebeo, luawabui-lcaianga, etc. Gr. (50. 01.] 
Rapeka.—Vikiuma and hill villages cast of Mekeo. [63.] 

Kuni.-Vniagc8 on the Upper .Vngabunga (Arabule) and Aroa (DOafa) riven, 
between Mafulu vaUcy and Pokaii. Idoido, Dilava, Keakaraana, etc. 

[22.02,63.] . . 6 u 

Roro.—Villages on Yule Island and round Hall Sound and lower Angabunga 

Rivej. also along coast from Cape Possession to Cape KapnpaU. Gr. (61.] 
Waima.—Western end of Roro district in villages of Waima (Maiva = Motu 
name) and Kevori. 

Pokau (Lala, or Nora).—Hill district near coast east of Hall Sound : V anuomai, 
Oioi, Ahuda, Diumana, Dubu, LaUme, Kaiau (Bokaraa), Abo. and Epa. 

Or. (50.] 

Kabadi.—Delta of Vanapa river, between Aroa river and Galley Reach. Gr. 
(OO, 06.] 

Doura —In a single village at the head of Galley Reach [62. 63]. 

Mom.—Villages on coast from Galley Reach to Round Head: Dclcna (Hall 
Sound), Manumanu, Lealoa, Boera. TaUna, Hanuabada (Port Aloresby), 
Vabukori, Pari, Tapuscleia, Gaile, and tCapakapa. Gr, [CR 286.] 
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Suiaungolo tSinaugolo),—Wgo, Sajoa a&a other villages inland bom Kapakapa. 

Qf, [55. 58.] 

Ikoto.—Tillages of Ivomalii, Oemaiboro* Tagamo* Kakcto, Palavaini, and 
Gaboni^ bctiwm Smamigolo and thtt L’oast* [53.J| 

Hula (Buk’a).—Bula'a, Kalot Babaka and villages on Hood Pemnsiila between 

Beagle and Hood Baj^ Gr* 

Keapata (Kerepimu).—Tillages of Keapara and AUknne on east ahore of Hood 
Lagoon* Gr* 

Riibi —Vaiijgiss of Kerenipu* west of the middle WnnigeU (Kemp Welch) 
riv^* 

Galoma (Aroma)—Villages from Pamnkaiiii Pomt to KefernpiL Or. 

Kealcalo (Keakoro)-—Mnopa vilLsgic in Keakojco Bay. 

Bdelanesian lang imgcs arc discussed in CR 413-503, 

2. Papuan Laiu/uagi^j^ 

KuKIJKUKD GHOtII»» 

Several langu^etj or tribes in the exttv'me nortU-weat comer of the Central 
Division arc called KvUcukuku. They are said to extend eastward from the Aiabi 
river towatdfl the Tanri, Olipri and Vailala rivets and to the north of Diem. [45*] 

Aflbavi*—Ambi village, five miW above the j inaction of the Arabi and Little 
Arab! (Tiveri) tributaries of the Lakekainu, 20 inilw from Nepa [13, 45]* 
This is the some as a vocabulary called Kukukukn from Lnkekam u.” 
t4fi.] 

Madinova.—A sdllagc on the Upper Tiveri in the Nepa district [47]. A 
slightly different list from the Upper Tiveri river ia added in brackets, 
Williams River,—The language across the Arabi and WillianiB river* This 
differs from Aahavi and Modinava* [12.] 

Two other language* called Kukukuku are recorded in the Gulf Division from 
the Bailala (Vailala) river. [44, 45.] 

Knvio Groui*. 

These languages are spoken in the upper valkya of the Kunimaipa (upper 
Lakekamu), Akaifoa and Inawarunga (upper Biaru) rivm ftfound Mount ynlc- 
The following vocabularies are recorded l— 

Kimimaipa*—Mizhani and Gnkbiri tribes in Kujnmaipa valley. [45.] 

Sini.—On Kau branch of Waria river, north-west of Mount Strong m Mandated 
Tuiritory. [45.]| 

Biaru and L(>loipa,--^!iSam range west of Mount Albert Edward. [10.] 
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Ooiefu (Kuefa).—^West of Mount Albert Edward in Kunimaipa, Jevivatais and 
Gaizhcri valleys. [46.] 

Koepa.—^Village of Keddaniauk, 3 miles north of Mount Yule, and villages 
east of Yule ' to Loloipa, and south to the Angabunga (St. Joseph) 
river. [12.] 

Kovio (1).—^Bound about Mount Yule, especially in Inava valley. 

Kovio (2).—Kwoifa, Kerepi, Karuama and Lopiko, near Mount Y’ule. [47.] 

Oro Lopiko.—Kamaweka in valley of Inava, upper Biaru river. [21.J 

Afoa Group. 

These languages are spoken in the upper valleys of the Angabunga tributaries 
from the former German boundary to the west dome of Mount filbert Eidward. 
A grammar has be^ published of the Tauata dialect. [21.] 

Afoa.—From Mount Davidson to the head waters of the Angabimga. 

Tauata.—Villages about 8® 30' S. lat, and 147® W. long, in the Auga valley 
Gr. [21.] 

Ambo (Afoa, Apekoma).—Goda village, Mount Pitsoko. [13.] 

Deba.—^North of Mount Pitsoko to former German boundary (Ambo, Ualc, 
Ikotoro, Ilaia, Aibala (Aivara) clans). [5.] 

Goilala.—Several vocabularies are found under this name. I have distinguiahod 
them as:— 

Goilala (1).—Noroawu village near Mount Chamberlain. [47.] 

Goilala (2).—Veili village at head of Angabunga river, south-west of Mount 
Albert Edward; called also Kaiwarra, partly in the Mamba division. 

Goilala (3).—North-west of Moimt Albert Edward district in the Mamba 
division. [45.] 

Mapulu (Mambuls) Group. 

Languages or dialects of this group are found from the Aduala tributary of 
the Alabule (upper Angabunga) and the upper Vanapa rivets eastward to the 
Chirima (Sirima) tributary of the Mamba River. A Fuyuge grammar has been 
published. [67.] 

Fuyuge.—Sivu and villages around the Sacred Heart Mission Station at Mafulu. 
[13, 20, 46, 67.] 

Onunge.—^Upper Votapu river. [12.] 

Agiia.—^Villages of Oogara and Siroola north of Mount Scratchley in the Mamba 
division. [43.] Another vocabulary (Gagara) shows considerable differ¬ 
ences. [4.] 

&kube.—^Upper Vetapu river, north of Mount LQky. 
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Oomali,—Vetapu river. [12.) 

Tauada.—Ajibam (Aaiba) river, Mambare diviaion. [12.) 

KahaiuL—Chalmers’ vocabulary, uncertain. 

Vovoi.—Chirinin river, 3dambarc diviaiou. [12.J 

KAinbi«i.-Chmnui (Sirinu.) vjley [4]. .Another vocbulAfy allied lUinbed 
It KAmlwii, KadiUIiuu,. Towed* (T*u«d* 1) A. Sirim*. And .\k«ri tribe* 
*t Meogu And other villegM in' the Chinm* »nd A*ib* vrnlloy*, M*mb*r« 
division. [47.] 

Korona.—Head of Galley Reach. 


Koiaei Groit. 

Languages mote or less related to one another are found on both aides of the 
mibln (Owen Stanley) range from Mount feratchley to Mount Nisliet, and then west 
of the very mountainous country to the upper tribu t a ri es of the Wanigcla (Kemp 
Welch) rivet. 

xVeneha Sub-^up. 

Ncneba.—North-east of Mount Scratchley, west of the Ajibara (Aaiba) river 
in Mamba division. 

Kotoi Sub-group. 

KotoL—Toribo (Tobiri) nod Poini (Pione) villages on Dala tributary of the 
upper Vanapa river. [47.] 

Goairi.—Qorisi tributary of Dala river. 

Baku. — ^Villages on Motmt Cameron. 

Uabari. — Bebcni village on Farisa creek between Kotoi and Hagan. [7.] 
Woteonga Sub-group. 

Wowonga. — Language' of Weloia near Kokoda in Kurausi division. [43, 63.] 
Biagi and Hugu.—Language of Gavana. [43, 63.] 

Isurava. — ^Village in 3Iaia range on the Kokoda side of the Gap. [43, 63.] 
Karuimni. — VUlagea of Bcda and Galina on west of Mount Scratchley and 
south of Aaiba river in Kumusi division. [12.] 

Iworo. — On lower slopes of the Main'range near the Oap.^ 

Kagi Sub-group. 

Kagi (Agi).—^Kagi, Serigina. and Dubi people. Mount Bellamy. [13.] Another 
vocabulary [4] in brackets. 

Bagari. — Hagari and Botna, in hills about upper Naoro, (Brown) river, north¬ 
east of Port Moresby. 
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Waraai.—Wamai, Manari. and Efogi people about upper Naoro river. [7.] 
Itu.—On the Naoro river. Allied to Eaha. [7.j 
Heroka (Morolca).—Eaet of Uberi. 

Uberi.—Mount Astrolabe [63J. The Kupelc of Chalmers [CR360]. 

Ebe.—Astrolabe mountains, north of Uberi. 

Koita Sub-group. 

Koita.—Kidokido village. Redscar Head and Motu villages. Gr. [CR.] 
Koiari.—^Villages in Astrolabe mountains. Gr. [CR.j 
SogerL—Upper Laloid river. [7.] 

larumi.—Slopes of Astrolabe range behind Sogeri. Uniori Asubaigi, Korobi, 
Barere, Senaveri and.Umudori people. [7.J 
Eikiri.—^Between Goldie and Lalold rivers. 

Maiari and Favele.—^Villages in Astrolabe range. 

Mulama Group. 

Two somewhat difierent dialects have been recorded, but both are now extinct. 
Gr. [CR.] 

Mulaha.—Coast at Kaile. 
iaibu.—Coast at Kailc. 

Kwals, Group. 

Tb(^ languages ore unlike the Koiari and Kokila, west and east. A grammar 
has been compiled by Dr. Strong from the notes of Rev. U. P. Schlenker. [55.] 

GaziiL—Villages of Gumoridobo and Gea on Wujeva (Hunter) river about 
10 miles above its junction with the Wanigela. [62.] 

Lakumi.—Villages of Lakumi, larumi, Managoro (Manukolu), Vasila, Girab, 
Usoa, Gosoro and Gea, Mount Bride. [7.] 

Kwale.—Villages of Mount Douglas, jibout 25 miles inland from Kapakapa. 
[55, 62, 63.] 

Manukolu.—Between the Wanigela and the coast. 


Kokila Group. 

Kokila (1).—At head waters of the MTanigela river. [62, 63.] 

Kokila (2).—North of the Uma (Margaret) branch of the Wanigela. 

Oral iu.—Kanikaba village on Imila river, north*east of Vilirupu, Kuru on 
slope of Mount Brown in the Eastern Division, and Borioni, Onuai, Siolo, 
Duobai, and Kamouna on slopes of Mount Brown in the North-eastern 
Division. [47.) 
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Oebi.—Kuru villages on slopes of Mount Brown (Extern Division) and 
westward to Central Division, along Owen Stanley Range to Korigio 
people. [4S.] 

SsRAMiKA Group. 

geramina.—Demori and Seramina district on the Wanigcla river. [62, 63.] 
Barai.—Bagoro village between Mount Potter and Mount Baron, on a mountain 
called Sebe-hore. [12.] 

Nigubaiba.—Villages of Nigubaiba, lawarere, Deduri, Seramina, lari and Pitoni 
on the upper Aleme (Muagrave) and Adai (or Isba) branches of the W ani- 
geU. [13.] 

Mogonl—Bala village Mount Nesbit, near head-waters of Mom (upper Musa) 
river, in North-eastern Division. [30.] 

Papuan languages are discussed in CR 291-412. 

III.— Note ox Obthooiuphy. 

The spelling used in this notice is mainly that of the Annual Reports on Bririah 
New Guinea or Papua, and follows the RuUm/ot the Spdling of Qtagrapkuxd Nnmee 
for BritUh Official Use published by the Royal (Seographical Society. 

The vowels arc sounded generally as in Italian, the consonants as in English. 
In Kwale a peculiar sound is written “ zj,*’ and another “ vw.’" 1 have written 
6 ” for the sound of ** aw ** in “ law,” fox which Dr. Strong writes ** oa ” and 
th e Government Officers sometimes ** or.** The glottal stop is written • 

There arc some confuaions of sounds especially between k, g and y (the 31ela- 
nesian g). \\Tiere the last has been noted usually as ” gh ” I have written it ” ^ 

Keapara k = hard g, and g is written for y. In Koiari, y changes with r, k, h, v, 
and even with wh. 

In Mekeo and Kuni, ch represents a (ts), and one Kabadi vocabulary has *‘ch.'* 
The sound of t before i in Motu is wrongly stated by Lawes to be ** ts.** In Fuyugo 
the French missionaries write j for y. 

lY.—^N otes ox Gramuar. 


Xoant. 

The Melanesian languages show two classes of nouns marked by difierent 
methods of indicating possession. Names of parts of the body, relations, otkI some 
local nouns (t.e. names of poedtiona) are used with suffixed pronouns, but other 
nouns require the use of a possessive word to which the pronoun is suffixed. 
{Cf. Pronouns.) The two classes of nouns are not distinguiahed in the Papuan 
languages. 
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The plural number is generally indicated by an adjective of number following 
the noun. In Motu the plural of persons may be shown by reduplicating the first 
syllable {mero, boy; memero, boys), or by changing the accent {hahine, woman ; 
k&hituty women). In Kabadi singular nouns sulfix -no, plural nouns suffix -da. 
These are identical with the suffixed pronouns of the third person singular and 
plural, but are used independently : kau-na, a man; kauda, men. .41so in Blotu. 
tau-na, man; tau-dia, men; and Kcapara ou^na, man; au-ra men. In other 
languages this plural is only found in genitive constructionsr 

Mekeo : pangua axi-nga (or au), village man ; pangua au-i, village men. 

Kuni: au (au-aa, tree leaf; an tree leaves. 

Roro : aini hau-m, village man; aiara hau-kia, vilbgc men. 

Sinaungolo: ngau lau-na, tree leaf; ngau lan-ri, tree leaves, 

Galoma: ranua gan-na, village man; oanuo gaxt-ria, village men. 

In the Papuan languages, Fuyuge denotes the plural of personal nouns by 
changing a finul e to i; sole, young man; so/i, young men. A change to a may 
denote the dual. In Tauata names of persons (rarely of things) suffix -une for the 
plural: iua, woman; it'o-tme, women. In Koita the singular has the suffix -roAri, 
the plural daki : ura idi-^pa-raki, forest tree; ura idi-abaki, forest trees. In the 
first example -tea is possessive. 

The genitive in the Melanesian languages is expressed by the suffixed possessive 
pronoun, or by a separate possessive word (e or ge) with suffix, according to whether 
the noun belongs to the first or second class. Examples have already been given 
of the first class: man, leaf. The following examples show a noim of the second 
class:— 

Roro ; Aou ena awarui; 

Mekeo: papian ienga to ; 

Pokau : kau ena io ; 

Motu : tau ena io ; 

Sinamigolo: tau gena gio; 

Hula and Kcapara : ou gena hotooa ; 

Qaloina: gaa gena oUtva; 

all meaning *' man’s.spear ** (man possession* his spear). 

If the property is to be eaten, e or ^ is changed to a or ga. 

In the Papuan Fuyuge the genitive is shown by the suffixed personal pronoun 
-it, its; otoTti ma, pig’s hair (pig-its hair). In Kwale -ga is suffixed : imm isa-ga, 
wing of bird (bird wing-of). In Koitn va (tco) or Aa is suffixed : oho kakae-va, tooth 
of pig (pig tooth*of): idi taha-ka, leaf of tree (tree leaf*of). Also in Koiari: idi 
%oate-ka, bark of tree (tree bark*of). 

Pronouns. 

These are shown in the following tables. 
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^^dane»yan Pronowa* 



litt PurKon- 

2uil iWuUIL 

SrdParpan. 

Mcjcoo .p^ 

Sin^^ Ihti i -ttu; 'fi 

l*ivr, i» » ; -a (nusliHi.) 

Ifti; -nuu^ «|iud(u- 
elttfij 

1 

ol; -^3 -xnu 

ui 1 -ini 3 -td 

»3 -UA <r *UgA: 

-UA or DgA, 

ai 3 43 -L 

lUtpckfi 

I«u j — i '0 

Piur. ila j —; — (incliw,) 
aJj — j --{ejEclOiipJ 

OiT “ I — 
umui; —l ^ 

iaj — t -BA 

iie : — 3 ^ 

Kiuii -pp +PP 

yali ; paij ^ ''Ui 

Piur, Lka i 'ka i 'k» 

itnaii -tnal: 'Umi 
(CKCliU,) 

oL; *03 -mu 
unvi j -mwi; -iniAi 

i’l 3 -a or -i 3 
in; -ei 3 -ii 

K^FO* >b + « mmv. 

Sing., ttu; -Da'll; 'ti 

P^vr^ sika; -udui; -kd. 
{iuclu».| 

U; -TiAfiHi't ; 4 -ltlJli 

{«xcliu.|f 

qI 3 'll nr 'niUf -luo 
vai; 'did; ^uu 

ia: - 1 H 3 -iiA 

1a 3 -D 4 UA 3 'Idl 

W^imii 

ail J — ; 

jHur, aika ^ ; — (tacluii.) 

ai; ^; -roiil lojt- 
altu.) 

oi: —3 -Ditt 
wal 3 — 3 .mi 

ia 3 — ; ^ua 
lA 3 3 'kia 

Pbluu 

Shi/ tau ; -u ; 'U 

P^kir, ita t -ta ka ; -ta 
(kudu*.) 

lui; -inai; -mAi(DX- 
duau) 

01113 -mu; -^Euu 

Oi; +lqiu 3r/^ffltii 

ia 3 -in* -Ia, -a or -da ; 
'UA 

ia 3 -ta 3 -ta 

tUbadi 

nana; -u; -u 

Phr. i»d*.; 'ka; -kalili- 
elu*.) 

naida ; 'Uui ; 'tn«i 
(excJud,) 

PDinA 3 -O 3 'TDU 
ttklm ■ ,EQlli i -UUii 

iojOA ; -A ) -UA 

imlA; -iLai -hlIa 

1>QUCB 

lum s —; -tt 

Pfar. Ua ; — i da(iuduii.| 
Dau or (oBuiJu); —; 
-tt (c^ltta.) 

01; 3 'lua 

lint lit; — 3 xjutti 

iaj —3 -na 

hx or |i«lA|f; —; -da 

Motu 

Siitg. luu : -gu ; 

Plnr, itA; -dai-da(indwb| 

ail -niAi ftuL‘ 

dua-) 

oj; -uin 3 ^mti 
iLuiui; -mu] 3 -null ' 

ia 3 -iAg -a; -aa 
idia 3 -iduii j -dia 3 

'dia 

Suuimu^olo 

Sing, All; -gu j - g« 

P{ur. ita; -ra; -n (iu- 
du«.J 

ugai; ^ma; 'mAlC'X^ 
chia.) 

ngoi 3 -mu 3 -uiu 
ugottii 3 'lui 3 

guA 3 -ia, -a; -ua 
gtds n* -H 

lluiii ... 

Sing, au ; -^ku 3 ^ gu 

Pittr„ in^; -m tisdiu^) 
ai ; -mai; (cx^ 

dua.) 

oi; 'mu: -nui 
oml 3 : -mi 

ia 3 -a: -na 
ilA3 tA -ca, -dtL 

'zia 

Ke«EMiAi 

Sittg, AU; -guj -gu 

Phtr. ia ; -ra 3 -ra (nidui.) 
mi 3 •^mni ; -tpAi 
dtUpj 

013 -ttiu 3 -mu 
ami 3 -mi 3 -ml 

ia 3 -ia 3 -a 3 -m 
iki -m -TA. 'tia 

RuU ,,, 

nu g “ j go 

P)Mr. itai —; « (In- 
du*.} 

ai; —t mAi(ixdiHg 

di i ■— 3 -m 
gidm 3 — 3 tni 

lAf -na 

ia; —3 ti 
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h/elaaeeian Pronoun* —continued. 



1st Person. 

Snd Person. 

3rd Person. 

Galooui . 

Simg. Uu; 'ku; -ku 

goi; -m; -mu 

la; —; -na 


Ptnr, la;—; r» (indtu.) 

•i; —; •ms (exolus.) 

gomi; j>mui; oini 

Ua i —: -ra, -ria 

KcaJulo . 

Sing, esu ; —; •gu.'ku 

goi; —; -mu 

la; —; .na 


Ptur. —; —(mtltia.) 

lal: —;■ mai (ez« 
clus.) 

—; -mni; -mui, -mi 

Ua; —; -ria 


Papuan Pronount. 



lat E^jrson. 

3ud Penoo. 

3rd Person. 

Madinara. 

Simg. amaga 

daliagaiii (?) 

nu(?) 


Ptnr. Uadi (inclus.) (?) 

amaga (?) 

iahui (?) 


lagaga (oxclna.) (1) 



Kimimiiipa 

Simg. — 

ni 

— 

Sini. 

Simg. — 

nine 

— 

Ooirfu . 

Simg, — 

ni 

— 


rtwr. — 

— 

pars 

Koepa . 

Simg. DM 

ne 

— 


Ptur. — 

no 

— 

Korio (1) . 

Simg. na 

ni 

pi 


Phr. dart (inolua.) 

ari 

pare 


dari (esclus.) 



»♦ (2) «•« *7. 

Simg. na 

ni 

P» 

Om Lopiko 

Simg. na, naro 

ni. niro 

pi. pin> 


PImr. dao, dato 

ali, airro 

val^ valom 

Afos . 

Simg. nai 

nni 

— 

Tauata . 

Simg. nai; na; neve 

ttiti; no; nie 

otnei; *^ff***; 


Ptur. nanei; nano; nanmr 

niinei; nunc; nnnene 

otei; ote; otme 


DmtU. nonri; node; nane^ 

navei;naTe; novene 

olel; ole; olenr 

Ambo . 

Simg. naimo 

nui 

— " 

DoImh ••• sfr* 

, Simg. nai-ime 

toika 

nuime 


Ptur. ncnela 

nuneta 

ali 

Gknlalad) 

Simg. na 

omci (?) 

neraei (?) 

„ (2) 

Simg. nauwi 

omo 

— 

.. (3) ...j 

Simg, srari 

note 

— 

^yugo ... 

Simg. na, nave, nani; naida 

no, novo, nuni; nula 

n (ne), ore, uni; ola 


P/«r. di, dini; diula 

3 ri,yitti: yula 

mu. nntni; mula 


Dual, da, danl; daula 

ya,yani; yaula 

to, toni; tula 

Sikobe . 

Simg, na-mo 

nnni 

— 

Kabana ... 

Simg, nan 

— 

— 

Kambisa. 

Simg. na 

no 

ku 


Ptur. — 


hant^ 

Kambeiii. 

Simg. na 

ninaledi 

nukatere (m), nuka^ 




tenowrr (L) 


Plur, mani 

ntuutcd* 

hangita 

Neneba ... ... 

Simg, di 

ai 


Kotoi . 

Simg. iai 

daotai 

ditima 


Ptur. oooie 

— 

ancire-ima 
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Papuan Pronouns —continued. 



Ijdt FctMn. 

^od Person. | 

PiiTfioix 

Sukn ■■■ 1 

?ntg. il» 

1 

like 

UaWt ... 

drlLniJ 

PXur. Ia4i.11 

v'odeo 

dc-Uiaa 

ttvado-oima 

.r* 

Suht. 4b» 

— 


.. 1 

Rftmk&m •■■ 

fiiAff. lU 

daigali 

oipdiito 

lajEiilkuiuwa 


PImf. UUbditft 

«la 


. 

Sing- dn 

a 

ke 

Hvf. dct»i 

hoi to. tee 

kiau-Quzuum 

Hoguri ... 

Sing, nikoTCgQ^ di 

OTFoikid 

morvknvB 

P/«T. THikOTPgO 

— 


Uanuu 

fuidr. dn 

— 

U4o 


P^iir, ditima 

tere 

olove 

Xtu..* ... 

Sittg* du 

a 

ai^Uo 


P/vr. dn.Lmii 

cxtm^ 

ocTe 

Merokit . 

Sing. rLi 

a 1 

On 


Pi*r. noloxiu 

ift 

iabu 

Ubeli ... ... 1 


a, aa 

DC, a^u 


P^Mr. no, n&PA 

ift 

iabtt. jjahni 

Koiu ... ... 

Singt da 

M 

nu 


Plw. no 

yoi 

VHU 


/>ual. ookBna^ 

jviaiiu 

5ailabu 

Kaiflxi ... 

dn 

a 

eke 


Plvr, jaoiJto* 

yiw» 

yobtUa 

Sogitji 

Sing, lU 

la) 

Dkote 

PImt* 

— 


m.mm 

.Sing, dnko 

a 

jyijkft 


Piur, nokw 

nokninaoio 

Laukiota 

Eikiti 

1 Sing, da 

a 

ue 


Plur, nt#a 

ia 

iabo 

llAUtTt ... ... 

.Sing. 4a 

■a 

dc 


PiuF. 00(14 

1 ^ 

labu 

F»vele 

Sing- (In 

a 

QO 


ocica 

ia 

iabu 

MiiliXia ... <■■ 

Sing* «*. ttatiJ 

Tn, oaht: 

a, obrl 


PX^. nni (incViu.) 

' trabkb? 

van. oi 


ualin Inxcina.^ 




Dual, Tiai-»b«ine 

rabUic-oljtumr 

oobaine 

I#lbq . 

.Sing. Linim, vftkaha 

wa, uwa 

ado 


Ptmr, Doi (ior-luA.} 

1 valaLu, wabi 

VMU 

-■' .. 

. .Sing, ep 

abe. pa 

fi* 

Liikupii . 

Sing, (timojf 

(vaj 

inemy 


PtvT, Icrou^Jau]! 

(Dnoka) 

^innatuitnco) 

Rvikk) ... .M 

, Idling. c|{ir 

pi 

atd 


Piur. omngB 


qe 

klunukolu... 

, i^rng, e»* 

ta 

ci 


Plur. CTDO 

Ta 

— 

Kokiln (8) 

. ^tng, noi-akn 

atoia B tnaa 

Biiua-boiia 


PKnr. bnmii 

ftmiff 

aiiun-t«a. 




oniia e±: naira 

Omi iu 

. Sing. ntdouL 

ia 

mi-e4e 


Pfwr. henoina 

la 

ui'ienuuU 
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Ut Verson. 

2tMl Penoo. 

3ni Penon. 

Btni . 

Sinff. ns 

a 


Nigubaiba 

Sing. n» 

a 

are 


Ptur. nuaroo 

a 

U 

Mogoni . 

Sing, ana 

a 

— 


Ptur. aiabia 

m 



The MeLunesiAn pronouns appear in three forms. The first is the complete 
pronoun, the second foUows a verb or prepoution, the third is suffixed to nouns or 
the possessive particles to denote possession. An example from Motu will illustrate 
the use: la e hoau, he (id) said ; oi ia o heni-a, thou (oi). him (»a). gave him (a); 
lau tama-gu e-na ruma, my father's house; tau, I; -gu, my; -na, his. The poasesmve 
noim used with the suffix for ordinary things is e, except in Hula and Keapara, ge, 
and Sinaungolo, nge. When the poaaseasion ia for food these become a, ha, or nga. 
{Cf CR 437.) 

The Papuan languages prefix the personal pronoun to indicate possession 
sometimes in a slightly changed form; e.g. Koiari; dx~ada, my hand; Koita: 
di~yage, my house; Kwale: ego-ubuma, my C 3 re. In Kwale sometimes the thing 
possessed takes the suflix -ga : ege dabu-ga, 1 cloth-of, my cloth. In Tauata the 
possessive pronoun is formed by the suffix -ne (except in Ist and 2nd sing.) and 
precedes the noun: neve kiate, my bouse. In Fuyugo possessive pronouns are 
formed by prefixing the personal to the noun ula, thing, or to u alone: na-u 
me, or na-ula me, my son. In the table of pronouns the Tauata and Fuyuge 
possessives follow the personaL In Kovio the suffix added to the personal pronoun 
appears to be -mat: nemai tupumagi, my house. 

Verbs. 

The Melanesian verb is conjugated by variable particles preceding, and chan^ng 
for person and number. The initial consonant or i^llable may change for tense, 
and tense may be shown by an adverbial suffix. Sometimes both changed 
particle and suffix are in use. A table of Melanesian verbal particles will bo found 
at CR 455. 

In the Papuan languages of the Central Division the verbal construction varies. 
In Tauata tense is indicated by the vorb-eiuling. In the present and past tenses 
the first and second personal endings are the same {Cf. [21], Verbs.) In Fuyuge 
the verb does not show person or number, but there are tenses and modes shown 
by changes in the final syllable. Some are very irregular. (Cf, [68], p. 318.) 
In Koita and Koiari tense is shown by suffixes: present ~ma, -ta, indefinite -nu. 
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past -fle, -ge, comlitioiuil -«?, irapetfltive -o, lo Kwalo also tease is shown by the 
verbal cadiaga. The preseat suffix is -ohe, past -cAa* far past -ilo, futore - uma, 
imperative oV. The sabject of the verb is shown by the partiob o fobowing the 
pronoun. In transitive verbs the object precedes, and in some oxamplca the mdireot 
pronominal ohject is shown by a prefix: e.g. ga a ege ene^ohe, you to-mc give; 

a ya jone 'ohe^ 1 toyou give; uni a megt* life 'oAc, he to-ua gives; eje a ge 
giVAa, I tc^them gave j a kanr ’u»w, I to^him will give i ani a mti m 'ohe^ 

he says to him. 

All the Papuan verbs of the Central Division require further study. 
iCf. CR 547^1.) 

A' unieralf. 

A table of uumeraLs follows on pp. 7&^2. The Melanesiim forma have been 
discu^ in CB 463-478, and the Papuan in the same work (pp. 3C0, 361), 


V,—VoOABUl4AUrKS. 

Thft Mclaneaiftn vocabularies of the Central Division di5er conaiderably from 
one another, but even tlw short spedmens here given (pp. 83-tH) contaiti words 
coiumoD in the Island Melanesian languugf®, and in IzuionueianH The words for 
dog, nod fish appear to be local Those for fire, pig, and tooth ara of 
unoeitain connection. CotnpaiisofiUshould be made with C.R. 482-003 and [15, 66, 
23. 24]. 

The Papuan languages appear to fall into at Inaat eight cndiely diatinot 
divisions. 







Mdanetian Sumeroi*. 
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31^ctTtesiai% VoocAtdary. 



L Ancft-aut. 

2. ltrtt>iLH4, 

OTnw. •ftniit.)' 

3. Biid, 

4. Coooiiu^ 
(‘llfw, 

> MaIdts Ernit,] 

5* iJBg* 


■ ■¥ 


<io, qjra, inin 

bull 

kosgoa 

amue 

RapckA 

*** 

Lnubd 

jMukui 

ineai 

ifAiiriina 

opeka 

Kuiu 


EtubHt 

ko 

—. 

dOA 

oLuxui, obokm 

Itoru.,, 

*** 

ntunu 

n’UDA^, 

roboroba 

tona 

waihu 

Waumn 



watupi* 

akioe*^, 

TOTOTOTO 


imahA 

Pokiui 



iiunpl^ 




*** 

biuikau 

dra^. ko'o* 

mumi 

Bin* 

OTttka 



tlAkAUna 

kOFOl^, 

rnmna 

mcma 

arcka 

Doum 



UiMoa’ 






aui 

fOMsa 

Dill 


Hatu 


bOAtflU 

■iai^ bigu* 

frnaniB 

uiu 

aisin 

Guuuiifsclo 


buA 

D^nni 

manu 

niu 

kwiuawA 

Ik<m> 

... 

guria 


maim 

niti 

gtigolu 

HuIh.-.. 

... 

githA, tBunu, 

]mkavo^ 

m&QU 

nuj 

kwoaa 



kiiii 

biku 



Kuptun 

... 

ki>ki 

pulcATu^, tuuoi* 

nuuiu 

niu 

WDdkB 

BubL.. 

... 

batAQ 


motm 

dotfc 

kwaga 

Oolonna 



pngftvm^ 

nunn 

nin 

WOgH 




le&lnu* 



Konkutn 

.r. 

— 



ejjola 

. . 


*». 

&rului 



— 

kawn 



(k 1^, 

7. E^b. 

S* J?irtL 

a. Fialu 

10. FwtK 

Miekco ... 

RiiiiA 

ma^a 

Jo 

ma'a 


lUp<^ka 

kfti^ 

nmkft 

lumova 

maka 

oi'pak-pcKmii' 

Kimi 

La-Ia 

itiAk" 

jiJi>t» 

muke 

api’’ 

Boro... 

bain 

maha 

iraba 

nuU, xoaiyi 


Waima 

hoU 

moha 

irava 

nuua 

aa^panaTa^ a^r* 

Fokaii 

kam 

maka 

aIoIm 

Kuiati] 

ae* » 

Kabodi 

kniiM 

Qwka 

an^raom 

Teana 

DE-ponaTiBiib'^f 

Xkiiira 

kain 

niiika 

iJobo, iroha 

hM 

at' biiaiia*. iu!>. 
nkaka^ lujfl ’ 

Alotu 

taia 

mata 

Ijiki 

kiiamme 

AO'pakpalid, 

BC^ 

Sicaiingok) ... 

acn^ 

iTiAta 

kaUva, kan'ca 

mangimJ 

kwAkum’ * 

Ikorti 

*Cg& 

muta 

kaJon 

magaju 

gaynt 

HdIa... 

kea 

niB 

kalara 

mani 

hoj^ 

Kcnparu ... 

rbn 

juii 

alova 

mAhani 

RuW... 

i«Bw 

nutti 

kav> 

muii 

A^d'lepkjin^ 

Gjiloma ... 

tgik 


aJora 

majjimi 

IW' 

KvKkiilo 



— 

— 


ibiaim 

' ■ " 

■' *■ 

kAToa 

BuiUJi 

MB* 


0 2 
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M.tiQ,nesian Voa^ulary —continued. 


Mekeo 

Aapeka 

Kimi 

Ran>.., 

WAiinA 

■Toku 

X>oimi 

Molu 

SiliAtuigalo 

Jkuro 

Uul«... 

Ketjum 

Uubi... 

Oolama 

KitaJuUi 

Ak>iH! 


11. HAiidK 

Aon*. 


12, House. 


UDH*”'* 

Lin&l'3 


ittl4 poJApa- 
tmn* 

imn polapaU'^, 
ini** 

ginw [efb{c^ 
fuia'r jnTiml 

(jimn pagn- 
Flftg4^gmlA■ 

ima* 

Imt.* 


noJIia 

lnzm» kulu 
im* mueik 
Ito, musea 

I’oe, limu 
nuiHi, ro*ft 
nuna 

rcuuii^ sJubu 


numa 

uuniA 

Rum>t Inbu 

umn 

nunui, mba 


IX Mjoi. 


H. ^OOQ. 


pnpiao, Au 
kau 
kail 
hau 

ban*, maaap 
rim** 
knu 
k&u 
kau 

taimj, 

muiima* 

tan 

Un 

an 

au', aiioi lim a, 
lima* 

Lau 

an', auoOiiniir' 
lima* 

mamvari 


ngsm 

buila 

biri^'a 

naua 

oaaa 

v^tuB* vula 

iiena 

huia 

bua 

guv«, nevn 
bur 

bur 

bae 

wuj 

btir 

ul 


la, ihg. 


uma 

ja^noma 

boloma 

aipotti 

aiporo 

boicimA 

boroma 

baronia 

botama 

bai 

pOB 

par 

pm* 

baa 

par 

baha 


Mitluo 

Haprka 

Kuni 

VVaima 

I'ekau 

KabatU 

l>uura 

Motu 

iunaunguki 

Ikoro 

Hola.i. 

Keapaia 

llcibi.., 

Galoma 

Krakalu 

Atone 


16. SUuK. 


IT* Suj]- 


fu|u^ fau, k{i|]tt 

ficbo 
pitaza 
pUuua 
hika'a 
vakuiLa 
rujila, iiara 
nadi 

pok, foie 
vataga 
vau 
i«u 
pctali 


adi 


kitin 

dia 

tiin 

beraum 

vemum 

melala 

akuna 

diru. 

liina 

ngnla 

gnro 

afo 

tmro 

aoi 

gfiro 


Hi. Tooth, 


nlV, osmp 
ik« 

Ute 

nito 

nibe 

EUke 

nhw 

iko 

hise 

ilopga 

doga 

ma 

tun 

d^gn 

nut 


lit, Watar. 


vel 

vei 

vri 

M 

Tfj 

Twi 

veiua 

wi 

ra4ia 

nanu 

CUUIU 

nan u 

nanu 

nanu 

iiblu 

nanu 


20 . Wonuuu 


pnpie, ongo 

Tabici 

wahio 

babiue, ana 

v^vine 

a'atr 

iravine 
atcate, atat» 
bahinr 
vnvinr 
VnvTM 

v&vinn, babine 

^ravimj 

ffoliir 

1 babhw 

I *'iu.'kapana 
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Papuan Vooabtttarjf (IJ 



1. Are«^iml> 

S. Ban«4DA. 

3, Binl, 

4. Coconut, 

5, Dog. 

AiiluvTi... 
MmUnaTu 
^’illiuua HItct 

paga 

bongA 

mungnmga, 

MJign 

.via 

biogu- 

iyoga 

biv«n 

bivcga 

KaniALupu 

Sim 

Biixti 

GoiefQ 

Kuepa 

KuTio{l) 

n (2j ... 

Oro Lopika ««« 

bang* [7} 

ve 

koreo 

Tuiya 

oulm-koyo 

frri 

oli 

tori. t«li 
t«ici 

Uid 

Vrri 

tcU 

tdob 

inibigEp 

idcp 

ediiapu 

tsdupn 

idfp 

cdepi 

Itt 

Ig. 

1 Mill 

Icado 

gjuiep 

kaLsiuaiDi 

^oitjp 
kadepu 
kaLc (fu^ 



d. Kju>, 

7. Eye. 

8. Fire. 

». F iali. 

10, Fwt^, 

-Asiiavi,., 

k&ta 

hingu 

tuwa-Ain 


hiuga^ Imavo* 

MadinjiVa 


higo, hingu 

ila, ^iheoha} 

vaiLoga 

baiiA\ kabn^ 
^kocpou^} 

WiiliAina Ifivef 

genlibu 

idi 

— 

— 

iggmai 

Kimiinikip^ 

— 

CtAU 

— 


nixgarop^ 

Sini 

kuAb 

mim* 

{jida 


— 

^Karo 


ita-kaWHLm 

ixaridi 

fapifunaJa 

alili' 

Goiicfu *,» 

gaUrwv 

otahn 

itaoiti 

— 

kuUpop^, nmu* 

Kitf'po 

g&kigapu 

itau 

etimedA 

gatiUpu 

apwuta^ 

Rovio 4,l|i 

JtAtulo 

itakwvu 

tzindi 

repiMtiaJa 

niattpDTatt;h> 

.P ^2) 

Atakapoal 

otAU 

itioado 

kaperani 

— 

Uro Lopiko 

katakapota 

itau 

tti 

kAviU 

teponiai^ 

iualcQ^ 
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Papuan Vooabularg (1)—cootinued. 




11. llmnd*. 
Arm*. 

12. House. 

13. Man. 

U. Moon. 

15. Pig. 

Arbori.. 

... 

kitginugea*. 

febea* 

uaynh 

— 

Iraamta 

vakot 

MndiDAra 

... 

hog**-*, 

(nulnmg*) 

•gm aag» 

amarha 

kama 

kgoa, 

Ijrawrira) 

WilUAiu BiT«r 

mDre’** 

— 




Kuninuup* 

... 

oukrop* 

tufunuiei 

sheunagi 

abonap 

gooni 

gwtop 

Slni 

... 

momaii 

tufuaugi. 

fcattiapi , 

aiubobo 

tf|w>ngM 

box 

Bun' ... 

... 

nuUkv 

ptmatch' 

tnpumagi, 

anakavo 

kakaritoxo 


woromak 

Ooielu ... 

... 

nulAkoriop* 

tufumakia, 

jetnaiki 

abokoiman 

onea 

goxop 

Kmiw ... 

>•» 

maktipaloU*. 

nuUo* 


abttkoimak 

DonitK 


Kovio (1)^ 

r \ 

puiutcb*. 

idaIui* 

tupomagi 

kakuotoro 

nonitch 

arocomala 

12) 

... 

numkorotti*. 

nudsQ* 

ywaagi 

abopu 

ooeau 

wolopo 

Oro Lopiko 

••• 

nukoto- 

poroUP, 

nuko* 

dubumaki. 

di4na(ki) 

abo(t«), mak 

onea, nonhai- 

voro imak) 

_ 



10. Stone. ‘ 

17. Sozk. 

18. Tooth. 

1ft. Walcir. 

20. Woman. 

Akhavi... 


haowu 

malreea 

nuiagYa 

elk 


Madinava 


haoa 

maboa 


ega, (eoha) 

avaohe 

WUliaint Kiver 

ghin 

— 

kr 

hi ' 

— 

Konimaipa 


gelio 

gitap 

gitaiavi 


angap 

••• 

•a« 

kalkro 

gadep 

kera 

— 

aagofM 

B*ani ?.. 

• •• 

geleo 

atamari 

Idtira 

— 

aoakavr 

Goiefu ... 

o«« 

kebo 

kitanb 

gitagai 

— 

anamafa 

Kaepa... 

a«« 

Rek 

gaiiamuli 

kedeta 

eraio 


Korio (1) 

•a« 

geko 

itamari 

kitixa 

eweo 

aaakavo 

« (2) 


keliu 

kaiuiu 

kitlkai 

eeau 

anapu 

Oro Lopiko 

... 

kilo 

kiU 

ritetai 

ereo. evori 

anatoiiuk 
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r 


Paf*ian Ywabidatg (2). 


1 

1. Acvcxh^ctuu 

1 

S, Baiuvna* | 

2. Bizd. 

4, OoooouU 

S. E7o& 

.Vfoa 

UuTt 

petal 

kik* 


kovela 

Touata 

vomuTu 

pclej 

kiki 

— 

koToU. 

Aoilxi 

itroLToi 

pclni 

Idiv 

kuiamme 

twrela 


— 

— 

kila 


— 

THraaian) ... 

nniTiu 

ptitai 

wile 

jpFrofOulu 

boren 

M t2) ... 

— 

pt^nl 

kklA 

— 

^pvi^a 

n m ■' 

— 

pewj 

^iro 


luaTOffi 

Fotu^ 

kcae^ 

ainbci 

D«iiabir 

fofo<»D} 

oyo 

... 


nmb« 

Deuiba 

— 

«u 

A^%a ... 

Bibo 

amba 

nemba 

ba 

bo 

Gogant ■.. 


baiobo 

— 

bau 

btio 

t^ikabe ... 


omL 

liK'iuba 

— 

bix^ flit 

OcQiiJi ... 

— 

biunbi 1 

nebe 

— 

hr> 

‘FbuuU 


ataha 

Rfinabtt 

— 

bu 

KiUlAllA ..^ 


liabe 

tnliunda 

fofaoa 

boa 

Vovoi ... 


habi 

nembe 

— 

bu 

KombUa *r. 


— 

^ba 

boo 

bu 

iLuuben 

— 

— 

nt.ntba 

— 


KoTOtW 

Mroma 

baba 

be be 

fofo 

bo 

Xeueba 

bodi, aibo 

plailW, UTe 

tMia 

beoiDba 

lo 

KotoL 

— 

— 

lunv 

“ 

—“ 

CSoiabri 


avw 

■— 

— 

to 

Sokn ... 

— 

life 

— 

— 

to 

UAboii 

— 

— 

iigu 

"" 


Wdwoi]^ ... 

Tan 

ttT« 

04(11 

ba 


Bwf:i 

aibo 

UVCt (UTTO, 

nuiiua) 


l» 

t«K(4Dj 

UunvA k.. 

tilbo 

boT^. 

wgu 

ba 

dA 

Kiutikimi .. 


— 


— 


Iworo 

— 

!iab«n 

— 



K*gi 

(njeata) 

(VI wb) 

Ogil 

(twigaj 

(tol 

Hii^ui 

— 

mi 

ujni 

# 

lo 

Wanmi 

— 

— 




Un *.* 



1 ^ 

1 
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Paputm Vocabulary ( 2 )—continued. 


«. Ear, 


AIm . 
TatwU 

Ambo 

ItelMi 

Goikl* (1) 

M (2) 

« ( 3 ) 


kepspi 

kepape 

kepape 

krp»pe 

kepspa 

kepap* 

8ep»P« 


Fuyuge 

Onungv 

Agiu 

Gagara 

8ikubr 

Gomali 

Tauada 

Rabana 

Vovoi 

Kambiaa 

Kambad 

Korona 


iaiipoio(me) 

jangulu 
gadoroo 
fiadoro 
gadeni 
gadnltunn 
gadula 
gadeco 
•«4t gadolo 


gadaro 

gadoro 


Naneba 

Koioi 

Gonai 

Soku 

Uabari 

Wowooga X 
Biagi 


laurava 

Kanikaru 

Iworo 

Kagi 

Hagaii 

Wamai 
Ito ... 


goriba 


kuvana 

gfana 

uvaaa 

goloma 

goletna 


kocnsa 

goUsma 


gorema 

gofcma 

gorema 

gorema 


7, fiyo. 


tabe 

vape 

tape 

tape 

tavei 

tava 

tavi 


Umo) 

imu 

odoco 

tmo 

ima 

imu 

imu 

emaieae 


tng 

im 

y*««> 


di 

ni 

ni-abai 

ni 

ni 

vab 

irali. (ni) 


m 

U 

ni 

ni 

ni 

ni 

ni*«bai 


tk, Fire. 


enami 

ena(me) 

ename 

wenamo 

enamo 

enama 

enami 


Aki(de) 

oki 

okia 

otda 


old 

oki 

uke 


leJe 

Tene 

vene, (one 
vmo “ 
vene 

reni 

eeni 


feni 

idi 

viena, lele 
vene 
vene 
vene 


0. Ftah. 


gapUa 

kapila 

kapila 

kapila 

kumota 


ganune 


gamme 

garamo 


tnjuin 


garung 

gaiumi 


aeava 


aeava 

aeava 


rmingo 

aivi 


uMna 

meaia 


luena 

oieoa 


10. Fool*. 

Log*. 


lomineti* 

Mpe)*. 

keniamo^ 

mtitalrpB*. 

keniape’ 
keaili-lirineta, 
keaiapa* 
motapa*. lovo^ 
moUpa*. lobo* 
motaupu*, 
poratata* 


yovali*’*, 

aqge*'* 

fudn*. muda* 
tobo* 

aofeo*. mudo* 
aakn*U>btt* 
fudn*. muda* 
auga', muda* 

au^ 

•ogutobo*, 

made* 

cuga* 

MOga-aina*. 

iiula^ 

•<go* 


faai* 

pelo-ifiao*. 

polo* 

pata-gova* 

vata-gova* 

peloi*oka*. 

Iprio* 

gena-wAtA* 

gena-wAuP, 

((aai-woto) 

(fMiF 

geru*'* 

fajj.nama*. 

faai-kalit 
geina*. getna 
utavi* 
genaviao*. 

g*na».(vel< 
gina*. vevnn 
idi-evana* 

ndo-hrkP, vol 
vaHigava*. 
vek>> 
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Papuan Vocabulary (2)—continued. 


• 


11. Uand>. 
Am*. 

12. Houm. 

13. Man. 

14. Moon. 

15. Kg. 

Afott 

... 

galatopute*, 

kalab* 

gvadi: 

1 wdlo 

Ani 

polu 

Tiuu 

... 

kala-opua*. 

kala(pe) 

kia<te). 

tmniite 

vale, mu 

ime 

polu 

Ambo 

... 

karape*'* 

kiat« 

iMie 


puro 

llel» 

... 

kalaulifivinHa*. 
' ^kaJapi* ‘ 


akoaTi 

ooe-laldla 

— 

GoiUU(l) 


lairarei*, 

karaTa* 

Idatlv 

vari 

one 

poni 

» (3) 

... 

kalava*. 

kiata 

ban 

one 

poni 

n (3) 

... 

^arari*, ^arava* 

tomuti 

muteri 

uni 

pom 

Fuyu^ 

• •• 

lKMk>(l«) 

cKme) 

one 

ufla 

OTo(le) 

Onnnge 

... 

yalo*. yal* 

emo 

onu 

one 

'ovofe 

A>;it« 

• •• 

iyan* 

au 

ana 

hama 

owo 

G«gara 

a*. 

iaro* 

rmn 

anu 


owutv 

?iikiibo 

a*» 

iani 

— 

tnuga 


oba 

Oonuli 


yakana*. ya* 

k 

anu 

hama 

mm 

1'aiukIa 

• •• 

yalttain', ya* 

amo 

onu 

hama 

uvu 

KmbaiiA 

»•* 

ianise 

etna 

a 


— 

Vovoi 


. yaxiai*. ya* 

emuna-^ 

aou 

hama 

OH'Olo 

Katnbuwk 


iait 


— 

hama 

aika 

Kjunbnd 


ia*. kwaaa* 

o 

anitiri 

hjim* 

_ 

Korooa 

... 

yaro’aba*. ya* 

e 

m 

hAna 

0*0 

N«neba 

... 

ada*, ada> 
iUwa* 

laga 

ana 

atge 

torea, oari 

Kotoi 

...T 

ada-Two*. ada* 

o 

tabote 

IwU 


OoeM 

• •• 

ada' 


ana 

— 

toreka 

8tUni 


ada' 

— 

ata 

_ 

olo 

U»hah 

mmt 

ada>iUKo'.ada* 

o 

ata 

bata 

— 

^o«'oing» 

• •• 

ada-b^^Hg*' 

kadr 

ata 

baU 

uwu 


• a« 

ada-bahtga'. 

(ade-inaiiui)' 

d(laga) 

mlm 

bata 

owo 

laonvA 


ata 

6 

Ota 

bata 

owo 

&Arukimi 


ada*nnini'. 

ada* 

laiea 

atala 

bata 

owo 

Iworo 

... 

ada'. ada-tara* 

lag* 

ana. noco 



Kagi 


ada-TMa'. ada* 

o, laga 

ata 

bata 

(obo) 

Hagan 

• •• 

ada'^ 

ocTogo, oko 

ata 

— 

OTO. OWO 

Wantai 

• •• 

ada'ivio'. ada* 

o 

maraga 

baU 

— 

Itn 

... 

ada>ivio'.'ada* 

iaga 

tnaraga 

baa 
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HU 


Foca^jci^y (2]h—ouaUau^d. 




trt. StoDJc. 

r 

i7. ^tui. 

!«% Tooth. 

10. Water. 

£0. WanuMu 

Afoa 


triU 

waLi 

QO^CHill 


ivB 

TAtuta 



vftla(Tc^ 


4r<j> 

iva 

Ambo 

.... 

cfU* 

VltliTe 

ODtoApn 

i|M! 

iva 

Dnba 

i.. 

{.'Vitrl* 

v!iat« 

notuapo 

ipo 

ivM 

OoilaJa (1) 


cTiti 


UolupU 

ipi 

ivaili 

« (2) 

... 


liatAU'ii 

noUiwu 

ipi 

ova 

(3) 

... 

katoio 


mtoiul 

ipt 

iwiu^iiu 

Fn.vugo 


(mt** 

*»rv 

atolv 

yu(T») 

4inm(liv) 



Imitir 

ovulimu 


Vli 

amuli 

Agiu 

...| 

.ii-d 

('wnlintn 

lukui 

yu 

aiuura 

GkjjBjTB 


I'DO 

.— 

usiro 

inatj 

jiniiim 

Siknbct 

• IF 

— 

__ 

aclci 

iu 

<unnri 

<!k)tnali 

• M 

yo 

ewttti 


JTJ 

amuJi 

Tanada 



ewnri 

— 

yu 

umulJ 

Kiihiuw 

... 

Irt 

— 

atio 

iu-ni 

lUun 

^4>voi 


yo 

fiiiJi 

—. 

yu 

itmitri 

Kambioa 

-r. 


mtui 

nai 

iu 

DmmD 

iuunboai 


to 

cwTui 

tlHin 

in 

amcra 

Koron* 

... 

baUa 

i'Eirinui 

atxi 

ooiwa) 

»mu 

NeDeba 


]IDTt;, JlUV 

kuti 

4ub[ii. onAgU 
iiiita 

f i 

— 

Kntoi 

... 

Hinivi 

turn 

ai.tltmi 

bUiio 

iCL'Blv 

Ckudai 

... 

mom 

(anicni 

fiioyu, ovDlai 

ria 

iTiDaima 

Siiku 

... 

miicd 

vtmi 

ni, juigo 

eia 

tiibWiii 

V'4UikH 

... 

mnrtf» 

f«IU 

ai-iluva 

<r 

Vfitt£ 

WovrcmigA 


Dmni 

nroni 

town 

V 

ntQ^na 
ivu, {kcaiRl 

Bingi 


[US (htito} 

voni. (wall) 

towu 

0 

Liurara 

>■*■ + 

fnrr 

fa&l 

kauu 

R 

keAte 

K*rukaru 

VP* 

bole 

fall 

aiboi 

ol 

kfiUe 

twftm 

... 

(iLri 

— 

uiioa, (ai) 

ei. tunu 


Ivagi 

... 

miine 

vuni. (woni) 

luguvi 

1', 


Uiigaxi 


muni 

vani 

ai 

ro^ vato 

(nuusiui) 

Wanwi 

*V> 

mmiE 

1 VAni 

a1 

C 

keakr 

Itu 

bB. 

muni! 

1 vuii 

ai 

R 

ttiogiiva, 
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Papuan Yooabulary (3). 



1. AraoA-out. 

i 

2. BAnAHA. 

3. Bird. 

4. Ooooaot. 

6. Dog. 

HsfokB 


- - 

tnri 

ago 

payA 

o 

Uberi 

... 

TAgA 

ttra (ori) 

ogu 

P*g» (!«•>•) 

o 

litbc ••• 


—* 


— 



KoitA 

... 

(AgA 

nM 

QgO 

bayA. karo 

totoka 

Koiui 

••• 

{AgA 

nfi 

ago 

ba^, karo 

toioka. to 

Sogeri 

.... 


nki 

ogu 

— 

to 

lATumi 


— 

— 

ogore 

— 

— 

Kikiri 


— 

06 

ogn 

ba>A. 

dodoka 

MAiari 

• •• 

— 

oi 

oka 

baa 

do 

Farele 

... 

— 

tihi 

ago 

paya 

do 

MoIaIia 

... 

_ 

ratuDA 

irsTA 

obo . 

ana 

lAibo 

... 

bcnA 

— 

teboAri 

kangi 

— 

OariA 


Toni 

AtjO 

mani 

woni 

gosd 

I jWT.TT>i 


vvni 

hAjo 

nem 

woiii 

woni 

RwAle 

... 

Tini 

hAZiO 

nini 

gOZM 

ngoni 

MAunkolo 

... 

— 


neni 

yozke 

yone 

KokilA(l) 

#>• 

gara 

momo 

— 

pali 

— 

. (3) 


llWA 

WAfTW^ 

erBOA 

maTA 

anna 

C>nu4a 

• •• 

— 

— 

edeoA 

_ 

— 

Gobi 

... 


WAgA-bodA 

rensA 

mOAIlA 

Auna 

SenminA 

... 

•era 

nanmo 

Ago 

farai 

oa 

Bani 


— 

— 

ogo 

— 

— 

NigobiibA 

• •• 

— 

— 

ogo 

— 

— 

Mogonl 

... 



ou 
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PQpxtan Yocabuianj (3)-—c»□tiuut^d. 



a. Eat. 

7. £ya. 

1 

U. Fbib, 

iO. Fool'. 

W®. 

Mon>iLE 


kcmm& 

Hi 

irpne 

mcaiA 1 

4iUu^ 

UlMEi 

4 1 i 

koTOinA 

n^^bAi 

vniia 

giuonn.. (dhhU) 

i(rdD} 

Ebe 

--q 

k^iroma 

m-abiu 

— 

— 

«dn> 

KoitA 

... 

ihiko 

ui 

ifoai 

karava 

vafti-ratioka^. 

Eoiaii 






raai* 

J-d-* 

illku 

ni 

vnne 

karuva 

'nraa]4otokli'. 







wud* 

So^ri 

,,, 

ihikjO,{ka(BiiiAy 

nL (oi^bai) 

vane 

nii!2da. (lUena^ 

waia*, ralii^. 

tummt 


iko 




(TatavB^ 

kava^, 

.... 

Hi 

vune 

■ucufla 

iiatwdMiK 







bwLrvbutivra* 

Eikin 


ipiko 

ni 

snni 


vjwF 

itiilAri 


iikA 

ni 

irenu 

nepnia 

%’aiu* 

Kiv^le 

... 

iTtikrt 

ni 

vcne 

ttwJwia 

vabi 

MqIaIm 

■ "T 

nkit. okblie 

utbia 

i^n 

baida 

knF 

Itiba 

... 

akim 

bow 

Ikouvld 

baita 

kolna-ia[au^ 







koiDa* 

<.}«» 

^♦4 

tega 

abu3iA.ainiu 

m&mka 

mAni'lEona 

mai'tapa^ 

1 

... 

abi 

ubmUA 

ibsauinTB, (ir^] 

haronl» (aalDni) 

oUo-Ufavai'i 

KwkIo 






fmimia’) 



nbumaga 

Ur-Loga 

gonfuna 

odapn* 


... 

atri 

ubtuna 

ila 

maitu 

ocIa^ 

KokilA(JJ 

ktl, 

— 

— 

maou 

uhotum 

_ 


... 

AQCDA 

Oiti 

Hiq.iuu 

itA 

i»i 

oiena 

uluaU 

■ika^rapu*^ 

cHmr'hnlniit^ 

Qabi 






OniNk^ 


Jtniftna 

iKi'ima 

ita 

oi^eoa 

nika4ako^, 







itilca* 

^ferkmiitA 


ijada 

nepo 

Quinu 

ayono 

dabn^gomu' 

EwkI 

... 

gaiift 

nibo 

uuim 

huicmu 

dim^^ tnabi* 

Nlguboiba 

... 

gada 

aipo 

rruiko 

ujoiut 

flaU'DAioga^, 







dus* 

... 

edi 

niho 

nvitmu 

rjimu 

dk^aua^. dio* 

1 
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Papuan Vocaf/olurg (3) —ooDtinued, 




11. H«nd>. 
Ana*, 

12. Hoiue. 

13. Man. 

li. Koon. 

IS. Pis. 

MefQlui 


•Am\ 


■ta 

baq 

1 

Uberi 


«d»* 

UgB^enma 

ui. {aan) 

poa, (paau) 

<mi 

Ebfr 


udu' 

— 

nba 

_ ^ 

-- 

KoitA 


biua^ 

yaga 

kolta 

bata 

oho 

Koiari 

... 

adii- 

bato^ 


Ota 

bata 

nfo 

xSosqH 


nssS 

iaga 


(baa) 

oBro 

I-arDmi 

... 

ftiijibAriibnra- 

adAka’ 

iaga 

ata 

bata 

— 

Kikiri 


oda^ 

fPika 

ata 

pata 

_ 

Maiari 


adft^ 


»ta 

pata 

__ 

Favele 

... 

oda^ 

iftha 

ata 

pata 

— 

MiilahA 

... 

dhrti^ dklls. 
ban^ 

niva 

tapatA, 

goaMTa 

Taeaa 

— 

loibu 

... 

iapoi^. dudiTa'^ 

— 


— 

aiba 

OAria 

!■ + ♦ 

evDii* 

ne 

1 

0 

bato 

•ha 

IjAkiimi 

... 

eTori.liif&%'Ai\ 

ffvori' 

iw 

TDlgjr-faf&U 

(pbujo) 

bato 

aha 

Kwttiv 


eva'tt* 

curr 

raUQflf 

balq 

aba 

MuiukoLu 

... 

evarf 

ueba 

Tftye 

patq 

— 

KckilA (1) 

... 


— 

anumoga 

wasa 

— 

.. (2) 


vaixfr.Tiipid. 

vaiut* 

yavA 



cJOTIB 

OiHt-iu 


aiuidA'lA£abai\ 

OWfc’ 

iawa 

lamai.i.iu 

«owa 

— 

G«U 

... 

VAllA'iApu', 

w«uv‘ 

iawa 

AfTty* 

a-k) 

doiia 

l^ramiiuk 

... 

Dftu-pstagii^^ 

iiau* 

Hini 

«3i 

vana 

mapti 

BaeuL 


irao^^ iTAO-ao’ 

arti 

lA'baru 

UUA 

_ 

Kigubailw 


irtLd* 

gam 

e 

DASa 

— 

Moyoni 


itasa-e^f inu* 

HFO 

ebnii 

WMa 

— 
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Papuan Vocalndanj (3)—continued. 



1 

16. Stone.' 

17. Son. 1 

1 

18. Tooth. 1 

» 

19. Water. 

20. Woman. 

MetokA 


muni 

rani 

t 

ai 

e 

magi 

Uberi 


mimu 

vani 

ai 

ae 


• 






(mayina) 

Ebe ... 

... 

mune 

wali 

ai 

e 

TTftgTTia 

Koiu 


muni 

rani 

e«i 

ea 

magi 

KoUzi 

• •• 

muni 

rani 

®g» 

eita 

magi 

SogBii 

• •• 

muni 

rani 

egi,el 

(•) 

magi, (magina) 

l«ninii 

*** 

muni 

rani 

e 

eta 

ma 

KOdri 

• •A 

muni 

rani 

eyi 

eita 

inayi 

Mafairi 

• •• 

mttti} 

rani 

gi 

iu 

niai 

FaTvle 

... 

muni 

nini 

«y* 

eita 

magi 

MuUha 

... 

harop* 

para 

Tit 

rara 

aina 

laibu 

... 

aroba 

baowa 

waina 

— 

Una 

Guia 

• •• 

orobo 


gononi 

wu 

rogai 

lAkomi 

• •• 

adi 


rononi 

VO, (ron) 

nooni 

KwAle ‘ 

• •• 

hadi 

mada 

gonoga 

TVU 

nogonr 

SiUnukola 


hadi 

— 

onone 

eo 

none 








KokiU(l) 

... 

umaie 


_ 

eklo 

halann 

« (2) 


fon 

mcda 


ko 

lema 

Orai-iu 

• •• 

baga 

maaa 

gade 

oru 

owe 

Gebi 

... 

waiga 

neda 

gadi 

bro 

lema 

Senunina 

... 

omart 

ayoDO 

gubai 

itoa 

maina 

Bvai 

«•« 

munu 

aioon 

gnbai 

ido 

emaina 

^^gnboiba 


uman 

aionu 

gubai 

ido 

maina 

Mo({oni 

•• 

munu 

i 

are 

obai 

idoi 

imain 
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VL—A Biblioobapuy ok the Laxgcaoes of the CsimiAL Division, 

(Wock. rtrfcrml to m VoL Ul o( th« lUpurts cf tk» Cambridge AnArvpological Kr^Uum U> 
Tom$ StraiU *w oot cntewi hrre. In the text they are indicated by CR ami ihr j^atte 
on which they are quoted.) 

[1] d*Albertis^ I* M .—Sne (fninea. London. 188U. 

[2) d’Alberiia. L. M—AUa Shoko Guinea. Torino. Lomlra. 1880. 

[81 Paulo Apoadolo . . . London, 1912. (Eputlea in Koapara.) 

[4] Barton. Capt. F, R.— Vocabularict: (1) Aioao, (2) Gagara, (3) Kagi. 

[51 Blyth, A. L.~-Compamt{te Vocabularg of the Knnt, Shru and Mm Tribe*. T^peacnpl. 

[6] British Now Guinoa.-Ahr»««i hertmdia. Port Mon«hy. 1905. (NaUve Regiilai.ons. 

Motu.) 

[7] Brown. L. Fo«5tt/ari«; (1) I^gumi \‘iUagr*. (2) Jarumt, (3) Comoi. (4) Soperi. 

(6) Itu. (6) Uttbari. 

[8] Buka aiai. n.d. (Primer. Keapaia.) 

[91 Buka kunema karobaro. First School Book (language ul Hood Bay). Sydney, 1878. 

[I0| Buka lualua . . . Second School Book (language of Port Moresby). Sydney, 1881. 

[Ill f'ommamtemUk of Attsfroiia.—British New Guinea. Annual Report for the year cnduig 
June 30ih, 1006. 

[121 Commonuraltk of Aa<<mi»a.—Papua, Annual Report for the year 1914-15, 

[13] ContmontteiUtA of Aiutrafio.—Papua. Aimual Report for the year 1918-19. 

[141 Mbua abedotia A/rrtwao.-Poit Moiesby. IW6. (Regulation concerning clothes. Motu.) 

[15] Dempwolfl. Otto.—"* Die L-. R>. und D-Lauto in .koatronesuchen Sprarhen.” Zeiterb. /. 

a/tik. auan. u. ogUttuti, Sppueben, \ , VI. Berlin. 1902. 

[16] Diruva ibanamona anedia. Sydney. I89<1. (Hymns. Motu.)^ 

[17] P- giHt , V, M.—'* Una canxona di danxa msUa tribii d’ [naukina ” HenMa d!Aniropologia. 

XVn. 1912. 

[18] P g ttli , V. M.—*• La religione e conosoenii naturali dci KunL** .4a»fopos, viii, 1913. 

[19] Egkii. V. iL—Be* R. W. Williamson. 

[20] Egidi. V. M.— Voeabubtire de tongue de Fujugt. Vooabulaire FranfaU’t ujugt. MS. 

[21] Egidi, V. M.—•* La tribu di Tauata,” Autbropot, ii, 1067, 

[22] Egidi. V. JL—*• La tribu dl KunL” Anlbropot, U. 1907. 

[331 Egidi. V. .M.—" Mythes et Legendes des Kuni.” Aal*m|K>s. riii-ix. 1918-14. 

[841 FriedcricL Q.—Beitnge aur Fdlfcr. aad Spmcbaikmnde ma DeuUeb Sruguineo. Berlin. 

1912. 

[35] Friederici. Q.—Unterguebungm dhff rime metanegiatbe Wandereintgge. Boriin, 1913. 

[26] Onigat. —(Hookwimn. Motu.) MS, 

137] Oriffen. H. V.— Voeabularg of Kukukukn. MS. 

[381 Grist, R. W.—Yoenhularxi. OoUaUt Tribe, Vrilt I tHage^ Typescript. 

1291 Heuanadai . . . S.vdney, 1896. (Catechism. Motu.) 

(301 iloottcr. O. 8.— Voeabularg: iiogani Tribe, Bata YiUage. y,BJ>. Tyiieacnpt. 

[311 tesH mu avi pukana. Yule Waml. Port Leon. British New Guinea, 1891. (Prayer., 

Koto.) 

[321 Kerigo mo A'raariio. Jdareko. Sydney, 1882. (Motu.) 
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AMONG SOME UNKKOTO TRIBES OF SOUTH ARABIA. 

[With Platea V-X.] 

Bj Bertram Thomas. 

From a point of view of exploration. South Arabia is divided by the line of longitude 
56’’ £. Wliat little exploration has been done by Europeans is to be placed west 
of that line. Eastwards no European has at any time before penetrated the hinter¬ 
land (except for a small journey made in the Ja'alan by Lieutenant Wellstead 
more than a hundred years ago). South-Eastern Arabia has thus remained terra 
incognita and its map a blank. Commercial intercourse with Sooth Arabia, chiefly 
in connection with frankincense, was carried on probably by the Greeks, and, 
certainly later by the Romans, and this led to a knowledge of local geography 
which has been preserved for us by Ptolemy, Pliny, Dionysius, and others, but 
that intercourse was of necessity confined to the western half of the south coast, 
and we turn in vain to the classical geographers for any considerable light on the 
eastern half of the southern littoral. The Arab geographers add little, and that, 
except for Ibn Batuta when he speaks of Dhufar, on the evidence of others. The 
truth would seem to tw that sterility and barbarism, the two chief characteristics 
of the south-eastern borderlands of Ruba al Khali, have throughout the ages been 
prohibitive alike to Europeans and to Arabs. 

In January and February of 1928 I accomplished a journey through country 
in which no European had previously set foot. Fifteen camels and an escort of 
twelve Arabs (a changing personnel except for throe guides*) constituted my caravan, 
and the journey of 650 miles from Suwaih to Dhufar occupied forty-eight days. 
This included two halts, one of seven days at Khaluf and the other of three days 
at the entrance of Wadi ‘Ainain made for the purpose of changing camels, and this, 
in effect, divided the journey into three approximately equal stages. 

I should say at the outset that I travelled under no Government auspices— 
in fact, no auspices but my own, and the success of the journey depended upon 
my living as a Badu and mixing freely with the natives and being passed from Shaikh 
to Shmkh. It is country that owes allegiance to no government, and where ev**Ty 
man goes armed, and three times my innocent caravan came under hostile fire 
for no better reason than that we were mistaken for raiders with whom it would be 
suicidal to do other than shoot Erst and enquire afterwards. 


VOL. ux. 


» Set PI. V. Fig. I. 
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Space doe^ not idlow of a norrACivv of the 'W'hole of my juumey, ead I propc^ife 
h(ire to limi t m>'AeU to & tleocriptlou of a previuiiily unknoH-o group of tribi'A 
(.t'xcept for the Dhufar eLcmeuta), occupying a purt of the necood and the whole of 
the third stage of the journey, tlieir cuatoms nnd tfialectd^ uud tile ittohitiologica! 
reroaiiia found iu their habitat, 

The ftrtift in question ‘itretchoa fioni Wadi Sarah (lot. ’JO’ 10', bug. 07'^ 15* 
to SftIfUa, the capital of Dhufar (Ist, 17° DO't long. 5i° 6' E.)* This region fonii?« 
the habitat O'E a group of five tribe#^ which, it wotild appear are racially diatiuct 
from the Bemitio Arab, and ^KThajis from one another, and they speak Eour j^epamte 
dialects which ane aut understood by Arabs, and wliich hai^ clo^r aflinitiea with 
Ethiopia than with Arabic. The namea of these tribes in the order in which 1 
passed through them from east to west are narasis. Bautabara, Mahra. tjara and 
Shahar.v, and, judging from their appearance^ tiaditioiui and ctistoMS, 1 think there 
can Ex' little doubt that they constitute u hlnck of non-Arab tribes of groat linuil 
antiquity! and 1 Eurthcr a<^ume. In the light of the facta which 1 ahull set forth, 
certainly as regards the last-named four, that they are Hanittic. It would thus 
seem that their ethnological and linguistic affinities are at variance, 

B^dote 1 describe these tribes in particular I .nhould point out that there are 
two hostile political factions. Hiimwi auJ Ghafari. to one or ottjrr ol which every 
tnhe in Bouth-EsLst Arabia, mcluding these tribes, owes allegiauce. BuperficiaLLy 
the terms Einawl and GEiafari would appear to date from a dynastic squalible 
over siicvessiou in (!)man in the early eighteenth century ; but, ns E have obaert'ed 
elsewhere, they are of much deeper significajice, for. generally speak lug. the ELuaw'i 
label Coincides with the tribes of avowed Qahtani descent and the OliaEati lab<-l 
with thi>6<' of Eaadic or XUari origin, and all other non-Ynmani »tta-k. Withm 
limits, therefore, the diviaion is in origin rociaL It is not surprising then that 
this group .'Should oloiin to be Qbafari, except for the Hnnwb, who, niofn'over, 
ncknowleilge their defectlun in times pa£t to the Jlbihwi [tarty through political 
expediency. Thnnigliont Oman and Staith-Ka.st Ambui this Ifiuiiwl-Qhafari frnul 
stiU smoulders, and uo man dare trac'd through COtmtiy used by a tribe Endongirig 
to the tit'al fact tun without a rajjq.^ To do so wuiild fie to court attack and eaptim^ 
of hh eameU, if not his own death, except during the brief and intermittent pcrioil 
of truce. To [lasa safely through a tribe it w not always essential to have as nifti] 
a member of that porticubr tribe, though that is ptefemblej but it is cjiseutial tbnt 
a rafiq should be taken of tliat poUticnl faction. Hbiawi or GhuEari, to which the 
trilie Iwflongs. Only funongst the Qam is a slu^'C ucoeptablp as a mftq ; clsewhejc 
it is the custom to Jdll the free man and take captive the slave. In truth it would 
appear that the sla^'e has a coiujiieruinl value, and as such shares tlic pririlf>gi'» nf 
the came] taken in the raid, 

' tj+n«-*llijr m tvp[BJtcntik^tiv9 of the iHlw. whtw ^uftrAutit'Hi the Iravpller Btid 

iUotilEl cuvure cotnluct. 
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The Haras>x rtp a ^mgU, dwindling nomad aod poatotal tube, perhaps numbciing 
not more than 200 men, whose habitat b not regarded as their owo eselosiTely, 
bat belonga In name to tbe western Janaba tribe in the ateppe land boideriog the 
desert and extending from the bmterland of Wadi Sarab as far west ae the 56th line 
of longitnde, Aftbough olients of tbe Janaba they belong to the nv'al political 



faction of Hinawi, but pay a nomlnsl zahU to the Awamir tribe, bj which tribute 
they arc iodirectly hrmi^t under the ai'gia of Ibn ^ludr Rude and primitive 
they appeared to me, as distinct bttm their Haniitic neighbours to tbe west os from 
their Arab neighl>uur9 to the cast. They ate. gPuemUy speaking, biUngunl, though 
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their Arabic han a slight accent^ the noticeable feature of which is a flat *' a '* sound, 
suggestive of that vowel-value as met with in Syria, but otherwise having no resem¬ 
blance to the Syrian Arabic, being a virile Badawin dialect with a rather pleasing 
inflexion of voice. They have short broad faces, low sloping foreheads and large 
heavy aquiline noses. The youths, unlike any others 1 have met, could almost be 
taken for a type of southern European. A tribe with noble traditions, they are 
now a scattered collection of seven sections, acknowledging only a nominal here¬ 
ditary Shaikh, by name Ibn Aids. 

The BatUihara is a still smaller tribe, primarily engaged in shark-fishing, which 
they carry on in a primitive way, swimming on inflated skins. They have a few 
camels, and their habitat extends from Ras Sharbatat to Ras NQs. They are 
held by their neighbours, with whom they cannot marry, to be of ignoble origin, 
and untU recently were so wild and disreputable that no traveller could pass in safely 
even accompanied though he might be by a rapq. Ghafari in politics, the Bautahara 
are now subject to the western Janaba. The only Bautahari 1 could get hold of, 
passing as I did on the desert side of their habitat, was a fisherman from the coast. 
He appeared to be a very low type, though his complexion was comparatively 
light brown for South-Elast Arabia; be had comparatively straight hair and high 
cheek-bones. A greater local antiquity is allowed to the despised Bautahara. who 
were once largely pastoral, than to any other local tribe save the Shahara. 

The Mahra liabitat extends through the desert westwanl of Jabal ZaQUul 
behind the Qara mountains. Of Ghafari adherence, the Mahra do not claim descent 
from a single ancestor as is usual with other tribes ; the eastern element claim descent 
from one Blr Bauki, and the Arabs refer to these Maliri neighbours as Hasarit. 
These purely nomadic Mahra had noses which mi^t almost be regaitlcd as European, 
round brown eyes, short under-lips, jaws wide at the base tapering to pointed chins, 
and long curly hair. The .Mahra exercise suzerainty over a depressed tribe, the 
Bait A1 Hafi, a similar relationship to that subsisting between the Janaba and 
Bautahara. 

The Qara are a numerous settled and prosperous mountain tribe occupying 
the Jabal Qara and Jabal Samhan, the most prosperous tribe of all the Hamitic group, 
possessing innumerable camels, herds of cattle, and the richest frankincense country. 
They resemble the Bisharin tribe of the Nubian desert, to judge from the photographs 
of the latter. Men of big bone, they have long faces, long narrow jaws, noses of a 
refined shape, long curly hair and dark brown skins. (PI. VI, Fig. 2.) 

The Shahara are a small and disunited tribe living in groups amongst their 
Qara overlords, for whom they are mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
They have comparatively fair brown skins, less curly hair and more noticeably 
high cheek-bones. Weak and degraded to-day, they claim to have been possessors 
of the land before the Qara dispossessed them. (PI. VI, Fig. 1.) 
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The entire group^ broum in colouti perhape early Hthiapi^ in speech, nuu 
Aiiih and non-uegroid in appearanrc, and occup/mg aloiDftl eicclusiviely the centra! 
south of Arabia, htivo an ancient tradition of a North AMcon origm via Hadhramaut 
—an origin, as reganht those of Dhiihar, noted by the Arab traveller Ihn Batnta. 

These Haraitic tribes have inanv interesting and iierhaps unique custoraa* 
The women ate not vnWed, eseept in the case of those Badaivin elementa, 

Hasartt and Harasis. who moA-e araongat Omaiii tribes* They have a custom of 
tattooing the cliin with a short vnertical line with a dot on either side still proctised 
in inodem Egyi-t {vUe l^ne*a Es^ptianx]. and I met instances of a bracelet- 

lilw design around the wrist. In Dhufar they paint their faces red, hlork, and green 
on occasions of religious and other fcativabs, marriages, circumcisions, etc., generally 
a line along the edge of the cheek, another under the cheek-iwnea, tmd one bridging 
the nose across the eyebrows. The men are not tattooed. The Qura women, of 
Dhufar have a custom when voting and almost in variably before marrying, of 
having a Jialf-innh strip of hair with ita attendant flesh shavod in a centre-partiug 
along the top of the head. The hair never grows again and sometimes the operation 
has fatal results. Shaving the hair around the forehead to show a large expanse of 
brow is another observance oE fcnuumc Injauty. Thronghout the whole of these 
tribes it is oiifftomiiry for s boy's hair to be cut short, except fur a strip an mch wide, 
which is allowed to grow long down the centra of the head—suggestive of a certain 
Hindu caste, or perhaps of the Honm-lock aliected by young Egyptian princes 
in ancient times in honour of the god. Men, either shave the upficr lip wholly or 
leave tbe slightest suapicion of a mourtarhe not more than an eighth of im inch wude; 
they shave the side fEite both downw-arda from the cheek-bomt and apwards from 
the throat, leaving a slight beard oround the edge of the jaw, bnt they never shave 
theii cbbi-tuft, though sometimes it is trimmed with seififiofs. It would be shameful 
to ahovc iti, for by it a mnn sweara. The growth of face hair is not atrttng, but the 
chin-tuft 13 worse. Jlate bead hair, chorauteristically long and curly, paiticuloriy 
with the Mahrn and Qara, b generally like bobbed hair, and in the case of 
thif Qara it h sometimes bimehed up and tiiirt] with a bun oa top—in both cosed 
generally pressentmg a greasy apjwarajioa from generous treatment with coconut 
oil. Men go bareheaded^ except for a narrow leather thong called a which 

id merely a coil woimd round the widest part of the head nme times and rosemble* 
an Arab atjai. Their iKidy^dreas couMsts of a short black shirt to the knees, with a 
leather girdle arouiul the woiS't whicli is looped as a cartridge'bC'lt. They go at all 
times barefooted and barelegged, except that tho Badawin element in summer, 
wlien travelling over hot hojvAa, aometUaea affects U wotillcn swk, 

CirotimcLrion. by these tribes is univeraal—the boy on approaching adolescence, 
sometimes after reaching it l the girl on the day of her birth or the second, day. 
Tliifl syatcra of adult'Hiale and iefant-femole cireumoisioli b the reAcrsc of that 
emploved in Oman, where the praotioc is infant-maid cittumcision (six years) nnd 
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circumcision of the girl when ajjproaching the age of ten. In both regions with 
the male the whole of the foreskin is removed, but as regards the female, while the 
Arabs of Oman merely incise the top of the clitoris the Hamitic tribes of the central 
south perform clitoridectomy. In Dhufar there are sometimes elal>orate rites 
attending male circumcisions, and batches of youths undergo what is a severe 
puhUc test of their fortitude on the same day. Large numbers of men and wmnen 
assemble around a largo open sjjace. On a rock in the centre sits the boy of fifteen, 
a sword in hand. This sword, which has been blunted for the occasion, he throws 
into the air to catch it again in its descent, his palm clasping the naked blade. 
Before him sits the circumciser, an old man ; behind him sUnds an unveiled virgin, 
usually a cousin or a sister, abo sword in hand. She raises and lowers her sword 
vertically, and at the bottom of the stroke strikes it quivering!)* with the palm of her 
left hand. The stage is now set. The boy sits, his left hand outstretched palm 
upward. 1 . waiting for the actual operation. This made, he has promptly to rise 
bleeding and run round the assembly raising and lowering hU sword as if oblivious 
of pain, the girl running after him. He must complete the circuit three times 
without being caught by his fair pursuer, and his manliness will be judged by his 
performance. If he fails, he will be regarded as a weakling. Success is attended 
by singing, and firing of rifles. 

The wife in these tril>e« nlay not betray grief on the death of her husband, 
ilothers, daughters and sisters may weep and raise their voices, and amongst the 
they let ilowm their hair, beat their heads, and pour dust upon them ; but in a 
wafe It is held to be shameful publicly to show pain at the loss of her man, and she 
hides herself. The Mahri buries his dead without much ado. With the Qara it is a 
time for wholesale sacrifice, and on the dejith of a rich man his family will kfll as 
many as ten cows, four or five camels and twenty aheep. the flesh being given to the 
poor. The cow is held in great esteem, and it is of mterest that the \irtue of slaughter¬ 
ing It at this time is held to be seven times greater than that of slaughtering a 
camel, though the camel is mtrinaically the more \*iduable animal of the two. The 
aacr^cial value of the camel and the aheep would appear to be the same. This 
special reverence for the cow is noticed in the custom governing its milking- it 
IS a male prerogative. The Shaikh of the tribe will milk a cow, but it is held shameful 
for a woman to touch its udders, though she may water and tend it. Curiously 
enough, this reverence for the cow by the Hamitic tribes is completely reversed 
m the neighbouring .Arab tribes of Oman. There no man would demean himself to 
milk a cow; it is an undignified labour, fit only for women. Regarded almost as 
an unclean animal, the very wonl for it, buqara, is never to be used in polite socictv 
The words chicken and egg suffer from a similar taboo in Oman, where no man 
would dare m the presence of the Sultan, a Shaikh or ‘Alim, mention these things by 
name He would probably use bandt al mxredhdhin, i.e. " daughters of the muezrin - 
for the former, and msd,. i.e. *• bullets.” for the latter, and the conventional idea 
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of thoir vulgarity U slmml by the Homitic tribes. To prepare a lunch of chicken 
and eggs for a Qnru Shoikli would incviubly cause offence. 

The burial of a «Uve4n (Central South .Vrabia is attended by much ceremonial, 
which may conceivably be negroid m origin. .V procession of slaves advances sin^g 
and playing tlrunw. Men constitute the vanguonl. then follow the musicians 
an<l corpae. and lost of nil come the women. Those of the vanguard dnnee, wearing 
over their knees a rattle called khinh-khUh, presumably on onomatopoeic word. 
T1.DSC in the body of the procession sing, and the responses are taken up by the 
ladies Ix'hind. .\ftcr the burial everybody, male and female, dances frenxiedly 
around the grave untU tired, and the pna-ession retires again with muiuc and dancing. 

I he partieiiiants happy in th.‘ belief that the departe«| wiU now rest unmolested by 

ov\\ spbits. . . 1 , • 

curious methoii of spirit exorcism and snake-bite cure is practised by certain 

sections of these tribes, notably the Bait Shaitana, Bait Qawa.H and Bait M Bilhaf. 
The sick man is Uid upon his back. Four of his fellow-tribesmen, two a side, kneel 
over him. Bending and stmightening their bocks, so that their faces touch hia 
naked body in turn, they chant, or bark rather, some magic formula, working them- 
wlves and their patient up into a sUte of hysterical emotion. .Vfter a tune they 
mid to their activities that of gently spitt’mg on h'ls body, and finally they apply 
their Ups to the patient’s aMomen in the region of the liver, and draw up his flesh 
an inch or two, letting it flick back as they raise their heads. In time the patient 
faints or gets into a state approaching exhaustion. He is then left to come round 

free of pain or fever or cured of his snake-bite. 

With the Harosls and Mohra another curious custom obtains-that of never 
milking their sheep into a ctdd receptacle. A hot stone, heated in a fire, must 
first be introduced. The idea it suggests, that th.- warmth thus applied to the 
uildera encourages a facUe milking, cannot be wholly satisfactory, kiecause the practice 
is observed only in respect of sheep, not of camels. I have *a*en milking taking place 
frem l)ehind-a habit depicted on the early limestone inUy from Tal a! Aliaid near 
ITr. In the Dhufar mountains, when locution is ceasing in the cow, the tribesman 
blows down the animal’s vagina. Tlie Qara. muongst whom this practice is common, 
believe that the irritation causes an increaswl supply of milk. A shepherdess of 
the Bait .Vsh Shaikh tribe, from whom I purcha8e<l a sh«*ep in Modi Dhikur, would 
not ogn-e to its being slaughtered in sunlight bei-aus.‘ of the fear that it would bring 
misfortune to her family, and this was a common beUef. A Harsim of my escort 
infonned me that in no ver>^ distant times past the Hara.<^ls would not only not 
slaughter, but not iiiflk their flocks in sunUght. an<l to this .lay there are two 
breeds of sheep. “ Bonat .\l Murtal” and “ Banat Al Maqlnf,” which-no 
tribesman of whatsoever tribe woidd dare slaughter until after dark. This 
may. I think, conceivably hark back to some ancient sim-, moon- or star-worship 

cult. 
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Ohital hy fire is also m cdnimon use, Tliere me jwvhthI wntrcfl, the chief 
perhaps being flhaidha in Jtahra coimtm The process Is ft>r u red-hot iroQ to be 
placed on the siuspoct’a oatstretcberl tongue. To prov^e iuj^euct- he muat pmniptlT, 
flt the conciiLaloa nf this opratkai, lie able to eoiiimuut! siifheicut saliva to pjsjiectorjite* 
My guide, LuwnitL in avowing its faimeiss and respectabilUv^, told me oJ a case 
then pending where a j-oiu^ man wh<i had Idllcfl LIb father, aecideiitally he aflirmed, 
hnd volunteered to submit to the otdeah ifcUcf in witcficraft is general Old 
nien are particularly suspeet. and are sometimes killed on the grounds tluit thev 
could never have attnined s<i ripe an age without oomnumion with snpernatrual 
powers. Death is often attribufet] to the spell of same sunpeotiNi witch, who is 
forthwith persecuted, A tribesman of Bait Ash ShaBcli. w ho incidootally fiiwi on 
r.^ when approaching his camels in Wiidi ,Uar, liad as a young man killed his widow 
conain for being a witch—* munler which had ptiblic approbation, if indeed the 
tnurden^r was not actuated by public opimou. A recent ease occurred within n 
month of ray arrii'al, where an alleged witch had been uiunleied by no one knew’ 
whotn, and no one waa ever likely to tell, it appeared that had been aeeimHl 
for long, but bad proclaira&d her innocence and had betaken herself to the eiponent 
of the fire urdenl There she eraerged from the test vindicated ! but eien this 
failed to couvince her tribe. 

Stecpitl in BujKUistiticm and vlingiiig to many pagan customs, these Hamitic 
tribes of South Arabia ore all avowedly Muslims of the Shnh sect. In diamctiicid 
opposition t<i M'ahibi tenets they Lave much veneratbn for the shrintis of saints, 
which they jiericHiiynJJy visit. That of Muhammad Bin Ali, known also os Maiar 
AI Wall, near Murbat, ia the most famous of them. The anmial pilgrimage to it 
takes place on the 15th Sha’ahon, when pilgrims from the far mountains assemble 
at the shrine, walk around it. and salute it with the noac-klis, and here read the 
f^uran. Amongst the credulous three conseeutive jourue^-ss to this shrine are 
rtecounteul to have the virtue of o pilgriraagg to Mecca. Other shrines are Salih 
Bin Hud at Siddlh, Haddad at DjiImriK, and Bm Arbait at Kaiamt. Few of these 
tribesmen make the pilgrimage to Mecca ; in fact, no Ilamu^i, 1 was told, had ever 
made the Mecca pilgrimage, but on the iicuili of a relative n Harsuri will often 
defray u large part of the cspeiises of an .Arab pUgriui ou Ijehulf of the departed. 
Disputants of these tribes are not always utiaficf] with on oath on the Quriiin; m\ 
oath upon a ahrinc is more ucccptahle. They have a sjiccUii veneration for the Shurafa 
Saada, descendant of the prophet, after shaking whose hands they will raise their uwti 
reverently to their nostrils and take a few aiiilla» appateutly iiihiiling virtue thereby. 
The languages oE thU region are fourm uumber. Their distribiitioa tsaa follows 

Shahail is spoken hy the Qura and the Sliuhara tribes, 

Mohri by the Mohra, and 

Bautahari and Horsusi an the dUilma ot the liiuitilhura and Jiatanh 
respectively, ' 
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Tke icgioD occupied by these tribes is \q the Arabs of Ji'alati known diTectionally 
AS Hadifl by them the Iridifln Ocean bordering tbese coasts la called Bahr Al 
Hadrii finally, the block of tribes occupying Ceubral South Arabia, moluding 
all these Hamitic tribes ejDcept the Qara, is known as Ahl A1 HatliTa } I therefore 
ventuio to give to these dialects the name of Hodam group. The ident^ of the 
word with Hodorara o! Genesis is suggested, also with the Adramitff of Pliny, 
During my sojourn amongst these tribes I collected vocahtiLuies of some 500 words 
of each of these disJecta (fewer in the cose of Buotabara for lack of O'pportunity, 
pisaing as I did through the desert in their rear), and deduced » few simple gram- 
niLitfeul rules. The four dialects would appear to be fdas^itiabte into two distinct 
rategOTies:— 

hO Shah'uri, 

(h) Muhri. BuiitiLhari llareuei, 

(rt| ami (h) are mutimlly iinintclligibh', whereas members of the three dialects of 
(h) can with difficulty understand one another, though less so in the case o^f thu 
Buutahuca than o£ the other two. It is interesting to observe that the rich an-J 
iiiiportant QAta tribe employ Shobarl. the apoecfi of their dispossessed underlings. 
As regards the affinities of the three diah^cts of group (b), Bautdhari is conaideted 
bv the others to be a depraved tongue, and is diapamgiugly referred to by the oft- 
quoted Arabic tag " language of birds.” There Ls no written form of any of these 
iLudara diaieots, but 1 suggest that one or more of them must be of great local 
antiquity, for 1 discovered itaoes of rude iusmptious of an early alphaber, which 
seems to me to resepibloSabeean orEtbiopicroharactore. on boulders of monuments of 
on archaic bind over an citonaivo area; bu t those 1 will describe Utcr. lli'bat strikes the 
eurof the listener to these dialects is the ficqumicyof the ath^uiid met with in Welsh, 
In words j^kin to Arabic it seems to take the pbco of } - * But 

not in^iiriably ao, as the .Arabic aoimd-values of these characters are also met with 
in thy Hailara dialects. Indeed, all Arabic sfiund-values exist, except the guttural c. 
niid m addition to them (p) — igl ami in the case of l^hahari a nasat 
“■ n ” or iUh” This, and the fact that in words oommou to both Arabic and the 
Hiidura group there are variations In the vowd-aonnds, account for the fact tiuit 
iiitiat of the geographical nmue.^ have two slightly vamiig pmnundatioiu', cudy onv 
of which 1 have been able to record on my map. The affirmative b sometimes 
exprest^fd (almost invarkbly by the Bautalmra) by drawing in the breath whiln 
tf.mtlv nodding the head upwards: the SWlmri tribesman, if hedi>e& not undefstand, 
puts hi-i tongue out; Die tlmc-hoiionred Arabic expression Inghalluk is here replaced 
by rim Kiiirb or Hum Kat^h, a fatalistic reference to “ that wbieh written " Two 
oi these dtalcota, the >lahri and Shidiari, at least, as they are spoken in the Western 
liaxlhramaut and Socotra, have been extenmvely written up by the philologist 
l>c. Mitriniiliati Bittner, working on the material hroughr home by Dr. MflllyrS 
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t u cu^ th,t Bittnw «U» port o( hi. work “ Studfes in Sh.uri L«im,«». in th« 
Mou^, of Dhof„ «. ,b, Pereinn (iulf.’* The moanuin. of Dhl^ ^ not on 

Mould K^lf wem hen- to be nd,le«lin«. The region of mivitie. of the Vienne«. 
t*|«litu.n WM. I u rderstond. the neighlM.uihood of Ba'I Hnf .„d .N.k.b Al H.i.r 
^ « not cotocdent ,ith the mountnin. of f)huf„ of tbi. p.pe,. While I hive 

the *” ? kn.mle.lge of philology, wd my word-lirt. huve been mmfe on 

, R. one only nmny .eUvitie., 1 hope . ,J.i|„|ogirt ,i|| ,„,t „ 

eom,^ of my word-lirt. wtth thort of the S.,„th Arnbim, Expedithm, 
e existence of which I h«d no knowledge nt the time mine wu m«le nuv liRve 
mtorerting mAult., especuilly .. ,be fields investigatim. would 
^ the «me. bo f.r « my own iininstmctod resemehe, go it «em« to me Lt the 
p^oun.,. verlM „.l IsnguRge rtrueture. are the tome in both oflto B.m 

“ ““'-v-l '•y Bittner tocm gener.lil 
Ther.toZ’^ 'o -kulRr Ambie f.„nl 

of the tribe, lt^!ir*b“ -“^“otives, imd it is pcible tb.t the .IhHect, 

extl^lt investignUTl by the philologic.l 

wp^tion,. My B«it«h.„ .nd Harsind diUecU. which would appear to be reeled 
to Mahn, have never. 1 think. b.«. previously notice.1. ^ 

In contrast to the coartal plain and parched sands of the earlier part of mv 

journey, the terrain of the Hamitir tribes uossed thFoi.rt, •. i rviT” ^ 

lic^ne hiU and rolling country cro««d by Woili beds, ahjL uTthetori^rttoto 

, ^ ^ • “Pot** nourishment for man and lieort was to 

«md tho™ teoCZ’“ria goni-^bic trees, and the various 

lone m 1 from itanodhif (lat. ap UY 

^7 40 to .luwai, m S.u,ir. Bay lay over Uie plain of Al Dbohir, rea^^hinTa' 
maximum elevation of 470 feet. Evervwhcre on out riaht hand tb. ^ 

m Its geographiciU scum* ; whm iwed bv me iii talking to the Inhabitants h 

wehu^ thecosstolSauqira Bay th tough the Jarir littorriZow whaUnr!^ 

to be low Igneous fotmstion. Leaving it by wav of Wadi -f • ^ 

the plam of Jaddat Arkad about ^ Lt in he^ thTw ”***'“*"' 
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limit oi Arkatl, we climbed again, threading our way through the northern fringes 
of Rakiblt, the great steppe borderland of Rub *al Khali coming into view on our 
right hand, as now and then our tortuous course took us towards the edge of the 
mountain sy.stem on the desert side, and henw wc continuwj gratlnally climbing 
to 2.000 feet, in Wadi Dhaghaub, the deep troughs of the.Wa«li beds now trending 
everywhere to the nortii. For six days prior to reaching Wadi Andhaur the camels 
went imwatered, and we ourselves were reduced to the mcogrest rutiou. The herbage 
was scant, and our camels carrying loads for six or seven hours a day through this 
difficult mountainous country were in a sorry condition. The horse cannot live in 
such conditions, and I saw no horse west of Ja'alan, and only a few dogs at Khaluf, 
throughout the whole of this journey through the southern borderland tiirreaching 
Dhufar. Goats will go longer without water than camels. Our camels, which were 
faltering on the sixth wat«?rles8 day. could, 1 gathered, had they been without their 
loatls, have gone ten ilays or more, and if grajiiiig in the rains would sun-nve a month 
without watering. During the rainy season these Bailawin wander with their 
flocks of sheep and goats for six weeks without bringing them to water. They take 
no water for themselves, subsisting on the milk of their flocks. The oryx gazelle 
and rfm, and sand lizards must, of course, hi' practically non-drinking animals. 

The arrhfieological feature I met with throughout this journey which points to a 
gn'at local antiquity for the non-Arabic speaking tribes, was a class of crude gnmnd 
monument sometimes bearing inscribed characters of a possibly Sab*an alphabet 
(PI. IX. Fig. 3). This monument consistetl of a 83 r 8 tem of triliths, three elongated 
blocks of undressed atone (or sometimes round boulders with a naturally smooth 
surface), aliout feet high, st and i n g on end and leaning inwards with their tops 
touching to ensure stability. These triliths were .set up in series along one aligimicnt, 
each pile standing equidistant from its neighbour about one and a-half paces. Some¬ 
times the trilith hml a fourth and smaller boulder sujKrimposed, and occasionally a 
series of triliths was enclosed by an elliptical line of small pebbles. The series varie<l in 
number. 1 found them of 5, 7. 9,14 and 16 triliths. Running parallel to each series 
at about three paces distant was a smaller sera's of large conical rubble heaps, modern 
equivalents of which I have seen elsewhere used for the kiml of cooking, known to 
Arabs as masAmw, a method of grilling flesh on healed stones. These, I suggest, had 
some sacrificial significance. Some of the smaller wries of triliths, e.y. those of five m 
number, were without them; the longer lineshad these sacrificial piles in the proportion 
of one to three or four triliths. Between the two were sometimes small square 
boulders which had no obvious function, unless they were used as seats. 

These monuments hod no common directional orientation, but wherever found 
were olignetl with the axis of the Wadi. 3Io«t wen- entirely without ii»criptM>ns. 
certainly all the Eastern ones. Inscribed boulders were first met lying near the 
nK>numents in Wadi Andhaur, but in Wadi Dhikur they were foumi as the head stone 
of one of the terminal triliths. That the rude scrolling was humanly mode was a 
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dls<?iwery that the iirit^rate {m ats anJ iiw v^cori vtoulil ^nrarcely believe. The iiie< rii^ 
tiona were geneTillv fiepamte c hurdcter!! I ^ in size, rutlelv June, wnd hiivinj! a 

flottod superficial knpn^SJauii which augg^^siteil that the implertif iit uiied was a nail- 
beoJeJ tUnt hamiiier Tjfan^puit Hmitfttions pn^^Tuted my hriiigiug back than 
one =<pecunen of this woiJc^pnfsuniahly repraseutirig the picturJ of a camel -wijch 
[ ha^*t presented to the Brilkli Museim. ^Pl. V. Fig. 2), On aecoiml o£ weathering 
ot the stone, a great many of theinscriptionii were uiueeogiiLialfle, hut in almoai: *]1 of 
them a character or two showed up rl.MrIy. anti ainotigat th^'sc 1 nrdiced ,f* ^ . q 
0 ° Y c; (*« Tcit-fig. 2j. Those iuaedptions that wore betterpreMf^ ni J cojct^ii in 
of one I made a squeeite (No. r.f and another ! iduilo-raph^Hi, Theplures where 
thes<^ monumeuLs were found are aa folb^in^: Wndi f?4irab. ciitramv lo ^Va.]] Ainain, 
\U<ii Banat .\r Raghnif, Wadi IfarurJha, \\ afli AmlhaQr below Khunghori Pa^s 
Wadi Dbaghauk nml Wadi I>bikur. J t i.^ in the two iRst-inentinned plfict^sj however! 
that they occur with gntat fretjut-niy. anti are iiiscrjb-?tb porticularly in the Wudi 
Ohikur, where there ate long lines of them in parallel group, ft is, I think l^fc^ond 
^mht that they are gnw«. Not only j. tin. by rhejr nppeamnct^ but the 

Wadi Dhikur preeenea n continuous hnriul rradirion. ash witin»&?ed by rfi<^ hdliiwiiig 
facui^i) It contums a Urge Madini remoterj', and wa.^ a tivourite hiuriabground 
up to quite recent years ; (ii) two other cemi teries of a pre^lslaiuic iK^riid are marked 
by twc. different types of n-ju^riented grar^-; (iii) the miiu^^ Wadi Dhikur tnav he 
translated Valley of Ecmenihrancc, regareJs fdj, one of these two other grave* 
types h a cav^ sepulchre. The Icft^hajid W^li ritlge L. homyconilMd with ensdtie^ 
whieln having received the body, hat'e funm 1,ricked up with loose small .iouca 
T lie other gruve^type consists of a giant ovoaj of lurgtr flat of rock ; the largest 
grave was sixteen pa«5 long ami ^Ix to «even in brcmltb. The indi^dcliml .kb of 
iwk, now black witli age, eeomod roughly about three to four feet aqimre oad so 
heavy aa to require luany men to handle it. Judging the weathered condition 
of the atone and the rade nature of the construction, this Imst u™ may, I think 
iu; the earliest of alL These gtavf^. while groiipi'd gcmmdly, with tlieir long axk 
m one direction, were sometimea bmicbe^i together iti rosette hiramtioii I iduo aaw 

them at Ehor Ruri nnd Kbor Suti in the Pbubr plain, wbilber the trilithon tvn. 
did not, roach. ■ ' ' 

«im1i DliaghBub and Wadi Dbikut. tlie ajipiuiiclir-i 1,,- ,vlu, )i [ mndi' nn- vrav 
ovot th^ Qn„ Mountain, from the Ku>. 'al Ktull .id,., involve a ouick 
from 2,000 feet in tlie Wadi Dhagheiib. through 2,300 foot in the \Vn.|i Bhitu, 
U, the [)mde 3.0M *«t. Tliey am the .■»«« of die frantinecu^ M,„„rv ,,^,1 ,^rt 

0 « habitat of the Qara InlK. E^t™ Wadi Afar an,] W.ivli Illumhaub kc 

Ctoacd a large jungle of the frankiueeiMe tr.^, layAur. the most ertenaiw of „nv 
pasKd It rMembled an orehatd of young three-vvar^U fruit tr«.s t)nr of m'v 
«e..rt brought me a apeeWn of the a.], uo his dagger bin,),, of lurd-like aj.m.arunee 

an plemsant Odom. Tlie franhiiic-av rountn. named ehieflv bv the guru, is 
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no. 2.—jy«:iiJrif*u2C» Mituif Rwciri>Ai> Btot ita or 

KO*. 1-3. » W*bt ASDHOR. 4. IS WADiI paABAAJUrS* fi-lO. rs WAP* PMJItVIU (»*. tt IS HAORKh'S 
AT SOTR ESbS. AK® raOBAHLT FOPtlOv TAAT UT A LOSPBR tXSCHIt-HOS,J 


t 'Tb.o aignffi cA'*^ ***' of IbcBc InwRiptions Jv tunirftiiin. btil IH". fjtanlty A-. Cook, whu wili kt firet 
ioclini^ to tJtitt tbom «a Soutli Ai»biAtt, li now inolincH to rcgA-rtl ih»to m CAinel-bTAndA, niwi 

rel«n to •mncwlmt gWnilitr aigns in Doughtyr AntWa livmtii, I* Bent, ^Jau/AoTi ,4ra6«, p, 399 

mod Plnie lY* 


ik. 
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•workd hjf thoni and hv tte Malira an.l A1 KatliTr, wnmen as well ns men. 
share being one-K-nth nf the produce. The tec has a silver barb, q( buslUib- appear¬ 
ance, aith a tiny iaeignificant Ifcif, eaten by the locally bred caniel. To secure tl.e 
Itankincense the scaly barb is scratched with a knile (not a deep incisian) and is 
left (or a week. The sap which exudes has by then dri«i into a tninapsicnt green 
resinou* substance o( delicate Iragrance, and this is the artiete of commerce whmb 
wiU ftnd its way to the Indian temples. l\'c ascendi-d the white pebbly bed of Wadi 
Ifhikur, and wore rewarded by a magnlfieent spectacle. Red clifis, ,100 feet and mote 
towered above ns on each side, their face sculped by natiual action into Ipge, tlunwinji 
fantastic dark shadows. The scene reminded me uf Petra. Near the top at 
2;0MI feet was a pcwl. where our animafa watered while I collected one or two pink- 
r«l fossUs. Thence we rcturaed down the wme Wadi to the Tomb area, with its 
geutler slopes clothed with fiantineeuse trees. There three sheikhs of the (Jara 
had arrived for me, sent by my friend Sfaiyid Sa-n.l, the Governor of Dhufar Bare- 
1 ^^ e»mpt for the shirts .l«ut Undr ioins, an end of which was thrown over their 
shoulden, and arimd with swords aod buekiers, they were to aecompanv mo for 
the test of the jonntcy. On the morrow we .lesimlehed our camels bv another wav 
ami climbed the sleep sUe of the valley on the right, a hondrerl fet otso abotn. 
Thence we posse,) thiougli fulling country thick with twfipaiit jimglm Ubanifejom 
shrub inferior to (tankineense-gradually climbing to the Divide at S,«i(l feet the 
inland limit of the Kgion which receives the plentiful rainfall of the south-west 
monsoon. The (Jara and bhahara oiountauiDcta are ttoglodvtrs (p| VU Fig ■') 
and their eaves are generally marked by low hivmsl.aped straw huu of their own 
ermhng, 1 was anxions to see the ahyss which ilent had identified with Abvasanoli* 
so thither- the natives caU it Ail Dahaq -we pn^eded, descending through rolling 
v-ellow mimdows where rattle gmsed, and ..casionally catching a glhnp«. 0 / 1 ],e blue 
sea of the Indain Ocean over Tsqa, or the blue range of Sam],am behind JIurhat as w,. 
ivcnt. Parsing the8hahari vilfajp. of rihibait(PI. VlUhwesmc arrived at the brink 
of the r,^„ Imnk overlooking the valley of Dsrbat, The spectacle is delightful 
^ 0,1 l,«k down some !,rt through a tangle of ttee-topa to the stream below lined’ 
W|^tmn'blmg willows; op,»rite, the hUla am equally precipitous and simifarlv 
i^cd. In wlmtever direction you look is a wall of tropical Jungle, and below i, 
the steein wh«h ,s flowing towards the abyss. We made our wav down the hill-shle 
to th» steam. marM by tepical trees and Inxiiriant ciw,wm and alive with heron 
and other water-fowl Thence we crawkd to the e-lge of tlic Jiahaq and leered 
down ,t. Pteipiton. face Wi feet below, kilth much difficnltv we clambered doom 
to Its wo^ed foot and Mowed the mean,faring Wadi to its moutfi- Khor Run 
The nuns hsmafamt- Husn .lli„d.adh and the entrance of I„qi,a, ((fepp. Khstiiml- 
Jte jdearly the s.te of iloecbo of the Peripln., (Ptolemy's Ahyssapotis as suggest 

asik. 80 mdes to the east, is. 1 think, a fa:ss fiappy „ne. The Arab g,s,grnpbeJJ 
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^v'G Murbat as the aite of the audent seaport rtad capital of Dhufar, whicli liist^'d 
until the fourtli centtiry Hejira. The Sh aikh of jnodem Murbat, 20 miles to the eaat^. 
who acoompanied me to these titina around Khor Rori. volanteered the information 
that this was the site of the ancient Mtiibat. anil I further elicited from a Shobarl 
that in their dialect ^durbat la cnllwl Bik—word which would appear to preserve 
the iin^Kirtant radicals of the name Moacha. From here to Raisut is tlie rich plain of 
Dhufar with ita capital at l^ala. Here the cocomit la the pretfominant vegetation 
an opposed to the date palm of Oman, nndr besldea, there grow in abt(ndaaci!i cotton, 
tiihocco^ indigo, cereala^ P^PXmelons, etc. This plain of Dhufar has widespread mins 
(jtep pis, IX and X). The most chamctciirtic feature of these mins jk a plain primitive 
column, with octagonal shaft, square corlwUed cap, nod square bafic» generally a 
monolith. It is usually abou t R feet high^ and thb and its corl>c] kd cap suggest t hat it 
suppculied arches. Arch masonry docs in fact lie strewn about Amidst t he debris, and 
an arch of ii later period Htill stands. Beat counccU the Dhufar column with coliinina 
he saw at Adulis on tho Red Sea. and with those of KuJiio aod Aksum m Abyssinia^ 
and others he heard of at ^la'amba in the Wmen, and says that no doubt can be 
entertained that they were built by the same people* Bent'a other dewTriptions 
of the archmological fcimiuis as given inhisSopjfA#n'i.-Irnh»o ore, however, eupcr!Hciaf, 
and his sarcophagi are, I Consider, only water-funks PI- X, Fig. 3). The iiu^st 
elaborate ruins —Build (PI. IX. Figs. 1 and ’i) — have, however, been very frdly 
described by Carter, the surgeon of the Indinn Naval brig PiiUnurus, in a pQ|»cr 
given to the Royal Geographical Society in ltii4&. 1 attempted in the short time at 
my disposal to make mcaaurementa of thn moniimenb^ J ttaw, and alight drawings of 
the decorated capitals and 

The wonl ** Dhufar is susceptible of the division Dhu Afut (xHor being the 
Wadi boimding oni' of the Urgeat frankincenae areiut), though it should be mentioned 
that it is speic with a L, not J. 1 unforturuitely omitted to queatiou the natives 
on its probable derivation. In the Hadara ilialects mocUfications of this word, 

Afur, Aiifur, mean ** ted,” and the meaning '* Reti Country is satisfied by the 
pn*<fuumiant red colotir of Wadi Afar and Wadi Dhikur. In the Shahari rllnk^ts 
the woitl Afar means “ clouds," and the name " the cloudy couutry " is satitified 
by Dhiifar^s continuous rainJall for three montlis during the south-west monsoon.' 
Whether Ophir, which has been suggested on gmunils of similarity of name, reoeives 
any oonKnmition from such spcciilatiuiijs. La pi'rhajw a dehntable iimitter- 

* U mu*t le remriiibtfrH tloil lliece wertf twa Ubatars in Arab bJstdry, aad itip Aral' 
a^iagra(liter Abril Fida hlmirlf eoufuBnl litem. Dbiilar mx n^''jrr Sann (in ArriiiiiV tiiim 

Ilia deal of guVcmnirtil), ii iti ba rlialinguixhiMl from iniufuF iU of thU paper, Tlw former 
jKienia to h»T* lluiiridbftl for «ix t'enliiriMi ; I he latter to Hnvv lione oti for thiHiHamlii of yeant. 
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THE NATURE OF THE COLOUR OF POTTERY, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THAT OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

By A. Lc(?a», O.B.E.. F.l.C. 

The colour of pottery, that ia to say the colour of the outer and inner surfaces, 
apart from painted designs, may be red (various shades, including brown), grey 
(generally ash-grey or greenish-grey), drab, white, black, or partly red and partly 
black. This colour may be : (1) That of the substance of the ware, which may be 
{a) original to the cloy used; (6) the original clay colour slightly modified ; or (c) a 
colour entirely different from the original colour of the clay. (2) That of a thin 
wash of clay (slip),' or of a coating of colour put on to impart a different hue or a 
smoother surface or to make the ware less permeable. 

The nature of these various colours may now be described. 

Red Pj/ttbry. 

A red colour may be due either to the use of clay that contains a relatively 
large proportion of iron compounds that become convertwl when heated into the 
red oxide, or to the application of red oxide of iron to the surface. The oxide 
employed for the latter purpose is frequently called httmatite, but the use of this 
word is very misleading, and in Egyptology it would be better to confine the terra 
Immatite to the black, opoque mineral with a metallic lustre that was eraploye<l 
for making beads, amulete, and other small objects. Although this black massive 
variety of b»matite consisto of oxide of iron, ami although it gives a red powder 
when finely ground, it is improbable that it was generally used for colouring pottery, 
and the nuterial employe*! is much more likely to have been a naturally occurring 
red ochre, which is an earthy form of luematite consisting of the same oxide of iron 
with the addition of a Uttle clayey matter. This latter was well known to the 
ancient Egyptians and was in regular use as a pigment, and it is found in the Nile 
valley and hence was more easily accessible tlian the massive variety which occurs 
in the eastern desert and in Sinai. At the present day, too, when a red coloumg 
matter is applied to Egyptian pottery, it is red ochre or some form of ferruginous 
earth that is used.* 

I Ftnely lorigated clay mixed with water to the oonaiatency of cream and applied before 
firing. 

t W. 8. BUckman, The Ftitakm Upper Bpppi (1927). p. 146. O. ^Uoy and J. W, 
Crowfoot, “ Nuba Pota in the Gordon Oollege,'* in Sudan Saten and Beeoedt, rii (1924), pp. 16-28. 
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Red pottery may be either uniformly red throughout, or. more generally, 
<*specUlly in the case of the thicker and coarser kinds, it b red on both the outer 
and inner suHace* and grey or black in the centre, thb central rone varying in 
t hickncaa from a thin line to a aide bond. Thb grey or black b due to the car* 
Ionisation of organic matter, cither contained as a natural impurity in the clay in 
the form of decayed material of vegcUble origin (humus), an occurrence by no 
means infrequent, or artificially added. Although thb organic matto may cause 
the clay to be naturally dark coloured, the final grey or black b due to its carboniza¬ 
tion. In predynnstic and early dynastic Egyptian potter)',^ in certain prehistoric 
pottery of MesopotamU,* in the prehbtoric pottery found at Anau,» in ancient 
pottery from Anatolia,« and. doubtless, in pottery from other periods and other 
places! either chopped straw has been found or there b evidence that chopped straw 
has been used and has been burned out during firing. It b also quite common in 
Bgypt,» the Sudan,* and probably elsewhere, at the present day, to add finely 
chopped straw, fine chaff, or powdered ammal dung to cerUin kinds of cby before 
it b knemled, in order to reduce the stickiness (which makes it difficult to manipuUte), 
to expedite drying, and also to prevent undue shrinkage with cracking and distortion 
during dr>Hng. When such pottery b fired with free access of air. the organic matter 
first carbonizes and becomes bUck. the action hewing from the surface and slowly 
oxtending inwards, and, if the walb of the vessel are thin or the heat considerable 
or long continued, thb blackened matter then gradually burns away with the 
simultaneous converaion of the iron compounds mto red oxide; but if the vessel b 
thick or the heat not great or not of long duration, the organic matter in the thick- 
iiees of the ware b merely charred and remains, giving a grey or black colour to the 

/.one in the centre. 

In view of the discussion that follows relative to the nature of the black colour 
of certain pottery, it may be eraphaazed that the grey or bbek now referred to 
is due, as stated, to the presence of charred orgamc matter and neither to smoke 
norto’blackoridcofiron. Thb wUl probably generally be adnutted. A progreaaive 
.larkening, beginmng from the surface and extending inwards, with the subsequent 
gradual disappearance of the black and the production of a red colour, b typical 


i . 1 . E. QttiWl. ** Axrhalo ObjeoU,” Cairo Cat., 1905 . pp. 137-77. O. A Eimta. 

in Ur Sxoarations, /. Al-Obaid (H. R. Hall and C. L. Woolley. 1027). 


'Vh. a Schelknboig. in ExjJorations in TurkeMan (K. PumpeUy. I^), u. p. 473. 

I Frankfort, Stadiu *a Early Pottrry Near EaM, i. p. 79; ii. p. 65. n. 2. 

» W. 8. Blackman, op- cif.. PP* 135, 140. 143, 148. 149. 

• O Bendey and J. W. Crowfoot, op. cil. H. A Macmkhael. -Pottery Making on 
tke VAue Nile." in Sudan NaU 0 and Record*, r (1922). pp. 33-8. J. W. Crowfoot. " Further 
Notea on Pottary." in Sndan Note* and Record*, via (1925), p. 126. G. W. Grabham, 
-NaUvo Pottery Method, in the Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan." in Brit. A»*oc. Report, 1910. 

p. 729. 
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o( the behaviour of clay containing organic matter and iron compounds, such aa 
hydrated ferric oxide, when heate<l, and. on a small scale, is a common phenomenon 
in a chemical laboratory where clays are tested. In these cases there can be no 
doubt about the cause ; the heating is carried out either over a Bunsen flame, which 
is smokeless, or in a muflBe heated by gas or electricity, which are also smokeless, 
and the blackening, which begins almost as soon as the heat is applied, spreads 
quickly and uniformly throughout the material, and eventually disappears giving 
place to a red colour. The combustion, too, takes place with free access of air, and 
the conditions, therefore, are oxidizing and not reducing. These effects can readily 
be reproduced by heating a good quality light-coloured clay that by itself does not 
luim red, to which has been added a small proportion of finely divided organic 
matter and a little yellow ochre or powdered dehydrated ferrous sulphate. That this 
grey or black in the interior of the substance of the ware, otherwise red, is due to the 
presence of carbonaceous matter, may also be proved by chemical analysis, and has 
been so proved by the writer in the case of a large number of specimens of ancient 
Egyptian pottery of late date, mostly Coptic. This was done by mixing a little 
of the finely powdered material with lead chromate, strongly heating the mixture, 
and passing the gas that was given off into lime-water, which became milky, thus 
proving the presence of carbon dioxide that can only have been derived from 
carbon, and carbon, therefore, must have been present. Frequently a few tiny 
particles of magnetic material, probably magnetic oxide or iron, are also present, 
but the proportion of these is too small to account for the grey or black colour, and 
they are almost certainly derived from a little magnetic oxide present originally 
in the day. This compound is verj’ common in Nile silt, and occurs therefore in 
the Nile deposits, and hence is a very usual constituent of Egj'ptian clays; in certain 
localities, too, it forms a narrow black band in the sand at the side of the river. 

Grey axd Drab Pottery. 

Grev and drab colours, whether of the substance of the ware or of on applied 
slip, are either natural to the clay used or that colour slightly modified by firing. 
The clay employed for these wares, as is indicated by their light colour, is generally 
practically free from naturally occurring organic matter (such material being dark) 
and also from iron compounds, or, if the latter arc present in more than small pro¬ 
portion, calcium carbonate (carbonate of lime) is also present, and such clays do not 
produce red oxide when heated.*^ Sometimes, however, although there may be both 
organic matter aod red oxide-producing compounds in small amount, the heat of 
the firing has not been sufficiently strong to char the former or to redden the latter, 
and, when this is the cjise, on heating such ware more strongly it darkens slightly, 
though never very much, or if heated still more strongly it becomes reddish. 

* J. Burton in A Diet, of Apfiud ChrmUtrp (Sir Eil. Thorpe), art. “ Clay, U, 1912, p. 77. 
H. A. Seger, CotleeUd If ritings, i (EMton. Pa.. 1902), pp. I31t 243-7, 390-9. 
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Certain kmds of modera Egyptian pottery (imitatioti IpdUcb varc) made at 
Old Coiio^ and possibly elsewhere, ore grey outside and for a abort dktoni^e beneath 
the outer surface, but the rest of the wuroi inclading tbe inner aurfhoe,. is of a light- 
red colour- The grey outer surface thus has the appearance o£ a abp,. though h ia 
not a slip, the wore being bomogeneous in compooitlan- The potter's explanation 
of the bi-coloured eScct is, that the grey is caused by the greater best to which the 
outer surface has been exposed^ and that the red of the interior and inner surface 
is due to these parte having received less heat. This is probably correct (aUhoiigh 
It is the opposite of wliat might be expected, and the opposite of what occurs with 
many other clay Dii2rt.ureij, usually the greater the heat the more red oxide that is 
produced), since intense and prolonged heutmg iu tlie labomtory does not tuni the 
grey to red, as would be the case if the grey were merely the consequence of a lowe? 
temperature aud the red the eSect of greater heat. The probable explaimtion of 
the phenomenon is that the clay is calcareous, and that, at the temperature to which 
the outside of the pots is subjected, the calcium and iron compounds combine, and 
30 the latter are no looget available to form red oxide. That the red on further 
beating does not become grey iimy bo explained by assuming that the iron com¬ 
pounds when once in the form of red oxide, which Lb v^ty inert, are no longer able 
to combine with the carbonate of lime, Gtey and drsb pottery occasionally show 
a grey or black sone in the centre, which is due to the same cause as in the case of 
red pottery. 

Whitk Pottery. 

White-coloured pottery is not very common, and in the few^ instances, mostly 
of Eighteenth Dynasty date, examined by the writer the colour has been due to a 
thin coating of carbonate of lime fnot lime ns sometimes ntated)'' applied as a wjtsh 
to the pottery after drtng. 

Black Fotteey. 

Black pottery may be black on the outer surface ooly or it mav be black 
throughout. A black surface-colour may be produced in at bast two different 
ways,, namely, by the agency of Huioke or soot, or by the application of a bluck 
colour other tlian soot. 

It IS well known that pottery exposed to the smoke from a smoky fire bccomca 
covered with a layer of soot and thus h superficially blackened. This doea not 
mean, however, that pottery fired in » primitive manner, where there was a mixed 
heap of pots and fuel (always either vegetable material or animal dung), and where 
the fire in the earlier stages was very amoky, always and necessarily acquired a 
coating of soot, for such was not the case, any soot deposited at the beginning of 
the o{Kiation, the distribution of which vfould usually be very imeguJar and partial, 
being generally burnt off at a later stage. This is well exemplified at tlie present 


* H, FtjuikfDrt, Qp. cit,, fl, p. TS, 
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day in tht- Sudan, where the final colour of pottery ho fired, unless ohanged by a 
special subse<iuent operation, b oitber gwy tit red, according to the mitnre of the 
clay uaed.^ In the case of primitive modem pottery, where the colour b duo to 
soot, this is sometimes deliberately applied either before or after fijmg^ Thus, in 
one district in the Sudan, aoot (not hoiu the pottery itself, but of extraneous origin) 
mlxefi ulth oil b auieared on to the vessels, wdl rubbed in and polished before 
firing*^ In another district a handful of grass b brushed over the pots alter firing 
while they are reddwt. with the result that a blackening is produced," In other 
places a somewhat H imil ar proce^ is employed, but as the black peuctratea beyond 
the aurJace into the interior of the ware, the description of this wdi bo deferred until 
pottery that is entirely black is dealt with. 

The application to the surface of pottery of a hbek colouring agent other than 
smote b not recorded from Egypt, though the ajipearanoe of fiome of the Badarian 
pottery strongly s tig gesta the use of graphite* (hbcklead, plumbago), « form of 
carbon that imparts a greyish suh^ruetiillic lustre to the ware. Graphite, however, 
wasomployed for certain types of pottery found by Hcbnef at Kerma, in the Sudan, 
and it b still employed at the present day in another dbtrict of the Sudan to give 
a brilUaut j^oliah to u surfacn already bbek,* It b apparently also need in 
Madagascar, since there b a pottery' dbh from thb place in the Pitt'Klvera 
Miwcuin at Oxford that b bbelled “ hlackentd with plumbago.” 

Pottcrv having an applied black gbse, os dbtingubhed from a polbh. will 
not be considered, as it b outside the scope of the present paper. 

The colour of p<ittery that b bkeb throughout has been aooouuted for in four 
different ways—first, by the action of smoke; second, by the presence of carbonaccoua 
matter ^ third, hy thi* impregnation o( the pottery with reain or vegotablo matter, 
which is subsequently carbouiicd ; and fourth, by the formation of black oxide of 
iron instead of the more usual red oxide. These possibilities may now be 
coDsidered. 

The fact that the outside of a vessel may be blackened by amokc has already 
been dealt with i it is a mattet of eonunon knowledge about which there can be no 
doubt, but whether smoke is able to penetrate into the eulistanee of pottery, eo as 
to blacken it throughout is much disputed. Hostmann’ and Flindere Petrie* both 

' U+ A. Miwniichaeh op* rir.* pp* S3-4. 

’ 0. Bentley ami Vt\ Crowfoot* op, rif., p. 2&, 

* J, W, Crowfoot, op, rfr,, pp. 133^, In the wboeitM of my ifeAnite atateoseciit on tb® 

point, it is that tiw lilatkcning described in nwrvly atipcriloial; if |L etteudi below the 

nufeoe, tbs pottery fell* into the cuLKt entsfr^ry. 

* Set p. 110. MjirtiW tlj etHtfideteble cautioB ii neceAMiy before attributing » iub-nHitoJlio 
lustre to the aiv of gtephita sololy from ike eppe4tranc!e. 

^ 0* A. Itchuurr, op. ril., p. 329. 

* J* VV. Crowfoot, op. cit,. pp, 133-^is 

* C. TIoatirumii. in Trojd (H. SdtLUnuknfi, 18£H}, p. 33. 

* W, SL Flinderil Petrie, The Artt and CrojU of Effypl (1910), p. 130. 
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state that such penetration cannot occur, while Viichow,^ Franchet.* and Frankfort* 
all say that it does take place, the latter, however, qualifying his statement Wy 
limiting the possibility to the beginning of the bring before the pottery is baked 
hard. Crowfoot,* Burton,* and Mercer* all describe processes in which dense smoke 
is a prominent feature, and in which the blackening, which is attributed to the smoke, 
penetrates well into the thickness of the wore. TliC method mentioned by Crowfoot 
is practised in certain districts of the Sudan ; that referred to by Burton is used on 
the Gold Coast; while Mercer’s process was purely an experimental one.’ In all 
these methods the pottery direct from the fire and still red*hot is covered with 
organic material (chaff, dung, leaves, sawdust, oats, or corncobs, respectively), 
which, in contact with the hot pots, smoulders and gives off dense smoke. In a 
short time (a few minutes in the Sudan and about twenty minutes on the Gold 
Coast) the pottery becomes blackened, not merely on the surface, but throughout 
if the vessels are thin, or well into the substance of the ware if the vessels are thick. 

Enquiries made concerning the modem manufacture of black pottery in Egypt 
ebcited the mformation that in one locality near 2^gazig the method adopted is to 
make pottery that ordinarily would be red in colour, and at the end of the baking, 
when the flames of the fuel have died down, but while the pots are still red-hot, 
to open the furnace door, throw a mixture of coal and pitch in small pieces on to the 
hot ashes, close the door again and leave the kiln over night. The coal and pitch 
do not come in contact vrith the pottery, and are merely used to produce dense 
smoke, and it is this that blackens the pots. The restilting pottery, although generally 
described as black, is really dark grey, not only on both surfaces but through to the 
centre, with a suspicion of brown just below both the outer and inner surfaces. 

Randall-Maciver attributes the blackening of certain pottery in Upper Egj'pt 
to the “ fierce heat ” caused by the addition of chopped straw to the fuel,* but it 
would seem more probable that the straw is employed, like the coal and pitch 
mentioned, for its smoke-producing properties. The writer has produced on a 
small scale in the laboratory blackening such as that described, by beating mo<lem 
greenish-grey ifulleh ware, both baked and tmbaked, in a Bunsen flame until red- 
hot and then burying it immediately in sawdust, in chopped straw and in bran, 

* In llio* (H. Srhliemann. 1880). p. 219. 

* L. Frmachet. Rapport nr mm Miniom rn CriU et rn tgypU (Paria, 1917). p. 91. 

* H. Frankfort, op. ciL. ii. p. 141. n. 2. 

* J. W. Crowfoot, op. eit., p. 131. 

* W. Barton, in Mem. and Proc. MamckerUr Lit. and PhQ. Soe., Ivii, part 2. 

* H. L. Meroer, in Areiku (D. RamlaltMaclTer anti C. L. Woolloy, 1919), p. 17, 

* Meroer'• experimental poU are now in the Pitt-Rirere MoMoro at Oxfoitl, and are ezcelieni 

rtprodactiona of the early Egyptian ware, the blaok-topped epecimens partieolarly being to like 
the genuine ware that it b difficult to tell one from the other. Another blark-topped pot. 

abo in the same MuMum, b from an “ anebnt iroo-age grare in atone drole,” aouthem India. 

* D. RandallMaclTer. “The Sfanufacinre of Pottery in Upper Egj'pt,” in Jomrn, 
Anikrop. /not., xxxr (1906). pp. 20-9. 
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reepectively. and allowing it to remain for varioiiB perioda of time, ranging from a 
few minutca up to obout half an hour. The sawduat, chopped straw, and bran 
becoming carbonized, produce dense smoke, with, as the Enal result in every case, 
a blackening of both surfaces of the pottery, together with always a definite 
penetration, generally taking the form of a narrow band of black at each side, with 
a dark-grey central zone. In other experiments, pieces of similar pottery (cold) 
were suspended by wire inside and near the top of a metal cylinder, which was 
closed, except for the two small holes at the top through which the wire paaseti. 
At the bottom of the cylinder was a deep layer of sawdust, chopped straw or bran. 
Heat was suppUed outside the bottom of the cyUnder until smoke ceased to issue 
at the top. When sawdust was used, black tarry’ matter was given off in addition 
to smoke, and this condensed at the top of the cylinder. In every instance the 
pottery was blackened, and in every instance, too, the black {smetrated beyond 
the surface, in some case* the ware becoming grey through to the centre. R^- 
poliBhe 4 i sherds of black-topped Badarian pottery were also blackened by making 
them red-hot and at once burying them in sawdust, anil in each case the blackenetl 
surface had a sub-metallic appearance similar to that produced by treatment with 
graphite. 

The cxperimcnUl blackened pottery, when tested in the manner already 
described, was proved to contein carbon or carbonaceous matter, and when the 
originnl material before blackening gave a U»t for carbon, as was sometimes the 
case, the blackened specimens showed still more. In some instances the blackened 
material when finely powdered was very slightly’ magnetic, but in all such cases 
the original unblackened pottery was equally magnetic, and the magnetic 
property was found to be confined to tiny black particles, scattered throughout 
the ware, which apparently’ were magnetic oxide of iron originating in the clay 
used. 

(>n account of the conditions under which the experimental blackening Ukes 
place, namely, the very short time required and the rapidly falling temperature of 
the pottery in those cases in which it was hot at the commencement of the operation, 
and particularly that in some of the experiments, the pottery was not heated at all, 
except slightly and incidenUUy by the hot smoke, there cannot be any reduction of 
red oxide of iron to black oxide, and hence the black colour must be due to some 
other cause, the only likely one bemg the presence of carbon or carbonaceous matter, 
which is confirmed by chemical analysis, further proof that the blackening is not 
due to a reduction of red oxide to magnetic oxide is afforded by the absence in some 
cases of any magnetic property whatever, and when magnetic oxide is present the 
minute proportion in which it occurs is much too small to produce a general 
blackening, and this oxide can be shown to be derived from the clay used. 

Pottery, therefore, may be colourwl grey or black throu^out, even after it 
has been baked hard, by a short exposure to dense smoke, but whether the effect is 
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always entirely due to smoke, or sometimca partly to accompanying tarry nmttex, 
is not certain. That smoke or tarry matter can penetrate clay b well exemplified 
by the gradual colouring of a clay pipe ; and meerschaum also, a aomewliat similar 
material, U coloured in the same manner. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that, althougli smoke consbta of solid 
particles, these are very minute, being of the order of about one-thousandth of a 
millimetre to about one-hundred-thousandth of a millimetre in diameter,* and they 
cannot separately be aeen by the naked eye, the ** blacks ” or “ smuts ” observed 
when a chimney or a lamp " smokes *’ not being what U scientifically meant by 
smoke, but immensely larger particles. Considexing, therefore, only the minute 
size of smoke particles and the general porous nature of ancient pottery, and 
neglecting for a moment the poeutive evidence in favour of the penetration of smoke, 
it b manifestly unscientific to deny that blackening, such as that described, may 
be due to smoke, the penetration of which would naturally lie aided by the contraction 
of the air in the pores of the pottery as cooling progressed. 

The second method of accounting for the colour of pottery that b black 
throughout, namely, to attribute it to the presence of carbonaceous matter in the 
cby, b accepted by Franchet* and others for certain ancient pottery, but the 
former gives no proof for hb statement that the carbonaceous matter, although often 
humus, was occasionally charcoal {charbon 

That certain kinds of clay, especially that employwl for common red ware, 
naturally oontain.s carbonaceous matter that blackens when heated, has already 
lieen mentioned when dealing with that ware, and any dark-coloured cby b likely 
to contain such material. In various localities, too, both ancient and modem, ah 
already stated, organic matter, such as chopped straw', chaff, and animal dung, 
was, or b, added to the cby before use, and thb also becomes bbek when heated 
sufficiently, but not too strongly. Undoubtedly, therefore, black pottery may be 
produced by the use of cby containing organic matter, but only under certaui 
conditions, namely, that the heat or the ab supply, or both, should be insufficient 
for complete combiuidon. It should be specially noted, too. that the mere presence 
of smoke, as occurs in primitive methods of firing, means both a comparatively 
low temperature and also the partial exclusion of air, though not necessarily the 
presence of a reducing atmosphere, as b sometimra assumed,* a reducing atmosphere 
not being merely the absence of the usual complement of air or even the momentary' 
presence of small proportions of reducing gases, but the presence of considerable 
proportions of such gases operating over a somewhat lengthy period of time. Thb 

* W. E. Gibb*. CUm/M anJ Swmkes (19S4). p. 130. 

■ L. Fraacbei, '* UEmploi dec linioa* fUiu U C6ramiqt» Pr^historiqar,*' b Rer, Anihropol., 
1923. pp. 93-106. 

■ L. KraDchet, Ctramiqu* Frimkire, p. 86. 

• J. W. Hayea. “ Prehisloric and Aboriginal Pottery Maattfactarc.*' in Jomrm. Roy. AfUkrop. 
Inti., zli (1911), pp. 36D-T7. H. Frankfort, op. Ht., fi. p. I4I. 
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aoe. not me»n, howe%-«, that in a modern potteiy-kiln a reducing atmosphere may 
not b« obtained. 

The third explanation accounts for the colour of black pottery by the use o 
resin or vegetable matter that is afterwardu carbonized: thus Hostmann statM* 
that certain ancient black pottery was produced by treating the ware with a thin 
coating of pine resin, with possibly the addition of a little oUve oib and Hul«equcntly 
heating the pots until the resin and oil were carbonizwl. Although this treatment 
would blacken the ware, no evidence that any such process waa used is given and ite 
employment seems most improbable. Myres mentions* a method used m Borneo, 
where modem potterv is blackened by impn^gnating it with a liquid infusion of 
vegetable matter which b then carbonized by heat. Haddon, however, who states 
that the infusion used b one of mango bark, says that although thb darkens the 

wore it does not make it black.* . • • r u 

In thb connection the block inner surface found in Egyptian wme-jars of the 

Otmco-Rommi period may be mentioned. ThU is due to a thin coaUug oi reain 
employed to render the jars impermeable to liquids.* Although the resin is now 
Hack it was almost certainlv not so originally, but was blackened by charring 
durinii the heating necessar)- to render it sufficiently liquid to flow as a thin coating 
over the inside of the jar. A deposit of carboniaed material is often found at tie 
apex of the jars, and thug together with the black inner coating, has often been 
Analysed by the writer and always found to bo reain. 

The fourth method of accounting for the colour of pottery that b black through¬ 
out b to assume that the cby contained compoimda of iron of such a nature that 
when heated in a reducing atmosphere they were converted into bbek oxide. This 
b thcoreticallv possible, and from a chemical aspect b ver>’ attractive, and the 
question of whether it actually occurs aill be dbcussed when dealing with red-and- 
black pottery now to be described. 


REI>-A.VD-BLAtTS PomMY. 

The dbtribuUon of the red and black colours in ancient Egyptian potter}', 
where the two colours occur side by side, usually takes the form of a black top. 
with generally also a black interior surface, to an otherwise red vessel, the black 
of the top extemling through the thickness of the ware, while the red of the body 
only penetrates a short distance below the surface. The explanation often given 

» C5, Hoatmsim. in Troja (H. Schlionuuin, ISM), p. 33. 

« J. Lu Myw*. in JIoj*. 1901, 73 ; in J<mm. Antkrop. M.. mrfu (1903). p. 369. 

• A C. Huddoo. in Jfo*. 1901, 9S. w-rv. 

• PUnv (.Voumd Huior,. liT, ch. gS) mxmm to refer to o cUmifer nrethod t ho Mjt. Tho 
fitOt (i* birekrewd rreml mort UgUy mtoomoi in luly tor prep^ta* vrereU f« rtonng wmc 
M which eoines from Brnttium.** 
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to account for the colour of this pottery is that proposed by Flinders Petrie* and 
now frequently accepted,* namely, that the black colour is due to black oxide of 
iron and the red colour to red oxide of iron, both formed at the same time from the 
iron compounds present in the clay, the different effects being produced by the vessel 
having been fired in an inverted position with the mouth downwards, the rim being 
buried in the ashes. In this manner the air supply reaching the mouth and interior 
of the vessel would be limited, and a reducing action, resulting in the production of 
black oxide of iron, seems possible. At the same time the air would have free 
access to the outside of the liody of the vessel, and there red oxide could be formed. 
This explanation may now be considered. 

The WTitcr, in addition to a superficial examination of a very large number of 
museum pieces, has carefully examined various other specimens of ancient Egyptian 
(including Nubian) block-topped potterv’,* with the following results :— 

(1) The outer surfaces, except the rims, were red (various shades)* and polishcii. 
This red in most instances, though there were a few exceptions, was an extremelv 
thin applied coating (sbp or wash) beneath which w'os a Uyer of a different shade of 
red, the latter varying in thickness from about 0*5 millimetre to generallv about 
1*5 millimetre, but occasionally more, and below this the ware was black, the inner 
surface being also black and polished. In the case of the exceptions referred to, 
there was no difference of colour between the outer surface and the ware immediatelv 
l)elow and there was probably no slip. It is, however, often difficult and sometimes 
impossibie. unless there is a considerable difference of material or colour between 
the surface layer and the body of the ware licneatb, to distinguish between an 
applied slip or wash and the thin layer of fine clay distributed uniformly over the 
surface by the potter when smoothing the pot with his wet hand, and the ver}' 
finejiess of this material may cause it to have a sUghtly different shade of colour 
from the rest of the clay, and much that is usually regarded as slip is not an applied 
slip in the true sense of the term. The total thickness of the ware varied from 
about 2 millimetres to about 10 millimetres. The tops of the vessels were black 
throughout and polished on Imth surfaces. In the case of some of the Badarian 

* W. M. Flinden Petrie, oj». «#., pp. 130, 131. W. M. FUndem Petrie aod .1. E. Quilielt, 
Saqada and BaUat (1800), p. 37. 

* I.. Franohet. Cframi/iut PrimUivt, pp. 84-6. E. J. Forsdyke. “ The Pottery called Hioyan 
Ware,” in Jemm. HtiUnie 8tudu$. xxxiv (1014), pp. 137, 130. H. Frankfort, op. ctt„ i, p, 10; 
ii, p. 64. H. S. Harrison, Pots and Pans (1938), p. 40. 

* Three preclynastic Egyptian reoeU kindly supplied by Mr. Rex Eogeltiacb; two pieces 
of early dynastic ware aod six pieces of laterr ware from Nubia kindly supplied by Mr. C. M. Firth; 
and twentyndz specimens, chiefly of Badarian wore but with a few predynastio piooos. kindly 
■upplied by Mr. Guy Bronton. 

* The red colour, whether Iwight ml, purpUah red. or other shade, is doe to oxide of imn, 
the colour of which variee with the nature of the compound from which it ia produced aod with 
the degree of heat emplojred in its formation, and is also modified by the natnru and amount of 
any admixture. 
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pots the black poliah had often a grey anb-metallic appearance strongly suggestive 
of graphite.' The greater part of the substance of the ware, therefore, was black, 
and only a comparatively thm layer of part of the outer surface of the body of the 
vessels was red. The exceptions to the above were the two predjTiastic vases 
and two of the Ba<iarian specimens. One of the former and one of the latter 
differed by having a thin drab wash over the black inner surface, except for the rim, 
while in the case of the second predjmastic vase the substance of the ware below 
the red wash, and. except for the top, but including the inner surface, was brown 
and not black. The second of the Badarian specimens had a dark broa-nish-red 
inner surface, except at the rim. though the substance of the ware was black. 

(2) ^Vhen the black part of the ware was heated in a Bunsen flame with free 
access of air the black colour entirely disappeared, and the material became reddish 
or reddish-brown tliroughout. which suggests that the black may have been doe to 
carbon or carbonaccoiw matter, but does not prove this, since a black coloiu pro¬ 
duced by the reduction of red oxide Viecomes red again under similar conditions. 
The same phenomenon in connection with ancient black pottery has been noted 
by Doulton,* Lisch,* and NNTiitfeUd,* the latter two of whom both attribute it to the 
burning away of carbonaceous matter. 

(3) The powder obtained by scraping the black part of the ware contained tiny 
particles that were slightly magnetic; the red, except in two instances, was also 
alightly magnetic, and in several cases it was more magnetic than the black. 
Franchet notes the same phenomenon.* This magnetic material, which waa probably 
magnetic oxide of iron, was not nearly in sufficient quantity to account for the block 
colour and, as it is a very common constituent of Egyptian clays, it waa probably 
original to the material and had not U*cn produced by any chemical reduction of 
red oxide during firing. 

(4) The black gave good tests for carbon *, the red gave negative results. 
Pollard also found carbon os the colouring matter of Nubian black-topped potter}*.* 

The significance of the facts mentioned may now be discussed, but before 
doing so, the various oxides of iron and their modes of preparation may briefly be 
considered. 

Oxide or Iron. 

There are three oxides of iron, ferrous oxide (protoxide), ferric oxide (peroxide, 
seaqmoxide), and ferrous-ferric oxide (ferroeo-ferric oxide, triferric tetroxide, 

* Seep. lift. 

* Troja (H. SchUenuum. 1884), p. 33. 

* Ilioa (H. SeUienuum, 1880), p. 210. 

* B. W. WhitfeUd. Asst. Chemirt. Sudan Goremment. in M8. not* to J. W. OrowfooU 

* L. Fmnehct, Rapport nr une itionom rn Cr^ et n EfppU. p. 02. 

* W. B. Pollard, in Cairo Scirntifie Jourm., ri (1012), pp. 72-d. 
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magnetic oxide, magnetite), which in compoeition. as ita name indicates, is inter¬ 
mediate between the other two and ia magnetic. 

Ferroue Oride .—Thia haa a black colour and is extremely unstable, on account 
of which latter property it is not found free in nature, and usually when ferric oxide 
Or other oxide of iron is heated in a reducing atmosphere it is metallic iron and not 
ferrous oxide that is formed. This oxide, however, nmy be produced by beating 
ferric oxide in a current of hydrogen to about 300' C.,* and by heating ferric oxide 
to a high temperature (70()“-1,000® C.) in on Atmosphere of hydrogen and steam.* 

Ferric Oxide, —^This oxide varies in colour according to whether it b crystalline, 
massive, or earthy, and also whether it b anhydrous or hydrated. The only forms, 
however, that need lie considered in thb connection are those that occur in clay 
and pottery, which are miually the brown or yellow hydrate<l oxide in clay and the 
red anhydrous oxide in pottery, the two former of which on heating lose their com- 
bine<l water and become converted into the latter. 

Magnetic Oxide. —^Thb b the commonly occurring black oxide of iron; it b 
formed when steam b decomposed by red-hot iron,* and when ferric oxide b intensely 
heated, thb latter being stable up to about 1,350® C., when it b converted m port 
into magnetic oxide * 

The nature of iron compounds occurring in clay and pottery (or other material) 
b frequently misapprehended on account of the inexact manner in which chemists 
and others refer to them. Thus, when ferrous oxide b mentioned, what b often 
meant b not the free oxide, but a ferrous compotmd that for the sake of convenience 
and in order to indicate its composition may be regarded as consisting of thb oxide 
combined with some other substance, such, for instance, as silica, but in which the 
oxide haa lost its separate identity, the real body present in the example given 
being ferrous silicate. Such language, although understood by chemists, may 
seriously mblead others, and when it b stated that the colour of certain pottery b 
due to the presence of ferrous oxide, it b sometimes difficult to know whether what 
b really meant b ferrous oxide or a ferrous compound such as the silicate. 

It b somerimes stated that the black colour of certain ancient block or black- 
topped pottery b due to a reduction of ferric oxide to ferrous oxide {luring the 
firing.* On theoretical grounds alone thb b most improbable, though a change 
from the red ferric onde to a dark blubh-grey ferrous compoimd may be produced 
under laboratory conditions by heating red pottery in an atmosphere of hydrogen.* 

‘ T. Tamrr, in A Did, of ,Apj>iied Ckemietry (Sir Bd. ThorpeJ, Ui, 1012, p. 175. 

' Ro»ooe and Schorlirmmrr. .4 Tnatim <m ChemiMry, U (1913), p. 1218. 

* T. Tuiner. ibid. Roaroe and Scborlemmer, cp. cit., pp. 1220, 1222. 

• H. Frankfort, op. eit., i, p. 10; U, p. 05. n. 2; p. 141. n. 2. E. .1. FonKlyki), op. o»<., 
pp. 137-0. L, Francbet. Cfntmijuf Primititx, pp. 21, 34, 84, 8.5, 130. 

» J. U Myree. “ The Early Pot Fabrics of Asia Minor,” in Joum. Anikrop. Jnd, xxxiii 
(1003), p. 300. apparently quoting experimonU by Doulton. B. W, \S1dtfeild, in MS. noU to 
J. W, Crowfoot. 
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ThuB, the temperature of 300® C., which is that at which ferrous oxide may be form**d, 
is considerably below the temperature at which pottery is fired, since it is not until 
about 600® C. that clay loses its combined water and changes from being a plastic 
or potentially plastic material to being hard and permanently non-plastic. Alsf*. 
the atmosphere surrounding pots fired in a primitive manner is not an atmosphere 
of hydrogen at any time, although it may momentarily contain a small proportion 
of hydrogen at the lower temperatures, neither is it an atmosphere of hydrogen 
and steam at high temperatures. Ferrous oxide, too, even if formed, could not 
continue to exist unless kept in a reducing atmosphere, but would at once combine 
with silica or be converted into the ferric state. Even if*ferrous silicate and not 
ferrous oxide is meant, the formation of this under the ordinary primitive conditions 
of firing pottery is most improbable. Franchet states that Debrny obtained ferrous 
oxide by passing a mixture of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide over heated 
ferric oxide.' This is not referred to by any of the modem authorities dealing with 
the oxides of iron, but m any case there is no parallel between such a laboratory 
experiment and the conditions existing when pottery is fired in a primitive manner, 
although ferric oxide and small proportions of both the monoxide and dioxide of 
carbon may all be present at one stage or another of the firing. 

The Suffoidahire blue brick is sometimes quoted as an example of the 
reduction of ferric oxide to ferrous oxide,* but since the colour is blue and not black 
and is not due to ferrous oxide, though probably to ferrous silicate, its formation 
caimot be any proof that the colouring agent of Uack potter>' » either ferrous oxide 
or ferrous silicate. Moreover, the Staffordshire blue brick is produced in a modem 
kiln where the air conditions may be regulated to a nicety, and where a reducing 
atmosphere may readily be both obtained and inmntained, whereas the andent 
pottery was fired in a totally different manner. 

Foster* and Franchet* both attribute the black colour of the glare on certain 
Greek vases to ferrous silicate, formed by the use of magnetic oxide of iron and an 
alkali, and Pollard considers the black glaze of an Egyptian vase of Ptolemaic date 
to be similar.* These black glares, however, have no relation to the black of the 
pottery now being considered. 

Magnetic oxide, like ferrous oxide, is sometimes credited with being the cause 
of the black colour of certain black pottery,* but the literature of the iron oxides is 
silent with regard to any reduction of ferric oxide to magnetic oxide, such as would 

* L. Frimrhot, Ciramiqut PriMtfirr. p. 34. 

* E. J. Forwlyke, op. rif.. p. 140. 

■ W. Footer. " The Cbraponticm ol some Greek Vawo,” in Jtntm. Amer. CA«m. 5oc., 1910. 
pp. 1250-64. 

* L. FiBnebet, Chamiqut- Primitive, p. 109. 

* W. B. Pollard, op. cil.. pp. 32-4. 

* W. M. Flindera Petrie, op. cit.. p. 130; in OnrOiSeval^ Joam., ri (1012), p. 67; Dio»potie 
Parwa (1901), p. 13. W. M. Flinden Petrie and J. E. Qnibell. op. eit., 12, 37. 
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be Qecessaxy if this explftiiatioti ia correct, and tbe atmospbcTc during the firing of 
pottery in a pEimitivc manner is not the bigbly reducing atmosphere somelimes 
suggested. vVa already stated^ too^ when any oxide of iron is heated in a reducing 
atmosphere it is usually uietaLUc bon that is furmed and not a lower oxide. 

Before leaii'ing the subject it may be pointed out that no evidence whatever 
h oficzed by the mipporters of the opinion that the black of certain ancient black 
pottery is due to oxide oF iron, whether ferrous oxide or magnetic oxide, or even to 
a black compound of iron such as a silicate, but that this opinion is mendy an 
AKSumption rendered plauHible by the facta tJiat the oxides mentioned, as well as 
joo.Tic of their compounds, are black ; that reducing gasea may be present during the 
firing of pottery; and that it is possible under e^itain special couditiona in a laborator}' 
to change the red of red pottery to a colour that is almost black. That any such 
reiluetioii occurs, however, during the firing of pottery in a primitive manner haa 
never been proved and is contraiy'^ to tbe available evidence. If black potterv 
may Iw produced by the carbonisation of organic matter in the clay and by tht 
action of smoke, and proof that it may undoubtedly be produced in both these 
ways has already been given, there is no need to mtroduce snother form of blacken¬ 
ing, which, though theoretically poseible under certain spiral and highly artificial 
cotiditiona, aa in a chemical laboratory, has never been proved to take place under the 
iijitural conditioDR present during the buming of primitive pottery. Further, it 
may be proved that, the blank la not due to ferrous oxide [or other ferrous com¬ 
pound) by comparing a aheid in which the red oidde has been reduced in the 
lalkoratory by means of hydrogen' with a sherd of the original hUck. in the first 
place the colours of the two sherds are different, the former being a dark bloish- 
grey, while the latter ia black, and in the second place the aherda behave very 
differently when treated with hydrochloric acid. Thus, the former (in a finely 
fowdered oonditiou) gives an immediate and vigorous action on the addition of 
tho acid, and on continued treatment piacriEndly all the colour disappears, leaving 
a very ligbt-grey (almoat white) coloured residue, from which carbon and car- 
lionflceous matter me manifc^ly absent, and, tf the expeiimeut has been cmriod 
out with due precautions against oxidation, the solution on tearing is found to contain 
iron compounds in Uie {ercous condition. These are the normal resulte obtained 
by treating a ferrous compound with hydrocbloric acid. In the case of the origmal 
l>lack shimd, this, under idonticnl conditions, shows no immediate or pronountsed 
action on the addition of the acid, tmd even after prolonged treatment the tesidue 
remuins block. There are no ferrous compounds in the solution and the black gives 
the tests for carbon^ 


^ Tbc ^peeimon employed for the o^nmonU wa* a »ma.tl frotnimiit ot a piao^ (,f and«tt 
u^k tepped ITMO thmt had b«tt hoatfd by Mr. B. W. WlutluiJel until it tiimed ml. and then 
redaoed by means ef hydrngm mrtii darit libiah-grey. The writer ia indciMed for lid, ta 
Ur. J. W, CmtifiKit. 
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Out inaUuct of black pottery, tte colour of which may have bwo portly due to 
magnetic oxide of iron and partly to a silicate of ltod^ b known to the wnter, though 
the bhvck wjw noithor origbal nor intentional, but entirely secomlarT and accidentaU 
The pottery in quwrtioa consisted of a number of aherds found at the Jimestone 
(^uames beyond Elwat el-Dcbban (situated near the beginning of the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings, oppoaite Luxor), Tlib pottery waa oiiginally the well-known 
fcd-ribbed wore of the Rortian period, anti had been used by the Coptic hermitu, 
who made the ancient quomefi their dwelling plnces^ At some subsequent date a 
little of the broken pottery had been heated, probably accidentally, to such a high 
temperature that the edges of a number of pieces were fused, several pieces were 
fused together, and other pieces were fused to feagmento of bricks. The pottery 
was verv hard and was black throughout, but sherds of similai ware in the 
iTiuuediate vicinity, tliat had not been heated, were of the nomoBl brownish-red 
colour. On chemical anal^-^ia, carbon ami carbonoceoug matter were proved to 
be absent, aa waa only to be expected after the high temperature to which the 
sherds had been exposed, but when the material was reduced to the condition of a 
fine powder this was foimd to contain magnetic pardclea, almost certainly nuigneric 
oxide of iron, possibly produced torn the red oxide of the original pottery by the 
intense heat to which it had been exposed* 

CoNcnufliox, 

If the anoifiiit black-topped pottery be regarded as essentially black ware, 
having merely the greater part of the Outer surface red, as it cert’^y is, since the 
bulk of the substaoco of the ware U black, the problem of the coloration presents 
fewer difficulties. Thus, almost certainly the pottery first made by the early 
Egyptians was produced from the ordmury clay depoata occurriiig near the river. 
AH thia t4ay oontatns organic matter and Ltoh compounds, including a very small 
proportion of magnetic oxide, and, when heated, the former blaokcmt and only 
bums away if the temperature and air-supply are sufficient, while the latter, except 
the Diagnetic oxide, become converted into red oxide* Any addition^] organic 
matter in the form of chopped ^rew or animal dung added to the day would behave 
in the same manner an tlmt originHlly present* If it be assumed that the curly 
|>ottery was fired as a mixed heup of jiots and fuel, cither simply on the ground or 
covered to form a primitive furnace, using as fuel animal dung, chopped atcaw. or 
other similar material, which is a most likely supposition ; and If it be a^umed, 
too, that the vesflcla wen; placed upaide down for firing, which, on account of the 
shape of many of them, must have been almost necessarily the case, then* if there 
was onlv one layer of pote, the rims would eycntually beoorne boried in the ashes 
produced from the fuel, or, if more than one layer, then the rims of the lowest I&yct 
would be 90 buried. Fired in thb manner, the portion* of the vesaels most exposed 
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to the heat ami air^ ami which to conaequemie would bunt red, would bo the oiuer 
stirfaceg^ eicept that of the hittied ^hile the aobstanoe ot the warCf the inner 
fluifoceSv and tho buried rinu^ being protected from the ertreme heal and the full 
air-supply, would become black, not only owing to the cnrlLtonizadon of the nrganio 
matter pfescot, hut al&o from the atnoke and pOfiaibly tair}^ matter from the fuel. 
Thus, if there was only one layer of pots, a black veesel having a red outer $urface^ 
except for the rim, would result, while, if more than one layer, this would apply to 
the lowest layer only, and the pota in the upper tiers would be without blank rima, 
iiiid, in some cases, possibly also without black inner surfaces. This explunation, 
therefore, accounts for nioet of the facta io the {simplest nmnner; it onoounts for 
the red outer surface, the block of the body under the red, the black inner smfarfl, 
the block rim and the carbon found on analysis. There renuun, therefore, only the 
red wash and the pO'Hsh to be explained. The former is a thin coatinj; of red ochre, 
such as is very cooimonly used on modern Egyptian pottery. This much is certain ; 
but at what stage were the rad wash and the poliah respectively applied ? In modem 
pottery the wash i& geoerally given after firing, but in the case ol the pottery umier 
conai^iftTation there seems good reason to suppose that it wna done before firing. 
Thus, the line of democcation between the red of the body and the black of the rim 
ia, as a mk, ranch too irregular to have been the mtcntional eiige of an applied 
colour, and can best be expbined by aopporing it to reprasent the depth the rim was 
buried in the ashes the surface of which would rarely be level or of uniform denrity 
(i,c, uniforin porosity to heat and sraote). If thb cxplanarion be correct then the 
black must be later than the red. This is confirmed by the apparent extenaion of 
the red umkr the black in a number of cases, though the true sequence of two 
oolouift is not easy to determine, the suoager colour gnnftrally appearing to be 
uppermOBt, whether aueb is tbe case or not< It appears ptobablfi, therefore, that 
after the vessels were made and dried, the whole of t he outer aurfacejj, including the 
riru«, and also a small portion ol the inner surfaces from the edge downwards, 
were coated with a wash of red ochre, and the pots then poesibly polished and 
finally fired. The firing, os previously stateil, would almost neceasarily be dene 
with the pots iipddedown and the riras buried, or, if more than one layer, then the 
rims of the lowest layer only would bo buried. The red wnsb wotdd not apprccialdy 
diminish the amount of boat reaching the substance ol the wan; Immediately bebw, 
though by filling up the pcirea of the pottery it would reduce the amount of air 
gaining access. Some air, however, would penetrate, and for a short distance 
inwards from the surfaco the organic matter would bo burnt out and the iron com¬ 
pounds would bo converted into red oxide. The interior of the subsUnce of the 
ware, the inner surfaces and the bnried rima, being protected from the full heat and 
air supply, would be blackened by the carbonkation of the organic matter and by 
amoke. capocially the latter in the case of the inner surfaces and the buried rims, 

’Firet ■uggwted by IWe«»r Sir W. M. Fliwkw Potris, 
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oEil Uiis ftinoke would cover up and mjwlc tke red wash. That anioke will blacken 
a led surface has been proved by the eiperimcnta abeady described.* Thus, in the 
simplest munnET ami without any complication of double firing, the coloration of 
the ancient pottery may be accounted for.* Tiiere still remains^ however, the 
polishing of the black parts of the pots to be explained, capecuiUy the very high 
polish of some of the inner surfaces. Thle, it is suggested, was produced after 
tiring by rubbing with a pebhle or other smooth hard surface, either with, or more 
prolmbly without, the use of a little ofl.; and the hner-gralncd and. more phistic 
the clay uBe<l, and the more the atirfacc of the vessel had been smcKithed bv the 
wet hand of the potter during mating, or polished before firmgt and the larger the 
nmoimt of Boot deppaited on the aurface, the higher would be the finwl polish. The 
polish, too, might be enhanced by the uae of graphite in certain cases. 

» Stt p. m. 

> Jlf. J. W. Crowfoot has TO@geir«i to tbt- writer that tbo hltU’k *>f the riwwi wwi pcsrihly 
pnxloced M a aecoDdar^ oiwiwtion, by placing the pom moath itownwarda with the rima bnrinl 
in chopped rtratr or rimilu- fine vegetable material while itill hot from the fnituRv, when the 
rims would be h|ar.hecKd in the same manner m tbu imrijn flurfuoe of the pot* b now bTaekenniJ 
In the Sudan and on tJie C5old Ccmat, na alrtsHly ih^icribcd. 
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DIT KOItD DU TKAK8VAAI.. 


[AVEC ll.H^STttATlONia. XI-XIILJ 
Bar Henw A, Junod* 

Les ritea d'initution de la puberty ont pratique de tempa inimiSniorial ohez 
Biiatua dll Sad de ["Afriiliie, On Lea d^igiue coin miitiAnient par 1e Loniie; ^le 
de cLpcoacision. C'est peut-fetre line ftrreur, car ToperatiOEi pbysiqi^ue en question, 
hien qni jouaat un grand r&le^ ast loin de conatituer seul de cee rites 

('ompUqu4a. Au resto Les dldcrences soct tr^ grander d*une tribu a 1'autre. J^ai 
pu id'cn rendre compte facilument SldlouviALne, la atatlon de in ^EiBsiou "Romajidfl 
dan«> laquetle j'ai denioiii^ pluaicura anodes et qui ao trouve au Xord-Kst du 
Truni^vaal, dans uue ties vall^ du Drakensberg, pas loin de Tliabina+ Deux 
groiipes etkniquca habitaient cote cote aa pied de U montagna dite .'Uaiootswiii 
(le KnuLzkop dns Boeia}, ik aavoir lea Ba-Nkuna, tui des clans de !a tribu 
Thonga, et lea Ba-Klinba, lui vlau des Ba'Pedi, lea premiers poastn^eurs du 
pays^ qui aont dea Ba-Suto. Tuua pckss^euc Lea litea d'mitiatiiDU, iiiaJs Ua sent 
beaucoup plus d£velopp& ebex lea Ba-Kbalia que chex lea Ba-XkuiLa. Chex 
ceux'ci^ en eiSet^ I’ik^le n*a lieu qu^une (inu^. EUe oommeiice par La circonoisiioii 
rt ae tenuine uprba troia mois de r6cluaion et dXpreuvea par la rSint^gmtiaii 
des Initifa au aeiu de la communaut^ oil ils appartieniiroot d4$uniLaia ii. la ctosse 
d(*s hommea atlultea, J'ai d^crit la s^e de eea rites dans la premiere partie de U 
DDuvcIle sudafricaine Zvtji , el dans Thi Li/f of a Smtih Afri&m Tribe, 2iiie ed., 
vol. [, pp. 71-94* Ba^Khoha'^ont auasi cette 4coLe-l& et rappcUent Budi^a. 
Mats elie est auivie d'uiie autrtv ranude MUtir'^ante, qu'ou nomine .Sujla'ira et qui 
dun) beaucoup plus longtempfi. Dana certains cIddb il en existc nieme unc troLsi^me, 
nioins longue, muirui p4nible, dite (Towittnn, la petite £cole. aeoonde est petiC- 
etre la plus important^ des trois. 

.rai«eu Toctiaaion de la voir ronetiouner, pour autant que ceU eat posaible 4 
im blanc non uuti£^ car boos ccs rites sont cnTironni^ d'uu grand myat^. Cetait 
en rarmfe J'uvuno que si j'avais du me eoatenter de ce quo mes yeuxont vu* 

je n'^en saurois pas dire grand oboae; maia j'ai obtenu dea renseignements circon- 
dtancl^ d'lin de rues ^l^vea qui avait posao par cea dlff^pnatcs ^obs etqtii ce m'a 
rif>n cucb^. Au mcme moment avait Lieu rindiatiun des qu’ou appellc le 
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HKSKt A. JtTNOO,^— Im Btait tlr Ctiwfirinon 


BttU. 11 est bcaucoup plus difficile de eaTOii en quoi^elle coasiste^ ear le* hommes 
de Ih tribu 1 jjpioreDt et le su|ct eit Uap d^Ucat paui qu^oa paisae inleJtijgeT lea 
fetnmes libremeat. 


Lc viUoffe de MaaghS} le chef des Ba-Klialm, oSniit un gracid a ee 

riiomeat-]^. AlaagM lid-tneiae a^^tiut convert! au clirktkiufinie* msis d ne aiovait 
pas qae cette ^lo flit iaoompatible nv« ^ nouvdle fni, oummc ou le verm plus 
tard, «t soa ginjid conaeilkr Mavuidi^. I'tomine dc la tradirion, prfeididt k 
\ accoaipIiBsendent des rites aveo \m win ^cmpuleiuc. J a! cbercb^ 4 donner iiuo id^ 
dans le croquis otjtmit (Tcxte-fig. 1) de I’aupact de la aapitale des Ba-Klinha durunt Iw 
bait oil neufs moh que dnm b Biihwim, Oe vdlUge est adosse coatie la collina. 
On y aec6de pat tm large aheoim qui tmv™ k Kone de taillb qoi catoure U oapitale 
de fJuiueuts c6t&. Cea taillis impin^trableg, forints dkrbqjtea papillioiuicrffl 4puioox, 
Boat aue protection efficace contre les ennomifl, A rcntrfe on jrasae entre deux 
ranges de perebL-a qui foment la gtaude parte, Elies sont bien poUea. appointie- 
et pliisieurs dWtre eU« aoat sanaoat^ea de comes ou courona^es de figures 
groMifercment sculpriies repreiientant de* vwgce humaias ou des ammaux, C* 
Boat lea chefs de iiUagea qni lea ont fouraies pour enibellir la feridence royale. 
U olieniin dftwuclia dans la grand capace Ubre ou lea hommes ae r^nmssent pour 
discuter les afTaires; aunl^k ou monte aui appartenieate de Maaghd qui, ^ant 
grand ami du progr^, s'^ait blti nne maiwu cartite laqndle dornine tout le Tillnge, 
A droite de la place wntmle ae trouve U cour du BaU eirconstrite par dea perches 
Cornea tlku moins six luetrea de hauteur, dres^-w en cercle et reunlea par ime 
palisaade Jonntfe de geibea de TOaemix empil^a Ics unea &m les autms juaqu^i ime 
hauteur de deux matres environ. An ammnet de Tune deciles k rarriem, tidno uu 
quadrupMe aculpte enJonci par le milieu flu ventre sur ce pi^Iestal, Chi dimit im 
caator, uiuis Finteution de I'axtiate a etc sans doute de reprfeenter ruiitaope phudi 
le duiker des Sudnfriuams. qui eat le tetem de lu tribu Khuha. On pSnetre dan^ 
«tte cour liar un couloir torriioux^qui ne pemict pas eux spectetems du dehois de 
vojT I intemur» L'initiatEon des lilies, ellc auiwi w poursuit dons b myat^, ilnis 
elica vont ct viennent plus Ubrement que hs pr^oua et portent en'baudoiiilJ^ 

H dmite et 4 gauche, de groasea fiddles qn-dles gardoiont pendant tout le temps do 
lenrs ^ipreuvea. ^ 

De l'»uti» cote de 111 pliuw, foisimt face A k ewir du adf » tt™™ rendiM 
dea koufa et. an dewoua. I’itaUkeemenl de ta *dliei,« ei dcBaufeut lea dteouefe 
C’eaf d-ak»d une gTOBde e..„r eonatniite eomiiie eclk du »,ieav«- de» ,™hea <ib! 
«ut,eineut iiue cldtiue de ,feth«a de «*e.u, e„p«poirfe ie, unes au* «u„« J’a; 
fait mine un jour de pmtoer i rmt^rieiie pat ie eoaloir tortuenn. Le „« 


* Le viliEge «t tciudlrm«rU Uctruit. |jr eJsn il» ffe-KhAha u 
vidininv el > peiniu bosaoemp d* »□. impcatiuee. 
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cAes lea Ba-Khaha du Xord du Tranevaai, 


m 

rites de rinltiation m^en a poUment emp§ch^, malq je sais par mon ioiormateiur quu 
L*ette coot, appel^ mwrtidju^ contiect tine grande hutte 04 couidiont tea initio 
et les quelquos tiommes qui tes surveillont plus sp^ialement. Cos demiers s’^tendeat 
niir uue sorte do lit oonatruit k lour intention dernire ta gtende porohe qoi so drewe 
m centre de T^diBce et qoi dopasse 1e toit> Quant atuc gar^ns, ila dorment par 
terre, am les aol bnit ou abondent d^affreux vers blancs qui tea piquent pendant la 
nuit. 



no. 1.—njLK umoxDtAttV' du lx cxtixxle sm bx^eiuhx enuxur L^xoout nit lx 
seHwmA. JTTix lOOfi 1 vxjta 1006. 


1* llAiMin el hutten do chtrf. 2. Eiuilai det IwoEb. 3^ Coot do rmitiatlaa du fitljn 
4- Hoji^r du ere^on. 5. Cour dc riniUiitiaa de» gar^cui {ifiitnid/u]i. 0, Cemr dc In Bite 
{.SdluttHd}, 7. Porte du fit Uatriltu, 8, piUoe pubEh^ue. 
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Ukn’m a. JuKaD .—La vmmdf de Cirootu'vrum 


i 


Tout pris du voici une iM.'Coudt cour Wiicoup plus petite. O-^t 

la demeura d« la Beti? qui jous un grand r&le k U fta de I'&ole et dont Ics niguwmenU 
pIungcDt leu femnieB et les enfauta dans l^epouvante 1 

Kt mamteuAnt d^srivoae par ordre lea rites tres compliqit^a de ia BnAufim. On 
peut y diatinguer cinq phuaca: La period^ de pi^ijaration. It? c^r^momea die 
I’ouvertttne de T^le, U vie joumali^re dtiraat hs mois de J'intemement. Tarriv^ 
dfi la Bete et sea divciMa Inferventionfl et enfia la fete tie cloture. 

l.—Lx rSBlODK OE FRfePAJUTION. 

Au molt de loai, piemifire convocation des homnies de la tribu au villagB du 
chef. .\IaTucb^, le grand couseiner teur dit; “N"y a-til paa cliei vtma dv* 
mahiula (dea etres iaoompleta* imparfflitaj i 11 faut qa ila piissent par k BtiMmm. 
AUez couper le twuiedji,” Cea Stre Incomplete, ce sent lea circoncia qui nVnt 
encore mibi que lea ^prauves de la Budiga, rajcm^c pi^ente. 1| a^n^t de lea 
perfecrionner par oellea qni vont comiiieqcer. U mMji e’est un arbuate 
papilUoaace appartcaant au genre Indigo, je croia. qd a de» tigea tr^ drokes. 
ligneuHos, d’en^iron un m^tra de haut. Qnaiid on a rad^ r^corce, on trouve un 
nnbiet tra blnne fonn« de fibres txks aolidea. Us chefe de famille ratwiraent chee 
enx et lea circancLfl vont couper dea tjgea en grand aombre dont Oa loat dea taa 
tlftaa leqra villager. 

Seconde eonvocatioii a la capitde, Le chef doniie anz pkies tle« circojicL^ 

I orcLre dc preparer lea ficellea Us ^corcea sont pelees et |es fioellea obtenuea eu 
cnroulant lea unea avM lea autrea lea fibre* du mutedji a la rmnicre nolr%'. o'eat k 
dire en niettant pliurieure d'entre ellea a cAt4 Ic^ una diesanties sur In ciiiuHe et en lea 
pousMdt en avant avec k paume de In main, de mnni^rc k lea tordre lea imea nm 
\e« autres. Cheque candidnt ae pre|)4re absi. cinquaote. cent Iwiita de ficelle 
dune dmine de mitres de longueur en njoutant le« fihroa kjut k bout. tJn tnoia 
(UP passe k la fabru^-atioa de ce» ficelles, 

Troisiimi! convocutioB un vUbgg tlu gli*f. Ottr tow tom les tiDnuiu^ du pays 
wnt coovoqu^e et lea neA.iid« a’y n-ndent uimb!. Aui nbnrds du village rempW- 
meijl dll mimdjn, de in mur dea cinjoncis. & ete pr^parf. C'est li qu'„i, 
reuuit et non ploa aur b place centmle. L’urI™ ™t Jonna i toute la pupubtioa 
miuculme de couper la gmudr gnuubte dite tflliotvra avec laquclle aemnt eonfec- 
tionnfe lea maaquea, Cette hetbe. quand elle eat aiehe, fournit dca pailtes d'un 
quart de conamitte de dV<pai«cur et. dW belle eouleiu jaiiae olair. A te ptopoa 
lea candidata vont paaser par ime prenuire epicaee. Dana la bronaae, lain de toi« 
regards pnifaaiw, quelqnaa Iwiiuiies not ptdpart ave* eette berlie eertaina iibjeta 
qni|^a.hlei.t aoa bracelets que porteeont lesiaitib et qui paiaiiMiit etreleaymhole 
de I art de treaeer. Or, lea appall, muhnha. IIh auapendu, a„ uonbre de 
eioq i ua arbre aur I. pW du „ diapoaiat en deux 


chfz Itii-Kfiahfi dtt Nwit Tnittmiat, 


isr> 


ranj^eea, ae faisaiit face lea xme aus mitrea et tenant tlea verges k In main, tt tin dit 
aux eandidatH: *' Aujouid’liui voub vemeji une cho&e qiw voufi i)*nve 2 encore jamaia 
vue ! Paaaez enttr deux rang^ et regarded plna bin cettc chose hlandifi qni 
pend a rorbre. ^lacceE-voua vers elk- et allei la preadre.” Tandis quails commit 
enttr” lu tinuble hab dta liomnics, cenx-ct le* lossent de Cwtpa. C'est ce qui a’appuUe 
** aJler il^crocher lea myona de miel/* Lea jeunefi gens dc race royale possent lea 
pceiniers, pub lea molnii noblt^a ct enfin tes vUams. 

Cfl rite de Eugellatioa se renenatre d^ji aii conuneacenietit tie la premiere &olc, 
II sembte 5tre iin rite typique dc sSparatton, sepamtion (rave* la phase de vie 
ant^iieure, apr^ qiioi viaadpe La ptnode do rnarge^ de fi^lusiutiH pub raggr^gatbii 
i la nimvelle, Eeloa le rbythine luem connu des ntea de passage. (V’oir plus 


lias.) 


Roatr^s dans tears vDInges. \fm gar^ns st’i nietteat a couiier tji granfl nombre 
les tiges de la kfhoktm. lU d^posent buTii gerbea tlaas le h rnbti de# 

veux profanes. PN? petits empbeementji axtalogues sont ammagfe dans lea 
pridDipaux mitres do popubtbn^ A Pangamati, 3Uodul6^ Libagen, car le clan Kliatm 
est ilbpere^ eur une si}|ierficic coiisid<^rBblep einquunte A cent kilumAtres fUiirfiSj i^t 
il serait iinposAtbk' ftux enndidiit# J‘appnrler leur tAcoltc A la capUab toufi Ics jours. 
Trfe :ot lo matin, avant le ohant du coq, ib voiit frapper dea muina derrii'fe la ftort*- 
des hultes on donnent lea honimes. n^ligent d^ailer lea r^veiilor, lea hurumes 

no viondront paa leur aider ct b ttav'ail n'^avamicra pas* II s’agit de cemper les 
pailles en boats de qiiejqiies centimetres de longueur f-t de Ics eondre bs luw aux 
nutres trAs solUleinent de rnaniAre A en fuire de bngues biiudea qui seront plus ts.rd 
fix6es les unes aux autrea pour confectinnner lea tnaaques. Iin preparation de c<*s 
band eft et de toua !es uiatAriaux nepessaires oils inasqueB dure tout un mob. le mob 
de diiilletr et tout ce travail ac pourwnit dans le plus profond accret. 

Pour bien s^assurer qiie nul profane ne se permottra dA jpter im regard indbetot 
^ur bum occupations, lea randiibita,. sous le conduite d*iin cm de dcnix adultes, 
parc;oiireut Is. eampagne ct pgurauiveat lea jiassants en leur jKKsant lea questions de 
rinitiation iifin de vntr sent circtmeb^ Ola s^ap|j<*Uy Juvsn. Lea gtir^ons lea 
nbordent ne lour disant: “ Demnea-noue les fotmides." L'individu uinai mb eti 
fieraeure, s’il ost un initiS. lAjxJJidra en marmottant sur nn ton ebantaut ime des 
fomiules oametAristiques de I'Acole, par e^mple : Tji bete do3< obanqjft—le potc 
cpio aux Apines—il m’a tmujaporcA avec aes Apiuea no! res ct hlancbes. tt^lendls^ 
gantes—Ics Apines qui servenl k tranfipeicer In. nteille, A chatpic nu'iutrro 

de pUraac Ira iiiri'oncb rApondont par le refrain sulvunt: 
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Henri Ah ifuSiOtt -—La jFcolf t-iPMt'ciiwfi 


Si le (HUSRut c«t mcapabb de r&iter sur le doup une fomiulif. c’est qii*il ii*a 
ps« suivi Jea ^coItH de la circnncision et n’on coimait pas les secrete. H a*™ nii» 4 
1 amende et devra remettre 4 La tmirpe ce qu'ii: a en maiaii. son baton ou une poiiie, 
un bracelet. Si par enntre iJ a pasa^ viotniietiseiijent par I'^pteavTs, c’^eat lui qui a 
lo droit de jxiaet la ni6mi! question au.x et ai ceumi ne Lui repondent pus 

LmmSdiateroent en pronon^ant norrectenient une autie fommie, alow 11 lui sera 
Ikeimis de lea battre. 

Au reste durant toute la ciieillcttc do* poillea et la prepaxation dea masqut*a, 
les oandidate sont d^ji souinis it ime regie de via asaez D'abprd I'usage de 

U bi^re Jeur *st formellment interdit. Puis, le aedr, un coup de jdfflet tea appelle 
aar b place du village et ou y fait la rSpi?titbn dea formulea Un homnie qtii les 
conziait particuliercment bleu les r^ite les unce apr^ les autres et les gai^Jtins^ a'iis 
les ont bieij oompiises, rlipondent par le refroia hsbituel: " / ” 

Puis cbomin d'eui eat apjiel4 k sou tour k les r^p^ter. Ils dot vent se tonir 
deboui eur une jsinbe. Tautre jambe replide en arri^, les Leas croiis^. S’^ils 
posent h second pied par terre, s'ila so trompent dans U suite dea paroles. ils sont 
bsttuB. 4Si run d'entre eux se montre particuOferement incapable, on I'envoic 
prendre un cborbon ardent dans le Jen et U doit se promener tkaa le cetcle dea 
jL^aktante en sc hriilnnt las doigts, tandis que tout le monde lui crio: “ De qiii ea tu 
la hy^ne ? " It doit rfipondie en donnajit le uom de fion irire ou dc sa smm : “ Je 
«uia la byfeie de tel im tel.” 

Pendant les courses u k nicherche dea pailles on orgwiUe parfois de petitte 
expeditions de ehasee et il arrive qukn den Jetmes gur^oua lenssisse k knoer son 
baton contre un oiseaii et !c tae^ Alora il rentoure d'herbo, fait un paquet qu’il 
exhibe Je soir au moment de k tepitition des fomudes, sui quo! on les Hcenck ct 
fls pouTTont aller dormir pins lot quo d^babitude. 

La p^riode de preparation approcho de son terme. Les bandcs de poiQos aont 
en nombre suffiaant. On trcsse k ceintuie aux pro] actions trkngukircs sur mesure 
pour cbaqiic candidat. epovre partionliarement difficile, puis k queuE. k jnpe 
crmolinc en licrlw ttea .‘tolide, la oeinturo qui tient cotte [upe ct les braceU-te dp 
fuiille, sorte de manchettes pour lea biceps, les avant bma et 1^ moUete, six en 
tout. Ursquo tout oek est terminf, ilans Ip mnrtidju central et dims c^'x do k 
pf-riph^rie. k chef on est averti ot 11 fix alora k Jour de rnuTorturo de k Buhtmm. 
La biftre cat prepare dans toua les villages ct les bomnics so ranmaaem k la casitak 
prPte k boire boiincoup et k skmoaer fort* Qiiant aux makaula ik ne tremperont 
pas leors levies dans les pots de bkre. Ou ne kur donnera que de la 
bonilljc de mak,. 0 *“^ 

II.-I/OPVMITORE DE L’iCOLE ET L* EOCTBTOOS DK MAEQPES. 

En eesutooii nn dit pot ronwrtiire. mnin la aortic de la Cest co -Bet 

Te lont .« 1» oandidata ^ d, l-ora vUlagea pour ,-»ui, demcret dan. lo coot 
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chez f<w Ba-Khitha d-it Nftrd 


cjuikura^tfi lacapitiilc. llfi arriv^jnt upportant avwi eui t*ut k nwt4riel 

defl masques. Op b acoaduit d'ftbord pr^ dii niifw;8U. Deux hmumus out niodfit^ 
tn t€rre glaLw iiae figure qui doit rcpr^stnter un ofocodiJe. et ie3 nwA/iiii* doiveut 
allcr " voir k gtwodile." L'lm apr^ I'ttutrt- paasfl. rfgurdc Tobjet et Iw honiraes 
ius rcrtient de c*up, Que signifie oe rite f Moa iniormant ae nie I'a iwa ilit. II 
rapr^ate ea toiUJ uu paa en dans I’mitiation toujonre a£Coiiq>aga«' de 

fwufltaaco. 

Ce premier jour fiAsafi tlaus h mimidja ceutrel est aiissi cousacr^ A ta 
fabricAtioa da petit uiaaque. k dout nous flUoua parkr tout de suito. De» 

k kndcniak on fw met A b oonstniotiop de la eour du mwrfttfjM d6crito plus haut 
et de la hutte centrak od dormkojit lea initiAfl. Cette hutte n*^ pas do mur. Elk 
eat portae 8ur de^ perclieB, poa rcli<k& eatre elles et reconiverte d herba mal itmuigi^ei 
h pelue fisfe nu toit, Derrkre U porch* c^atrale qui abkve bien an dessus de la 
hutte, on dispoBOun lit da perches pour ks sutveillanta at ka condidata de Is fatniUe 
royale. Ca sout lea fiUea du BtU qui coupent lea toseaiut qai entourent La conr du 
Hpumijw* laquelle reaaonibk A colle du Bw/^. {Voir le aroquiad 

Durant ka jours auivnnts Its jeuuea gat^ons et ks hominea so mettent activement 
a In rou/feerbn (k$ itutuqtie^. 11 y an a deux, k petit, appelA kiurik fit le grand, appek 
tvtsu. C’est an travoU tliflieile qui exi^ bcauooup do aoin. ktiPif* est plus 
simple- tl Ro entnpewe de deux parties d^moatables et nWaaioune aucune doulcur 
A celui qui le porte, i.a partie sup^rkure oat un casque qui euBorre la t^t* et qui 
eat convert Im-mcme d'une peau de lapin ou d'uno masse de plumes* Do lA parte nt 
qufttre ffliflcoaux de pailka regardant on avant et formant unr ».jrto dc bee aveo 
des intemtices au travoTis desqucls k canditiat peut bien voir. Sur ce eusque sont 
piqnAs quelques potito batons dresses en Taif et ora^ de plumes A kar eitnSmite, 
La parrie mkrieure consUte on bandeiJ do pailks qui plaqannt sur lea epaides, k doe, 
la poitrino. et quo Ton pout rekver de maaitre A lib4rer k b&a du viitage. co qui 
pemiet an eundidat de manger sans oter k casque. Irf' lejUftW est k costume de 
pothe tenue qne Ton potto aax alentoura de k cour* hlais il eat interdit de la mettre 
pour allot faire msite au village. Il arrive qn’un petit gallon n ait pas pu rfiiinir 
aesez de ficellea et de bandes pour fabriquer k fiawu- Alors On ne lui fere qu un 


ktirdi et 11 devra restor tout k temp® de T^k au imtnidjti sans jamais rctournet 
A la maison. On w moquera de lui on Tappolant oWroeicfine. un mot nmiltant 

pour deaigner Tioitk qni n'cat pas partAit. 

Le fww oat k veritable, k tvplque costume dc k BwAnim, do dis coutunie 
et non pas aeukment mustiuo, car il couvre tout Ic corps ained qne k montce 1 illaS' 
tretiou qni atoompague cea lignes. La ]upo, la oemtuTO, la queue uout ndutiveinent 
keiks A tressoc \ mak la partio sup^riouro qui enferme la tece et la poitrine ot qui 
descend piaqti'aiiix haoches est unc ceuxTe do longiio hakino. On y m6nage 
acult'ment deux potitea ouverturos par leaquelle* k cauclidat pout tout juato voii 
eon chomm devnut lui, innis rkn ni a diorte, ni A f^achc. e^t trfes louid, 
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tr^ moomniotli-. On n^y ^‘ntpe et rnti n’en st>rt quit trte ilifficiiU^tDcnt <?t av^ rdde 
d*ime autre fiergonno. De pluB lea ficelle^ qui euut(ent les ijiips mux autrea toiitiy 
cfi* patUes aunt grcvi^i^rea. Kites ne tarilent |khs & blessjer la pemu. Au^l le port 
du «fWfu cause-t-tl mu bout d^un certain temps ime rfe-lle auuffrance. C’est 1 * 
grunt] i^owwj." ta grande dpreuvfi [ .Maifj aiiBsi, dans cet accoutiement ^ k eundidat 
ji t^mitiation est splendidc J II ressembk & uu Iwte ffrciw dont la queue pend par 
deniftre ei dont te frtrat eat invuln^rabk. 11 eat vtulineni On surJiommi'', 


!H.- La vis joeaxALt^.m; A la coitr dk la Buhwika, 

Pendant, ks six mok que durera rwok, leu caadidat^ affublte de leura marques 
rtortenl tous ka mutins pour exteuter leura danses Kp^ilnleu et leurs dionta sur une 
place amenag^'C aux akirds de la capitak. tis daiiseut lentenicnt. A ebaque 
mouvement iin pen brusque, le iwiAtf lea blcsse, Ik chanteot. rnuis kur dKaut 
cat sciuvept uccompagne dc lartuea. Ckst alnai qua kur courage viiil #e maaifaste* 
f^^cat k ocn tre dc Icur vie il'inkiation. L' un dca princij^ux refmiua di- leiir repertoire 
est k suivaut: “ Je snia entrf pour chunter !es chants de r^<de.” 

Un autre que j'ai pu noter un ]aur, nlora que j'aafustak A un euterrenient pas 
loin de la cupitide (vtdr Zittji, IS^On c<yebrait In, mort, I'odeur de la mort :— 
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** \lratii iikn-ni y* - m ? i phi - fo im it - Ail/* 

*' Qii'est*ce qui sent mau - vak I C'eat To - deur de Ia mort/* 

Lea circoncia doivent se rfunlr une seconde fuk k soir pour r^p^ter les momes 
ilsnses et lea memes chants, 

Durant la jouni^e. il kur eat pt^rmis de retuuener cliez rux, touJours itoua kur 
masque pesant. Jiaia il jeur est absoltunent defendu de parler avec lea kinniea et 
lea non-oirconcU qu*ils reucontrent sur k chemin. Si on Icur atlresse U parole ik 
r^ndent en sifflunt, Arriv#* an Tillage ils pens^t ae d^baruasor du luwu, ruaLs 
ds doivent k faire daiiR k petit fmintdju cii ik out Jabriqti^ lea ou an 

mdku d*uji taiilia /ipais^ xAucune fenime ne doit savuir qui est celui qui bo liiachait 
-Aiaia i^animal terribk qukUu a vii entrer au Adikge. Kt ii nc laut jmw s’attarder 
irop longtemj» au milkn des skns. Celut qui ardA^erait trop taixl pour la danse 
du SUIT sernit battu. fklui qui se permettrait do coucher A la niaison uurait A payer 
line anieiide d*iiD shilling ou A apporter de la bkn* atix suncUlunts cniuine mdemuit^, 
U ra'IusioD n*«it done paa ausai fwiv^re duraat k woonde ^«ok quo duract la 
prerakre <rti les uoua^ux cirooucia paaaent trois pkjn« mob loin dca villages, 
D'liilkurs reniarquez quo ta c«iir de la JSuArdm cat a k onpitak nkine et non pas 
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djins la nitmtagne ou tladsla brou^ao, bi™ loin, comine c^eet \v c&s pour la Budiga. 
11 faut notcr aussi qti(" la pTufuaion dc paroles ob^^aos quJ diftting^iaU !a pirniifere 
eeoEe eat moins niarqu^ dana la secoude. Lorwitu:* la nuunituro eat apport^e paf 
left femmes pour Ic repiis dii soir (celui du milieu du jemr etnnl plus aouveot pris par 
lea eanciidata k la maisoti), eUcs ne aopt pan accueilliea par dea de paroles 

imptiwa eomme le caa, Tanci^e pr^cMente, a la Budiga. 

Certains travaux soul execute* par les eandidats pemlaat la joum^e. On lenr 
dunne a aswuplir los peaux des bteufe du chef; ils vnot Couper dcs perches pour 
sea femmes et m^tue pour dea riera quL viemieut les ltd acheter. I* projw&e k la 
fiurveillimce tie T^le lea envok ansai k U ohasae line ou deux fois par ijemaine et touto 
k vlfljide ainsi obtemie im k MavTicb^. Toutea les ioh qne la troupe sort pout k 
ehaaae ou pour couper du tHiis on endosae k kxmli ct paa te 

On dit aouvent qiic le temps de rfclusion de Cdcote de circonoiBion est coiwacr^ 
k line mstruction donn^ aux r,aadidiit!i aur kura tkt-Tiir futurs vis■k■^.i^ du chef, 
et cotume monibiea add tea du clan. H eat posaihle que ce aoit le uas dana <l'*ut fea 
tribus. Quant aux Ba-Nkuna et aux Ba-Kliaha. me« inforamteurs nc m en out 
jamais park. Ik ne mknt paa davantage mentioimd il’acle roUgieux aocompli 
h piopos de rinitiation. 

Au bout de quelquca jguns de ectte vio pfrnible. It's nanilidat^ sont appelik a 
un autre travail, ct iU raeeompliront volootiers, car i1 leur annonec la fm de leurs 
^preuves, lls vont confecticmucT le toit de la Bete, 


IV,—LktUtivif- DR tA bate. 

l^ea candidate leyoivent Tordre de fabriquer une niasac de ticellee que Ton 
trempe pendant quelque tcmiis dans la vase fMjur leur donaer une cotileur noire, 
Ik apportent nne quantity de hois mort dont on fera du charbon. ik doivent aiisai 
aller h la mjhetche de certains fruits ihirs dkne cuiileur otimgc, ceux d'un ().alnuer 
ou datticT dit tmU. Ik ae pnscurent encore une rartaine quantity de cire dkbetlles, 
asaez pour en faire une gioesc boule centre luqnellt’ lea fmita orongea oont collea 
Lea hommM. do knr cdt6, fahriquent un petit toit eoniquo d^ensdron un raetff do 
diamM<ro, dont le faite est Bunnoiitc par un baton. I^a boute oraiJRe eat plants 
diuiB ce baton ot tixte alnai au aominet du toit minuscule. l>f‘ charbun rWuit 
on une pond re noire avw laquelle on enduit lea fieellcs et les batons du toit, 1 et 
objot eat m k h part dans im coin du ^^flunidju *iOl il teste pluaieura aeniaiiiea. 

Une belle nuit quelques individus le prenuent on grand Bccrct et vant le ooehrr 
dana un fourth, du cfitA du Tuissean. lit} kudoniam touB lea hommes do la capitals 
partent, et, parmi eux. 3 >■ a oelui qu'oii a choki pour jouer le rAle de " 
la B0te, et qn'on d^igne bouh le nom de Lea homrnea forts, lea vieux 

initio qui Bovent tout, vont cherchar rwumal t«mfiftot qnidemeure clans IcBabbuos 
dos rivieres et qui doit VTonir mnintenimt s'^tablir pour un temps danft la petite cour 
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Hentu a. JtTcoD,— Im stcondf Eeole de Circonritt^ 

qu’on u coDBtruite pour lui tout pr<^ du murvdji*. Le cort^ revient; le Mu$ara 
accroupi sous le petit toit qui est la carapace de ia B^te avance lentement sur le 
chemin qui monte du ruisseau k la capitali', se dorohant au milieu des homines qui 
lui font la conduite. II joue d’une petite Hate dont le son est particulier et au bruit 
de laquelle tous les sujets dti chef sortent de leurs villages pour se joindre k la 
procession- Par uno coincidence extraordinaire je 5ui\mia pr^is^ment ce meme 
chemin, un certam jour d’Oetobre 1905, ct je rattrapjtai le cort^ de la B^te. Tris 
intrigue, ne sachant pas du tout ce que signifiait cet attroupement, je desirais le 
voir de plus pris. Jla^-uch^ \Tnt k me rencontrer et me demanda d’un air ennuyr 
ce que je faisais li. Sans me laisser arreter, je m’approchai. tandis que tous les 
hommes, paraissant trfts embarrasses, me faisaient front et seffor^aient de cacher 
quelqucchose. J’aperfus entre leurs jambea un objet orange, la t^te de la Bete, 
ct, rei^uant qu’Us ne tenaient pas & ma pr6senoc. je m’eioignai, la procession' 
me 8ui\*ant en chantant une lente m^lop^. Si je n’av'ais pas ^t4 un Wane, le 
missionnaire qu’ils savent ^tre Icur ami, j’aurais battu d’importance pour cette 
indiscretion d’ailleurs tout involontaire! 

La Bete arrive k la capitale et se rend dans aa petite cour spdeiale qui a'appeUe 
le nludu. Us circoncia viennent I’un aprte Tautre la contempler. 11 leur eat 
donn6 de connaitre le mystire. mais chacun d’eux doit payer deux ahillings, 
ceux qui viennent de lorn cinq shillings. Pour les femmes, les enfants, les 
mdrconcis, la Bete demeurera un sujet d’6pou\*ante. C’est le Croque-mitaine, le 
monstre des ablmes. L’individu qui joue ce rdle et qu’on paye sp&iaiement pl,ur 
cela eat un maltre dans Part de terrifier. Quand il le wt. fl quitte son toit et 
resume chet lui. surtout quand fl n’y a pas de clair de lune; mais il renent le soir. 
fait entendre sa petite flute ddsonnais bien connue. Alors les fillettea du BaU 
doivent se r^unir en hAte sur la place publique pour y chanter leurs chants dlnitiation. 
Les cirooncis jouissent alors de quelque repos. Lour danse douloureuse eat suspendue. 
La Bete r^pond de dessous son toit aux mdlodiea des filles. Elle dit: ** Je veux 
que voua m^apportiez des os de giraffe (c.A.d du boisi briUer), des dents de Thongas 
(c.4.d. du mais dont les grains blancs ressemblent aux dents des Thongas qui ont 
introduit cette dans le iNiys). dc U inoSUe de giraffe (c.A.d. les nmandes au 

piit tres fin des fruits dc Parbre dit nkanye [sclerocarya caffraj), etc. Et lea femme* 

iront se procurer tout ccln et Papportcront pour la Bete qu’ellea ne verront 
d'ailleurs jamais. 

Durant I« deux semuinee qui euivent I'.pparitiun de I'uninul myet&ieui It 
tribu loute entierc est aoumue i det rtglee trie etricte*. U eet d4{endu de (tile 
du bruit dtna lea x-Ulagea; interdit i un hoimiie-m6me tu chef—de battre aa 
femme; interdit tux cuiainiirea de ticler le (ond de leura mtnuitea; interdit de 
chanter et de eVnivrer. Si qiielqu'un tranagreaae U loi. ••&/«„«« •• criert le aoir 
le nom dn mia^ble qui lui a •' coup« le cmur " et 0 a<..ra mia k I'amende Et 
pour maidtenir la terreur chex toua le* non-initiia, la Bete apparait de tempe eri 
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t«mps au milieu dea gona, les soire de lune, toujoura cach^e aous sa carapace 
et eutre lea jambca dc ceux qui I'accompagneut et o cat alora un sauve-qui*peut 
gpocxal t 

Maia le but ultimc »le cette ainguU^ apparition, c’eat de dflier lea cordons de 
la bourse, .\insi terrifies, les gens payeront plus facUcment la Enance due au chof 
pour r«colc d'initiation. Alors le lieenciement sera possible. Un beau soir la Bete, 
aprea avoir jou6 de sa flute, onlonne dc pr6parcr de la biere partoiit. Elle sc retire 
prudemment d^n* ses abimes Ics jours suivanta; puis lorsque timt le monde 4 bu 
abondammcnt, elle reviont, appellc lea parents des gallons ct des fiUes et leur 
annonce qu’ils doivcnt payer au chef cinq shillings pour les premiers et dix pour lea 
secondes, et cela tardcr. Ceux qui Ic pouvent s exicutcnt tout de suite. Mais 
beaucoup dc parents n*ont rien et t ardent des soraaincs, des moia peut-etrc 4 
s’acquitter de Icur dii. Ces retards provoquent de nouvelles apparitions de la Bctc. 
Elle dit: “ Tel et tel n’a pas encore payi ! Ce sont eux qui empechent le liccncicmcnt 
de la liuhwira ! Hatcx-vous! " Enfiu les contributions sent rentr^, 
convoque de nouveau toute la tribu 4 la capitalc ot ordonne aux flllcttes du Bal4 
d’oter lea cordes qu’ellcs portent en bandouilli4rc et qui repr4fi<‘ntcnt sans doutc 
pour elles le temps de r^usion de la p^riode dc ma^, comme les masques pour les 
gar^ons. Elies doivent aller chanter dans les villages les clumts dita maloti, 
Aussitot elles rasent leurs cheveux (rite de s^poration d'avec la pi'riode de marge), 
s’oment de perles et vont donuer leurs concerts dans tons lea villages du pays. LUiis 
coDsacrent troia jours 4 la capitale, et cette toum6e artistique dure un mois pletn. 

A cette occasion chaque chef dc village sort une chivro ou dix shillings ou uno livre 
sterling, et tons ces cadcaux vont au chef, 4 moins que la fiUe du chef ne soit au nombre 
des initi^es, auquel cas elle pent donner la permission de tucr la ch^vie et toute la 
troupe se regolera de la viande de ranimal. Pendant oe mois les mahauUt travaillent 
encore dur dana leur oour, mais Us savent que la fin approchc. Les fiUettea 
reviennent. Leurs cheveux ont recommence 4 croltre. Elles doivent reprendre 
leurs cordelettes pour quelque U'mps encore jusqu'au jour de la cloture ofl dies 
seroiit ras^s de nouveau. Ce sera alors I'aggr^ation definitive. 

V.— La cuVtcre i>e L’tcOLK. 

Pour la demifere fois la Bete ordonne de preparer de la bi^re, beaucoup de 
bi^re et, le jour qui suit la grande bcuverie, fiUettes du Bale, condidats de la Buhwira, 
honimes et femmes se rassi'mblent 4 la capitole et dansent toute la nuit. Interdit 
de s’arrfitcr, de se coucher, de dormir. Le refrain principal cat celui-ei: ** O f tfu 
yatut I/a tela!** ce qui ne signifio rien du tout. Cette nuit-l4, les condidats osent 
pour le premiere fois “ ouvrir la bouche,” e’est 4 dire purler aux femmes et auK 
incirconcis. Ceux-ci leur demandejit qui ils sent et ils peuvent dire leur nom. Au 
couiB de la nuit, on entend encore une fois la |)etite flute de la Bete. son 8*^loigne 
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tie plus en plu»^ daos U direction de In riviere. C"est SrJw(i«a ^u[ retoume dons ses 
ubimes. 

Au mflttii toutt? I litrbe qui tlemuur^ de rwte apr^ La confectiun tl^ji 
rtusquea e«t Appnrt^fe tie Urns leu murudjti lncAu:!t au mmudju cf'ntral ptHir In 
conflagration tmnle. Les pores do famille out pn$|mre pour lours lits la c«inture 
fort r^dmte do pcuii dito muciwiu,'* qui est le vetemcnt mtional dua Ba-8uto 
riu T^ans^'nal. lls dcT,Tont a'en vetir ptitir rontrer dans In vie civUtt. il jiL» uuparuvnat 
il rente a accompltr Ld lustration flnale qiij syniboliRe renltvoment do toutes Its 
souLLlures do lenfnnce. Ils suspendent La Inittc du murttdjti leiire deux mDJH]ur^ 
qu'ils no porttjfont plus jumaia et qui scront cuusum^s comuie tout le rente. Lo feu. 
comaie Tonu, signifiem ie destniction do toutes les miserps. dc fcoutes leg unperfections 
tie Fonfiaiice, 

Aprfe Tablutiou au niissoau. Us reviennent au ftHifudju avetj leur nouveau 
vctonicnt; portout on mama uu iulj bAton prepare pour I’oocanwn, U a’oigaiiLstint 
on c<trt^< totimant le don h U hutto de lu Buhvim A laquelle on met alors ip fou, 

roscaux ct iea percliP-s ile la couf du Bali out ansai ^t^ upport^s )A pour riucmdic 
gAnM. Lti cort^e ae met an toarche ttfe ientninent. II esc tabou. pour tons lea 
initio, de regarder on atri^re vera la flaititne qui consume tout lour paaaf. 

Ivea voici k la purte d'eptre*- (le la capitale, les ycux toiimps veis [on appartemoats 
tiu obef. iiu dosaus do lu place. 

Pour lu cir^niuaie finale i*aggr^atipn soletmelie des candidate, Maaghe nvait 
oonvnqu^ sos missioimaiTes. J'ni done cn i’oecasloii d^j sggbter Ur 2 Jlara 1906 
Sana indiscretion cette fob, et voici ce que j"ai vu r Xoub ^tions aaais soua La veranda 
du chef. Soudain MaTrUiohd, le directeur de T^cole, arrive cn conraut, an moment 
oii la troupe dcs circancis reveoait du nriaaeeu, 11 rient cbeccher un objet Strange, 
Ic drapeau de la tribu, iin long bAton portant h gon extr^rait^ une aortede ponimeau, 
une demi-sph^re do plumes d^autnicbes ramaissfea du milieu destiuellca il en sort 
quelques autres plus longuea qtu flottent au dawns. “ Cel objet^lA " me dit Mangh^, 
“ai nous soinmea vaincns k la guerre, c^est la dernier dont no« ennemiss^empareront! 
Mavuch^ le temmt haut ^^levi*, va rejoindre le cortege. Xous le siuTuns inftqn'au 
milieu de U place. Parini les eirconcis qiiplquesruna n’ont pas fiui d« revetir leur 
costume. Certains luettent dna chembes blnuchcs au lieu de la ceintuTe traditionnoUc. 
L’un d’entre cui voul mifiler un pantaJon, niab .MaMichfi a'y oppewe, C^est trap 
de civilisation decidement I Lc pire de ce garvou, tr^ eimuy^. supplier le 
chef do lut donnoT im morceau de pt'au pour eon fib qui doit pourtont. Uien ae i^fitir 
de quolqueehofle. J[aagb4 y consent do mauvaiflc grucf. [| « qu^uu 

pontulon eflt ati tout-A-fnit adiuksiblo en Foccurrence, mub fividenimcnt il no vtuI 
PB3 entarner une dbcnosion ayec 8i>n pubsont conseiHer nioins favorable aux ideoa 
modemeii.. 

Maintflmml U flomine trfpite et le cottige va tai« wn enttw, doming par le 
dntpeau Khaha dont I’aspect rappelle ™i peu celni des aiglea romainea. Du, 
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veritable h^nh,\^ ile tout le peupte. bonimea se preeipitent k la 

rencontre Jes ciiconci*^ avec dea bonds de b&t«, «aovages il vont et vkimeat «iir 
1ft plate en qtairant, tonuue des fotiB: ils pas^nt et repassent descant nous, 
regardant dime le Klimc dea y«ii avet dcs teganii! fixes, h^b^tes, toomie a’ils ^taient 
iiypnotia^. D'autnsa preimcnt ties attitudes groTjesques, et aoiis liolent au 
Pertains font aeudiUnt de se battrc. L\ia d'oux. « rHidiasant dans up spflsme 
nEn.'eiix, arraehe ime dea [>CKrlies dt la eour dn iirda qui ^ULt eiicon- deboiit et 
s’elTorce dc la brber. LViritatlon vn crotssani. t'n vieiut h bar be falantbe, 
dfcor^ d'un gracieux eliapeau de feytre Twouvcrt de plumta Ideuea, de eocardea de 
polls, de nombreiix toUieirt faits avee des boutu ile piquanta dc pon>tpiti, gefitieule 
an li^au mUien de U mtd^. An milieii de tout at tiunnlte, l«! ditioptw, tr^s taluiya. 
fl’avancent leiitement, du cote de la com dea liUea. On a laisat' an l>ont de la cloUite 
de rijseaux k ramdre de eetle cum, JuflU- an de6?M>na dc la prchc aortuoutee d'ane 
aotdop<‘ flcnlpt^^r qu'imc glgAutesquc plantc de Iberuii afluvage aux femlle* ^'uomie 
ftOsCAladee jusqn’^ son Ftonimet. .\lora quclquc# jcuaea gens biHeux s'elajicent 
tontre tea roseaiii, lea transpercent avec leur bItons. Its frappent k tonta de bras, 
grinqieat dcssus a^^ dca tria de trioinpbe. Que signific ce mnn^ ^ 
ambole de la prise de poaseatnoa de retobliHisemeiit f^nunin par r^tablis^oment 
niaaculin i Ou plutAt cca jeunea geas veulent-iJs niontrer qu’ila applau^bsseat k 
la destruction de ia bettso enlantine dea 5lle» qui preteront ddaormaia plus 
vulontieni k Iouib iloaaema^ Je ne finis. Petsonne ne pent me rexpUquer. 

Domi-tour ^ droi tv; tfjutc la troupe dcs cirennotfl retourne en courant du c6t6 
de la porto dc sdliagc, conuii.c ^'taietit ptea de ponique. Peiidiuit cc topipn 
Fmcetidic augment* de vinknce; une flnnime immenRe s'^l^ve de I'enclos du 
Altuighc vcmdrait elioifilr ce moment pour pranonccr sop <li«outa, 
Je lui faia r^imarquer qu’il fierait bon quo Icfi Mies du Bali fuBseni pWBcntea ausui. 
11 St declare d'accord et les envoic cborcher. et nmifi aasititonft alon? k l'aniv4o tl* 
leur cort^ pri^jcd^ dune Eouledo fcmmea danaant devapt ©lies conime leshomniea 
Tavaient fait uu mstapt auparavant devapt l«i gar^ons. KUea chcniinaient, les 
petite*, le doa ouurb^, faisant angle droit avec leure jambes , les yrux cop verts jjar 
leuTH mams. Le contrsale avis: les circoncis se tenant dcbont et brandUaant Icucs 
b&tum* neuffi ^Uil frappant. liivddemmept Yttw. du l^minlsme a’a pas encore 
coiiiBienc4 chex les Ba-Kbaba. Ellefi travemueut umsi la place quatr* iiu cinq d© 
front et raontcrent A La cour du chef on elleji dcineurerent pTostcratHMi an mnin^ 
un quart d’henre Jiisqu’i ce qiie llaagbe out cshib^ la rfcompeiuse qu*il dcvnit au 
p^re et a la m^re du Bo/it o*eat k ditc aiix deux priucijjalefl ilirectneea de r^cnle dea 
fillea. nous euiue* I'oceaaion dV yamm er a loisir ieutfii petite*, chines cuuvertes 
d’ocre et de grai 3 *o et reluisant au soleil ainui que leurs tetea tondues it la inomme 
de* Ba-risll, hut Ic front, mi tour dcs temper et k I'occiput, dc tclie eorte quo 
ie auminet du crane .neul rente couvcrt de cheveiix, et, autnur de cettc tignassc, 
il V avait uu lUet^ dWr© tres-cluir. rouge tuile. interxouipu par dfts parties noiic*. 
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MaU revenons sur la place du \'iIIago od Maagh6 va e nfin poiivwr dire aox 
ioitii^ quelle eat m volonte. Il» se sent tous ugenouill^i et Mavuebe, debout, lea 
conaidire avec dea airs dc p^re spiritucl. Le cbef s'avance, otc son chapeau et dit •* 
“ Maintenant, oo n’eat pas tout. Si vous voulea inr faire plaisir, eotrez k I'ocolo 
du missioimaire; eVst le vrai moyen pour vous de devenir sages. Si vous ne lo 
faites pas, je sais bieu ce qui arrivera. Vous vous baltrez, vous fcrcjj le mal, vous 
devrez tous les jours amener ici dea ohdvres pour payer vos amendes. Si j’ai fait 
dca progr^s. moi, e’est parce que le missionnairv est venn panni nous et m'a appris 
k niicux vivre.** PuU le chef me donne la parole pour completer ses exhortations 
et o*est ainsi quo se temima la seoonde doole de oiroonoision des Ba-Khaha en oette 
ann^ de grace 1906. 

*•••»•• 

Pour completer cet exposi des riU*8 d initiutiou des Ba-Pedi (Tia Suto du 
Transvaal oriental) il faudrait parlor encore de ceux de la tromime fcoU dite 
(Jetnana. II seinble qu'ils n'aient pas H6 comerx^ dans toutea lea tribus et qu'ils 
Hoient reduHs k fort peu do chose. J en ai obtenu une description sommaire d’un 
informateur venant de la tribu de 3Iodjadii (4 mi-chemin entie Shiluvane et les 
Spelonken). D’apr^ lui le but essentiel de oette troisi^mc 6cole o’est de scarifier 
le visage des initios de mani&re 4 y produire trois ou quatre cicatrices, sorte de 
tatouage entre le uez et Toreille. Ia nouvelJe initiation qui lour est donn^ coooeme 
la nature d’une certaine trompette myst^rieuse que Ton entend porfois runner 
♦lerriire les \illages. Cette trompette faite avee deux planchettes r^unies et 
i'ontenant dans son int^rieur uno languette de cuir qui produit un son tria sp^ial 
s’appoUe Midadjana, Ixirsqu’clle retentit dans la nuit, les hommes font croire aux 
femmes et aux onfants que ce sont lea esprits des anc^tros (badimo) qui se promdnent 
uux alcntours des villages; ce sont des Atres redoubtable qui n’ont qu’une jambe. 
qu'une main, qu’un oeil; mais ils savent tris bion jeter des pierres. Gate! Et 
lomqn’un personimgo important raeurt dans la tribu, le chef envoie ses messagers 
joucr partout avec ces trompettes qui s^ment T^pouvante, Durant la troiai^mc 
on r^velo aux initio le myst^ de la sidadjana. Won ils sont des hommes 
et non plus des enfants craintifg f 

• • * • • • a ' 

Cherchons 4 comprendre, pour terminer oette ^tude, b signification de ces rites, 
et deraandons nous quel sera leur sort dans la soci6t^ afeicaine nouvclle. 

Les rites des icoles de la circoncision sont sans aucun doute en relation a\'ec 
I'id^e trks r6pandue parmi les peuples primitifa que, Vindividu kumain ne peut 
oequ^rir son complct d^veloppoment s'il nc subit une initiation acoompagnee de 
souffrance. S’il fait preuve du courage n^cessaire s’il se aoumet bravement aux 
dures ^pnfuves, il passcra de la classc ties enfants 4 celle dea adultes. De plus 
il devksndra un homm© intelligent, qui, connaltra I’explication des myst^s devant 
Ictquels tremblcnt les non-initi^s, les femmes et les enfants. Ces rites sont done 
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trta distinct^ment dea ritoa de passage et Ton peut aisement distinguer panm eux, 
comme aous le disions plus haul, ceux qui symboUsent la separation d’avec I’etat 
anterteor et I'aggregation 4 la olasse superieure, le temps de reclusion constituent 
une p4riode de marge oil s’accomplissent Ics rites marginaux et oil aont subies Ics 
Apreuves. 

Ces rites sont ausai soigneusement calculus pour affermir I'ordre social qui est 
celui de ces tribus bantu. U se distingue par la pr^dominanoe du chef qui est le 
centre vivant dc la nation. Or e’est le chef qui ordonne Touverture de I'^oole. Elle 
est k lui. De 14 un accroissement considerable de son autorit^. jcune garjon 
ne saurait arriver 4 la condition sup^rieure qu’d r4ve sans Ic chef qui lui en procure 
le moyen. Ajoutons qu'il y a une finance scolairc 4 payer; tout cet argent va au 
chef et lui apporte un supplement do revenus qui n’est point 4 d^daigner. C’est 
aapK doute Tune dcs raisons qui expliquent pourquoi certains chefs devenus chr^tiens 
ne B*empre88cnt pas beaucoup de supprinier les ^coles de ciroonciaion. 

L'ordre social bantu se distingue encore par la position qu’oocupcnt lea hommes 
au sein dc la tribu. Ils poss^ent le monopole absolu dea affaires publiquea. 
femmes n'ont rien 4 y voir. Elies sont exclues de la place ombrag^ ou rassombl^ 
des hommes disoute. Lcs rites d’mitiation ont pour effet dc souligner et d’acoentuer 
oette diff^nce. Lcs feuimes et les non-initio restcront toujours dans Tignorance 
et la bStise des enfants. EUes trembleront toujours 4 la pensO de la Bete ou 4 
I’oule des trompettes des esprits. L'horamc aait. L’homme cat d41ivr4 de ces 
craintes. ll est le maltre. Que la femme reste soumwe ! 

Si telle est la signification profonde do ces rites, il est naturel dc se demander 
^uel sera tear sorl dans rOonomie nouvelle oil les indigenes de TAinque de 8ud 
entrent maintenant. Cette question n’est pas du domaine dc Tanthropoli^e pure, 
mais elle est de nature 4 int^resser vivement quioonquo se pr6occupe de Tavenir de 
ces populations. 

U est trO probable quo, au contact de la civilisation et sous rinflucnce de la 
missiou chr^tienne, lea Bantu abandonneront toujours plus leurs ooutumes 
anciennes. Ijb proces de trausfonnation est rapide. 11 s*acc414re tous lea jours. 
Je suis de ceux qui le regrettent et qui dOirent voir ces tribus oonserver lour 
originality et garder ceux do leurs usages qui sont compatibles avec une saine 
civilisation et un Christianismo compr6hensif et splrituel. La tendance actuelle 
cher. ceux qui 6tudient avec aympathio le probiyme bantu c’est d'inaistcr sur lea 
yiymonts de verity et d’utility que Tern dyoouvre sans pdne dana beaucoup de 
ooutumes ct de croyonccs bantu. 11 faudrait tuUimer ces coutumes et ces 
oroyances; ellea pourraient alora se perpytuer aous une forme nouvelle et ces 
tribus, an lieu de s’assimiler d’une maniyre purement extyrieure et superfioielle aux 
Europyens, garderaient leur caract4rc spycial et cryeraient ime forme de christianiame 
qui devrait dcraeurer authontiquo, mala qui oorrespondrait niieux 4 la mentality 
africaine. 
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Si tel est le but k pounuivre, r£c<^e de Ciroonciaion peut^lle, doit>rUft etre 
mxuntenue dana I'^Qomie nouvelie I Reznarquona d’abord que lea indig^ne.n 
aont trra attaohda k cea ritea, Le chef 3Ittagh4 en enviaageant U BtiMwira plua ou 
mouia comnie uno introduction k I'^colc ohretienne, sursit sana doute repondu: 
“ Oui I *’ h la question poa^, Et en ccla il aerait d'occord avec le Canon Lucaa de la 
Mission dea University qui a organist, d'accord avec lea chefs indigenes, une ^ole 
de circoncision dependant de la mission laquelle, dit-iC a eu un grand sucoy. Qu'cn 
Cant'd pcnaer! Lea rites que nous venons d'4tndier peuvent-ils vraimcnt 4tre 
aubliniea ! J’ai quelque |)eme k la oroire. 8i Ton veut reater hdele h I'esprit du 
Christianiame du Nouveau Testament et au code de sa morale spirituelle, il faudrait 
supprimer bien des choses dans la Budiga et la Buhvira. Lesquelles ? 

Tout d'abord les/ormtiCrs. Il est possible que certaines d*entre ellea soient 
innocentea, mab la plupart contiennent des allusions obscyiee, non seulement dea 
allusions, maia des expressions qui sent exclues du langage coniant comme 4tant 
indyentes. Si oea formulcs jouent un rdle si grand. c*eat que T^oole de 
la ciroonciaion toute entiere est doming par le preoccupation sexuelle. De Ih 
lea insultea Unc4e8 k la face des femmes qui feraiont ruugir meme leurs 
^'isages noirs. si clles n*6uient chose admise pendant lea moia de reclusioa dea 
initiy. 

Cea abus de langage sont cn relation directe avec le rntpris dr la femme qui 
dicte pluaieun de cea ritea, I^s femmea aont dea cr4atutea uif4ncurea qu’il faut laisser 
et mainteuir dans leur ignorance et dans leurs terreurs, comme les enfanta. L*4pisode 
de la Bete eat caractyiatique k cet 4gard. C'eat Torganiaation vonhie, consciente 
de la mystification et TexploiUtion au profit de rhomme de la faibleaae ner\‘euae 
de la femme. 

Une 4cole ohr6ti«nne de la circoncision pourratt-elle admettre le principe dea 
^retece* phjf»iquei doulmirruee* sans Icaquellca la Budiga ct U BuMvira perdraient 
une grande partie de leur raison d’etre I On peut cn discuter. Lra partisans dn 
maintien do la coutume insistent stir le fait que Vophaiion dr la einoncitum eat 
utile, physiquemmt parlant, ct que dans une 6oole dirigy par dea blanca, avec lea 
moyena chirurgicaux et antiaeptiquea dont ila dispoaent, on 4vitcnut I’infection qui 
a aouvent cana^ la mort dc quelquea candldats dana lea doolea de la brousse. Il eat 
trda possible que la circondaion soit en effet recommandable an pomt de vue do la 
santd. Ellc eat frdquemment pratiqude che* lea blanca eux mdme, Mais alors 
qu’clle demeure une opdration chirurgicale faite dana un but ildteimind d’hvgiine, 
qu elle ne devieune pas une odrdmonie cn quelqne sorte religieuae; qu*ellc reste une 
affaire mddicale, entre lea mama du dootcur et ne soit |His tine sorte d’acte 
eccldaiastique, ordonnfi par I’autorit^ spirituelle ct exdcutd sous sa surveillance. 
Sinon il rbque de se produire une confusion extrfimement f&cheuse. entre deux 
domaines qui doivent demeurer distincta, cela au detriment de la apiritualitd du 
Christianisroe africain que nous rdvons. 
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Si Ton de V^oh de cireonciflion iefi ^l^iioutd que j'ai signat^ 

el qm ne Bnuraieut Str? admui, je ne vois pa» bicn co qui feato k $Tiblimef, cii fait 
d« S^s doute U rcste I’id^ fondainentde. YiA^ dL paaaiige, du pfogt^ de 

r^ToluClfiii vers tm 6tat TOp&icur, Ccrtea cctte idee eat jufltc et beQe. Mais dh 
trouve son expression dans b rite chf^rien da bapt^mc pi^i-^4 d'un temps do 
pripafatioo inteUL-ctuelle et morale ct d^on examea d^admiflsioo. Voilfc b vrm 
rite de passage do la ruligioii cbi^tienne. U bapteme qu’iuatitue le Nouveau 
Testament eat 4 In Toia hnpteme d'eau et baptfime d’esprit et de feu, Reniarquea 
quo reau «t le feu sont pitoemcnt lea syinboles dont se sort rimtiation africalne 
pour rcprescnter la destruction du poss^ m^risable et Tacc^a i la rie nou^’elle. 
I>e bapteme ne scrait-U pae lui^meme U ftubliniation spirituellc des cii^monka 
^’initiation dea i^tu, comrne peot-etre auasL den rnySit^rea de In Gr^e! Et ri 
e'est lo cos, ne pourrait-il pas auffire k lT5^ite africabe de ravenir ! 

Eu tons cas quelqne legitime que ftoit la tcutlance actuelfe a sublimer les 
coutumes ancieimes dans U soci^t^ iuilig^e cn voie de fonuation nu Sud de TAfrique, 
il eet n^ceaa^ d’^tudier k fond la nature de ce* csoutumes ai Ibn ne vent paa abxpoaei 
a de pinihlea surprites.’ A cet ^ard TAutbrapolo^ pent rendre les plua gnmda 
aervicea k la MUaion^ 




HUiUN SKULLS FROM ANCIENT tmiETERIES IX TlJE T.4ltlM BABIN, 
Found hy Sm Aurkl Stkin, dcscnlrai and ej^ottned 
By SiR Arthur KRintj 

ConiteriKitiM- of Musinim, Royal CaReyr of Stirycous^ England, 

[With Plates XIV-XVHL] 

In bis third ejtpedlitioii to CVntnil ^Vsiii, Sir Atirvl Sti'in brotigbt back 

maay urchiBologicoi treasures. Among them were five hiin>aH skulls recovered froni 
cemeteneA situated in ilesort Aitc#—sit«i which ilroiight and desiccation rendered 
iminhabitAbla many ccuturteA u^o. In this poper I propose to give a deecriptioii 
of tlicse akuUs, imd to mdicato tbeir bearing on the racial eonstitution of the people 
who occnpied the Tarim hosin and borders of the ToMamakan desert of Cbinew 
Turkestan in the earlier centuries uf the C^hriatinn era. Sir Aurel Stein luLS piiK- 
liolied^ an account of bia expiomtionA of thia region in the Groffm^hical Jwmal for 
May‘June, 192.'!, but for readers who have no aocesa to thb nocount, nor of Ids later 
publicadojiA, the aceompaEi\Tiig Hketch-map (Text-6ig. 1) will nerve to indicate the 
position of the cometeTiea from which he obtained the spcoimens here described, 
Tlie first specimen I shall give an account of comes from n site lying 160 miles 
to the north of the eastern extretnity of the Taklamokon—situated in n deoert 
v^alley—the aite of a fonuer oasisbetween tw'o eastern outliers of the Tien Shan 
range. I'hls apecimen—a mummified head—comes from the cemcteiy of Astaim, 
Turfon, which contained ** burials, mainly Chinese, nf tho 7th and 8th centuriea ** 
(Stein). The bead was wrappcfl ctooely in coil upon coil of a fine siikcn fabric, nf 
eheckored pattern. Exact drawings, profile and full Face, of this specimen are 
given in PI. XIV ; to give aceurocy of detail, photographs of thesamc viewsi are also 
reproduced. We have to do with the bead of a man presented by a protess of 
natural munimilieaticin. The skm of the face is reduced to a thin brawn parchment 
drawn tightly over the bones of the face \ tiie hair. Rtraight and long, boa been 
drawn baekw’arda and tied in n knot over the crown of the head. The muscles* 
vcosola, ami nerves are preserved os dried mosses of brown fibroua tumjc ■ there 

^ A hilt scvsomit of hv third cvpuditiidn is caalahml in Ajria^ 192S. I nhnill 

hsv« oDoasiou lo refer fmjumtLv to aathropologioaL ilsta brought homo by Sir Aural Stein in 
hin first cipotlition (1900-1), Mieond expedition {100(1-8), snti bIhq hu third expedition (1913— 

Kis snthropokigical data Cram thaw thire expoflittoiu have 1»mi scaiainfid, systsmatbeU and 
pahLuliMl hy isy friend 3l[r. T. .4. Joyce in this Jrvmril: vel. xxxiu (J p. 305 (fiist 

expedition); vol. xiii (1912), p. 450 tuecond expeditUid); vuL Ivli (1920). p. 05 (third expedltioa). 
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not any suggi^j^Tion of tbe lUic qf aa arEiGoinil |i]PHt4?rviitiY<f or of any attempt at 
pUTposiYo mumiiiifieation. To attain such a result we mast prn^iimo ihat tie body 
wrsii Latpireil in a pambod soil—tlait tbe anoient idliubitaat^ of the Tnrfan oasis 
naule their cemetery beyoad the area of iiri^atiou^ Fqsaibly too. the Moliiuty of the 
soil Aided ia seciuing sqch a poxfoet degms of prefvprvatiop. 

Not can there be soy doubt that the nma tbuii prciserveii was ii m(!mt>er of the 
MoD 4 Koloid stock. The scattered bristle-like JiiiiRi of his moustache^ aud IJie same 
kiud of boirfc sparsely planted on the chm and Ln front of the t*rs, are Mongoloid 
marks ; so is the hair of the head. It is tied in a top^fcnot. In section the Imins 
one round with a mean diameter of 0-05 mnn Tbe hairs are not perfectly straight 
hut mcllued, when plucked from the scalp, to be slightly wavy in contour. The 
hair la now tinged a rusty browTi owing to diutiges wrought by the action of soil 
and aif^ bur originally, 1 siispect> it w'Sa hlsck^ with here and there, especially in the 
bail!I-knot, strands of grey* lie was between 40 and 50 yearn of age. His incbor 
teet h iner edge to edge with the biting surfaces ground flat j from the molar toeth 
the cusps Jmd become worn of!, exposing areas of dentine uji the crowiis. Although 
microjtcopic sectioufi of the skin were cut it was not possible to determine the amount 
of the original pigmentation, owdngto a general impregnation of all tisanes with black 
granular nmltex. 1 formed the opinion that the skin could not have l>een fair “ it 
was probably a light brown—or yello'wiBh grey. 

This head has “ Chinese rMcmblancefl, yet in a multitude of details it differs 
from what is considered typicjd of u Chinaman or of a Mongol. The length of the 
actual skull is 188 mm*; ita width b NO mm. - the width is 14 per cent, of the 
length ; it is dolichocephalic ; it is high-roofed; the bregma ie 121 mm. above the 
Frankfort plane; ite height is due to the roof tieing ridged—the parietaLs slope 
upwards to meet at the sagittal autum. The eides of the heail are Battened ; it is 
not a bullet-headed type of Mongol we have to do with but one witli a long, pent- 
roof skull. The forehead is not that of the typical l^lDiigol; the aupraciliary parts 
of the supm-orbital ndgea arc pronouriced aiiil clearly demarcated from the supra¬ 
orbital parts. The xoimniiil width of Iho Fonchpad -on the bone-is 1U3 mm.—a 
wide forehead ; the width lietwcon the outer ends of the supra-orbital ridges is 
115 mm., indicating a lateral prominence Ln these ridges. There U a consiilemhle 
degree of Kubnasal prognathism. The chin in aeen to he strongly marked! the noee 
is of medium prominence. The various features of tlie face will lie dealt with later* 
but in the meantime it is snflicient to note that they am not typical Mongolinit— 
they tend rather towuidii the European or Caucasoid type. 

Hsd wc met tiiis man in life without doubt we should have recogniacd him as a 
nienilJ**r of the Mongoloid stock, but aB to the particidar branch he was to foe assigned 
wp should have been Jess certain. Sir Auiel Stein has shown that Ttirfati lies on a 
route luihI by admiaistrutora. solrlicm and traders from rhino before and after the 
birth of Christ, but I do not think this man came of a stock that was over native to 
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tThmA. He abo ha& nbgwn that Turfiui lie$ withiii llie homi; of the Huhb ; 

it nuiy be tliat this man was a Huii. Wa shall see that three skuJK all of them of 
men, from oemeterica which Ue 1(H> miles to the south ol Tiirfau and within tlie 
nmrgin of Taklamakan desert, poasess the amne shape ami mcial festurts as this 
mummifiea head; from vhieh 1 conclude that in the miimmiiicd hra-. we have a 
eeprewntauve of the population which occupied the north-eofttem area of the 
Tarim basin during the ceiitimHi of our era, Trom a study of photographs 
of nomadic Kirgbk which still occupy adjacent regions, ] recognke in them factuL 
features which if not idcnticd. are yet veiy similar, to those of the Turfan jind 
Loulan people. 

The second apecimen I shaU meution is n remarkable skuil from the Cemetery 
St \ Lng-pan (FI. XV, Fig, 1) on the border of the Taldnniakan and Ifti mijtia to the 
south of Turfan. This skull has been markcf] by Sir Aurel Stem " Ying. III. 1,01 ■ 

it k Ko, 3 in my Uhidateil lists ol measumments. Sir Aurel has inJormed me tint 
it comes from the - Burial-gruuud near the ancient station of Ying-paij occupied on 
CbiuMO trade route at Kurukilarya head, Abatidoimd proliably flinco 4th-5th 
centuries A,m'' It b the skull of a sturdy man. over 50 yearn of age, for the autuieii 
are traceable and the crowns of the molar teeth ore worn so that a fuU field of 
dentine is exposed on their chewing Burfacee. The akuh b remarkable in aovnral 
reBpecte ; it b heavy anil copaciouj r ite capmity, by direct measumment. b 1575 c.c 
In the roof, which b lugh-pitehed, there b a huge bone insat at the bregma-the so^ 
caUed “ 08 jmtiepibpriciHO ” (FI. Fig, 2). The walls oi the akidl are dense and 
thick; all Its muscuhir processes arc pronounced and strong. There b the clearest 
evidence that the man came by a sudden death and we can guess tlic nature of hb 
fatality. The base of the skull baa been driven in wards and the sudden compres^ 
Sion of the cranial contend was such that ita wolla were forced apart. A great 
fractured rent nins up the occiput from the foramen magnum ; anotber runs for¬ 
wards, along the base and palate, and appears un the right temporal region, and also 
on accessory fracture will be seen to uscend to the right of the root of the now 
(PI. XV, Fig, 3), The only common aocidenl which I enn conceive as producing fliich 
results b that of being auddenly thrown from horaebaok, alighting on the bead with 
the full weight of the body, impinging on the bajje of the skull and driving it in- 
wards. Such an accident is more likely to break the neck than to drive in the hose 
of the skull—but in thb case the latter result Ima liappenetl. The crown of the 
skull b peaked and particularly strong; we liave to suppose that the accident 
happened ou a yielding soil. Such resulta could be produced by piteking a malefactor 
from a height-hut it b mdikdy that the man who met such a fate would receive 
decent bnrUl in the cemetery of a community. We have here to do with-not an 
average member of the community~for It b improbable that a skull which posaeaea 
ad the traita asociate^l with strength of character could Lo other than a leatler in 
bia commnmty. If we make allowance for hb individud characteristics there b 
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JiO diiScnJty la SBUgnuii; ttis indmduaf to tlii? people rcpTesentCTl bv the Turfsn 
headf and by two other iqjiIo akulln to bq dewribcd preflcntlv. 

The various aapecte of the Tmg-pon ^kuli are depleted on PI. XV. ItB mojrimuni 
kairth, gbbello-ocoipitaJ. iii lb6 mm.; its mflyimn n ^ iddtb—-between the tipper 
aiputmoBftlfl—IB 145 mm.; the width is 7S per cent, of the length; it falla in die 
meeocephahe or mediimt-headed claBS. It ia pairticularly wide at the attachment 
of the neek—the blmostold width being 141 mm.; this aum was thick-necked—the 
external occipital protuberance being massive, prominent and placed far back. 
The baai-bregmatic height was great—certainly 145 mm.—making all aUowartce 
for the part mifising from the base. The bregma rUea I'29 mm. above the Frankfort 
plane— nn exceptional auricular height. It ia also to be noted that when the skull 
Is set in the above plane, the bregma ib Bituated at the highest iioint of the profile. 
When viewed on its occipital aspect (K, XV) this skull is seen to be narrower jimt 
below the parietal eminences than lower down j its upper parietal width is 13-1 mm. 
The frontal bone at it^ widest measurcH 124 mm. ^ Its minimal width is 9d mm.: 
the forehead in thus narrower than in the Tnrfau Bpwimen. The face b strongly 
built r its total length or height from naaion to the lower border of the ebin, is 
135 mm.—a long face \ its greatest width—bizt'gQtimtic, 146 mm. —a high 
figure. The glabellar and aupntciliary prominences, as may be seen from the views 
in full face and profile—are protuberant; the supra-orbital processes are strong, 
yet the confmmatjonK of the lower forehead and of the inter-orlnTal process of the 
frontal arc more akin to thosi: .soon in iMongolian Kkutls than to those present in 
the Turf an specimen. The width between the outer ends of the aupro-orbital 
ridges is lfi6 mm. The length of the upper face, from nssioii Co alveobr point, is 
63 mm.^a great length I ita width (maxillary) measured between the lower ends of 
the malo-maxillary autures, is 99 niim—a mwl crate nmount. The tip of the nose 
has been broken away, but enough remains to show a greater promiuence tlian is 
usual in the aktiUfi of Chinamen, but the mot of the nose is forwardly placed in ita 
origin from the gUbellax region. The nose is high (57 mm.) and wide {28 mm,). 
At its lower margin rises upwards a ridge^like lutsal spine—which continues the 
bony septum of the nose forwartls, well beyond the lateral margins of the nasal 
aperture. On tie sill of the nasal aperture, cm each side of the nasal spine, is an 
oval foaau or depression (PI. XV, Fig. 2). 

The lower jaw is wide at its angles—the bigoniul diameter being 107 mm.— 
owing to the eversion and prominence of the angles. The chin forma, a triangular 
prominence, and when the skull is placetl in the Frankfort plane [PI. XV) this 
eminence lies T mm. behind the alveolar margin for the lower inciiois. The sub. 
nasal prognathism is slighti, The depth of the symphysis is 35 mm. The incisor 
crowns meet m an edge-to-edge bite. There is not a trace of denial disease; all 
the teeth appear to have been present and healthy at death. The width of the 
dental arcade, measured between the outer margins of tlie canmes. is 41 nun., between 
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tlii .1 out«r Tnargirifi of tht' 2nd mcltiTS, tlS mni.; ibu median fciigtb of t he deota] 
arcade u &l mm., and the pafute i» 2ft mim deep. The iwktc is thus nsgukrl^ 
lonued and above medium aiiy. The jaws are large, but apparently tUo muwles of 
mnatication %iere not atron^fly developetl, ft>r Uio ascending mm ns of the j«w 
measures only 311 mm. ia width. 

Taking all the cbjirurters of the Ying-pau skud Info lureuunt, it must be msaigncd 
to a man belonging to immv section of the Mongoloid branch of humanitT. Although 
its mijaaqrcnienta place it ia the oieHocephalic group yet, when the vertical coatour 
of its occiput ifl taken into account, it ia clear that there is in tt the esscatiai character 
of the btstliynsphalit type. EspeoiiJly TOidd 1 lay 9tnii!i on tht high canlcal donu ; 
thia confotiuation i iiavc seen ucoaeionally in Uemanli Tuilia, 

A fow miles to tho uast of Ying-pan—farthfir duo-n the dried bed of the Kumk- 
tlarya a nd stUl on the ancient thinese route, there waa another eemeteiy. tram which 
Sir Auiel Stein brqii(tht away two akulla—both of men—one marked “ L.T. 03" 
(No. 1 of my uihulated lists—becnuae it is the most repnseiitative of the four male 
skulls), the other marked “ L.S. (,7 " (Xo. 2 of my lieto). The position of tU. 
cemetery is aliowm in Teit-lig. 1. (JI these two skulls Sir Autel Stem liaa written ; 
“ From hurial places ol the indigenous inhabitants of ancient honlnn in the now 
waterluss Lop Desert. Period proliahly 2nd-3td centuries a.d." 

The first Loulao skull (I,T.I13| « depicted in PI. XVl-io all fonraspecta, so that 

a full Jescriplion is not necessary. The points of zeaemblance to the head from 
Tuifan are numerous aod intimute. Tho man-, age ana prohablv between 3IMI> 
years; the sutures are uiiobUtenikd and the molar teeth ore worn only to the 
deptlm of their lypa. The Ughest point of the Tertei lies <0 mni. Mind the 
bregroo ; the parictah! slope baekwarda and dowiiwsida to end in an occipital 
region, which is not vertical as in the Ying-pati skull, but » eap-Eke, The form in 
profile is that we meet with in dolichocephalic skulls; the mammum length- 
glabeilo-occipital—is 181 mm.; ita maximum width—at the squamo-parietal 
junction—is 135 ram.; the width is 75 per cent, of the lengtk The height—boa- 
bregraatie-is 138 mm., ami the auticoJar (bregmatic) height ll» mm,, hot the 
highest point of tlie orewn ia 5 ram. more^l23 mm. The height ia great comparrf 
to the length and breadth. The ciauial capacity, taken directly, is only 1230 o.c. 
The sides of the skull are Bet nnri nearly vertical, the width below the parietal 
eminences Iwing only 2 urni. less than lower down. The roof is ridged the parietals 
sloping upwards to m™t at the sagittal suture. The oeck was of moderate atrength 
the bim«toid width being 123 mm. ; the inion lies 67 mm. behind the mid-point of 
a Ime imoing the anterior margins of the mastoid processes. The frontal bone at 
its widest, measures 121 mm.; at its tiaiiowest Ibiminimal width) 96 t,«n 

VtTiem we turn to the facia] aspect of this skull we find the sami European-Kk. 
contortion of the loreheml as m the Turfan head ; both sopnmiliarv and suwa- 
otbilal processes ate promiueiit aod sharply demaiuafed ; the outer'end* of the 
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EUpm-orbital pfoeeaiics pmject laterally, the widtli between tUoii oatJar ejidis being 
112 mm., gtiiiig an irntdongDltim aspect to the loW'er forehead. 

The totjil height or length o£ tlie face is 102 mm ,—& short iacc ; its grenteat 
width—blgygotnatii:, 128 mm,—olso emaiL I'he length of the upper Ja<?e—tiuoo- 
alveolar—is 04 mm., and the width between the lower ends of the malo-maxillorv 
suturce OHl mm.,, which ie large compared with the bi^ygomiitic width. The noae^ 
somewhat damaged, is short, ite height being 46 mm., rt» width 26 mm.—a relatively 
wide nose. The naisal apinc rtitis forward. }ih-liicc, and the lower margin of the 
aperture shows no but has a well-marked border continued from the wings 

ol tlie spine to the lateral margin. There is no lubnosal prognathism ; the incieora 
meet in an eflge4o-edge bite ; the cliin is well developed, lying 4 mm. in front of the 
lower alveolar point. The depth of the symphysis is SD mm.; the angles of the 
lower jaw axe not prominent, having a bigonJal width of 96 mm. The width of the 
osceniUjig mmos of the }aw' la 34 mtn. .\1] the teeth are sound; the eurfacea of the 
molar teeth have been w'oru dot and even by chewing. The dental arcade is wi&ll 
formed its bi-canine width is 42 mm*, the bi-molar width 615 nun., its antero¬ 
posterior (mcdhml length 53 mm., the depth of the palatal vault 18 mm.—8 mm. 
less than in the long-faocd man of YiojE-pan. Were it not for the guidiuice given by 
thi 7 Turfan head, the cr)injulDgist might have doubted the llongolcid alhnities of the 
man to whom this skull bdonged. 

The second skull from the Loulon ceroctcTy, marked L,S. 2,0T (No, 2 of mV 
lists), needs only a brief description; it !s so like to thcoue just described. Its 
detailed izieoaurementa will be found in the tabulated liste t its four aspects are 
depicted m Pi. X\11. The skull ia that of a wiao about 45 years of age ; the posterior 
half of the sagittal autuic Is obliterated. The molam arc worn so ns to eipose a 
complete field of dentine on their chewing-aurfaccs. TJie roof, aa in the lost, slopes 
upwards to the median line ; the aides draw in sa they rise to the parietal eminences 
—the. lower or greatest width Iwing 139 mm ; the upper parietal being 128 mm. 
The greatest Length—glabello-occipital —h only 174 ram.; the widtli is 79'& per 
cent, of the length—the skidl thus rising in its dlametera almost to the braehy- 
cephalic closii. Yet w e see oothiog of tlie occipital fiatteuing usually found ia 
bmchycephalic skutb—its contomr in profile is dolichocephalic. The roof is re¬ 
latively higli; the basi-bregmatic height is 138 ram.; the bregiua lies 115 mm. 
above the Frankfort plane; the highest point of the vault—40 mra, behind the 
bregma—llB mm. Tlie cranial capacity is 1265 c.c,, being a smalt amount* The 
facial conformation la that of the lost specimen, only the bisygonmtic w'idih is 
greater, the aubnasal prognatliisni a little more marked, but the chin is particularly 
well formed oud promineui—a very tumiougoliau feature. The teeth are all sound 
olid the dental arcade well formed. 

The two skulls just described camo fiomi Loalon Bite 1; some 150 miles farther 
to the east, std! on the old Chinese route across the desert. Sir Aurel Stein opened a 
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ftCGOud cemetery 1,, LotiUit Site 2). " Here wt tound,'^ writer SirAurdH* 

" graves bolditig bodies of the indigenouti Loulan people wlio once tesanted the 
aimil strougholi Some of the bodies wen* ao wonderfully well coTHerveti, together 
with their burial depckHits, that I felt myself here' brought face to fate with the race 
of aemi-nomadic berd^toen and huntem wbom the Him Annala dejicriln! an the 
native population of Ijonlan. Their features showed clofie ni&nity to the Homo 
type whiobf as the anthropometrlail tuateidaJ collected by me proved» 
still continues the chief element in the racial constitution of the Tanm basin/* 
Hai'ing toinen photographs of the deadj he refilled, the graves, leaving the boclies ns 
he had found them. When first shown these photographs I agreed i^itb Sir Aurel 
Stem that these faces of the ” old inhabitants of LouJon wen? not Alougoliau in 
appearance, but my exanunation of the shulls just described and the comparison of 
their features with those of the men shown in Sit Aurers photographs, have eom- 
pelled me to alter my opimon and conclude that all are the same people. I am con- 
vincpil that a fuller ciaramation of the hod lea in the second Loulan enmptery will 
reveal the aame ilongoloid alEnities as are to be seen in those from the first Loulnn 
sitfl* Xor must it be forgotten that ilr. Joyce, in dealing with Sir Anrd Stein's 
data, adnutfl a confliderable ifongoh'an—or TiliCtari^element in the peopled who 
now live along the sonthern raargin of the Tarim b&ain, fwirticularly in those who 
occupy the basin immeiliately to the aonth of loulan—the Loplik. 

There is only one skull from the ancient cemetericfl along the aoutheru border 
of the Tarim biisin-ffotii a long-foraaken settlement at Kiva—350 miles to the 
south-west of the Loulan atea. The akflU cames the mark " N. IS. 01 ” - it 
is No» 4 of my series. The ciplortr^w note on the specimen is; "From 
wind-eroded ground of Siya site, in south area of the Taklamabnu. An andeut 
flettlejnent of a population which spoke an Iranian longnage. Abandoned in 
iJrd centuiy a.i}/* 

The skull is that of a woman and, m may be seen from FI. SVln, has veiy de- 
ciiled charnctcis. It is finmJl and of an elongated, depressed, bun-sliapc, the face being 
almost child-liJce in the aise and deticscy of its construction, yet the woman was 
foUy adult. There is no lower jaw. All the teeth have fallen out since death, 
leaving empty sockets. She had suffered latterly from tootliache. os evidenced hy 
the cavities of four considerable dental abscesses. The sutures of tlie skull in the 
region of the pteriou and lambria are in process of obliteration. She won ovnr 30 
years of age. She was ultra-feminine in type^n type which appeals to men of alt 
counttica an<i apparently In aU centuries. Her sknU, in Lta pitatest length, messiuea 
ns ram, ■ its greatest breadth, mrarn.^thc width Ijeing 74*7 percent, of the length; 
she was dolichocflphalic. The roof of the sknll is low and relati vely fl at; the bregma 
is only 105 mm, above the Frankfort plane; the highest point, fully a centinitre 
behind the bregma, la 105 mm.; the vault dopes grmluaUy downward as it passes 
' G^c^jAiiat Journal. 1835, May-Joiw.p. 34 . 
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backward to end in lowly pliteetl, cap-Iitc occiput. Tlie basi-bnegnuitic lioi^bt is. 
only 125 mm.; the cmoinl capacity is very low (1 c.c.) 

Seen in profile the forehead is nearly vertical; the aupraciliary andstipra-orbital 
processes are lightly demaicatod (PL XVIIFig, 2); a condition of early youth 
boa penrisfted into adult yeaia. The forehead, at its narrowefit, meaBurea S7 mni.^ 
whereas tnea-stired at the upper level of the orbits the diametci is ^ mm. ; the 
frontal bone at it« widest mcaKiuwa 110 inin.^ all bciaf; amiiU measurements. 

The upper face is rctnarJcablv short ; the upper alveolar point lies Only 51 mm. 
from the imaion; the bisygomatic width is 120 rnmn and tho ^gomatic arches are 
fragile. The nasal height is 43 mm.; the width of tho aperture, 21 mm. The upper 
jaw in altogether peculiar J the palate is so aballow that the depth of the palatal 
vault below the alveolar border for the eecond molar? measures only & mm. She 
must have had a very short upper lip J the vertical distance from sill of nose to alveolar 
margin is only 10 mm. j the npper mcisois were set so as to project almust as much 
forwards as downward ; there was thus a degree of subnasEl prognathiam-' the 
alveolar margm projecting 5 mni. in front of the subnasal notch. The nose is neither 
sharp nor promiuent but moulrlcHi as in chiltlhood. Another mark of infantilism lb. 
seen in the condition of the 3rd molar (wisdom) teeth E on the right aide thia tooth 
had formed merely a small peg. on the left aide it had not been formed at all. All 
the teeth must have lieco sniatl as well os Bbort-footed. The width of the palato at 
the second molar alveoli is ol mm., the antcro-postorior diameter of the dental 
arcade only 31 nun. 

At first sight it hardly sceuia po^ible that this woman could have been of the 
same race as the men W'hoAC akulb we have just passed in review^ and yet a full 
considcmtioii of alt the characters and oiTCiimBtance has led me to think tliat she 
may have been. Wo must remember that she cannot be regnidod as representative 
of the women of her race ; her feminity is too pronoiuiccd for that. In any ense we 
have a problem which teats the resources of modem anthropology. To which of all 
the known racea of Asia, can the owner of this sbull be assigued ? Or (or that 
matter — to which living rooe or racial stock of Asia—or of Europe—“Ore we to ossigu 
the men whom skidb w‘ere found in the north-eastern cemeteries of the Tarim 
basin 1 


OnrEfi Skui4^ from Titekestak. 

To assist us in obtuimug an answer, let me pass in brief review a small collection 
of skulls, seven in number, from the Tarim haain and neighbourhood which is now pre¬ 
served in the Museum of the Roj-al College of Surgeons of England, Four of these 
were brought home by H. W, Bellow in his second ejrpeditiou to Central Asm 
(1873-d) and were obtained from disueed cemeteries or tombs of the i/'calern end of 
the Tarim basin. One of these is a woman’s ekuU (Ko, 803 B.U.) from an ancient 
grave at Kashgar* Tf this ^ktdl had been found in a nmcelliuieoua series and 1 had 
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t»en flski-d to identify it from ite tackl chmuctera 1 would Imve nfwigiicd it un* 
hessitatiagly to a fuU-bloodecl uegress. and yot when Dr. Barnard Davis examined it 
on ite arri val in England he had no doubt of its lllongolian affinities. The note lie 
made on it reads thus 2 Kewived with the soft parts dried upon the fate which 
then presented a decidedly Mongoloid aspect." Of late miuiy writeiH have drawn 
uiiention to negro, or negroid, peoples of Alticn who possess features of a ^Eongoloid 
cast; several craniologints have dcscrLl>e4 skulli’ of definite Mongolian origin which 
poeae.HS an iissemblngo of negro-liko tTaitSr such os are present in the wotEuin's skiilJ 
from Knabgar. Such resemblances between members of diverse races do not sur¬ 
prise anthropologists who accept the theory of evointlon, and regard ull modem 
human racea not only aa co-deacendanta from a common ancestry but as the 
cO“heritor» of the same machinery of differentiation, which, working under dLSerent 
conditions, has given each race its characteristic tmita. I do not hesitate to accept 
the Mongolmn origin of the Kashgar skull, but as to what divisiaii of that stock and 
of other female akoBs in our oolleetion — from Tibet and other parte of Aaia^ showing 
similar ncgro^like traits—*t(ch aknlhi are to be AEfigned b a more difficult matter, 
Xo doubt there had been traffic in women in ancient Kosbgaria and coming and 
going of horde* of various peoples, but for reasouB I shall mention later it i* an feat, 
unless there is direct evidence to the contrary, to preaumc that a. skull found in a 
locality represents a native of that locality^ 

Now this Kashg ar woman's skull, although its face and jaws are developed to 
u, robust degrcfe. yet has nanny points in common with the Kiya woman’s skull. 
The brain " box ” has the aame form hut is bigger* its length in 1S4 ram., if a width 
138 mm, i the width is 75 per cent, of the length—the same proportion as in the 
Niya spediutm ; it has the same low roof sloping backward and downwwrd to a 
cap-ahaped occipnt: the basi-bregmatjc height is only 126 mm.; the bregma is 
112 mm. above the Frankfort plane. The upper face is only S6 mm. high, hut the 
toeth are big» the alveolar proop® for the tccth-sockefa well developed, and there is 
a pronounced subiuisal pmgnathiem—as there also is. but of a modifieci form, in 
the Xiya specimen. The no** was short; its height ti 44 mm,» its width 26 mm. 
In this cose the lower jaw iapr^ent. The total length of the face is 103 mm.; its 
width, biKygomutic, is 120 mm.—a low amount considering the strong development 
of the jawB, The forehead, unlike that of the Xiy» specimen, k 100 mm, wide, 
the width at the supra-orbital level 102 mm. 1 the palate is moderatciv wide (COmm.) * 
the maxitloty width is also great (89 mm.). The real diJIerence between the Kashgar 
and Niva women lie* not in race but in the development of teeth and jawa ; in the 
one there ifl a pronnaiiced over devnlopnient— giving a negroad appcarunce. and in 
the other there ia an extreme degree of imdor-dcvelopmont. I inf« that both 
women were members of the same racial stock — a Mongoloid stock. 

The aix male akuHs in the H.t'.S. Museum comp from the western emi of the 
Tarim Ba«n-^700 milea distant from the locality in which Sir Aural Steiu gathered 
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bb specimens^ yet for tlie solution of the problem of race it vHH Ijc well to jw^a these 
western skulls under brief review. Two of theui were obtained by Mr. in 

tombs at YsUj^d Hassar, whieli is situated betw<^ Ka.^hgar atkI Yorkaiid. Both 
are of the same typo—a type of which Mr, Joyce, in his reports on Sir Aurel Stein's 
data, has sj>oken of as Aipiniii> or as I reninri —the latter umoo to my 

way of thinkiim:^ the more suitnblr. These skulls reprewnt the lirachycepbahe 
tvpe whivh prevails in the native poptilations of the Pamirs anti in the dmmage area 
of the Aiuu-dariH or O^us. No. 805 B J>. is desoiibed in our ratalojpiie as a " Turk 
or “ Tatar.” Barnaal Davis records that “ lacks of short black hair atill adhered 
when reeeived,” imd that, in his opinion, the nose wiis rather like the “ American^' 
The akviH ia high with a slight ly “ bombed ” but abuoat vertical ooeipnt. The lengt h 
is 184 mill.; the width Ml tmn., beiog thim 76-ti percent, of the length—a meao- 
cephalic aknll. Nevertheless in profile it looks as if it ought to be of the braebj- 
cephalic type. Il ia a high skull, the bafii-bregnuitic diameter 157 ntim., its aurictilaT 
height 123 mm.; the roof is not ridged but rounded when seen from behind The 
face IS narrow and of modoiato lengthy measuring 112 mm. from nasion to lower 
.symphyseal point: the bizygomatic widtli is only 1^4 mm. The is sliurper 
and more prominent than in the Kostem Tarimese; its height is 51 its vridth 
23 mm. Tin- upper face is &S mm. high^ the majtillary width 8^ mm., and the bigonial 
width 98 mm. The eliin ia prominent:^ almost shelMike. The upper dental arcade 
is 62 nmi. wide and 4& mm. long. In size and shape this aktiU does not iJifier, except 
in details of conformation^ &om the Loulan type, hut the face ia mouldcii cjiiitc 
differently— hi the sharper, narrower, Irajilan manner. It is the oval, well- 
proportioned face, a type common In South-West A.-iia and in Europe. 

The second specimen from Yangi-Bassar has its occiput dat and vertical, in 
the true brachycepbalic manner. It is a short ekuU, only IfiT mm. long; the width 
is 152 mm., being 91 per cent, of Che length—an ultra-hnuLdiYcephaJic. It is lugb. 
the basi-bregdiatic diameter being 142 mm., but thf aurieulaf height in only 
123 mm., the same as in the last. The upper lace is 74 mm. long, the whole face 
13.5 nun., the bizygomatic width l^l mm .^ the biroaxillney 99 mm- The nose is 
prominent, narrow (20 mm.)^ and of moderate length 151 mm,), and it has the 
forwardly projecting jib-Iikc nasal spine, never seen to such a pronounced degree m 
Mungula The palate is contracted and small; the width of the dental areadc in 
61 mm., its length only 37 mEin:.| for his ^cri molar for wisdomJ teeth have never 
been formed ; the jaws are small. This specimen shows all tho^ features we expect 
in memlwm of a comtannity long accustomed to the comforts of civiliratiun. The 
inter^ibital septum ia niirrow, only 23 mra. between the inlemnl angular proccsse.i. 
The chin ia prominent orul shell-like. It has nil the facial features for which we 
want a name—^a type common in Europe and South-West .Asia, which may well be 
namcfl Iranian, fur it prevails in Asiatic peoples attributed to this Htock^ Barnard 
Davis regarded this skull as the skull of a " Turk ” or “ Tatar.” Further, the 
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bridge of the nose ia high, continuing the profile of the forehead downwards, as in 
the classic Grecian head. The two skulls from Yangi-Hassar represent the extremes 
of the type which prevails amongst all the people of the high Pamirs—a small-brained 
folk with skulls which have been curtailed more in their lengths thnn in their 
widths. 

A fourth skull brought home by Bellew comes from a disused Mohammedan 
cemetery at Yarkand. Its catalogue number is 804 B.D., and presents remarkable 
features. As to its Mongolian affinities, the conformation of the forehead leaves us 
in no doubt ^ the root of the nose and that part of the forehead to which the root is 
attached are flattened and drawn upwards (Text-fig. 2). There is the pronounced 
** keeling ” of the vault so often seen in Eskimo skulls. It is altogether of a different 
type from the two specimens just described. Its maximum length (glabello-ocdpital) 



no. 2.— saowwo thb cuAaAcncaono raxTcraKs or xaa 
IIOSOUUA5 spraA-oaTTAt. rkoiox. (xJ.) 


measures 181 mm.; it is flat-sided, its width being almost the same high up as low 
down (129 mm.); the width is 71 -3 per cent, of the length-a dolichocephalic skull. 
The forehead is narrow (92 mm.); narrowness of forehead is, as Dr. Morant has ob¬ 
served, a Mongolian feature. The supra orbital width is 101 mm. The vault is rela¬ 
tively low, 113 mm. above the Frankfort plane; tlic basi-brcgmatic height ia 135 mm. 
Yet the facial features are of a pronounced typo, particularly the chin, which ta 
prominent and shelf-like, and the lower jaw is deep at the symphysis (39 mm.) The 
toul face is 131 mm. long,; the upper face 80 mm.; there is a considerable 
tiegree of subnasal prognathism. The nose is 56 mm. long, and 27 mm. wide, but 
not prominent, being in this respect “ Mongolian." The nasal siU is sharply de^cd 
The face. however,ifl narrow; the bizygomatic width is only 123 mm., the bilnaxiUary 
95 mm., the bigonial 91 mm., and the palatal 62 mm. It U Mongolian and 
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yet intermecliute in many features. Plainly in some features this skull resembles 
the I>oulan specimens, but exceeds them in certain of its Mongolian affinities. 

The three Bellew skulls just described represent men who were buried a century 
or more ago in cemeteries at the western end of the Tarim basin. The three skulls 
now to be described are of men who were natives of Turkestan in recent yean. 
These three skulls came to the Royal College of Surgeons in the great collection 
made by Sir Havelock Charles in India during the last decade of the 19th century. 
No. 619.1 is described os aTurk—a native of Kokand/' in the eastern part of Krissian 
Turkestan. In all its characters this skull might be that of a Sikh. It is 180 mm. 
long. 131 mm. wide—the greatest width being biparietal; the width is 71*1 per 
cent, of the length; its height (basi-bregmatic) is 136 mm., its auricular height 
113 mm. The nose is narrow and prominent, its height 51 mm., its width 22 mm. 
The upper face is short (65 mm.), the bizygomatic width 131 mm.; the forehead is 
94 mm. wide and the bigonial width 93 mm. The face is certainly “Iranian” in type, 
but the skull is narrow and of moderate length; the chin is well developed. It 
shows no Mongolian affinity of any kind. The owner was small-brained, his cranial 
capacity being 1320 c.c. 

No. G19.2 is described as the skull of a Turk from Turkestan. It is of the 
Iranian type—not unlike Bellew No. 806 from Yangi-liassar. Its length (glabello- 
occipital) is 178 mm., its width 139 mm.—being 78*1 per cent, of the length. It is 
a high skull, the basi-bregmatic diameter being 139 mm., the auricular height 
117 mm. The occiput, slightly " bombW,” is almost vertical. The face is short, 
its total length being III mm., its upper facial length 62 mm.; but it is wide, the 
bizygomatic diameter being 145 mm. and its maxillary width 104 mm. The jowls 
arc particularly prominent, the bigonial diameter being 122 mm. The noee is 
moderately prominent; its height is 52 mm., its width 24 mm.—an Iranian nose. 
The forehead is narrow (93 mm.), but the supra-orbital development is pronounced. 
The sill of the nose has a sharp margin. The dimensions and conformation of this 
skull—so far as relates to its brain-con taming part—represents a type prevalent 
amongst all the Pamir tribes measured by Sir Aurel Stein and placed on record by 
Mr. Joyce. The face is not typically Iranian; it is too wide and too short for that, 
and yet such short wide faces are to be seen in a very considerable proportion of all 
the Pamir tribes and Tarim peoples visited by Sir Aurel Stein. The nose is narrow 
in spite of the width of face. 

No. 619.3 is the skull of a native of Yarkand—a cultivator. It is almost a 
duplicate of Bellew No. 806—w ith a ” bombM,” almost vertical occiput, short 
(176 mm.), wide (143 mm.) and high (138 mm.). The nose is prominent, 50 mm. 
high and 26 mm. wide. The face is of moderate length ; from naaion to chin it 
measures 119 mm., the upper face length is 71 mm. The bizygomatic width is 
138 mm., the bimaxillary 99 mm., the bigonial 96 mm. The aiU of the nose is 
grooved or rounded, and the na-sal spine is represented by a forward continuation of 
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the nim*^ Acptmn—83 XU the &kuU from Ying-psii- This elcullt tWt i** rejart^ntati^e 
of 8 type found widely distributed in the valleys of the Pamir and dong tho upper 
baain of the Oxus. It is an tranku type ; it ia the Tanjit type. 

Racuu Nature of the Louisas People. 

Having made a brief review of such skulls from Turkestan as are at my im¬ 
mediate disposal, I turn again to the chief question which awaits an amswer: to what 
race are we to assign the people buried in audont cemeteries of l/iulan T The exact 
counterpaxt of the type does not prevail amongst any of the peoples now living in 
the region of the Tarim hafim. A survey of Bir Aurel Stein's anthropometrio data, 
systematized and published by Mr* Joyce in the papers already mentioned (.'wr 
p. 149), makes ufl certain of this much ; the people we are in ecaicb of had hair 
distributed as in Mongoloida ; we have to find people with a head-length of about 
18S mm.—for to the mean length of the l>ou1au skuli we must add about S ram. for 
lose of soft parts ■ they must have a heod-width of about 150 miu., for to the skuU- 
width must be added 10 nun* m lieu of flesh ; the cephalic Icdei has to be in the 
neighbourbood of SO; the nose has to be about 50 mm. long and about 3fi mm* wide m 
the flesh correspoudmg to 27 mm. in the skull: the face has to be of medhim length 
—about IIS mm** and the bizygomatic width in the neighbourhood of 138-140 mm.; 
the forehead must liavc a Caucasoid modelling and the chin forward and well 
developed* The localities along the northern side of the haeiq nt which AutcI 
Stein made measurements of the population are shown in Texlrfig, 1 ; these localities 
extend from Kelpia in the west to Hsmt in the coat. As in former times so now, 
the population ia Mongoloid in appcarajice. Let us take the Kirgljir first, because 
among them occur individunla who atUJ reproduce the Lmdan Esclsl features. These 
Tarimese Kirghiz sre ruled out: their heads—on the mean—ore too short (180- 5 rum.) 
and much too wide {ICO'B mm.) the noses are nearly of the right length, hut 
too wide; their faces are too abort and too wide. Sir Aurel Stein measured another 
group of Kirghiz—in the Pamirs; their tueiui mcasumnents come much nearer to 
the Loulan people^ Their henddength was found to be 104 mm., the width 154-6 mm., 
with a cepbaliu index of 84—'heads somewhat shorter and wider than those of 
the Loulan people; their noses are too short and too tuirrow to fit with the Louhm 
type 't their faces too narrow' but of about the right length. DIstHTejmnciea of this 
kind occur among all the peoples along the nortborn (Tipu-Shsui) region* At Kdpin, 
Doliui, Aksu, Korla, and Turfan heads arc too short, too wide, too brnchyecphalic to 
permit us to link the Loulan skulls to the modem population of that area; hut when 
we go farther eastwards in the direotiun of the Gobi, towards the westemmoat province 
of China, measuremento come nearer to those of which wo axe in searcL At £Eami 
(Text-fig. 1) the head-mtasurcmflntB are, length 16j -7 nim,, width 152''& min-*—a 
Uttle too wide for Loulan heads. At Nan-hoo* within Chineae territory, these 
measurements are : length 192-4 mm., width 145 mm,, the difference here ewinguig 
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in tJie oppn?iitf! dimctiou ; the Louhm head wba Bhoitej and wider than that of the 
westemmi^st of tivin^ Chinese. The Hatni aoee (46'5 x 37’S) and the Nan'huo 
(45’ 2 X 35) are ahorter thao the l>oniau noae but not markedljr dldcrrmt aa regarda 
width. The Hami iaoe (llG-6 x 127’6) and the Nan^huo face (137-2 X 127’3} are 
too abort and much too narrow to he identified with the Loulan Fortunately 

Sir Aurel Stein secured mcanuretncntB of 38 Loplik who live on the Tibetan dde 
of the desert, due south of Loalan (Teit-fig. 1); tJicir head-meaaiirements (193*9 X 
151 * 1) are Himilar aa regardn length to the Kna-liuo men, Init greater in width. The 
LopUk heads arc eoasiderably longer hut of about the aame width as in the fjoulao 
type; their nows (47*1 X 35*1) are near to the Loulan dimenaion&i only too short; 
their faces (111*1 x 130-7) arc too small in Loth diameters; and yet when we 
examine Sir Aurel Stein's photograph of a group of the Loplik there are individuals 
which show a near approach to the Loulan features^ The Loplik are an intermediate 
people : every one shows traha which are Slungoloidf but most of them slmw some 
traits of another type for which we have no name—tmleaa we call it the South 
Tarimese, or simply the Tarimese type, for it is along the southern frontiers ve find 
this type m its purity, I auapeot that the type wkich most anthropologists have in 
mind when they speak of the Turki is tliis Tarimese type. 

Before we can omke op oor minds about the Loulan people we moat examine 
living Tarim t?8e. Along the southern oases of the Takfamokan and in volleys of 
the Kun-lun above them, Sir Aurel Stein measured various samples at Charlik, 
Xiya. Polu. Keriya, Karoiighu tagh. Nisea, Kbofan, Fakpo, Kokysr and Sarikoll 
(Tejct-fig. 3), The pre^Tiiling type at mewt of these locaUties, hut not all, has a short 
head, measuring from 178 mm. to 184 mm.: it has a head of only modemte width, 
146 mm, to 156mm.^smaU hut high heads with a cephalic index varv-ing between 
78 and 81. Those heads are smaller in their <lianieteTS than the Loulan type hut 
of the same index. In size—in brain capacity—the Loulan type exceeds it, but in 
this, particularly as regards width, the Kirghiz and other Mongolian types of the 
north aurpaw the Loulan type* The typical Tarimese—those in the adjacent 
Bouthem valleys—are small-headcd : their bobc varies in mean length fiom 45 rntn , 
to 61 mm*—but ia usually under 50 mm*—which is tht* Ex>ulan mean; die width 
varies between 35 mm. and 37 mm*, being th^is of th e Loulan vddth. Their faces vary 
in length from 112 mm. to 117 mm., being short-faced—fihorter than in the Ixnilan 
type ; their faces are iianow—usually between 124 mtn* and 130 mm. f?uch is the 
prevalent type along the sou them fringe of the desert, hut there are cxccptioim. 
For instance, the Ghaflik, towards the eastern end of tho fringe, bave heads 
190*6 mm. long by 154 mm* wide-—big heads, longtr and wider than in the IxniLao 
type. Then in Evbotan, heads are ahort—only 132 mm.—but 153*4 mm. wide* 

Perhaps in actual measurementa the people of FakLpo, in a v^allfrv at tho 
western end, and on the threshold of the Pamirs, make os near an approach to the 
Loulan type aa any. Their hcfid-measuTcmcnta (196*8 X 146*5) are not far from 
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the I>oulan atandArd; the Pakhpo nose X 3^-0) approximates tu the Loalnii 
dimensions; their faces (114^6 X 3:25-6) are shorter and much narrower. It b id 
the nnrrowuig of the face that we find the ohief difierence aa wc tmec the Tarimese 
type westwards, and in the Buppreseion of the more evident Mongoloid traits. This 
small-headed Tarimcee type extends away towards the west; Sir Aurcl Stein found 
it at Faizabad In Northern Afglioiustan, and along the plains and valleys of the 
npper Oxus, spreading mto Karateghin and Bokara. 

To obtain a more precise picture of the Tormieec type let iia lonh at a group 
of ten men photographed at Pakhpo by Sir Auiel Stein ; the photograph la reprO' 
duced by Mr. Joyce in thb Jofimal (vol. xlii (19^12), Pi. XXXllI), In one man 
dbtinct Mongolbin fcatnree are traceable in hb face; in another, the facial featurea 
arc of the ahaqdy chbcllcd Iranian type. The facial features of the remninmg eight 
men fall into a series which link these two extremes, Ln head form the Pakh|»o 
people fall Just below the brachycephaJic group—just under SO. All have white 
rosy skins; their hair, which is curly or wavy, varies m colour from dnrh brown to 
fair ; in some the beard b abundant, in others it b scanty on the lower lip and 
cheek areas. Certainly these Pakhpo people are leas Moogolian thnn the Loulaii 
type, hut there are bridging forms along the southern fringe of the TaMomakan 
which link them together. 

Pa&ribic Tifeeton Ajfiniiies, 

There b still another area which must be searched for the Loulitn type. To 
the south lies Tibetthe Kunlun range separates the inhabitants of the Tarim 
baain from the wcatem Tihetimfi. Unfortunately our knowledge of the phyrical 
oharocterfi of the Tibetans is scanty. In the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
are two aeries of Tibetan flkulb which were collected and presrnted by Col, L. A. 
Waddell, and have been recently measured and described by Dr. G. M. Moront 
{BstwefKIb, voL H (3923), p. 193), Qao series (Series A), 17 in number, come from 
Sik kim and the neighbouring region of Tibet | they represent people on the southern 
frontier of Mongolian dbtributioD. The other series (Series B), 19 in muuher, is 
behoved to represent notjves of the provinoe of Khnni, in south-eastem Tibet, a 
region some 800 miles distant from Loulan. Mlien the Tibetan and Imulan skulls 
are compared tbcrc is onfi feature which aebes the attention of the observer ■ all of 
the Tibetan skulb have a forehead of the Mougoliun tjpe,(Text-fig. 2), whereas tbe 
Loulan skulls are Iranian in this respect . The Loulan people arc not Ttbetans but 
as Mr. Joyce has au^ested,. there are features in the modem Tarimese which euiggest 
a Tibetan afSnity. There is a strikmg correspondence in mtuay of tlje measurements 
of the large skull from the cemetery at Ying-pan (No. 3 in my series) and those of 
the Tibetan Khanis—Dr. hloraiit a ty]ic B, The mean length, width, and height of 
type B ore 1&5-8 X 139*4 x 134 -S ; the same meaBuroments m the Ying-pan ate 
ISO X 145 X 145—a big skull with wider and higher meosuremeatB than those 
found omongfii the Khams. The face of the Ying-pan skull is long and massive aa 
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however^ for tiur present enquiry i» that both the TtEietmi KJiuiua imd I^uLolq 
people were lotjg- rather than tooncMieaded—the mean cephalic index of the Kham 
skulls is 7iV; of the iout Laulim uialea i7* ^^Jon^aloid peoples, just as Caucasoid 
]>copJeB, mny be o^UDd- or lon^dicoded; rouml'^hcadeclxieas reaches its maximum 
ainoiigsL the .^Icjugoliun ^leujdos to the north of Cliiueso TurkastjitL The crajUe of 
ruodem bj'achycephaltsui lies Mongolia aud Armenia. 

T/n- LifltUtn in a" Ftmittnf " Tifpe. 

Our search for the nearest liv4ng type of the jwople who occupied the north - 
eastern part of the Tajxm biusiia in early Christiau ceaturies has shoa'a us that it is 
funnd best among the peoples who still inhahit the easieiti and Bouthem fduge of 
the Tflkinm itkrth . When we pass to the regions north and east of the Taiiin basin 
we meet with petjplea of decidetily iMongoloid aflmitles—on the floath side of the 
desert and towards the west, Caucaaold or Aryan traitu replace the Munguloid- The 
Taklaniakon desert, like the Himalayas^ ia port, of that great THcial divide which 
stretches across the Old World and separates ^longoloid peoples from othera which 
neighbour them on the south and on the south*west. The Loulan type i» of an 
internusliate nature; it is a blend of Aiyaa and ^Ipngoi. Are we to regard the 
Loulan type^ then, us a hybrid or crosuh—as one which has come about by inter- 
□larriage between parents of different racial etocka ? Most anthropoiogiata will 
give an answer in the affirmative* Twenty-six years ago Sir Thomas IL Holland 
coiitiihuted a paper to this Journal (vot. xxxii p. 1X1) entitled '■ A Study in 

Contact .\[ctamorpEibiiu/' The people he studied—the LaliouUa—live in the 
wciitcni Biinalayas on the frontier which nuarks the Mongoloid type of Tibet from 
the Aryan type of the Punjabn He accounteil for the phyukal features of the 
Lahoulis by the interbreeding which has taken place across the racial frontier. In 
hi.:i lirat report on Sir Aurel Steindata, relating to the Tarimese in the oaoea of 
Kiiotan and Kcriya, Mr. Joyce also explained intermediate characters by racial 
intermixture* He has written of them : Both ate, in the main, of so-called Aryan 
stock, the chief factor being r^pouge^a i?ofrto There is, however, in each 

tin admixture of Turjd blood and a further admixture of Tibetan." {J.ILA.I,, 
vol xniii (11M39}, p. 334*) Again in hia report on data gathered in the second 
expedition, ilr. Joyce writes j "To sum up, the measiifameots show that the majoritv 
of the peoples surrounding the Tokhimokan desert have a large comuLon element* 
Further, that this element b seen in its purest form in the Wakbi (a people of the 
Bontbem Pamirs)* The fact that the Wokfii display so close a relutionahip with the 
Galoha proves that tJie basis of the Taklamakun papulation is Iranian. At the 
north-western edge of the desert an intrusive element, which can be sharply 
difTerentiated from the Iranian, make^ its appearance—tho Turk] element* Besides, 
this then seems to be some common bond between the peyplea of the desert 
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luid of Tibet/* voL xfU (1912), p. JCL) Mt, Joyce offore a perfectly 

legitimate eiplaaatlon of the origin of the Tarimeae; their ebarseter can be 
accounted for, if we snpiKae that an Iranian Piniple had absorbeil individualif 
of neighbouring T.irki and Tihetiin stocks, fn tite name way we might explain 

tJie nrigin of the fandan type—a blend of Iraniaa, Turki, aud Ti}»tan racial 
elemento. 

The explajiation I offer h aomewltat ditferent. We have in the firat place to 
■wrant fot (ho great racial •• Ji^lc " rrUich, Iwgianuig in Upland in xVorthMo 
Europe, cn* in Aeia beyond the njoutli of the Gunges, The Tafclamnlum it on the 
racinl frantitT. The |>eoplee of the Pamirs, Afghanistan, and Kaahmir represent an 
Iranian bridge-head, projecting into Mongoloid tcmtoiy; the Mongoloid stock liaa 
dntien a deep wedge eonthwarda in the direction of the Binck Sra into a territoty 
which we may piesuine to Lave been origmally CaiiraBoid. Per contra, the Caucasoid 
type had extended a fugg conidor into ItuMian Asia. To account for the continnity 
of thie racial diaode we have to suppose that Mongoloid peoples Lave been ei olved 
m the countnea which hound it on one side, and that, other typa bare ixsm evolving 
at the aame time in countrica which lie on the other aide of the tiivide-Jmdia Persia 
the Caneaens. eonthera. Central, and IVestera Europe. That great racial divide 
haa come into eiiatence in the course of the evolution of modem race* The centres 
rfraeialdiBerentmtiondidnotUeon the divide hut in vimona reghin. nt luiine 
distance from it; a nunrey of the present distribution of racial tvpca favours the 
supposition that centres of diBerentiation lie well within racial t^tories The 
great racid divide of Eurasia is the resnit of recent evolution; it lias tended to becom e 
more marked as time has gone on. The farther we go back in time, the less distincUv 
wiU ^vide be viable, the mom will peoples on each side of ft approach in tvpe 
We should roach a time when between tlie types h, prowns of evolution in 'two 
centrea-say. Persia .ml Mongolia-them almuld oceur a of iiitenucdiate 

forma which will link the Iranian tj-pe with the pure Mongol. If evolution i* tme 
we ought to 6nd old intennediate types along racini frontiers, nnd tliat is what I 
thuifc we do find. I explain the characters of the modem Tariniese and of their 
ne» relntives-the Ancient Imnlancse-by regnrrling them, not n* the products of 
hyhndiration. hot of the natural course of evolution. They are mtermediate 
evolutionary types. 1 do not assert tlint intercrossing d«.-a not take place across 
raeinl frontiers now. or in past times, but we cannot by such n simple expedient 
explam how races havn been evolved and racial divides eome into mdstence We 
have only to compare the peoplee measured by Sic Aurel Stein in the semi-isolnted 
l^ties Jong the routhem side of the Tarim basin to are the tendencv.here i, to 

1'Z ““ r"l, ■ 'Ti: * “ onthropologists to explain in 

he ^ place the pngm of the vanoiia pnmary racial stocks, and if we remmi them 

aa the deacadimt. of a common ancestry then there must alro exist or have existed 
tli« mtonuediRte forms whiojj link the cxtmmc types togetbifr* 
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Prqjcdwn of Cheeks, 

Having thuA outimed the concliiaionA I have come to regn^iding the affmitiea of 
the IjouJui: pciople, I tetotn to a coousidcratiaa o£ tletaUii of their c ranial atructuree. 
Individual. Rieosiirciueiitfi are given in tables at the end of thia article. 

The zygomatic arches—the buttresfiea and pnpports of the cheeks—are mainly 
concerned in maaiication, nevertheJesa the prominence of these arches and tlie 
projection of the cheeks serve to diatlnguiah races of mankind—-particularly those 
of the Mongolian stock. I have i)eeD in the hahit of making the following lux meosiLre' 
inents to bring one certain features of the zygomatic arches; they are mode by a 
rudiometer fixed in the meatal paiisages, and give the radial ^listanee of points on the 
arch from the trunsmeataJ uds:^ a transverse axis joining the right and left nkid- 
mental points, hi Text-lig. 3^ A is the radial distance of the anterior end of tie fro□t€!^‘ 
luaJar suture from the transmcatal axis' B, the mtd-point on the Lateral margin of 



nu. 3. — TO uxi??nuTz rai tsa£?r of ttek zvuoitaTiD ueaxs, jiwd to 

coKPAHS TUiUR rcvxLoraENT ]!4 LooLAK, ciiiNS;sa, AriD aniTiHa eatrLLs. 

{F.P. nrFfaiikfon plant. E^tpUmtioa of A, U, D. E. F will be (muni In. iha Lext .) 


the orbit; a point on the lower niAigin of the orbit aios$ed by the mala-maxUJaiy 
suture; D, the lower end of the malo-maxillaiy autuit^—the lower malo-nmt- 
illary " or ** masseteric ** point. To these, two other mcaflurementST made by sliding- 
calUpcm, are taken to register vertical meaiiuremeats, of the check j K, from the 
lower malo-moxillary point to the nearest, point on the lower Enargiu of the orbit; 
I*, the dhdanco from lower malo-nnixillary point to the anterior fronto-malsr 
point. For companson with the Loulan uieasurcmenta^ 1 give in Table VUl 
corresponding mcasnrementa modr on 10 male Chinese akidls—mostly from Sonth- 
Bastern China, on 5 male Sunuman skulk Ifroui Al'Uboich about 3000 B.c.), 
and 10 akulla of modem British males. Text-fig, 3 and Table ^Tll bring out the 
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contrast between the avgonmtic arcbea of the Cliineso and Britiah. Tht arch in Uie 

Ionian akullg la mtermediafce in their dimensions btit siiptoximatcs to the Chinese 
type. 

Projixtiim qf thf. Nt^. 

The nasal r^on of the face may beoomo prominent (1) by a positive growth of 
all the parte which go to make tip the nose : (2) by the retrocession of the clieeis, 
latoml walla of the orbits and zygomntio arches, thua leaving the mtsal parte of the 
f^e exposed In the typical Hongulian bee the nasal parts hat-o rwodsd and the 
ch^ have remained constant or have advanced. In the Iranian face the opposite 
bia purred; there Las been a ptwitive aa^al growth with a retrocession of thechcelcB. 
^ the Loukn people and Tanmese an intermediate state exiats; dieeb* ami Boae 
have a moderate developiuent. 

Th« oiannei m whidi nasal, orbital, and malar pioioottons are bsst remU-KHl is 

aho^mTaaMig.*. Tha profile of tbs male LanJaasImn-Umaman of XpTl 2 3- 

B there ^presented. «t njma the Fraidcfon plane; the pie-anriealai half has Ixs^n 
.epam^ £m„ the poat-anricalar part by a cownal plane wLieb deaeeada through 
the mid-mealal pointa at right angle, to the Frankfort plane. The mid-meatal 
vertmal plane proride, a base from whieh rro em, m™o„ the forrrarf projeetioa 
ol the venous psrta of the nose and face* 

eh ""“a '****™“«* “ of the lateral waU of 

the orbit A, and then the amount to whieh the tij^he moat advanred 

pomt of the nasd bonea-lie, in W of the lateral orhitd point C We at 
once meet here wrth a decided difference between the Loulan mrd Chme«r pmfile. 

“ "“'■ •* “““ «■ » n>™ 

of the mental plane, whereaa the mean of tl,« three Lmilan Anils la only JO-5 mm. 
m thm a^i^s ^th the ^urnemiijimU m,d e„ee,ling the BritiaE'slmiL The 
htemi .^td pomt m the Chineae .bill i, far forward, but the no» is not 

lat^ waU of the orbit » only 21-6 mm., whema. in the lamlan sUU the memi 
B 28-5 mm. In the nmtter of nasal projection the Sumerian sfcnH exeteids 

N^2r^ ® ««> 

Another projection iaindioateJ.». drawn from the mid .o,....| . 

odvB^d ^mt in the aaeending nasal process of the maiilla. I have been ohliaedto 
uae thia pomt for the meaanreraentef pteluatorteakulla becauseit»n ii 

m<»»uiemeDt are giv^ for sevenil races in Table IX, and th^^ worth t *- 

the pmjectionof, nose may he due to the length of thenasal Lneaand to 
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vf tlie mjuulla. Id the Loulan sktiU the aaaal boned are dhart^ and the prajectiozL of 
the nose depends largely on the developmeat of the ascending processes. The tip 
of the naaal bones projects onJy 2 nun. in iront of the ascending process tn the Xioulan 
skull I in the Chinese it b more (3 mm.); in the Sumeiiana the lower ends of the 
naaa] bones are so eicpannive that they project 9 mm. in front of the ascending 
m&xiLlaT}' point. Corresponding projections are: Punjabi 4*5 tnro.. Southern 
Hindu 3-5 moL, Xegro 2*6 mm., and British 6*5 mm. The Loulan noae Is inter¬ 
mediate in its characters, lying between the Chinese and Iranian forms. 
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rzo. 4.—TOE loclak raox m moriLE—wAsyn ox tnta heae iciAscuni.itNTS or tua theu 
nuuji or uiocAn VAUts, witk the takidds MEASuaxMaNia i.tDECATXD, nniwa Aax 
unuxxo tn the text roa aAcna aealysis or rAcuii raATcaae. (xi-) 


In estimating the projection of nose and form of face the forward projection of 
anotlier point must be taken into accounts—that of the lower malo-maxillai}'' point 
'—which marks the advance of the cheek and the an tenor attuchment of the muscle 
of the cheek—the masseter muscle^ B. The forward projections of the lower 
malo-maiillary point are given in Table IX, ool. B. In the Loukn akolb. 
the lateral orbital and malo-maxillaTy pointa are advanced to almost the samo 
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extentj, <0-5 suit., thnfi agreeing wltli the Sunaenan type, btuth in equality of rolatioa 
and in the absolute oieasurementii. In the Clunese akuUs, on the otber hand, botli 
lateral orbit and cheek are forward in position, but the latnra] orbital is the more 
advanced. Both the measurements are anmll in British aJcnlhi—particular!v that 
relating to the forw ard position of the tiiiuiseLerti: attachment. In the relationship 
just considered the Loulan skuHs are not lliongoloid. 

The forward position of the roof of tlie nose, the nasn^glahelbr region—deter- 
minea racial us well aa individunl characteristics. The forward position of tlie 
nasjon b the racial tj-pes inoluded in Table TX is wonderfully constant. In llie 
LouUn type it is 90*3 rniiL—J *3 rani, more than in the Cliinesc but 5*2 mm. leas 
than in the Punjabi, ^len we consider the projectioa of the naaion in advance 
of the Jateral orbital point (A, F) wc see that it amounts to I9*e mm, in 
the I^ul^ type* but only 14 mm. tn the Chinese. 21 mm. in the Sumerian, and 
25 mm. m the Pnnjabi {wkicb in this respect is Tmnku]. The Loulan tj-pe in this 
matter is intennediato to the Mongolian and Iranian types, Tlie forward projection 
of the glabdJa is Important. This mcasnrement (G) gives us the length of 
the pr^auricular part of the abill—the part whlnh probdes a base for the facial 
skeleton. In the Lnnlan type the glabellar projection is 93 mm.- 1*5 mm. less 
^an in the Chinese ukull, 3*5 nun. less than in the iinmerion. and 5 mm. less tJum 
in the Punjabi; m tbie dimension the Loubn type falls to the bottom of onr Ikt. 

The amount by which the glabellar measurement exceeds the naaion 
(G, F) gives a precise method of eafeimating, not the sharpness, but the depth of the 
iub-glabellar notch at the root of the nose. The depth of this notch iu the Luulaa 
type is 2-7 ram,, in the Clitnese 5*5 mm., Sumerian 5*5 mm., Punjabi 2*5 mm. 
(on Iranian amount}, Southern Hindu 5 mm., Negro 4 mm., and British 5 rarm 

In the slight depth of the suKglabclkr notch the Ionian skull amnlatesan Iranian 
trait. 

The no.'ial bridge of SfongoUan rxices has been measured by Jliss M. L, Tildfftley 
15 fi921), pp. 259 and 2-10) and by Dr. G. M. Moront {Ibid., toJ. 11 
(1925b Pi'- and 227). lu both Mongoloid aud Negroid racea the nasal hones are in a 
state of retrogrtssion. In three groiipaof Burmese skullsinvcstigatecl by .Miss Tiidesle? 
the mean widtii of the bridge of the nasal bones, measured at its uarmwefit part, 
voritri from t0*3 tarn, to 11 *6 mm.; m two groups of Tibetan skulls Dr. iloraat 
obtained mean vdues ol 8-1 mm. and 8 mm. The ujeau for the three Loulan 
mahisis 9mim. in the Sumeriaii akulhi U mm., Punjabi S mm., and the Sduthem 
Hindu 8-2 nun. By itself the width of the nasal l.ridg.^ is nor informative* it 
must bo combined with the height of the arch token at the same level as the width 
of the mwal bones. In the Burmese groups the mean heights of the anoal arehes 
^re3mm.,3*5mm.,aud3*fimm.: in the Tibetan groups, 2*4 mm. and 2*6 mm 
The m^ height of the arch in the three Loulan skulk {5*16 mm.) h about the same 
^ m the Burme^ but more than in Tibetan and Chiue.e ; its height in Bumcrian 
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akulls ifl 4*6 nnn ., and in Southmi Hindu 3^*7 mtu. In akap? idJid size tlie tifliJil 
bones of tiie Loulan akullfl are more Mongoloid thnn Iranian. The mean length of 
the nasal bonca in the IjouIui skulls—ao far as th«y could be measured along their 
mesial border—was abont 22 rnm> They are short bones* 

The most mstmctivi! measurement of nasal diiTcpentlatJon ta that shown al 
X-X fText’fig* 4) I It representa the extent to which the dorsum of the noise rises 
above the lower margins of the orhita, Tlie point taken on nach aide is wliere the 
malo-maxilJury atitme eroases the lower margii] of the orbits. The meoauremeut 
is taken at riglit'auglea to the general trend of the dorsum of the nose. In the 
female Lou bn skull this measurement was only JA’r> mm., the mean for the 
tliree umles 17*3 tnm. In the Sumerian skulls the orLita-nasal height is 26 xunu, 
in the Britioh 24 mm.* while in the group of Chinese skulls (Id) it vtas only 14^5 inm. 
In orbito-naaal height the LouJan nose waa iutemodbte to the Mongolian and 
Iranian typed. 

Another meoaurement which assista us t« diaenminate races is that made to 
the lateral nasal point E (Text-fig, 4). The lateral nosul point is taken on the least 
advanced part of the lateral margin of the nasal or pyriform aperture* This pomt 
in the Loulnu ftkull ia 07*3 ima. in advanijn of the oiid-meatal plane—about the same 
as in Punjabi and British skulls^ conBiderably leas {5'2 mm.) than in the Sumerian 
typo, but considerably more (2*8 mni.) than in the Chineoe* The peculiar fiattening 
in the Lower nasal region of tin: Chineac face b due (I) to the advance of the mnftsetejfic 
pointy (2) to the retraetdon of the lateral nasal—tire difference between the two. 
measurenimts liciiig in them only I2‘b mm., whereas in the lAubn type the differ¬ 
ence is IT tnm., the saine as in Ptinjahi skuHe but less than in the Sumerian type, in 
which the difference is 22'i5 mm. Hoa- other rneial tj^pes stand in this respect will 
be seen fniiu Table IX. In the conformation of tlic naso-malar region the Loalan 
flkiiU ifl not Mongoloid but mid-way between that type and the Snmctian* 

Prelection of Jnm — Prognuthiam, 

The system of measurcuicnts depicted in Text-fig* 4 provides us w'ith nmethofl 
of estimating the degree and nature of prognathism. .\s seen in ljfc% pniignnthism is 
the amount to which the incinor or eubnaaal region of the upper jaw projeats in 
frout of the Jnteral wall of the nose—the lateral nasal point (F), We have to 
consider the forward development of two points in the upper jaw—the subiMfial 
(H), the Least advanced point just below the nasal spiue, and the gnaihiun 
or upper alveolar point (J). In its prevail ricular advance of the subnai^l 
point the Luulan skull Table IX, K) exceeds the Chinese by 5*3 mtii** but falls 
short of the Sumerhin by 3*2 nini. A peculiar feature of tbe Loiilan skull ia the 
advance of iho aubnasai point beyond the lateral nasal—a differeuce which amoimts 
to 7 mm., whereas in most of the other races cited in Table IX the difference amounts 
to about 5 mm., in the Chinese rather less, in the Britiali much leas, Tbe difference 
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b?47wecn mtMwuretneata H and .) gives the nctual amount of aubimsaj prognuthiflim 
hi tbo Loulao type the subnaaal pTognatkiam oniounts to iM ram,* in t/hinese 
4-5 mm,, Btitnuciftn 1-5 mm., Pimjiibi 2 mm,, S^outkorn Hijulu 1 mm., Kegjfo 
<> innL* and Britiflli 1-5 mm. In tlie ccmfonmitbn of tliu subijasal ttgion tbe 
Loulan skull ia not typImUJy fttangolian. 

No Imne takes a more Irnportaat part in iletenniuing tie racial ckaraoterijitica 
of tke (ace tban tlie lower jaw, In my pieaei,t onalyaie o( tlie LoiJan profile 
I have reBtrioted attention to two featmes—(he pn-.aurimiUr advance of the lower 
alveolar point and of the point of the ehiu-its n.ort advanced point 
(K, L), Jleasurcjnent* of these two projections are given in Table IX. A foil 
conflidetation would r«iiiire a comparison of these two projectiona with those of 
the up^ jaw ™d aygomatic arch, but I shall deal now with only the 
projections, tVe at once notice a remarkable difference between the Chinese and 
leralan measurements. In the Loolan type the projection ol the chin is 9-2-3 mm. 
-1-3 mm. more than the lower alveolar point, whereas in the Chinese the total 
ohm projection is only 77 mm. and is 8 mm, less than the lower alveolar projrotion. 
In ^ Loulan type there is a positive chin projection-only 1 -3 mm., whereas in 
the Chmeee skull there a a mmua degree of 8 mm. In the British In« the chin has 
a ^itive development of 10 mm.; in the .Vifiatie races included in Table IX the 
point of the chin usually falla behind the lower alveolar i«)int. UTiae the estimation 
of the chin projection hy this method does bring out certain racial traits, there is 
one otroomstaace which must be kept in mind. In primitive races the jaws tend to 
grow m a/onrord dlreetion, away from the plane here used as a W __ 



g. _ „ -- ——.MUUIUIX 

lig. 6 a comptHitfl pfnfile flf ike throe mide akulLs^wkioL ropn 
meaaurouiaate and markings. The fom. of this profile u suck 
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A ukull wbkb will foil well withb tke brachjetph^ gtwip, but when a compodte 
oiitllDe ol the occipitnl eepect is examined {kc Text-fig. 7, drawn on the Frankfort 
pljine}, we find the aides are compressed and the ukuil relatively narrow. The 
mean Iciigtb ia ISO'S mm , the mean mo^dmum width is 139*6 mm. Tbe loof ia 
high, the highest point being situate directly over the meatus, on the vertical 
mid-meataJ or anricalar plane, the mean auricular height being 121 mm., the 
bregmatic 118 mm. From the highest point of the crown the roof slopea into the 



no. fi.—a coMPfMira tiaAwisa o? Tin Lxrr-aAXjr or tna LOtiLaet face, oowsnmro the 
utujt wiusoaiat?rre or Twa thbsj! toexxn nAija. ^nuxxroirr ifLArot;) (xj.) 

forehead and backwards into the occiput. The occiput is not iluttened as in typical 
Uxbeg and Tanjik skulls^ but is slightly domed or capped. The cerebellar door 
under the occiput dips down, cup-hke, 27 rom below the Frankfort plane. The 
face is regular and thrown well forwards. 

In the Loulan skull the glabella projects 94 mm. in front of the vertical trons- 
cneatal plane; the most projecting point of the occiput lies 85 mm, behind this plana, 
but its level, In the Frankfort plane, is 3 mm. below that of the glabella {Text-fig. 3). 















Arthur !,««,« SkuIU from 

r I^T “* ‘"“J I'-eti* « post-iuricukr. lo a typi^j 

Ub«g sfc^t. tbo p«^.uriciilu- k-ogtb i. 90 mm., p<»t.a«ric»d„ 73 mm., the ««». 

^nnilar lea^h temg only «-8 per cent, of the total length ; thj, i, do, JTh. 
fcttemng of the ocmput. If. on the other hand, the occipital aepeet of the Uabee 
dtull „ anpenmpoceU on the Lonlan, ita .idea am «en to .well heyTnd thoae of the 
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Itt the 10 Chbes« dcoUs u&ed hejre for cofiinariRon thm 

was 94-5 imn,, the incaii post-atiricuJar 85 mxiL the latte T* hng^h 

of the total length-the aame pmportion a, k th’e Lw ta ™“‘' 

paakauncular length in Snnierian afculla *„ 49.0 ^ ^ 

the Punjab it vm 47 per cent. How far the t™ith!n “ 

mow tar the portion of the anditoiy meahia will 
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tianA hmv* gatic, they show thut this a a rerAtionihjp whwh should be mves1%ated 
and r^httered. 



^ jgO Q fC ^ 


no, 7.—occiriTAL fcjw-ecr oi niji u>cn^ skull, biaso oj» tuk iouj^b or xua thbxi malk 
Sltuixa. ^rRAXKVOKT JPLAXK.} (X |.) 


SUUMABY. 


In this paper are dcacribcd five akuUs which Sir Aurel Stein obtained during his 
third expedition frcan ancient ccmetenea in the north-eastem region of the 
Taklamakan desert, Chinese Turheatan—cemeteries which were not in me after the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era. Deacriptionit and measnrejnenta of tie sknlla 
are given; four were of males, one of a femaJe. It is inferred that all fix’e represent 
a aingle people. The skulls have been compared with some from cemeteries at the 
western end of the Taklamakan and with others of natives of Turkeatan. To the 
type of skull found by Sir Aurel Stein in the ancient cemeteries of Loulan the name 
t^uian has been given. A senreh for the Lonlan tj]>e amongst living peoples has 
failed to find one which is identical, but the living inhabitants along the southern 
fringe of the Taklamakan provide the nearest approach to the type. The Loulan, 
type ahowB both Jlongoloid and Caucasoid characters; it is an inteimediata type 
This type, in the writer's opinion, is to be explained not by hybridity but by the 
natural process of evohition. Attention is drawn to the great racial divide which 
separatos peoples of Mongoloid stock from the other stocks of southern Asia and of 
Europe ; on each aide of it occur ronea of intermediate typeaL As tie Taklamakan 
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ia situated on, and forms part of, the great racial divide, it ia to be expected that a 
people such as the Ixnilan folk should be of an intermediate character. They 
bridge the gap which lies between Mongoloids of the Kirghis type with the Iranian 
type of the Pamirs and Persia. Further, the writer has applied certain hew methods 
for measuring and registering the racial features of the face. 


Measuremxnts of the Loulan Skulls. 
Table I. 

Lengths and Widths. 


No. 

A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H 

J 

K 

1 (L.T. OS) . 

181 

170 

172 

135 

133 

130 

107 

121 

08 

75 

i {hS. 2. 07). 

174 

172 

169 

130 

128 

135 

112 

121 

07 

70* 0 

S (Ying. m. 1. 01) ... 

186 

177 

173 

145 

134 

138 

111 

124 

06 

78 

4 (N. IX. 01). 

178 

170 

160 

133 

132 

126 

103 

no 

87 

74-7 

S (Toifan) . 

188 

— 

— 

140 

— 

— 

— 

— 

105 

74-4 


Length*,—A. GUbeUo-oocipiuJ. B. OphiyoKxxiplUl. C. GUb®lk>.lambda. 

8qiiaino.p*r»Ul. E. BiparieUi, F. Bet^ aaUrior end. of m«*to.parirta^ 
•utxnos. O. Between portorior ends of nueto-parietal mituzee. R Maximam frontal width 
J. Minimmn frontal widtli. K. Ophalio index. 


Table 11. 


Heights and Base Measurements. 


No. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H 

J 

K 

1 . 

138 

118 

123 

103 

105 

102 

102 

120 

73 


2 . 

138 

115 

133 

100 

103 

101 

103 

135 

66 

- , 

8 . 

145 (?) 

131 

135 

106 

103 

106 

07 

141 

85 


4 . 

125 

106 

112 

07 

00 

00 

01 

127 

80 

— 


A. Bui.|n«ii>.tic height. B. Btegm. .bore FWklort plue. 0. - , 

■Beetu. to hngu. D. RedilleeeDtn o{ meeloe to gUhell.. E. IUaiii».«ot« _ -t , t 

gnelhum. F. Buion to nenon. G. Btoicm to gnetiton. H. Width a( 

J^id J. .|tototo.p<»torior anthto cd toA-Ui, di.u«« belw«. ini«, ^ 

tha mid pomt of a line joining the anterior boidexa of the tnaetoid mnn. _ __ ' 

tympank platM. prorroroa at lower border c 
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Table III. 

Facial Widthit. 


No. 

• 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

O 

H 

J 

K 

, - i# 


90 

115 

128 

100 

116 

96 

27 

34 

23 

2 .. 

112 

IU3 

135 

135 

09 

126 

05 

26 

22 

22 

3 . 

l«7 

00 

123 

146 

00 

133 

107 

20 

25 

33 

4 ... . 

90 

01 

104 


83 

113 

— 

25 

21 

10 

6 . 

115 

100 

127 

143 

104 

128 

no6 

— 

— 

— 


A. Buuprtt>orbttal width— m^wnr ej betwetm ma»t diatMit UtAiwI points of sngulsr 
P*^***** * * lntoni*l orbitwl width—mewauied between inner ends of fronto-mnUr ratnnMu 
C. B inu la r width—measnr^ between wngiai on lemporwl borders of msUr bone*. D, Bi* 
sygomstie width. E. Bimaxillary width—meaanird between lower ends of malo>maxillary 
autine^ F. Biooodylar wfcttJi of mandible. G. Bigonial width of mandible. H. Inter- 
orbital width—width of inter-brbHal pf«>ooM immediately abore ** oa planam ** of lachrymal. 
J, BidooiyAl width. K, Bi na aal width^mnuiiivd between the pointa of attachment for 
*' tendo ocouli.^ 


Table IV. 


Facial Ltngtks of Orbit and Nosf. 


No. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

B 

F'' 

0 

U 

J 

K 

1 ... 

6» 

103 

62 

SO 

31 

31 

40 

-3.. 

46 

26 



C. 

■•M 



A 

*• 




^ — . 

67. 

no 

65 

34 

31 

32 

41 


47 

27 

8 ... .... 

83 

135 

76 

35 

38 

36 

30 

30 

57 

38 

^ aaa *.*** ***- 

31 

— 

— 

— 

31 

32 

36 

36 

43 

21 

ft ••• **» 

T6 

190 

73 

34 


— 

41 

— 

57 

27 


A. Kaao-ahreolar bright. B. Kaao-gnathion height—naaion to lowest point of mandibnlar 
•ymphyiis. C. M axi l la r y height—level of nasal aiU to lower point of ijrmphyiia. Height 
of symphysis. £. Height of right orbit. F. Height of left orbit. O. Width of right orbit. 
H. Width of left orbit. J. Nasal height. K. Nasal width. 
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Table V, 


Pttlftlal and Denial Mewirr.wniJt, 


No. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

1 

1 


4; 

H 

J 

K 

1 . 


4t 

05 

Ofi 

43 

jVi 

34 

lU 

10 

9 

O 


4) 

m 

45 

39 

so 

32 


10 

0 

. 

lil 

41 

os 

51.1 

47 

oil 

29 

US 

2«1 

n 

* . 1 


SI 


42 

39 

— 

— 



1 


A. Aat«o.|K»tori« oi .rr.ds mtunml b«m a pcint l»tw«n l!*, 

!I!fZ ««l»l incUon,.. H* aa.poini ,f . Ito, Jotota* xU 

a Biinolm- wKltU o„i,r .urf„„ „f ^ j, 

p^te h«™. . poim UnrKD hi«i..f o( up,., ccolnO im-iwrwekrt. ud !„>«, 

«r pdM.I>pw. E. Widtl^ofp«l.l.«»«.,OT.ll>^tt»mll^on«lII,t*^»o(«»l„t.(o^^KWlndD•h■ 
^^»M^ F. Un^ »f loTOdnittI .i»«d.. O. Lom.H.fc^„diuw(fr. H. Lo,™ 

dMidPlrr. J, IVpth ol ]nlih> at TaaJt—tlis secona pair at malan. K. NumlxFr ol 
fi&nuU't trrloa 


Table VI, 


Arrh AIramre 7 nrtiU. 


No. 

A 

Ji 

V 

t) 

E 


a 

H 

J', 

1 . . 

m 

127 

134 

\m 

m 

l'r> 

22 

2* 

2» 

2 

I2A 

II It 

114 

IL3 

iNt 

97 

22 

S3 

24 

3 a.. 

Jon 

U3 

HI 

m 

113 


24 

20 

SO 

4 .. 

m 

m 

im 

l(Kt 

112 

Wt 

30 

22 

20 


A. XMjwbiiegina aloti^ «rch o| H. hKgmA Umitit .hn., r 

(L Lftmbd« opoitbli>n bIou^ MiTh of ooci^b^, D, Chofd of luuino I is™ ^ t ^ tt molal, 

l«g„.laa.b.l. anti. F. Cbaai a, la^bda^pUt^ralrr^r:: 

11. 81..»(l«„pa..|«aWa.rt. J. Bioa.f l.^Wa-opitHua^atT' 
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Table VIL 


.l/wnnimffltfn/jf«/Jf<ifldt6ie, Foramtn 43nd Maxtoid Procn**^ 


No. 

A ‘ 

E 

c 


E j 


G 

H 

.f 

K 

, . 

34 

*4^ 

.-H 


2$ * 


3 il 


32 

tvt 

1 

3 tf 

Ttt 

31 

ei 


19 1 

37 

3 L 

2 !> 

[1 

3 

33 

72 

SQ 

71 

S 9 

IS 

37 

34 (tj 

3 « 

u 

* . 

1 “ 

— 

i ” 


— 

- 

1 

31 

23 



A. JkUjoiiDiii iridth of im w pdi hj t process ol mAiidible. K DirtAnoefroni maafeU-rit' paint oa 
<j[ Asceuiiiii^ fumut to pomt oq aiLtctilAr smxXacc of oondylc^ "Tlrf mMwtefie 

poiat ia the miil^poiat of tlip miHwetirric conTBxity on thu lower ttoider of tba maittliWc, 
CL Diatauoe between majsitc'teno point imd liaepeet point of sigmoid twlch. I>, DWaucc ol 
maaseteric point from tip of ooronoid proowa. E. I>epUi of mandible nt 2ud molar tootiu 
F* Tblnltwi** at aaior point—at right angini to maaaurenuiiit F, G, Anlero-poetjcrfor illamotor 
of "foranwn magnum.** H. Width of **foj»ii»n timsniim.'^ J. Tip of left mastoid below 
Fmnkfari plane. K. Distamw whkh the point of the rhin projecta in front of alveolar bonder 
when mnndible nn it* lower border. 


Table 


Zyfp}/iuitu' nnd Mnhr ^4frA MtairtirtnffvUt. (Sn* TrJt-Ji$. 3.} 


- 1 

A 

B 1 

G 

T1 

K 

K 

No. 1 ILlT, 03) 

-9 

73 

SI 

7j 


43 

„ £2 US, 2. 07) .* 

m 

72 

64 

73 

2ft 

44 

„ 3 {Ting, HI. 1. bl} 

H3 

7ft 

ftS 

77 

26 

47 

.. i IX, IX. 01) .. 

7ft 

74 

60 

73 

)ft 

37 

Mean ol 1. ± 3 . 


73*0 

ft3-3 

73*0 

23-0 

44 rt 

„ 10 Chine* ... 

70*3 

74*4 

62 *S 

72-ft 

23 *0 

43 *0 

„ 0 Humenan 

7D*I> 

74*0 

SW‘0 

73*0 

26'2 

44! £ 

„ 10 EritUh ... 

76-fi 

7... 

^ ftO-S 

60*W 

24*3 

43-0 
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Tablk IX. 


Meatumnenis of Fa^l Prcjections, (See Text^fg. 4 .) 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H 

J 

K 

L 

No. 1... 

... 

73 

l72 

98 

96 

89 

,90 

02 

97 

97 

94 

97 

» 3 ••• 

... 

68 

60 

06 

93 

87 

.88 

92 

94 

97 

93 

00 

» 3 

... 

70 

70 

102 

101 

86 

93 

95 

iii 

01 

86 

79 

« 4... 













V 

... 

70*3 

70-3 

090 

970 

W-3 

n. 

90*3 

93-U 

94*3 

l95*0 

01*0 

02*3 

VI ... 


.760 

.720 

96 S 

03-6 

84-5 

89:0 

94*5 

80*0 

93*6 

85*0 

77*0 

VII ... 

... 

70-0 

700 

1080 

09 n 

92-6 

91*0 

90-5 

97*5 

99 0 

^98*0 

97"6 

VIIl 

... 

72-5 

TOO 

lOS-6 

990 

87-0 

95-6 

98*0 

92*5 

94*6 

88*0 

87*0 

IX ... 

... 

600 

66 6 

980 

94-5 

85-0 

91 0 

n 

96*0 

00*6 

91*6 

89*0 

82 0 

X 

... 

72*0 

72-3 

980 

06*6 

90-0 

91 0 

95*0 

95*6 

101*6 

94*6 

92*6 

XI t:. 

‘"i 

1 

600 

68*0 

1000 

M-6 

87-6 

01*6 

90*5 

91*0 

92*6 

90*0 

1000 



V 

VI 

vn 

VIII 


Mran of 3 IxxiUn nude Bkiiile. 
n 10 ChmcM M 

~ g nrUb>fcl ‘^'V&; 

n Punjabi M 


*■_ 6 Draridua nude aknllt. 

X ■» io Xf^ro ^ 

XI =» 10 Britiih _ 
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CBMETBST OF A3TAHA, TVKFAS. (DMAWS BT M. SMITn.) (X |.) 

noA 3 AXD 4.—miVTiwiuPMs or thk samk hjuo. anrcro aoctbact or dktail. 

HITMAN HKCLLS fROM AXClEfT CBMKTERIES I.N THE TARIM B.VSIX. » 
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HUMAN SKULLS rRl>lt AXeriBNT CFvMETEHlKS IS THK TAHJH aVHX. 
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DYING (fODS AND rDBBRTY CEREMONIES. 
By 0. R<3 h8iu. 


E—Tete Youthful Gods, 


I-V the myths and ritual of 
features. Theae are:— 


Virions Greek nnd Oriental gods we find certaia eommon 


(I) Death anti resurreetion, dattciit to the nether world followed by th* 
retuni of tile liero uml heroine. 

(21 Their rites are esoteric, reseri*ed to initiate, 

(iJ) Women or cffenmiatcd men are premment in their cult. 

( 4 } The DHtno of the god indiciates lata voutb+* 

(6) The name of the god i^ the name of a muflical iDHtrument or, at least, the 

god is specially connected with music (cf, below}, 

(fi) The god is accu.^ of homoseiual reUtionii or, at least, of effeminate 
bearing, 

(7) The god or his commita iacijst. 

(S) Phallic rites are prominent in the ritual. 

(9) Femnlt devotees sacrifice their virginity, males their viriUty, to the god 
(10) The god is a trec-spirit; attei bis death as a human being, he is reb«n 
as n flower or eatable vegetable. A festival celebrates and imitates 
the marriage and death of the god with the aim of magically promoting 
the life-process in imtuie.* 


j-aewi. m7a IMO. I*. I*! J. E. Haomm. 

. ■ w j iBragaaum. I7r.a*w. 1. p. 3S1. « 

p- J*r: Wide, XelwnKV Sulk, p, S»|, Ko.ii.te. - "yoimg ai.a ’■ (J E. hL™. t, 

p. I0| Aaend iif ArilM StM id dtfm.. SV. I«l«.p.30»). DiimiOB-.tau (Tamua) = ”1^ 
Z w ^ P»i7.*W.EI.So,Jl,.e„.d. ri».. XXV11.P.7W) 

<» Jf"'- d- dnlir.V fa 

■ 1^ Bod, ™ ™i.r m .m A.l.,.e,. Altia (w™. Di^ym,^ MyoWatl™. Orph™. .m. For 
tat. ,a„t..d .to„, ^ tbo w.U-kno»Ti work, ol FWr, Itaialtadt. Hiding. Boodtaia. 

•>«« Feidp-irtaw.. nd oU^ 

wnrka of nrtennr^ (unmo to hn i[oot(d b«lovr), Cf. dl^o C tlamiriiii Fh™ ITv-woww. a 

eb^™ Mywi^ia" .xvm. 

IS23. A kunwiiuil drvatn is njutntod tn eouuction with 
T ^Unjtiiod Giowronnn, Das Oilgam^Sj^ ton 

TaIoI I. Z. 232, p. 14), snij telwmi rioms ul 4 Soth (BnnKn ‘^ BflKr&De lup eu- I- u * 
KoJigiao,- SitAUnffAfrkAi, 4*r prtu». Ak. d. WUm., XLv/lfltS^ ^043}. 

^^tion l^ttreen iaxtti atul e^truimi, awneffla and AinobiM - qBot*d hv 

hnportsAt reitiMTin of R«ba ij, As$Ju,tisdi* 

AetAeoIW- ^ V gowidfloH. JPOn, p. 404. With 

SrugEcli, p. jSJ, nod lUanp^ro, UonUs^ p. B, ^ «• 
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—Dtjimf fl-ods and Puhr^Oi Cf-rnttifn**!*. 


1 I.-“ThE SvIBIT of the Bt'U*-BOAIt£It. 

Tt liEip bwu pointed out by R&ik, tbflt AttiB, Adonis, ttc** ibt' yonttfiil 
who <lie and ate TClwrii, for whom the women monn}* anti wh«ie resurrection 
{'luildens the heartjn of thiiir w'orshippera, reprefient the younp men of a savage 
trilte,^ 

All these cidta wen; w'hat the anoiente colled mysteriEi^^ ^.c. confined to a certain 
number of initintea. The connection Ijetwecn these vegetation-eults and initiatina 
rjte* IS apeciaUv evident in the case of the K-ouretes and Kcrybantea^ whose myet-eries 
are regarded as Phrygian and closely fronnurtfiil with Attis and Kybe-lc by riemenp.* 
The fvoryhantjWi, at any rato^ are the Phn^giaa equivalents of the Kretan Koiiretes+* 

The locahratiou of the m}'th ut Crete and in Phrygia aeen^ to indicate that it 
belonged to a Fre-Hellcnto stratum of populatiun, a people who had an Oriental 
culture and were probably raelaMy connected with the inhabitanti; of Asia Mmoc» 

The Kouretqfl and their rltea have been studied and explained brilliantly and 
convincingly aa tribal initiation ceremonies by J. E* HarriscHJi.* She reiiies especinlfy 
on the piirt played by them in the myth of the inront Dionysos as protectors of tha 
deity, and c^lains the Titanes or " whitf? clay meiij" the death and revival of the 
infant nionyaoa^ and the toys (bull-rooter) ho plays with by reference to savngo 
initiation ceremonio * There is hislorica! evidence for the C'retan initiation rituiil 
overlooked by Miss Harriisojjj and, as we shall see, wrongly adduced in tbk 
connection against the death and rebirth ritual by Famell*: flifotnx, those 
who lived in the dark house. was the epitheton of Cretan youth before they 
were brought out into the light of day, ix, admitted to the status of adult men.^ 
Probably the word rofers to the petiud of sei^lusion in a dark hut.* 

Accortling to a very probable inference of Hdlcr the festival of or 

bringiog forth,” was celebrated at the cone! itsion of this ** period de iimrge/'whrn the 
bovB and girls wens led back to the light of day from their inltlarion hutsA The 
mythical origin of the festival is recounted by Antoninus fahernUs, 1 r wmcelebrsted 
in huuour of fjetoPbytia. evidently u goddess of growdlu for she had occasioned the 
growth of male genital organs to a girl and thus transformed her into the hero 
Leukippo«, This Leuldppos woe probably the geulus of female iniriuticn ni:d 

>■ th. Rf ik, Pr^hm^ 191Q, p. iCf. \ 1H&) abQTe, g. tSt.) 

^ n^iueiuik ProiaptieiiA jm* HsiUmai^ p. Lt!. (I have to Uurnk my friend Dr. CJnl- 

venoty Ijpotmer In Greek PJillnlogy, for bin kind idd la lirAllag with Ciiwk «utbQt«r) 

' J. E. Hauriicm, Thtmis, p. 2B. 

* .L E. “The KoiiieXes uid Zeun KQun>ii/^ diannoJqf Jicknol al AtAritt, 

X\% tQ08, p. Idem, TfumU, 1912, p, 19. 

* J. E. IIuriKmt TAraii*, PJIS* pp. H, Hi. (£/, luir rMnnsrks (»a pp. 19, 39.> 

* 1^ R. FArnrh, " .Mogio imd Bobgion in Biriy HelU'mc J^ooiety," .4, ft.lE,, XVII, p. 33. 

^ Enr„ ift39 School." Enr.p di*.* 989. 

* C/, for i£utu>c6«. PlpMs On* {912, p, 7l7 e II, p, T33. Prsfipr. Potdrr th« Beaiilijal, 
laia, I, pp. S 3-100 i IT, pp. 23 .^-I«. 

* Hfifer, 8iotia. Ibmi'hrr’* p. ltd9, 


G» (rod* ini^i Pufjerltf Cfri'ftionu’^^ 18."^ 

dtiioration, fortho hrides siupi bcfort? kb iuogq tbu niglit ]:}«^D^e tliey wcjft mamcdj 
The ATLilroj^nious hcpi points to a rite ^Link included n ckvxiKe of dressr mid tMa, 
ns wi! sliuU sliOTT bvlow, was a feequeiil feature of mltiflticm ccremomes. The s<'>ddesji 
to whom these rites Wfcre dedicated, Iwitli under her ruutie of Aphroflite Skotia* and 
mider the guise of Leto E'li^'tia, was a tnother-dicily', esstmtiaUy idenlicai with tko 
AliumtALD ^iothcr. the fJreut Mother of the Cretan-f'^hrygian 

It b therefore very probable that, norwlthstacding NiLsdon and ftruppe,®^ 
Kiidcmann is quite right in iiiterprctitip the Rlrdnuia ns a festival of '' pnHing out ” 
ur birth,"* as a festival of Tchirth after tbu sojonru in the sjniliolic womb 
represented by the dark mithitioii house. The actual tniti^tion certmany of the 
Koryljjinteti, the PJirygiau equivalent# of the Kourctea, bus heeij recorded tiy Plato. 
The novice was seated on a throne wliUe the Koiirctcs or Kondjantes danced round 
IdmJ The conneefion between tbta fitiml niwl the principal mythical fimcdon of 
the Korybantes lias not, oscnpctl the notice of Inimfsch, who tcgurdB the novice sa a 
kjrpostDsis of the infant Zens, anti the irutiatom iks repn^sentativen of the mythical 
Korybiintes** The ifvoll-known myth to which he aHiidn& tells us how Ebea gave 
hlrtli to ZcijLB In the cave of the Dictne at Krete, Low the infant was nonri.dicd bv 
the milk of the goat Amaltbcia mul the nympho cailcti Mclissai, *' the bce»/^ and 
how the Kouretes by the noine made witJi their dunce prevented tlic cbild-awdlowing 
monster Kronos from hearing the shouts of the infant. Rhea gave- him m stone to 
8wallow and rtnide hlni believe that he had swallowed his own child,* 

The mj-th to^acfcil in initiation ritual is a typical ainotJ of a puberty ceremony. 
This is the muiaj cxplaiiatiDJi ol puberty rites ; a monster awaUows the youths who 
are protecteil against this demon by the inJtiatorSr 

At the Wiradjuri Buebung the lioye are told that Daramulun will kill them if 
they tell any of the :iccre|a:^® This U the being who kills the youtln cum them up, 
atid rcfTtorca tJinm to life minus a tooth.** Acj^ording to the TuirbuJ, it w,i6 the 
medicine men thenisclvcif who swallowcii the youths during these cereniouicfl,** 
At the Dota ccivmonies. concealed men fprolmbly rOprtwntingaupcriuitiifRl beings). 

* Mi/ikognipki Gfntti, 51011101, vol. 11, Foikc, J, 1S96, Aiitaoiniu Libcraii#. XVII. 

' Gf. Itemnlbir, n<5.JUT:"23, Xllwmo* iinithi4cA< Ftstf ttm reti^iS'Xr 

mik p. 37l>. 

* KtrffnfiloffievTA HarjHhmt 543, p. 4it. 

* Kiiiwea, be,, p, u»tc3, 

■ Oruppp, J.c„ p. :Hilwun. f.r,, p, 371* .rtcitr I . 

' liliiilpmHJui. R«cl«“r’s L«irtp»», □. p. 

* 1‘UUo, Kuth^eMi., 377 {Cap,\TI)', FitnTnt, fJ^ju^Vmltw umi Vampfer tutd 

Jitter. 

' Itnmkieli. in RccficlitTr’a 15, p. 

■ ,\]KiT3odciri* Biblintfirm, I, pp. 3, U, 7. 

'■A. W. llowitt, TJi^ -Vfiirir TcAft* 0/ p. 5li7. 

** Kowitt, Lc.^ p, fiSM* 

*• HowiLUl.e., p, 
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nwb upoa the ix>yi, who arc told by tht* mitiatoEsj (iJtiDimiiM) to staml stiH atui 
not be frightened.^ The hnit btiU-Toarer, or Gayandi, waa transformed into a 
monster like a “ pigglebillali,"' and be threatens the youths with destruction at 
initiation? 

The Mtitigarai liavu n truilitioii of & ** vory big man " called Kunupippi who, 
like Kronoa. lived in the far-away times before anybody ebe came into eiistcnce. 
He is said to have been tbe llmt to teach the initiation eeremouies, and the sacred 
stiekn used lu these ceremonieit are still called Kunapippi, Like Ktoiuk, he killoil 
and devoured all the bovi^. excepting two^ who, like Zeus, managed to eacape auEl 
then to kill the ruoiister? TIte Kai call the bull-roarer Xgosa, i.e. ** Grandfather/' 
and regard him a bemg who b alwayu after the youthii and want^ to bwnllow 
them- The men who initiate them are caUeiL “ vise," and. like the Kouretes in 
Pbiygia, it b they who protect tlie novice uguinat the niurderouj^ deigns of the 
monster/ Tiie ckmnur made by the Korybantca in their dances may therefore 
originally have had a double meaning: that of protecting the youths of the tribe 
against the monster, ami of terrifying the women who are not allowed to penetrate 
into thcae myaterlea/ 

\\liether we interpret the mme as the dancers or os “ the ttejitem of the 
peaked bat/'* both dcnominaliuna are equalLy chatnctcristii* of secret si>cietiefl like 
the Duk-Duk and similar organ!stations evolved out of puberty cemmo'iiies. We 
see therefore tbat the mystenes of tbe Koiybantca ftclongcd to the puberty 
ceremony type, and, on the other hand, we may note the myth of celciy springing 
up from the blood of one of the brother Koiy^bantes who had been killed bv hia 
brethren? which connects thisw rittaf with the cults of Gairk, Adonis, etc* 

For further points of contact we slmJl turn to the Son-Owls of the Orient. IVe 
know that Adonb the ** Lord " mcont the Hubylouian Tamuz, nml we ought to add 
that the “ Lord ” was a Tamuz, one of the son-godE of priniitive Semitic tribes. 
But like the " great mnatcr’' iBiambttii) with the secret name of ** Diiramulim/' 
which means "o musical iiismiment, the hnll-roater/''' so Adonis the Phccniciun 
“ Lord '* was called tVyvpav, u word which seems to luivc meant " flute in the 

* Buvilt. txo, |k* 003. {Of, Sppticer nnd Ojlij'it* Tkr *Vnrf*mi TrthtM of Ctmlml Ainttndia, 
pp. itKl-Sfta,) 

* K. If. Porker, 7'JI# £^tLu.Wiiyi T#^, pp, 07, 73. 

* B. Spcniocr, A'etJim Trihi* cf ikt- iVarfAcm t/ ABufrolAi, 1014 , pp, 313 -lT* 

* Ch. KeiT>H>r. .4at dfm dir KoUfulf, IfptthiLUfii^ J^uftcA 1911, Ilf, 

p, 37* St, Lfhljer, duiviva, i(al.* pp. 41J0. +07- 

* A thml 4imocvDJwlous) Tnmiuns wviiVJ bo nn irniuliim a( the tioine mm\f> by rtuo oew-bam 
UiiiUlc. 

* ty, Pott in Kvkn* ZfilmJtnfit Vit, p. 3 + 1 . 

* Immiirli in Hci«c}icr'« t^.ruv9, th lOftT, p, l(HJ«. J. B. HAm!KHf), 1013, p. flfiH. 

* ClEOMrtw AWxondnn a-. Pmtr, pm4. HrfK, 1L p. 19. AmrthitLt, Ade. nnL, V, p.) 9. Firmioiui 
M^lcrnua, i>r firoft, p. M, 

* llowitt, fjf,, p Tf®* 
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E^hooniciAii lAngnngu.^ At Ferguxudn be wajj i-iilLed 'Ay^tu^rnc, m word that has bceii 
derived from abut (atnbiib), the Sonutio OAm^? of the fiutitA 

Now, if we know anytlujxg nbont primitive tribes for ctMiain it ii thk ‘ a hero 
teho dies and is feborn. and wha if idirniical frith a mitsical tH^niinrut, is an ittitiaiiotf- 
s^tiril, the repreucntative of the initiates ]iii.h.>ed^ there is reason to betieve that 
Adonm was not the opItt flute-hero of our cycle- The Greek anyro, lyre,*' with 
wIiicK the QMne o£ Kinytas is connected, iiomes Irotn the Phfflrueiaa jttanar, a word 
which seetPH to ruean both n lyre and n special form of double flute with a plaintive 
wailing note, hence in folk etymology the name of the hero hct'orne connected with 
the Greek word xiwpftf^^ whining, motnmfijl.* Like hw kip and doable Adoms, and 
Atl.jH the Phrypinfi equivalent of the Seraltic Adonk^ he w represented as a favoimt* 
of the great Asiatic Motherdroddeivi,* The flute is one of the chiirurteriatic niiiaicnl 
irisTniments of the Attw evdt. and wp ahw* find it in prominence in the ritual of the 
IhibylonJan Tatnux,* f^iraikr flute-bertfpr. are found in fkiuth Amenea. Many 
yeji,rs ago. the Yuhiimu tel! uSt there wb^ a young hoy cidletl Milo^maki OnoA't^son}, 
who aang so heuutifully thot all the peonk- earnr to listiMi to him. But those who 
hnd heani him sing nntl then ate fish died instantly. So they r|ecide<l to bum Ima^ 
and the Faaduba palm grew from his ashes. Flutes are made from the wood of this 
tree, and fhew? repent the k^nutifuf MUigs of Mflo-nuiki. M'lien the fruits are ripe 
thejH? flutes are blown by the men in honour of Milo-maki the creator of all fruits.* 
This la the festivnl of Yumpnxy, chttractctiiwil by the ludf-inflict^sl wounds of the 
men wldch correspond to the proeeedingB of the GalloL' 

Bo\'S flje only permitted to attend after tmvinu paaseil the initiation which 
oonsiato of flogging** and the iminitintcfl may nnt hear the oound of the flute on pain 

Poll ox. On^maAiictm^ H', Tfls cd. But he. p. 4113 , Atheiiiltiit* /.r.* IT* pp. '((1-174/* 
Cf. Bmidififiii, Aidoaia und Eam tcn* pp. ^ ; Cttappc* he.. ]. p. ^ 

^ tv. 11, Efigcl* JTKpnM, pp, Freller, ^iriVrAiV^^ MiftAide>jfie, IS34, L p. 22(1. 

Mevetif), Dit Fh^ftixtrr^. pp. 

* Frairr. drfwtw, p. 45. 

* r/, tjtoli. A’lityrm, Bofiober, 1, p. 11 iiU, The legend of liiN inontiiuiu Jntfreouese wilh Ion 
dun^bterw pv-idenlly thercid ifflocn for the rimLnitiuo of hut»oii, vhii'h in the taliOQ pimi^hninnt. of 
thi^ inneat. (Hyginui* FflA.. p. 2J2 i Schol sd tlraiomt, Pttdft^Tfju^ lit. Otp. p. 1“*) Like 
Aih^nhi, he 1 a ecmncctod with ranted prmlitntimi; It {jr bi* daiighti?!^ the iuten of Adonia, from 
wIritn tbeeoHtomIflckrivod, (f Pratnjttirnit, 11, p. 14; Anioliiuit, Adtftsug p. 1S.) 

*• Cf. Hepcling. .^iVk, L2S. BaiiduBiii, Adasis iiiid UHl. pp. Ktt* A'»4. If, there¬ 

fore. .^Liloaiile rr^^^eic." the llate/'aad 111 ?“ father iTayras, the ly^tv or double-1!utr,'‘ ituiv not 
the nAEiic of the t^wldeHi Kybele hrregaeded u a fDtnmJqe form of ihp kynihahjn, ihe imlrontent 
whii^h pJjijri HTieh n promuKOlt pint Lu her cult ? B. JEkler, “ Kubn^Rybelr."' Phiii)lf>gu*, 
LXVTlh leOll. p, 130.) 

* AUin VPTO hoc Ipeum vbjunl esey> quad oi frmdbim na»citar. . . . Quid lioc 

rugihiu profult lit detail nuoft uinuii altiljUibiigi lyieniment.'" Pirtnk'Un Ijtateeriufl^ nrore^ 
I II. Theocritus. iVriiii, XV, p. 142. Adocu. ihi* corn, n't anting vicar by yfim- wkh the Horai.) 

* Vf, '' The Day of Bkiod,^' Knizer. p, 321 . 

* Xetry de^iMita Aofla. Frlk-fjjn- /firJiff inti*, p. 245. WallwCe, Tmiv/jtiii ihr .iftKUOtt, 

p,»4tt. 
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of death. \ unipary ia the spirit of initiation, and the flutes arc also called Yurupari.* 
According to the Wamunuuga. tliere was a man called Murtu-murtii who made a 
noise like the roar of the “ murtu-nmrtu,” or hull-roarer, and was tom to pieces by 
the wild dogs,* Imt revivetl after this m the form of the tree called “ nanautlw ” 
(GrerilUfa sp.). The woo<l of these trees is used for the hull-roarvr calle<l “murtu- 
murtu. ** Daramulun, killed by Baionie for his cruelty to the liovs, survives or 
ia resuscitateti in the bull-roarer, also called Daramulun. which embodies his 
voice.* Daramulun (the bull-roarer) is also called Biamban (the master), and is 
the equivalent of Mungan-ngaua = Mamingorak (our father). 

It would therefore seem plausifjU to assume that in prehistoric times initiaiion 
ceremonies im Asia Altmn lorre conducted by father and soit-dicinities (Attis = Papas, 
the Father, Dumiizi abm = the true son) who were also in a yeneral way called 
the lord (Adon), or the male (Baal), and identified with a specific musical instru¬ 
ment sounded at these rites ; for instance^ the flute (\\/3(aAaf, yfyypae). Various 
musical instruments are found in these orgiastic cults. Besides the flute, we find the 
cymbal, the tympanon, the bull-roarer, all associated with divinities who. like the 
Korj’bantes anti Dionysos, die and are rcliora, or, at least, like Kybele, arc con¬ 
nected with myths of <leath and resiirrcction.* 

.Vt Tumi the bull-roartT is the “husband." the flutes are his “wives."* If 
Attls-Adtmis the husband Lh a flute, it might be that the wife and mother Kybelc 
was represented by another musical instrument, probably the lamibalon, with 
which her name 'is connected, and the tympanon. In this case the mystic saying 
about having eaten from the musical instmiuents which represent the goddess,* 
would refer to an act or oral coniinuniou with the Mother on the part of the initiate. 


’ Xcry dft Santa ^Vnna. ibid., p. 244. Koch-GrUnberg. Zwi John untn dra Indiantm, 1910, 
H. pp. 292, 293. (C/. for thew whipping ff><itiralii, \V 11. Brett. Indian Tribes of Omiana, Ises! 
p. 15«.) 


• In the secret language of the AruuU the loitiatea call thnuaelvew lioga,'* •♦rukuU." 
C. Strehlow. DU Ammda and Ijwiija-Stamm* in Zemrai-AtutralUn, VerOflentUchungen aua 
dem Staedttachen VOlker Muooum. Frankfurt-am-Main, I. p. 63: IV. Tell I. pp. 26-3.3. On the 
identity of nnrkm and hull-raamr, Stmlikiw, IvC,. p. 51. 

• S^wnoer anti GUlnn. YortWn TriUs, pp. 434, 433. 

• R. H. Mathnwo. “The Ri'irbSng of the Wiradtbitri Tribee,^ Jonm. Anthrop. lust. 
XXVI, 1696, pp. 295,296. Howitt, lx., p. .i83. 

• Euripideo, Itaeebae, 58, 125. Ariatoph.. V*sp., 119, (The tvmpaouo. an invention of 

Kybcle or the Korybantro.) Strabo, 470, 15. Lticrethw, H. 618. Apolhmiiw Rhodio* 
.frsomiw/ioo. 1,1134. Orph..//yma, 41. Hrrodot., IV. 76. (Vmena. Pro#,.. ll.» | 7 . rStUilm* 
p, 14. ajvl the Schtdion, ibid., p. 3<>2,) * 

• li. Bamicr, “Tami in Nouluitw.’* ttemtxk Stu-Ominea. 1911, HI, p. .'sn. 

• riemena, .U. protr.. II. p. 15, rd. Stahlin, p. 13. Firmicua Matemua. De erarrt paf. rr ., 

XVUl. ^ (C/. “ SchliMatkh winl dm Msdcheti wie dm Knalien im Poro daa Sohweigpgi-lihnil 
durch Eown ile« Bundcazauhera ahgenDmmcn.”) D. Westermann. DU KpelU. 1921, p. 7.W, 
(See aim Diatrkh. Bins MitkntdUurgU, p. 216 ; R. Ewler. “ Kulu-Kybele.” IJtVIll, 
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Now, HA wu coiglit expect in the ease of a puberty ceremony, the miiflical in-stnimenta 
iisetl in these rites are not witiiout sexual associations.* and t«pecially in the case 
of the/u/e it cun be shown at least in one given cultural area that it is what we are 
accustomed to call a phallic tryinbol. At Jasa in Kiwai the men make pan-pinea 
(piago) between the ** moguru *’ (a sexual ceremony, cf. below) and the yam harvest, 
and every young man carries and pla 3 r 8 one," 3lurup is the name of the masks and 
of the mcn-swaltowing demon of initiation among the Monumlio. The long flutes 
which produce the sounds that are represented to the women os the voice of the 
demon arc ca]le«l ** muru^pika danguveatse.’** 

Women are, of course, not permitted to see the sacred flutes, but there is one 
exception to this rule—the wife of the chief. When the murup-masks come into 
the village, and the boys are invested with their sacred head-gear, the men assemble 
in a pro\Tsional hut with the ohiefa wife. Ipea hiiuii <lecumbit; \dri velcrem 
flautam murup aliquam adducimt et in caput vaginae mtilieris introducunt, saying 
** we have put Uiis in the hole of a barimbar-tree ; the tree trembled and howled.”* 
Turn omnes viri adstontes cum feminu cujunt.* The initiation ceremony of Banuro 
girls consists in ceremonial defloration by a man of her father s generation who acts 
as a “ spirit " in the presence of the sacraj flutes containing the spirit's voice. The 
child liom from this pre-nuptial intenrouiae is callefl a ** spirit-child," and we 
may, us the presence of the sacred flutes is essential to the act of ceremonial 
coitus, again regard the flute-.spirit as the fecundating principle.* If, therefore, 
the flute or Adouis-Attis nu'ans the mole member in these rites, it is just 
possible that the iamibalou and the txanpunou represent Kybele as a {)er8onifled 
fenmle organ. The shape ami use of the musical instruments lends itself to 
such a suggestion in both cases, and our interpretation wotdd correspond to 
the weli-rccognixed meaning of Dionysioc nxmibolUra on the one hand,^ and to 
the meaning attributed by Miss Weston to the lance fswonl) and cup in the (Jrail 
mysteries.* 

* Cf. Frawr. BaUft the BtuHtf/ul, 1913, li, p. 377. 

* Hoddon. J/»grar«OMJi of Culture in Rritinh Snv Guinea. 1930, p. 7. 

* F. Vornuinn. “TAnso and TotudiMUichkeitvn drr Mtmumbo-Papua,” Antkrapo*. 1911, 
p. 419. 

* For tbc tree m n symbol ol ibc female gmutal organ. </. R. Thumwald. Fartekunytm auf 
lien SaUma-lnedn nnd dem Bitmarek-Arthipei.. I, 1912, p. 137 : ** Ytsir body is the trunk *4 a 
mango tree,'* etc., <in omurly trmry peuc in 'Hiumari&kr* book. 

‘ Vormann, lx., p. 427. 

* R. Thumwald, Die GemeintU drr Bnnaro, 1931, p. 21. 

* Cf. on tbc ofiVTi,*. and the •.crr^ in the rult of Ibonyaon. CTcmcna, Brotr., II, p. 19. 
Anuibiua. ddr., V, p. 2S. Eitnrn. Opferritat nnd Vorvfftr der Grirrhen -und Homer, 191,% 
p. 393. Gruppe, Grieehineht Hf/thalojie, 1900, I, pp. IbU, 866. 

* Cy. J. L. Wnatoo, The (/ueM cf the ftciy Genii, 1913, p. 90. Idem, ** Tho Grail and the 
Rites of Adonu,** FoU:-/xirr, XVIll. p. 3H3. Idem, from Nitual tu Hoemtnee, 1919. The Kumai 
call the iron ring with holla the “ mother** of the buU-marrr iFmbmiua. Cnd Afrikn Spextek 
HI, p. 100). 
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However, the theory of tkr jiulwrty ceremony ad the liaai* of these rites can 
only be regarded as established if it helps m to explain not only some features but 
the totality of this ceremonial complex. An almorit imivcrsal feature of initiation 
ceremonLes is the mutihtwH of the ffrnital circumcision, suhijit isioo nnd its 

substitutes on the male side; while for the females, wc have Imth similar ceremonies 
eWdeatly in imitation of mnaciOine rites, and the specificnlly feminine initiation- 
rite of drfomtie^n. As for the male rites, we must consider them m the light of on 
illummating paper of Th. Reik, who .shows that in initiation we have an unconactous 
aun'ival of the great conflict fmmbt out m the primal horde berween the yoimg 
pubescent males and the jcnlons sire or the older generatinn for rbminion ovir the 
women. In the bestial pre-human, coatmtion would lie the lot of those who were 
vancitiishcd in the struggle, and circtimcision would W a mitigated srtrviva! of more 
radical measures. In the light of this theory, the benevotent protective attitude 
ttdopteil by the older generation towards youth w ou|<i ninfeh a ciUttimJ repres^on 
of original agg^essivity^ the latter stiJl manifesting itself in the cruelties mflict«f 
upon the novices at the criticaJ period.^ 


NW. It is i-niariflible !«,* far this theory it confinnod by Australian t«<lition.= 
In n Ihen Icgcnil thr Bist nwii riiroinciseii by tho cnlttim-heiwa is their o*n 
father, who .lies in consequenne of the l«,s of iiiood,’ In rther enssa wo rinti n 
tradition aoconling to whioh tho use of tho stono knife is e mitigation of a mom 
nto. Boya wcio originaliy dmumcised with the fire-stick and regolarlv 
died ,n consequence.* In one vari«,t we are told how the Echidna nu-n imrtead of 
cimunicnnng the Iwys. ,n*d to castrate them,* The Boewan. call tl.o imcircomcised 
hulls and ateera. ami say that jiiat as castration hoe a tnodifviog dieet upon the 
annual operated upon, so the cimnnicision keeps the eeimU p„sioii in honi \ 
certain ohicl broke through the wall that divi.les psychic similaritr and identic 
and actually iiukIc eunuchs of the men at. these ceremonies.* We'.hnU theteto« 
come to the conclusion that the sdf-castmtion of the Golloi and their fallows is a 
r^ive fotni o( the mutiiation originally practised on the male organ at pubertv 
Th.a regression famn „ relatively advanced phase in the deeelopmenl of the rite 
tow^ a pre-faOOT,, f„™ of savagery is partly eyplaimd bv the strea- mother^ 
identification which cUmneU-rizes the psychic coratitutioa of the Galloi and other 
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* Til. Rrilt, 
pp. 59-131. 

* Hiiwitu f,e., p. 

* Howin. f.r,, p. 051, HprE»x*T uni djU<>n, Smirt Tfibf* im \(ii . s * 

AiwtraliMj Attariifinal." J<i*ni, AiMrap, /b^., h^7_ ^ 

* C/, fl6|vmi. .-iH.rfjfid'.uu TtMCrantljni, IB25, 

* Rlwltkjir, f,f., T. p. S; n. p* 1. 

* J. T. mroim. “ Oifcwinci-tiuii Rite* uf ibe 'TViW « ^ 

1921. ^ 41 ti. itibw, j 0 um. Anihn>p. tn<, LI. 
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eunucli or homoH<g?tiiiLl priests of primitive tribes;. Thk fominiuu attitiiile »temjiorarj’^ 
in tin; vmk of the riuvirred nt pukirty doremamw, but becomes pernaanflnt with rbe 
Gail 01 or North Ampricnn berdiiehea.' 

Among the B;* [Ia tbir naviob^ eaU the initiators " Iiushand.* 

In ibf Kimberley (iisuict eveiy youth after initiatiou is prcftcntod with a boy-wife 
known as *' Chookmloo/'* This cuBtom ta widely tiiOuseii imiong tribes with the 
eight-class system.^ 

On the feniinlae side, Initiatioii also appeora as a sort of castration in so Far aa 
defloration^ an attack upon the genital organ, evokes similar timxjmieioiLs iittitudea 
in the fenmlo aa the idea of castration docs in the case of th^ mole,* 

Among the Bunaro the initiation t^r^emony of girls Ls the act of deHoratioii 
by a man a^ho pbiys the part of a spirit * Jh^octicnl and theoretical instruction 
in sexual life in ode of the prominent features of girl-initiatioD ceremotuci in 
Africa^ 

Lucian telle us that people shaved their heads at the anmial mourning ceremonv 
for Adonis at Bvbloa. Women who refused to eiaeritice their hair had to have inter¬ 
course with strangets at the festival, and the money they rocoiveil iM^longed to the 
goddess,® Lucian was piobably mistaken in regarding coitus as a sabstitute for 
hair-cutting ; it seems much easier to suppose, as Fraser docs, that the w^omsn's 
hair was feganb-d aa a subetitutc for her jxmMin.* or that both rites were carried out 
at the some time and^Fonned part of a festival that w'ns evolved out of female 
puberty ocremomes. After the first menstruation, when the period of initiation 

* Cf. J. O. Frarjir, p. ^28, Tim finiimle ppiril imder whose guklatkce tlujy iusi ii n 

■uperniituraJ proJotiiiaQ of tho mol hot; t he effemmatc liorcmlea Is thn nUre n( Qmpluie,. ijt, 
thoanvil, Kobs-KyltaK'" PAi?crf(^LXVIiI,t0051.p,l3S. Kapp. ItowhffV 

f.4!n&on, tl, p. 1(157, rr^nlii caetnitk'n ss a Booo&ihuy devolopment of tbeorgtutk colt. For 
eimuch priosti, F. Kwf»eh'Haack, Dam GhirA^eseAUghtUthf. dtf SatunStka-t 1911, 

* iiL VV, Smith athI A. SL Dole, The Ita-Spmiiny: of JVoriAfrn JihadiJiia, 19^, II 

p. 81. Cf. ibid., ri, p. 20, 

* E, T. HAnfniKn, '"jNntc^ ca kau^ Tfahitt ud CUitaini of the Nnthms of Kin)berii>y 

[JUlricU'' Pffx. vul. I, S, n, pp. T3, 74. 

* Slahlow, J.t. n 'Abt. 1.^1913. p. 9B, Kwh Hjuick, fe,. 84, Cf. TewmKi. Fsttgitt. 
1913, Ih p. !50. Cf. L. FroboniiiB. JfrUcii SprtuA, m, 1018, p- 149, IVoule, TFiMfitfnk. 
Ergebniste Fori)r*nn^Ki#.jV den SSdedea I}iLnixk.Odiifrihu, 1908. p. Ul, AC, Hclltt, 
Th* ifOMi, lOOfl, p. 298. Idcia. Fftc bandit JflOS, p. 53. 

* t f. Fnriiiii. A^finr i^fAnJint, ly, p. 240. A iltiitm who Ium brati nitcumeued is CAlled 
“oouwukA nimfl“= male vii^n. Irk*. fK* ffmn), IIMHJ, p, 104. Cf. Speuwr and Gillen, 
yntiketn Tnfrfj.fp. *38; ^W. E, Eorln £rts<ifoflicflf StvdM. 1807, p. 17-» e W. E. Roth, ibid, 
p, *7S, 

* R, Thamwidd, Bnmmt, p. IJ», 

^ iinijtk AndtI>Ale, U;jl. p, u. DudJry KJdd, FAc IWsfiol 1D04, p, 300. lloMOe. 

Tie itijTusdn, Iftll, p. 8U, A Wemi*r, A^dtiiKir o/\SntuA (?™nni Africa, lUOO. p. 126. 31, Weifts 

Din Yblttrstdinmt im AVrdfji Deutxh OehAfriAaf, 1810. pp. 2!KI. 300, 

* Laolcm, Dr dea Si/ria, p. 0, 

* Framr, p, 34. 
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iuiiJ secli^sioD I’ammences for a Cbiriimnno girK ter liair Is dtit stort J liwt 
dircimicLflon tUe heail of a Ettkiilia girl is tihaved*^ I'VnmIe piilH-rty t eremudJes are 
ootmeeteil with a haircutting rit^e among the Herero.® 

Of eourae^ we do not lorget that nili&viug the hi'a4t Ls fjnite sa friMjiient in 
mourning as in initiation ceremonies but it is the co-existence of bead-shaving and 
coitus thnt is more in accordance with iho puberty-coremoiiv Ihcom We do not 
think it ia necessary to separate this rite from the sinulAr sexiiul dedication to 
Mylitta (Bybhan Aphrodite, Kybele) descj:ibcd by Henodotiiii and i^^lraEio lor 
Babyioim and cloarly recognized by K. S. ttartlntid as a puberty cefemony*^ From 
other sources we Icam that there were mysteries ol the (.'ypriaii Aphrodite, which 
were said to linve been losdtnt^ by Cinyraa, king of Paphos and father of Adoaia, 
These mysteries were preceded by a regular Initiation, tw^ual mattera no tloubt 
formed their staple teaching, nnd ivimt claasical aiithom and early Christiania would 
call prostitution would l>i^ prjirtiflixly 


ill.— [STTIATlOSr AK1> VnOtJTATlOy Kn'L'Ali, 

Perliape some readers will fee! inclined to acknowledge a degree of probability 
for thi^ puberty ritual theory, but object that it fails to tsplain certain piomment 
features in the cult of these d>diig and resmfldtated heroei, notably the fcatuTM 
which Kntssep has laid especial rtreas upon; these licrsws are closely Jaunecteti with 
vegetHtiou both as tree-spirits and as spirits of the com. We had, however, that 
tho tree and vegetation play a very ftimilnr pjirt ia tlieae rites and puberty 
oeremoules, 

fn the Phrygian ritual dedicated to the Mother of the Gods^' a pine-tree was 
felled year by year and the image of a youth attached to its trunk. The same tree 
IS used in the festival of Isis, and the imago of Osiris is liuriini in the excavated part 
of tijo rnink Firmicus Alnternus comparca! Eheue to the cult of Prospr|iiiie where 
arbor in elfigiem virgims formamijue conponitur, ct cum intra civihitem 
fucrit intata. quadragmta noctibu.-i plangitur, ipiadnigesmia vero noete con* 
huritiir.'■ In nit three cascj. we lind that the cerpmonial lolling of n tnv fornt-i the 
nuclear element of the whole ritual, but on doser investigation ctm 
rAcprerence 0/ tuH> tnaiUHin^/t, owr tnaanttuir nnd thf otherfhr. trtr *n fAc*,- 
chU4. In the casti of Attis, we know tliat the pine tre^ which figures in the riniul 
emboilies Attis himsdf, atul the felling of t-hc tree is probahly diuivnlcnt to the sdf- 


* E. T^ordeddstu, VildAuiArlB&fii. p, £lO, 

’ M. Weim. Dit \ Ntmirn /Jrf. J/rihui, Iflto, a. 31 hj 

• Wo, Dit Utrtfo, IWJ, p. 104^ 

• 1. p, 199. St™l». XVI, 1. ju, K. ,s, lAr 

Tetftplw (Ani|impolo(pc.&l EjtMVb fii^.u«at«>d tu H f(. Tvlj>r. p. im 

‘ llartlnitA !>., p. ItH, ' ' ♦!"*'- 

* Pirntka* lUtereuH, ife rnwf prt^. /wT,, XXVIL 
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mutilBtloTi Hiidorgorif^ by Attisi tied the G;il3cii, For, iw Kmjtcr rem&TkK, the pine- 
cone waa. reganleil im a. phalJJe sjTubol in antiquity^ odd at tins Tliesmophoria pine- 
coneid weie tlirowii with piga ninl phnJIdi into tike aaered vaidl^actf Itemcter to qiiickfin 
the ground and the wombs of women.*^ £t ih, ijvrbupi?, of importsiiice to note tha 
iipeicial promineiLce of the pine in aH these onlts* both as nd argument against the 
theory of mdependant evolution, and to eonErm the pbalUc significaDce of tlieae 
rites. l.)ionysofi corresponds to Attis. And it is undoubtedly in hU cult tliat the 
piiallie element is especially prominent.* At C'ormtU we lind the god venerated in 
the image of a pine-tree, and the myth told to eipltdii this cult is that FentUeus 
was bhlden in the pint w^ben he was tom to pieces by the female devotees of the 
RO<lj® and the pinc-saplmgs coitied by the initiates In the Diony^ioc mysteries were 
culled /Saje^oi^ like the god himself and his novices.* The pluillopharia are also 
found in connection witli the other pine-god (Isiris,* and we inn^' therefore regard 
these two elements as relates! to each other. I (n the other hand, the mvtrb-tree 
us mother of Adonis, the birth of the god from o tree.* the grove of cedar-trees 
dedicated to tshtarj Tamux Iwro from Ishtar under a cedar-tree^* all pomi to a 
maternal Aymboliom attaching to tJie tree in the same area. Out dtfioff gods cm* 
<nf?oriatcrf tritft troes in a dtmbit senseihet/ are tree-borfi, the tree i* a woflurr-stfinhot* 
and they ate phallic trees thentselvfs.'^ 

On the other band, we fmd a permanent, counectiou lietw'oen puberty ritee and 
the trees of the forest, whieti onmifests itself bi various foruia. The real reason of 
this councctian ijj not. quite evident; [lerlmps it b to be sought for in the fact that 
these rites are Hnimatio rehearsals of events that took place ui u period of humua 
evolution in which our pre-human ancestors were more arboreal in their habits 
than even the most primitive nf modern savages. The Yiiin initial ion rerernnnies 


^ Srlioliiuit cm Liiaian, D*itl. J/errir+» H. I, p, 27Ei, ijd Itabe, qiioted bv Kratar^ Adorns, 
p. 232. 

* Ach'S. tOp pH 4-tA; l+p pp. 022, H, 49. Arutophuna*, 2SL 

PolluiL. Ot^orafutioan^ IV, lOO. lilvutk-al with, (nr m the fAlbtr of, IVIbikw, K. A, Voigt. 

ito^rlHvr's £.ecfit0N, f. pp. L0U3. 

* PaaEtoniu, If, pp. 3, 0, T, 

* Schol rtd Arwtqph., 408. («riippn, Griedivtrhe MyiA^/ie. p, 781, ll^pdio;, 

lLc„ p. lfS2. 

^ Frazer, A^fosu, pp, 310, 313, 

* i^rviuM mI Viigil, HiKvi. X, ta, 

* Cf* I'. Jenflcii, lMi4 Oii^mejA Apur ia dVr TfWf-Z.i7fmtifr, IiWkO. jip. 12, 13. 

* lAingOoii, mirf Saigon tha P^lnur. p. 333. Kimmero, “ Drr l»bvloniBcii& Colt 

Tamil?-” AWn^wf/urttfiea rfrf p|*r, tterK^t. ftoeeha. (te^. d. KKni, p. 727. Joronuas, 

Tumm;, TUMcher's 70 Lif/ftnug, tOlQ, p, 58. 

* i'/. ItAlipkEL, FhmitiTs Man imdEnviFdiainiiAtH" tnitr. Jt^n. 11. p. 173. 

Ninipnida (TiJiius) b Lbe " lAfd of t|i«i Tkt errfi;' " Tiw Titif of lifo.*’ 

.Meissuer. “ Babylticiseiav nefitamlloito in modemiia Sugefi*’^ d.flf. IT., Iii(i2, V, p, 230, C/^ Uia 

Ortlii>a and tlie pknlJic prerfujoait. Gruppe. (IritehiteKf Mytkatoyie Hdifitms- 
yrtchithie, lOOU, II, p. J-122. 
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are called Kuringai/*^ which means “of the hmk '* or ■" bolau^it^ to tlia buftli/'* 
The Libtjrian name for the Toro iiud Samlcli (acciret societies evolved out of mhia- 
tion ritcs| ia " bueJi** or Jcvit-buflli.''^ Tilt; novicoa of the Smio, Belli, NesaoKe 
ISandi) Puirti pass their period oi mifeialion In the forest ; the ALdah are called wooth 
devila,* and the Miiugi chiela in thr of wild onitnalb issue their coimnanris from 
the fomt.* 

" In some of then* rites the tree, or ita descendant the pole, U the prominent 
feature, the centre of tlie whole scene, to which all the initiatus are united bv a 
common bond of sympathy; in others, we find each initiate represented by, ©r 
magically idcntihwl with, one spedaj tree."* 

The branch, called “ liipanda^” plays a pcominent part in th© Initiation ceremony 
of the Mahiia and Makonde, and hence the same word Is naed to designate the whole 
ritual.* 

In the jUiiku>'u ritual a trc*e l)e«jmc3 the centre of the ceremony. The bova 
hurl long stoves at it, beat the trunk, and are dragged away by the older mtn.^ 
The pole an central clement of the Lermnony ia well known in Australia and cer¬ 
tainly connooted with the tree. 

One feature of the mitjutiQii ritual was that the men who wet® about to imdercr<> 
the rite of aubincuion embraced the Jiuitnnja for about ten minutes * 

Possibly the Kaoanal pde, made of a yooug gum-treo, is to he n>gafdcd us 
eniblenmtic of great anceator of the tribe who was associated with the origin of 
various totems^ so that it is an object, aiid-most uaturally the most eacml one which 
they pOBScas, which is common to ulJ the totems,* 

When the Ltuto, a ceremony to excite scKnal desire in the women, is performed 
at imtiation, wc find a yoimg tree planletl in the middle of the ceremouinl ground. 


" A, W* Jlowitt. Jfaiitii Triini Aiulngtr, 1004, p. 5I8. 

> Wdutercmitzin, Die Apefih, Iflil, p, 500. • 

» The BMDo wonl li uK-rl for the btUl-rowcr in Gemmij. J. D. k tjctinietLtz. li^ Sehwirr- 
hok," VrTh. d. Vettita fur ctifure. v. UnifrhnlU»>f zu H^rntrar^, FX, IflOO, p, 02. Hj^tdo© Tkr 

SfaJif Jfan, J90$, p. 3^5. 

* L. FrobpftiiM, *' r>H> .\frtakcn ttnd Oo1u<imbtnd& Mrikaa/' A'era ,4etq drr Kniierf Um 
Oirrrf Z>eiitKAm Akadml^ia4tr StUHtfmiehrr^ LJtXlV, Nr, 1, 183S. p. IU3. 

* Cf, rrobcaluii, £7 ml Afrihi Sjrmrit, 11)13. ITI. p. 140, Hawitl, Natitjr Trifcit. p. fis | fVi*cqo 

in Jonrn. IW% p, 18*. II. E, Dennfltt, loio. p. 28 . .Faiiod 

Lift of a Afrk^ ini3* I. p. TT. Taumann, Oic FangnnL^ 1913 ^ n» p, 63 

Ltt 1910, p. 185. 

* K. Wiialtf, Wwt^M^fakhn^ EvBtiwUE* Mniwr e/AnojFvjpAi^Am forjcHwaamt*; la dtu 

SifSwttn Dtai^ Qil.Afribu^ l!»8,p. 109. f?/, J, E. flarrinon, TVmiV, lai^ n fios tr- 
thslis = Youth-Bfoom," ‘ 

* Eouik-dgp, If'^a PrfJii*t(/rie FeojjJr, I Oil), p. 159. 

*' SpemecT ani Gilkin, Jfatim T'rj^.t. p„ 255. 

* Spciwer mnd GillHi. Nofiwr pp. 301. 030, It k tethprin^- to U tho imikI 

IT« tDpfT>K!at«ig Attii ftho Father) and bc^paltiawl with the htood oJ ths doTol«f Kr,t,4- 
J.e., p. ISS. p, 223. ' 
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ami the man who climbs tip this tiee is the same one who blows the trumpet to excite 
the sexiiel craving of the women.' There tsaome reason to believe that both these 
trees and poles and the bull-roarer are connected with ideas respecting the fer- 
tiliziug |)ower in males. Stxehlow'. who calk the Icnuaii tingara,” relates how the 
novices run round the pole, how thev climb to the top= and throw the namaliim 
Ismail bulhroarem used in love-naagio) from the top of the pole when? they have 
been hjuigui|[. At this phase of the cetemouv the women are told to fn-ftlrft haste 
and come as soon as they see the high pole, because the tingaia bus caught hold of 
rhelr future husbands.’ Here we find buU-roarers hanging on trees in actual ritual: iu, 
Wougaibon and Wlmdjiiri myths the abode of Baiamai is surrounded by wonderful 
trees, and hanging from the branches are bulhroarera which are always sounding.* 

Dhummulan, the one-legged bull-roarer, being of the South Eartem trilsss. is 
ako called XguUagolung, from wyid/o, “tree,” luK-ause he lives in treea,* The 
similarity between this hulbroorer and tree-spirit* and the flute and trw-spirittf of 
Asia Minor (Adonis Attis Tamux} and Braxi] (MilomaLj^ Yumpari) seems to mo an 
addirioml argument in favour of a view which would derive the dijin^ hfftmf 
(hUnt from the pabert^ ceretn&nie^ of tribes. !» the pfr$0u of the dn^ln 
fftni nrtd hit fdotioni fo t/if rwjther lec Aoce a condensed repreitnintion of the 

inafty mourned for and teeleaned haek a^in by their tttany mothers. 

The magical bond of sympathy which nnitea the novice to a tree"^ is the sum* 
mother-fiction which is responaible for the efFeminate bearing of the Gallot and 
sunilar frotemitica. The dyiny Oods of Asia Minot wuirt iherefote be regarded as 
deveJoped out of beings itie the /iqrffjttwfuft of the Wiradfuri or the MtlomaH of the 
KobdlM. 

Besides being tree-spirits, Adopis, Attis, etc., are also corni?«fjr. ft remains 
for us to show the conneetloo between com-magic, seiual-ritea and initiation. The 
Hanna corn festival was connecterl with a ceremonial washing of children,* 

k 

* Jifiehlow, HflW LoritjajitiiiniHf^ IV', i, i&JJt, p, 14 , 

“ Dtvon^ qf rlimhini! uv Imiwutly emiiRMl hy the. wwiAitwiB of qiwtkai. Am for»hr mrxukog 
at the nwy.polo, mt tluschon, PludliiirfCultui?," in yioK^ Uandinteh iLrr Sfxnnimsf^n^JaJt^ 
200 J OT fnr the philtic roEoniiig aat\ protomcfu^ of thin low Ui puberty ctut«mn, tte 
riq^Rqivt, Das Kimd^ (012, It, pp. 174, 170, 771, 714, Wemeu oJrDuniBJDibaljite Ibo J^r™ji 
rr/iffam tq obtain oEFtprin^ (tVf, Orooke,XutUty to Indl* In rantom tuid RltuO,"' Jmttit. Roy 
Amhrop. Inst., lOlti. XUX, p. 346), 

* i^mhluir, he., pp. 40, 41. 60, 

* R. H. MqlhEn™, £{/> Aqfrjs an tAr A barisinal Trihfs €/ A'fir 5q«flA IFrahj oir^f ridtorw 

lim. p. 141. 

' R. H. !i[ntliDiiOi, t.c.t pp. 

* €J, Thp iVdulu won! for hull^roaurr {lunre^muLnil uid the. mun^tatirq ot jitiEflitn.1 ^piritHi 
of ibir ISflri. P. W, Schmidt. " Dip ^sielium; (hjj Anmdq.’'' Z./.lT., IWIS, pp, BOJ. 

* Cf. J. 0. Fraxdr. '^'Thn Oiij^ of Ofcumciiionu'' Tie Indfjnnd^t 1904^ p, 

Idoni, TofeTwMm qmf Kxognmy, lOlO, IV, p. I SO. lUilir<lin, fJas Sdbet, /ladpo, mi, p. 409 , 

" Prioritivq Ran imd Eni-lniiunont.” Jomnt. PegrAo^vd., II, p. J7S, 

' A .r. N. [Zknnwqrnf. Tht Ban eJtAe Bon, I0l4, pp, ]}0. 111. 
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Tlie Garabawa of Kataina hold a irrestliiig contest on the? sainc oct^^noi near 
to a pole et^cted in the village which seetiifi to e vtubolixo the pmweaa of the youtlifi. 
So long as it atanda they will be strong, but if it fails down do othar will be erecteel 
until the youth have grown up and another geaeration token their placcJ Among 
the Xamdji the aewly ebetunebed boys had to stop m the bush for a year. Thb 
year commenced with the rainy period ■ the boys had to make a cleariag^ sow the 
seed, and when they had brought the harvest in they were permitted to return lo 
the Msc of the tribe,* 

The festival of Passover,, odginally a vernal initiation cereinony,* waa combined 
with the hist-fruit aacrilice of Mnssot.* 

Puberty ia the period in human life when man aexj^uires the power to 
propagate his kind.® hence also, in a symbolical peojeetton to nature* the 
power ** to sow the seed of future boniestAccording lo the Xulm, t lie 
clan will die out if people spoil ** the durtn harvest by untimelv coitus, 
for the old men will not be able to be reljoru.^ The reason for this taboo 
was given by a Xuba to Frobemus. " A man may not luivc intereourjie with 
his wife when she is enceinte.^"* The earth is the woman, the com the 
child in her womb. After the aorghum-harvest the pcriixl of sexual liberty 
commences and the eirt-uiucl&iou feHtivab arc- held.* The Dakka put the 
foreskms of the initlateifi Into a hole a« sacrifice to the earth, wliilc the Du mi 
hide them in mountain caves with the bull-ioarera,^® which forcibly rcniimis us of 
the Galloi dashing their genital organs against the image of the mother-goddeAK 
and of the blood with which they bespattered Her snored pine-tree,” As in the case 

* TrEtaeami!, f.e.* pp. !&,% fftfl. The rile Im put hi ihc true light by TreroeMup'* Tvtnark: 
Thk ia alotnst BerUinly « phallic rite. Pren leMlay « pereoD wiilimg to iuattlt anniher will 

Umch a pole wul MV, * Your Catbor/ " C/, TWiaanu?. linum Superjititioiu itttd C**tom». iai3. 
pp. 4iHl, 511, U. R. E^almer, Xote on Tn4.«M df Tatemianv and kjim at her C'Uvtdmi in UauiLa- 
locul,^ 11^10, p, 

* L, rrolK^u«, UjkI Afrika ^^pruc*. 1013. IIL Rwcoe, iu deHm. Rtjjf, .4nCirxi|p. 
tiXl9, p. i SG. Deanott, t.c. WeuJe, p. lOh. 

* R^heillL, “ The Paisuage of the RhI ifan, |l»23, p. 71. fijrm, “ Ps»orer and luitU- 

add,” iftitf,, p. Ub 

' V/* Vk, Ndwaek. Lfkr^nek dkr A«6niii>tcA«A i gkii, tl, p. l4Ji, 

* For iMt iupoot ol puberty eatemouiln, r/. J. G, FfdAr* On same cenunoiiioA of ibe Central 
Auitnlian Tribes,” AuntralEjui AaBOcIatiim for the Adrancetnent of ikiencr, PrtKcMiug^ of 
Secrion U, jeoi, p, 3l», 

* ty, Athartn. I'eifo* Book XIV', H>Tnu 3. fiUaxa 14, R. T, Grifhth, H^amt ttu 
r«ia, u, im* p. 174, 

'* L. Frobeniiu, f.c,, HL, p. lO, 

* L. FrobMUTw, l,c„ III, p, il4: If a wcunjia u with qlutd mi this time the ram catinnt 

riped.^' Ihid„ p, 133 (Ilakka), 

* L. Fmbenios, L,e„ Ill, p, 133. 

>• L, Fmbeniiix,tll* p. 13®. 

“ Fiuer, Ad«w, pp. 233. 234. The ifothef-Gwldew ” wm «p«riaUy reTerenwd ia care*. 

KeptLog. pp. 124, 194. 


E6n£[M .—nnd Puberty CfiKiwi»es, 1&5 

of th& Dukka, " tU^ bufial of this fwvered psuna was mteuded to fe^rtilizff tUo 
ground/’* 

Auother arua in which we iind this close association between itiitiation- 
rites and food plants covers Xorth Australia, the Torres Straits UUmda, 
and cert-iiiii Mcianeslan tribes of Xew Uumea^ The Kakadu hold their " kuloh ” 
oeremonv in connection with initiation. The kulori ” is a special kkid of vam 
which is regarded oa “ hot/” as it requires special treatment before it can be 
eaten. 

Alter a vatu cotniniinion the novices are called ** kulori meD.^ A similar 
ceremony performed at initiation anioiig the Melville fsbndem throws some light 
ou the meaning of this rltuat. While the sldiming of the yams was in progress 
the men sang time after time Yams, yon are our fathers/” As a result 
of the performance of this eeretnony all kinds of yams would grow pleati- 
fijl!y.» A Srccondaiy reason for the association of the yam ceremony with 
initiation ^eeitis to Lie In the fact that these yams are covered with little tooto 
which look like very strong hairs* These roots are called itjimoia/” the 
same being applied to the hairs un the armn and lega.^ At a certain phaae 
of the [icTemony each boy had his head put into a bark pitchi ”” w'itb a 
ft‘W yam*, and in this position lie was held under the water for about half 
n mixuite* As the yams had whiskers.’” their close associationB with the heads 
of the boys w'ns supposed to be efEcacious in atimnlating the groa'th of the hair 
oa the faces of the latter* We here have tangible evidence for the projection 
of purely aathropic concepts into nature. The Ijovb w'onld have to light and 
kill their fathers in the primal boitle before they could have accesa to the women 
and thufl multiply their own species,* As the ysm^H whiskers are aubotitntod for 
thp whiskers of the boys, the mnJtlplication of the plant is substituted for human 
multiplication, and eating the yams is snbsrituted for eating the old males, the 
” fathers ” killed in the battle. The same eonnection between puberty and ^'oms 
is found at laija in KiwaiK There are two phases of the initiation ceremony. The 
first is showing the buU-roareF* which enauns a goo<L crop of yanm^ sweet potatoes, 
and boinmas. At tho second ceremony, called “ mogoixi/'' the *' orara,” the wooden 
image of a nude woman^ fa shown to them, and they arc told that this ensures a good 
supply of sago," The bull-roarer is called tlie mother of yams.’”^ According to 
].,andtmann there are two mnio elemcnte in the moguru iiutiation ceremony ; one of 

' FrarxT, p, 237. Cf, nko Fmhsuitti, ^.c.^ lU, pp. 135, 172, fill, 273, 

= B, Spsaosr, Tri&fs of tA* *V4Srit«rw Tirriiirry of AtuTiYifui, 1014* p, 147. 

’ B. Spencer, Ja, pp, 103, 103. 

* B. Spcocfjr, he.* pp, 02, &3. 

^ Wa hen* kccapt tha viaw of human urLgiai token by Dvwin* AHnnsoo. ond Freud. 
Cf. J. -T* AtkmKia* FnmaJ JLoic, 1003* a FretKl, J'oiein and rdhtid, 1919. 

* .\. C. Haddoou Cambtidiff ExptdUvan to Torru Strailjf. V, p, 310, 

’< J* Ctislm«B,Jakini, fast* 1903. XXXllL pp. 113. *10, lift, 
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th«M Rf«n ncL&mly to fighting and the other contaiuH (.-ertALti i$exual exeetecd to 
ensure the productivity of food planta,^ 

The ghrl'a itutiation ccremoDV at the Hood Pomnaub ia performed with the 
intention of bringing luck to the plantations ] like the Oriental festivities of Adonis 
and similar gods. it may be regarded as a special local development of one dis¬ 
associated phase of an initiation ceremony.”^ 

We believe^ therefore^ we have shown that the cult of the *' young god ” was 
developed out of the ritual of initiation. Beyond this vre shall not go at present, 
and we shall only try to indicate a .sidutioa for one of the questions that can be 
asked in this connection. 

On a level below that of agricuitura we are acquainted with ceremoniea which 
aim at increasing thi food supply and are doeely connected with initiatioD** These 
are the in^icAtuina oewwjtid of Central Australia. In Anstrulian Toternism, 1 have 
tried to show that these ceremonies are surHvals of a pre-human pairing-seaRoti.* 
The " magical " actions performed are HymbolicaU ne, unconsciouii Imitations of 
coitus, and the fixation of a certain period of the year for the performance of these 
rites the mdiniEnt of the original pairing-season. 

In a brilliant book on Greek religion (TAemis. 1912}, Miss Harrison lias shown 
the importance of the idea of the ** Eniav^toa tiainioji,"' the pcriodkal reappeaninee 
of the divinity at spring, which was also the new year, She also gives abundant 
reason for asfiummg that the " £niaulO(f dainuni iwt# or^imtily a phaliofi. Hrnix 
it ANwiJf Mow to owe step furlhet mid e^tpiain tfir periods reappsiravc^ o] the 
demon by the vngiml periofliaty of the aesrual itnpidte, nitber than the periodicity" of 
food-supplies.* 

In a totemic Kocietyj the multiphcotioii of the totom-amimil h sabstitut^l for 
that of the huiimn species ; in an agratiari community we find corn or flowers 
sprouting from the body of the dead god. We shall therefore iissume that originidlv 
inficAiwwia riici were perfonntd in Asia itinor, Arabia. Hcllaa, etc., a» a spniai 
phase of the oeremoiUBS, a»d ihoi it from this prototype that the adt of the 

ytHtny yoil find the tijrmrmH rifoal irera det^oped. There are two exjJaiiJitiom* for 
the a.tAocitttiou of these intichiuma rites with imtiotiop ceremonies. One would be 

I IjitgEJiumn. Msgio ia the Baildinv of Uou«^," AtSn Afcoeaw, Huma^t^ofn. t, 

Abo, 1020, /grm, “The Folk Tslea of th? Kiwu Papuuu.^' Site. Sd. Ftnnitit l&lV 
pm 335t*5^4. hlem, Kitpoi Fapuaju of Brtihh XrwOuinta, 1^7, p, 360 , \\\ X, 
Cnerptored Nfv Gotneit. 1920, pp. 185-7. f Jus pritour noetia ” liko Ejujuo.} ^ 

* Uhddoil, Jfvsntflbn/. 11. cf Ifsddtill, " Hfiad.HlUWOZa,** i/ctini, JjyJIArap. ItiMf., XXtlll 
(lOOlh p. 217, <y, t’. G, Seliftnan, TAe JfdinierintM ff MritUk Ktv (fuiiirat 1810, 

» For * dwcriptlon of these witiocEOl^ w the wrlhlmoniq works ol Sikmcf noti Oillcti. 
jStrehlcFW', oto. 

*For the p*iriiig-«Mi3, «« HiHory of ipos, 

p. £5. 

» Cf. -TArtiui, p lii. iStinily the dteirr for food tiuinot b»Te bwm ix^riodh. llkr the «jciiid 
iiiBtinrt.} 
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tJuit, if w« giant die otigmal sexual cbaraeter of these rites* their aaeoeiatiou with 
puberty ceremonies bccomea self-evident and the otUer^ that if Reik h right In 
explaining puberty cererooniee as ncpctitioQB of the struggles in the primal horde 
between the Old ){aJe and his sons,* these battles for the women can obviously only 
have been fought out La the pairing'sesfion. On the other baud, there seema to be 
more than the accidental connection between agricultuie and intichioma rites which 
has been pointed out by Prazer.* For as we show in another pupor, the god regularly 
dieji to ensitre the food supply of the agncitUurtetf just tu the totetn-anitnal must be 
kiltedf eaieH^ and then multiplied^ 

In this d.ose and periodic connection between coitus (multiplication} and death, 
we see the survival of a pre-hunmn pairing-season when the life of a Cyclopean horde 
was dominated by the r^urrence of battles between the males of the horde for the 
possession of the females. This explains why the marriage of the god is ao often 
oonnected toith his death, and why he ia often 6orn of ituwsf* for before the primal 
horde came into contact with others of its species this most have been the only 
possible t>'pe of sexual union,* 

‘ till* U tl» point ol vi*w ot FlcAft^Rcaz, Dim Kittd^ 1913,. VoL It, Cf t. E. Huruoti* 
Themis, 1913, p. 433, *' Tbs EchiCdI nijd Fertility” 

^ Th. Eftlk, “Dw PulMititanten dcr WIMen,^' Prfidletnt der Stii^itmspsgchcitogtt, 1919, 
Thic Kolutiao propodod for tho connection of initiation mnd the now yoir by J. E. Hutuont 
Tikciaui. 1913, p. S48, l» only partly oomet, in io Far sa Um ooromuiUal i» a npotitioo of 

the Acxnal battles fought oat in the piimal hdtdc. 

' J, G, FracoT, T*)tsmUm ai*d 1910, h t IV, p, 19, 

* CV, FnHui Totsm ontf Taboa, 1910, 




NOTK OX THE DM'OTCRY OF SOMK RLK’K-PAINTIKGS NKAB 
KONOOA IRANGt IX TANGAXY'IXA TERRITORY. 

[With Plates XIX-XXLj 


By T, A. il. Xash, FJ=:.S. 

Game Pretermtion Depafltneiit.) 

While exploring an area of very dense bush Ln the neighbourhood of Komloa trangi 
lart Novembert 1 came upon a cJeJiring surrounding a sinalL, roclsy, and very steep 
bill whose aidea bristled with enormous slabs of projecting gneiss (Pis. XIX and XX). 
These outcrop® stand at an angle of about 45” with the aubatiatum, and, owing to the 
great height of the projecting rock* form shelves at their base which, oa they f*ee 
X.W* and the prevailing wind la S.E., can never receive any rain, Thia place, 
with its natural sheltera^ struck roe as eminently suitable for rock-paintingSt and 
1 asked my boya whether any existed there. They said there w'ere none, but that 
some miles aw'uy at a place called Simbo there were somCj but of thcEC I had already 
heard. The hill being very steep, and the spot a long way from the nearest native 
** shamba;" or from any recogniaed bush-path, J thought it probable that none 
of them had ever troubled to explore the hdbside, and I accordingly decided to 
investigate the matii.T for myaclf. After scrambling about for ten minutes I found 
mV first drawings, and before long had found Quite a number, ^ost of them arc 
in rather a bml state of preservation, and in many of the places where they have 
kept in the best condition they are spoilt by the jumble and jchftoa of drawing super- 
imposecl upon drawing. The pigment used in everi' case is red, aomotimes of rather 
mil orange colour and sometimes purplish. Some of the druwiiig!i are outUlua nnly^ 
and others Lave been filled in with pigment. Most of the work is very crude and 
unfinished, yet in places very skilfub (spociullv where animals liavc been depicted, 
and that the artiste were close observers of nature is shown by the perfect stance 
ami curves w hich they gave, in particular, to the giniffes. 

The following are deacriptions of some of the better pomtiti^:— 

fl) All dsphant, with what would appear to be a man driving it with u stick 
from lx*hlnd. Since the figure is not actually holding the stick, it may be a pre¬ 
sumption to conclude that it k driving the elephant, hut the peaceful pose of the 
man would seem to preclude any idea of his himting it. The curious hole in the 
hind part of the etephont^s belly is due to the fact that a chip of rock has fallen 
out from here. This animal w'oiild seem to l>e a eroos between the Indian and 
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African clepbant. The dimennom of the picture arc 2 from tip of tnmk tobactof 
man, 17| uirchj^; height of mau inches, Tho proportions of the ejepbant ire oa 
near comecrt as I could dmv them, but the human hguje should be ver^' slightly 
more elongated, leek of space preventing my making this correction. The rock^ 
surface curves round, and hence the appearance of the elephant going upbllL Clotic 
inspection of the pitnting is neccBsarj- before the outline can be made out, as the 
colour has faded considerahh\ but when looked at in detoil it will be seen 
depicted In Tcxt'fig, ! and FI. XXI, Fig* 1. 



no I,—namso (?} arjmiAST. (aaa h,. no, 

<2) This painting dearly represents two giraffes, and i« by far the best finbhwl 
of any 1 found, though unfortunately there are other drawing^! superimposed. The 
dimensions arc; from month to tip of tail, 18J mches | From hump of bju-k fo tip 
of forc-boof, \2\ inches. (Te*t-fig. 2 and PI. XXI, Fig, 2.) 

{3) An incomplete fragment, representing the hind quarters of a girafl*?, 
(Text-fig. 3d 

(41 This fragment might repreficut anything, bat it gave me the impreaaion 
of « rhinoccroB round whose forc*limb i device comparable to the FJoutb American 
1»oUr had been flung. I admit this is highly fanciful. (Text'fig, 4,) 








R^itk-Paitiilpgif w«ir Kondoa Iraugi in Tanganyika Territory^ 
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(5) I tak« thiii to be nt dekematie dmwiui; of » qmie human figure. My only 
rea^nd are that the am-liko appcndagi? i» composed of five lines and that the 
general shape somewhat recaJla a human form. The feet of the original are very 
hazy, but they appear somewhat as 1 have drawn them. The head is composed 
of sfven complete concentrie circles, fol]awe<J by eight incomplete ones, which are 
continued down Into the body in the form of two lines. The first of this aeries ol 
circles is projeeted into only one median line which runs down into the S gonitiU 
organ; the second is coutiuiicd into two iinets, running down one on each side of 
titc penis and possibly symbolical of the scrotal saes- The Tcmnining of these 



incomplete dtt'les send a line down into each leg. In those placei in the legs w here 
the lines ar»! clear enough to Ih": i;otint4>d thetP would appear to t» eight or possibly 
nine, but where these extra two or three come from I could not make out. One 
wonld have liked to have foumi only five lines running into each leg, but there aro 
certainly more. Thi^ length of the tigorc is 42 tticbes; width of bead, 9f inches ; 
length of ami, 11 inches. (Teit-fig* 5.1 

(01 On the left of thn Hgure jast d^rihefl- and ftomewhat above it, ts another 
rather similar figure; this, however, is in an extremely bad ntate, and little can 
he made out. except that it possesses one arm- the left ill thia case—and that this 
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T. A. 51. Xa$h.— Ditc&tvrff of jRocl-Paintiitff/i near Kondca Irangf. 

anil, unlike that in (5), is not strctchLHJ right ant but curres in towanb thp l^iody* 
Thfre would appear to be something above the head. (Tejtt-fig. 6*) 

(7) The hind-quarters of some animal, fText-fig. 7 and PI. XXI, Fig. 3.J 

(8) A sketch of part of the rock; to show the number of different drawings, 
and renmante of drawings, in the Tjcimty of the schemntie man (5). (Teit-fig. 84 

(9) A fairly weU-presen'ed drawing, but wliat it b supposed to resejuble ! have 
no idea, (Text-fig, 94 

(10) Another raysterj- drawing. My boy says that it reminds him of the way 
the native children draw a hand in the sand ; they firat dmw a eirde aud then 
draw five Lines radiating torn it to represent the fingem. However, this would 
seem an extremely far-fetched expIaiiAtiou of thb drawing. (Text-fig. lO.J 

In conclusion. J wish to acknowledge the kindness of Jlr. Potts, of thu Gaiiie 
Freaervation Department, for permission to use •wnie of the photograph^ publishwl 
in this paper. 
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Lkteoduction, 

In tli€ followmg pagra it is my mt4?ntioa to give a short survey, chiefly of the Utent 
pbyiqcal-aiithropQlogical ttsearcb in Finlanfl. It k of courw, impossible to give an 
exhaustive account in one article, and the research work iiegarding several pointw is 
not yet completed; it would, therettjrwT hardly even be desirable Co attempt to do 
80 for the time being. Much work* however, has been done in Finland of late in 
this respect, thus throwing new light on several uncertain pointa. For this reason. 
I take it, a short survey may prove of mtotcat to readers of this JournalH opecLaUy 
as it is difficult to get a clear idea in England of this latest research work, since the 
results have been published in various jaiirnals and. in many oases, m languagen 
which are but little known in England. I shall be glad if the short ocoouut which 
I am going to give awakens intoreat. so that later on, wJien our research work 
advances, we can ^ve more detailed statements by the experts on the subject. 

It may be useful to give in this intToduction a few facts of the hjstoij' of Finland, 
which may have n bearing on the developtnont of the Finnish people as they are 
to-day* The oldest mention in literature regarding Finns ia generally CGiifljdere<1 
to be in the last chapter of “ Germania ” by itwilus, which describes a rac® culled 
Feoni fthe Latin name of Finland js still Fennia ; while the Finns* own name for 
their native country hi Suomi): the desoriptioo is abort and vague, and there an* 
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different opmjonA vrhetter it, in tact, t« ymn:a nr to Lappfl^. I!fTodtffo$ 

(acoordiDg to G. R^z.im)i also to have had aorxie kind of an idf^a of tbe pjd^ti'tice 
of the Finns, whom he Includes smongst the Scythians trhich general name 

he gives to several different peoples. To u» Finns the statement of tferoe/rrfew, in 
which he mentions the steam-hath of certain ScythiaoH li^nng m the extreme north, is 
of special interest. In this steam-bath we may perhape recognme tiic original 
form of OUT national pride^the Finnish bath-house —which inslitutioa b 

unknown to oar neighbours the Scandmavians^ Lapps, and Slava. There ia hardly 
any historical record of the Finns duiiog the linst thonsand yeans a.t>. During that 
time the Finns atfll consisted of seattereti tribes, ooimpifKl in fighting among them- 
■el ves and in looting expeditions deep into the territory of the Scandinavians and 
Sla\'a, who retiLTned these visits to Finnish territory. About this time the Finns 
moved to their present coimtiy, eithcT acroas the Gulf of Fminnd or round it by 
land, which ptle^lonsly had a small Lspp population and in the most south-western 
part a population, probably coiLiisting of some Teutonic tnbe. which dbapi>cared 
and became merged with the Finns (the present Swedes in Finland came much later). 
To begin with, the Films only colonixod the southern part of Finland and only 
gradually moved more northward \ thna it was not until the ICtJi ceotiiry that the 
Finnish settlcmeot spread tci the out*of-the-way places in Centml and North Finland 
(StVefius), Being nearer the Central European centres of civilizatinu, the Swedes 
became Chrbtbns earlier and were united in one state. This enabled them to 
conquer the scattered Finnuh tribes by their cnuadcs during the yearn 115^12^13, 
At the same tune Swedish settlers moved to the coasts of Finland, where the popu¬ 
lation has remained Swedish to this day, retaining their Swedish Ungunge. From 
this time until 1809 Finland formed a part of the Eicgdom of Sw'edcn, as mentioned 
shortly by (I quote him, as m my opinion, lie, being n foreigner, b iikelv 

to give juflt the information which, from the foreign point of view, is uecefjaarj’ to 
understand eaBcntjal poinU]: " Thereafter the hiHttfry of Sw^*den bpconicfl the 
history of Finland, and for nearly six centuries these two isjuntrieii remained united, 
the Finns electing representutivea to the Swedish Parlbmcat, becoming a part of 
the EmjMre. and enjoying the same rights and privileges as the Swedisli people 
themselves.*' The whole of thU period coneiated of “ constnut warn with the 
Kijssians, who were successfully beaten oB by the combined effort of both the Swciles 
and the Finns,'* and it waa aot until 1809 that Russia giicccecled in conquering 
Finland, “ Although henceforth Hnder EuBdian dominance, the Finniah jHiople 
always enjoyed complete internal autonomy. Finland lias, in fact, since IiM>9 
existed oa a fully organized state, n constitutional Gfanil Duchy, with its own laws 
and institutions administered hy Finnish offitrlalpi, , , * The langviogca ol the 
people reiujuned Finnish and Swc'dkh.” In 1917, on December ffth, Finland waa 
declared independent, and made its independenec secure bv ita war in the following 
year against ita arcb-enemy, Ru.ssia. 
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Ax ta&y be seen iivm this abort geneixa] sim'ey. the peopJce with whom tb« 
FitJiB kavif comi? mo«t into contact d^iring the hUtoritjai period * and wdtb whom 
t here may be a fjueetioD of racial mixture to aay appreciable extent, are the iiiwedea 
4nd,ito a le6^ degree, tlie Lapp#. One hua vtU] to mcatioo tbe Rnsitiaivi, but their 
importance ba# been much Emaller. There have never been any Kuseian settiem In 
Pitdand in the ordinary ficnse. not even near t he liordcr-liner aa the Finuiah popula- 
tion, practienUy pure, extends far {Utf’i to miJeij from the frontier) ontaide the 
(Kflitical frontiers of Finland both in the east and the senth (the sole exception bemg 
St. Petembmg, which only goea bank 20it years, and b on all sides surrounded 
bv the Finmab Protestaot popiLlation of Inkeri tliigennaiiLand]}. Other foreign 
Eiationnlitie^ have played even a smaller part. Finlnnd tiAtiiraily took an active 
}jiftrt in all Sweden’s foreign wars, and, regarding ihi« point, (L Rttzius (a Swede) 
. , wars in which the Finns belongeti, usually, to the Hitr troops of 
the Sweijieh army ; at the i^ame time the RuasianH attai'ked Fin.luniJ, lootin;^ and 
burning, but were fought back by the brave peasantry of Fnihmtl.'" lluring the#« 
warn Finnish soldiers had to paee several years, even several decades, abroad, 
where maikv of them got married, thus admixing foreign bbuHl to their ^leople. 
Moreover, in the larger cities there have been for tioine time ttmull German and 
dewiflh colonies, and also, maioly In the eastern part, a number of roving gipsira. 
The area of the Republic of Finland, which lies between latitude, is about 

7(Hk miles in length and miles at ita widest. The pn^iit population is about 
^4 cnililion.^. About 'JOtk years ago the population was just under 000,000, but 
dropped, as a lesnit of the great war at that time, down to :f00.tKl0 ; it has thus 
luultiplied itself during 200 years approximately ten times. Goneblering its size, 
the country is still very sparsely populated, only alioiit 'ifi peTsoEu; per nquare mile. 
Of the 34 millions, about nine-tenths arc Finniah-speaking and one-tenth Swedish- 
speaking. The mitnber of other nationalities is ven^ nmall: about 5,000 Rnaaianii, 
mostly near the eastern frontier ; about 2,(i0(i Lapps in tbe extreme north ; and of 
other aationolities even fewer. As menticined above, there are a great number 
{r^veral hundred thousand)' of Finns living oa the Huasian side of the frootier, also 
u considerable number in Kortbem Sweden (previously atfio u groat number m 
Central Swenlcn) and in Northern Norwayt about half a million in 1 he U.S. A., and also 
smaller numbers in other countriea (r.y, Canada), The Swedish element in Finland 
may be considerctl Swe<ii}th more on account of their language tluin of their racial 
features ft will revert to this in full later on). Racial tkiundary not tally with 
the Unguktic frontiers. Bt-j*iile8 Swedes who have become Finnifih. there probably 
are oven monr Kioun, who, owing to historical eirciunstanceOf have adopted the 
Swedish language. It is c[iiite natural that. dmiDg the Swedish rule. Finns who 
hod been to school or otherwise risen to a prominent poaitiou often otlopted the 
cffficial language of the united country. TIue may be seen from the fumiiy names 
id numerouE Swctbsh-'ipeakjiig people in Finland, which are not really Rweflish 
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but merely mi»pelt Yamlnh wotda. Further, it moy he notke*! rea^rditi^ fsnntly 
oaroee that in the alden tmi^^ when those wha had family name* were in ibcr 
minority, it often happened that & family iiftrne wad given eiltnir by a nchwjlinjv^l**r 
or jw anny officer to their rtuboniinatei, wni in moat caaea the name Miven. of com^e, 
WAS 3wcdh^h. There are a great number of people in FinUnd who have thuA 
obtnbe^l A Swedish nsme without having Swedish anoMtore. 

Anthriipolouical Reseabcb tEOARDiso Fixuahu. 

Cari LinTHWu (" Patina Suecicawhilst dealing with the iDhabitanla of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, the following definition of Fiiuli (it may be worth 

mentioning that Lifln«ua through bin joniBep came into contact chieftv with the 
moat northern Finns, U living near the Lapp frontier) t '‘Ffnnonej corpora toroso, 
cupillia Bavis pmliiis. ocnloram iridibua fuscis*" Later investigation has prove^l 
that the report by Linntm** on the colour of the eyes of thn Firma la enoneous. In 
the edition, piibliehed in 18iM» by d. PriJitw, of Liniueuii* '' Fauiu Succkait is 
mentioned : “ Fcnnones (arte Slava Tatariaque ori|riuem debent.** J. fldrViM 
bad arrived at this rwnlE on account of his investlgariorw o^f sijc Finnish skulls, giving 
moat attention to brachycephaty (cephalic index about 8d), He piacea the Finna 
In the same group as Slavs, Afghans, Peraiana, Turks, Basques, Lapp, etc. 
(“ bmchycfiphalte orthognatb» According to the principles of elosaificatlon of 
Retziut, the French also ahtmid really belong to the same ; but without 
Aufficientiv knowing the antbropological qualities of the French, he thought them 
to be dolichocephalic, which opinion luw lewn quastied by later inveHtigationJ 
Already during the time of A. Rftzitut there were divergences of opimoii reganiing 
the origin of the F inni sh race. He writes in his work Ueber die SchudcLfomien 
der Nordbewohnef **: “There is hardly another Europt.^an people whose origin 
and racial rektloimhip ia more enveloped in darkness until the most recent tiroes, 
and regarding whom so many suppositioiiA bav'e arisen, tlmn the nice in question, 
The richneos of the language of this people, the beauty of ita ancient poetry and 
its glorious, brave and steady national character all give cvjdemje of great 

I Bmeliyoepbaly ia more promtuncKl aod more genenil in Fimact* tban in Finland—othi!^rwi«e 
a ckar pmaf that doUuhocophslv or brvhjrcopluly in lluiii»elT» do aoC |pve a dnfiiUK pnxif 
of the iH perinr menial qcialitin* (d a ruk, •• npinimi at times his boea inuliiied. lq scienii^n 
libmture, l(» be ia lavnar oJ doUdbwaphnly umiwrtt duliehfKnpJiiilii: natjr^ i| hut ma amcingat 
tV French). Hmi. FfnAow nayi on thij points Fur a lune tha opiakm mu peinlnat, 
oomvpnndin^ to tiiir idea ol the {niciteval ru£v nf Taraaic tbst the primtnm] rooe 

hwJ bf^n nhurt-fieodnl unil that ihart-lMSMlednBM tbriv?byi»|thaly]i wu proof of low-deTdop?<d 
hnun. L^Uf.InvwtigmlkiM has proved tbftM; to be fslw. Wo koov bmw titmi in (^rtiiKtiy, 
Ftunee, aiuJ Italy •bfwtrliMjlmlnBMi u not only widely tprea*i. bgt aljo tKat tJie bmchyijcpbol 
brain is several ittnM and ibowA iKittcr dovcloptmint tluin the doUnhwepkiU. Further, 

we know that a majacity of the mow qiiEiicnt ahuib are definitely ^LolkhuCBpKal/' [ montlDa 
tbeoe thtnsB only M» pmvo whit a decided influence '* mce *-fwling nud pitriotie priilo of the 
ttBCjirL-hcr c *n hare ovwi on bia ernootifio o|Hiuoadi. 
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anceatori.*' Referring to the invcstigatiooa of Keyter, the historian, A. Retzius 
comes to the conclusion “ that the present Finns are deecendanto of the Scythians, 
who were very numerous and powerful in former days-” According to Keyset, the 
primeval inliabitonts of Europe were a “ Turanic ” race of Lapp or Finn tobee. 

Of the other upholdem of this opinion may be mentioned Amdi, Bask, Pridwd, 
and SilssoH. A more popular version than the division into human races, given 
by . 4 . Retzius (four races: dolichocephal» orthognathae et d. prognathe, and brachy- 
cephal® orthognath* et br. prognath»)t has become that of Blumenbach (already 
introduced by LinutMus). He distinguiahes five different varieties according to the 
continents, as known; Caucasian, Mongolian. Ethiopian, American, and Malay. 
The Finns and Lapps he counts among the Mongolian variety. C. V. Uaartman 
regards western Finns (Hamaliiset, men of liame = Tavastland) as original Finns, 
whereas he places the Karjalaiset (men of Karjala = Karelia) of East Finland at 
relations of Arabians. Hueek docs not approve of this theory of Blumenbaeh as 
regards the race of the Finn.% but holds that the peoples of Finnish family are a 
race of their own : . qu* et a Caucasica et a Mongolica differat/* Uueck 

gives a short sUtemont of the various opinions regarding the mutual relationship 
of the Finns and f.apps and abo their relationship to Teutons, Slavs, etc,, which 
opinions have been put forward by Malie-Brun, Pinkerton, Burdock. Bory de 
Saint-Vincent, and Parrot. Of the scientists, who came after Uueck. the foUowing 
may be mentioned, in addition to those whose names have been given above 
Wclcker, Rud. Virchow, de Quat ref ages and Bamy, ti. Retaus, C. Loo4», E. ^ordenson, 
R. Tigerstedt, G, Ueinricius, O. Engstrom. K. Balhton. F. W. WesteHund. M. Okrr- 
Blotn, 1. Wilshnan, 1*. Kajam. M. Schroderus, Kai Donner, S. E. IFicA/nann, 
M. WaUenius, E. Iforia, //. R. Malmio, and Artnas Rnotsalainen. Moreover, 
various abort and long anthropological treatises have been published during the 
last few wars, amons others, by Vdino fjtssila. Osv. Streng, T. A. \ uarxnen. 
OlofSievers, Karl Sickul, K Bildin, Bj. Sddrrstrom. J. F. Blomyvist, W. Lojander, 
W. Pipping. J. J. Kanonen, and Y, K. Suomtnen. The most extensive and 
important investigation has been made by G. Retzitu. a Swede, and by K. BallsUn, 
F. W. Westerlund, /. WiUkman, and Yrjd Kajava, all Finns. The foUowing is to 
a great extent baaed on the articles of the last mentioned. K . Bdllstkn has measured 
over 100 skulls of Finns. Uppa and some other people of Finnish family. 

The work of G. RetAus. “ Finska Kranier jiunte nigra natur-ocJi literatur- 
studicr inom andra oinriden af Finsk Antropologi,” published in 1878, is probably 
the best^known work dealing with the anthropology of the Finns. I quote in a 
condensed form his description of the two chief tribes of FinUnd: Himalaiset 
(Tavastians) living in the western part of the country, and Karjalmset (Careliana) 
inhabiting the eastern part 

//dindfowet.—” Structure of body : stning, solid, broad-shouldered, and generally 
inclined to be broad, plump, with big-built limbs, of average height, . . . 
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felToag muscular sycitcm. Cotour of sttn: fair ^ , Hood: osarub^ 

liig.^ short, and broad jlbmchycophalk),^ but not really kigli^ often fairly 
aogiilar witb highly developed ^ tubera parietfllia/ fact: big, long, but 
piopurtionately even mure brood, , t - lower chin highlv developed . . . 
*Vo« ■ imall, fairly broad. IriA: fair grey-bbej or mofe often blue- 
grey, varving to grey or blue-white, flair: fair on the top, atraighr. 
Oroirth of btttrd: generally poor.” 

Kar)aifii»et^^“ Stmriwf of Wyleas atrong than that of HamHliUiiet, more 
aliin and of better prup<irtionB, ulttn of abtpve average height; numcioiiB 
oppearanceR of individuals of fairly tall height, Cotour of jjtin - darker 
than Tavostiani^ or ioiiiewhat aollow, fltad: , , < pTOfrtjrtSntiate, 

fairly short (brachyeepholivj . , , Fact; proportionately long, but 
generally of a proportionally srnall width . . . Yo*! ,- long, straight, 
and of good proportionii. Mharp , , . iris: darker grey-blue . , . 
ffttir: * . , generally chestnut-brown, , , , usually eutly, often 
thick. Gfoicth of bentd: seema to be fairly pottf,” 

TIdi diviaion into the westeni group, HM^altiiyet, and eastern, Ktirjalaiwt, may 
be coniidered the chief division of the Kinnkh jn-ople. The remaining groups (of 
which 6'. RfJzuu meutiotw two; in Central h'inliind, living between tJ.e Hjunaiaiset 
and Karfalaiaet. are the gavolaw^t ;mea of Savo), an<f, in north-eastern Finkmi, 
KainnlaiMt (Kwaemans), In addition to thew may be mentioned Varaina-k^ 
miomoUiMt (proper Finns) of the south-weat. Satahuntalaiset (men of iSaUdnmt*) of 
the most weatem part., Umtmaalaiset (men of t’liflimaa) of the moat semtham part, and 
Pohjalainet (OstrobotliriiansJ of the ahoies of the Gulf of Bothnia, all different 
vmietie* of these two chief tribes Karialaiset and Hamalabet. 


Lapps. 

Before inviog a deUOcd survey of the claraeterUtica of tie Finns, it may not 
be out of place to give . short mention of the Lapps, on whose relationship with 
the Kinns opinions huve often differe,!. The Inoguage of the Upps is related to 
the Finnish language, but opinione vary whether they belong reciallj to the Finnish 
family of peoplea or whether they «e of s difierent race, which has adopted a 
Imigntige related to Finnish, bat which in tije beginning was foreign to them Th, 
Lapps number in all about SO.OOn. most of whom (ebont 20,000) live in Xorwa 
6,(too Id Sweden, 2»000 in Finland, and 2.000 in Kussia. * 

-reng^ Me The Anh. Wnnpng to lie tat g„up, .eem „ fc; „„„ 

«»oniu,K to Bei-wn.. “ the hagret rnmnsl .Imli. hnowc to enthropolcg,. E.~e^|- ^e , 
xtroutun oi Xhe Imot ii partkolaclv itiringiy devckfpixl/' T die tway 

* Cephalic Hiiiei, fiaed by AdsViw, ahrvwr Tuiatiom maud «l ih- ta * 

™.oepb*bc (7a'b to 80 9J. ' ^ 
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According to an articit: hy Kaja^xi on the Lapp, i give a few of their charao- 
teriaticsi The height of maloa according to different ackntists is i&2-16l cm. 
(the ahorteat t«so in Kurope), but the measupernenta obtamed during more recent 
times show an improvement on the earlier onea—probably owji^ to better living 
conditiona—as ia the case with aeveral other peoples; cephalic inden. according to 
various scientists, is between 81 and 87, thus being distinctly bracbycephalic ; 
the relative width of the ia bigger than that of other European people; about 
50 per cent, have dark eyes, and about 75 per cent. dark, straight hair j the growth 
of beard and hair generally b poor; the colour of the fikin h a little darker than 
that of the Finns ; the lower extremUbs are lelati^-ely the shortest in Europ; 
the bone structure shows certain protoino'rphio oliatacteri&tica. 

/£itofw;Ti. one of tlie n\03t prominent authorities on the Lapp^ dcMtibes thr 
Upp as follows;— Head fairly small, round; Forehead, low; cheek-bone^ 
prominent ; lower chiu ruther weakly develoi»ed; eyes small, straight and brown ; 
nose often low but not very wide ; hair dark* straight; Wrd thin and uautiUy of 
lighter colour than hair ; akin white or yellowiah ; kgs compratively abort, often 
crooked I hands and feet small. While the Lapp thus gives the general appear^ce 
of being alight, he is, however, strong and of great enduranco. He is eapedidJy 
uBod to carrj-ing heavy burdens and makitig long joumep on foot; on account 
of this, his walk is of a peculiar swaymg gait" 

Some Tcaearchers regard the Uppa as benig a i>athoIogical race, who degenera^ 
owing to luifavoiirabk surroimdingc, whereas others regard them as l>elon«ing 
to the lEo Bigotkn race. Stmiz suggests the possibility that they may be the remainder 
of the joint primeval race of the white and the yeUow races. However this may 
be, I would like to pay particular attention to the fact that, nfl may be gathered 
by comparing the above deficriptions with each other, the colour of skin, hair, and 
eyea o! the Upps ie thus darker than thtm of the Finoa, and they are shorter ro 
height (difference about 10 cm.); hmchyoephaly is more strongly prevalent than 
with the Finns, and their general appearance ia described aa slight, in direct contrast 
to the sturdy and strongly built Finn {especially may be noted the mention by 
that the Finnish skulk are the biggest kuown to anthropology, and has 
stetement regarding the strong lower chin, which is in direct contrast, with that 
whmb itiemen saya tcgardmg the smallness of bead and weak lower chin of the 
Lappa), it will be useful to hear these facte in mind when continuing in the following 
the study nf tJie chanioteristics of the Fiims- 

Cofertm of Haif and of ihe Fmw.'f. 

We will inviHtigate first the roktfr of Aoii- of lAe Finns. As n>ay h>> 

seen from the above, ff. Retzim states that the irk of HimalaiMt and Kafjidjiis^:t 
k fair, the hair of the fotmer is fair and straight, that of the latter brown and i urly. 
R. rirrJWi#, who has travelled extt^n-dvcly tn Finland, says on the auiu' subject! 
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" 1 »JB Ebl« to saiiimiiriie my eijtericnM as a whole aa regards the colour of the Fijin* 
as follows:—We hsTe, uj fact, not eetn ony dark FinnB at all, none at all 1 am sblo 
to My, Persons heving brown eyes were so rare that 1 hat-e tcconled only a few 
eaeea, and even these could hardly be called wholly dark. Otherwise thm are aU 
shades of blue, often the tnoet light watery blue, from a nearly white blue to Die 
darkest blue; very often grey-blue shades could be seen. Wherever we were, either 
east or west, we tnosUy encountered blue eyes and, generaUy Breaking, a fair- 
coloured eldn ... It can. therefore, be concluded without any doubt that 
one may investigate any tribe in South FinJand-I am not speaking of the coast* 
but inland distiieta in South Finland-and all of them are fair. .Ind it certainly 
■a of the greatest importance that we now know that the Finns are fair, and thus am 
not m any way connected with the brechycephalic, described a* dark, in Germany 
Fra^e and Italy. There are thus also fmr brachyeephaKta, as the brachycephaly 
ol all tie Finnish tribes Uving in Finland is beyond any doubt." Alter mentioning 
that a great number of men of learoing coodder Finnish peoples ss a sub-class of the 
Mon^lran r^, whose chaiacterUH,.* am yeUowish sldn. dark hair, and dark eves 
branhy«pbaifc skuU. and s%ht atnictuie of body, PircAott- say, ; " The Finns in 
the iruddle parts of the country, where Atyan migration has not erfended are big 
snd strong jwple with light-blue hair and fair eyes, although thev poassM typicallv 
short bM^ According to Sa/ora, 78 pet cent, of Finns have fait, blue or giev 
^es, and 67 per cent, fair hair. For comparison it may he mentioned that, wcording 
to the new and ent^ve “Anthropologic Suedca." hy Lundberg-IMer.. the 
pement^ of farr-eyed Swedes (Sweden) is 86.9, mUed-coioured 8-1, snd bn,wu- 
eyed 5 ■ 0; accor^ to the same researcher, e-ft per cent, in Sweden have fair hoir 

(1 3 rTle^T'b^ t brown-black, sui 

3 per cent black; 3.3 per cent, ate red-haired. According to ff, Httriu, - The 

colour of tbe eye« m Sweden h IT- 4 por cent, blue, 19-3 per cent eiev mt f 

mi,^ (rnelim), and f S p. cent. bmwn. The oelcur ol the SL of 

hr t ’“^ 0 *' ^ 21-« 1>« cent, brown. O-S per cent 

black, and 3-3 per cent, red." F. ff. (Fodertoud has arrived at the WloaS 
tem.lt by the mveirtigation of 4.650 Finns (male): " Blue eye, sod fair h.i, ^ 
prrv^enl wrth about 3,3 jut cent, amongst the Swedish-sjieaking, but slightiv I ™ 
or about 30 per cent., am.ingct the Finnish-speaking; amoiuaj ,hc l^e ' J b 
perwiis are slightly more prevalent; in Katjala and Vorth Pohls .ir' 

The ^erence m thus tnt» great as has been thought up to now The rZ f 
t.c. the great majority, is made up of a mired tvne wb), ■-hf-u ™iinindcr, 

other, all those who have grev-bmwn eve^ Wh!! *■ ‘""'"P-' 

is thus a small difletence ^lii, reapecT: Dm L 'l ’’T 

moving e«t or northward. To illustmte this I willXT^^ 
according to Amongst the .Swedish-speskiu: 
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Houth-West Finland tl.«a «f 50 to 5* pat «nt. b)u*-fyed; adiongst ‘5'“ 

.making poimbtion of East and North Fiobnd, 40 to 42 J^r «nt.; .» othet 
io Finland the , 0 -rvent.ge Inila beta«n these nom^. 

„« atnonfist the Saediah population on the coast form 0 to 10 per <^ent.. m 
and NorthKioland 19 to '20 per cent. The gieateet nn».t«t ol <l«V-ey«i 19 «“ ■> 

arc in North Finland. In West an<i Sonth-Weet Finland th™ erej.«yed. Jo to 
37 p,.r cent, m other plncea in FinUnd, JO to 32 per cent. The peatest numb r 
of bCo«n.h«ied is in Emrt Finlmtd (Karjaltdeet. 40 per cent.) and the least m ^ 
Finland (30 [art cent.).* In the figure, given above, tie claa^catton m ^e 
poupa has. in vationa caeea. tahen place in accordance w.tb ; 

varying, and for this teaeon I have quoted them, such .m they 

tiona An observant teadet trill, however, notice fmm them the taut th ^ 
Finns are a -listinctly fair people, and the difference from the Swedes m 
,a small. In order to eapUin this fairness, it has lieen generally ^ 

been dne to a Tcutomc> admlvture. hut. on doser mvestigattou, one sees that^u 
explanation is not sufficient. It is noticeahle that the latpp mfttenee ffi M 
espeeiallv as legaxd. th.- eastern and northern ,>art.s. is greater Iban m "j 

mlMon, .tome Rusrian and gipy influence in the 

sufficient .0 explain the smidl difleienee in colour which ' 

comparison it may be mentioned that in t henorthem part. ^ 

irffinence is more noticeahle. there are fi.4 told. 1 percent. brown-ey«l, aceordmg to 
hnWhotg-tiWer*, whae the cotres|*ndlng figure lot North Ftntod is 9-0 per 
heingthus practically the .same.) Pajung attention only tothe colour of ^ 

one could, tm.ler the circunuriuttc^. hardly come to any other ^ 

tJie Finns are a Teutonic people, w ho have l»tn slightly mom mi^with the^ppo 
than the Swedes, and who have somehow adopted a language stnmge >« 

Talg into consideration other facts, a cooelusion oi this kind proves to bole* 
probable, f ender the cVeamsMum*. t/ie .eupporitma that the am, 

.eihd 0 / ,Ac reotoor. end o/ o/o.r rucr, «en» n«>m ^oWJe, To throwjj- 

liitional light on this, a lew more points may be p'”', 

paratively great the Finnish mixture is in Sw.dcn. one would expect, .f th Finns 

■ . bare m,«i. Uk. 

fve«, I nirtw**! wV4*tiisriUon- ctf pr«Mit KfltkriflMiU --n 

:.z:s -e. s «•- 

ths hfeicry <>r llie Fin^ wr 

I use hem ffi. emd " Tem.nie," .Ithongh “ TenO.ow nw..,. rather the 
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W«I» an ottgiiully dark-haired and dari-ey«l ««. that the Sweden would be notiw- 
ably dark aa compMod with the XorwegUiu. who« rakture with the Fmu ia amaU. 

im, however, la not the case. A point throwing more light in thi* respect u the 
•mthropoiogicai teaearch work of our neareat relatives, the h'stonnrea. who Jive on 
the ao^en. ahorea of the GoBof Pinknd. r.'rehow aa„ of the Eatoninn,; “ fair^ 
floured, and notaeldon. quit* lair, and bln«yed ” K. H Ofewo. published in 
h.. reaeareh work regarding then.; aa far aa f know it has not been prfnred. For 

wotk. Aeeo.^ to HdW. the colour of the iris of Eatoniona L, blue, p.,r 
. grey. 51 • i per cent.; tnelined to be green. 10-7 pet cent.; brown. 13- 0 per 

to IB fair, e-ia-ajper ; br^wo. 42^71 per per cent * black 

Th **^'.*70 ^tttight hair ia act mop,, prevalent than in Sweden '' 

Thus, nhont. 79 per cent, have fair eye,, and about «. ‘per cent, fair ha" l7the 

Th?^nd"‘® pof «nt.- p,acticaUv'the aan,,. 

_I« 1 .» KuiWd.«, that It ,a impossible to nccmin, fo, ,hfa fafaaJbv SoaudinaWan 
“.“"■'r Lapp iidlnence fa practically negligible u, Eatonin. The people w ltl, 

as Z rret^rT ”«ol. 

M cnfi frr^nmns, Russians, etc., are darker tTinm tt.*. r a ^ r 

the local conditions can eamly a« that the connection with tjre'^ 

W not been » Coe* an i, fa often though,' a^ o^Z^Zh^T^ 
obserantmna on flstotnan, .npim the theory that the tui^e.,^c, the Baltic ^ 

« a chanrePtrfatic which originally Iwkiunvl to this u... j ^ 

of Scandinurdati admixtiir*. as fa iianally presumed. ^ 

F. W a inv^tigaE#d abflut rsiPtive t 

and obtained the average height for Swydef ZfI: "1 r“"’' 

Fin^ l.tl«7.« ,nnu Cvearn 18d5-9S,, cou.,prison it mav “iZmcnr Z Z' 

Cve«. 1897^,. y.WW/.irefere reached n 110 ^ , ^ ; ’'®'**“"' 

Sweden), of the njjiw of 51 and 25. of i mm th * fin 

the same fact hoe laten noticed in several' dvibred coumril™ T”’ ' 

conditions. The material of H'flfcow contain., chicEy F,to, i' “ 
he hoa i^hed u ,v..n.ge height on the hfatodianmalnionrin ' 

the «Iande of 1.737 ran,. All the* figures bowever too smJi T" "" 
average height of a fully g™„„ ' '«• '0 prove the 

height oontinu«. longer, up to the age of about M Tl.' a "*"** **" 'if 

by ItVsfcchrad show, moving towarf e.i,t ,ud north. a^deZre."' 

vanona groups are ae folfnwa:— West Finns 1 Ritr j ' figures for 

■* “® - Swedes in Finland 




$t49,S 


0-6 9,™ 

$2.fi I 


SIV££)£/V 


RUSSiA 


$163,, 
<^ 71 ^ 5 * $ 57 ^, 


(/'ITr** 9163*7. 
rf7o,s* 953,a^ 

Fin' 


(tf170,0> 

q719|7 


SIAT yUPWpra TJJi ATKIUO* MlUUT ^TOP BOWJ. wwuni - 

tBQTEOM ROW) or TIIK ISHABCTAim £5 V4WOira. TAKTa OP FISUA3 

Kii=-Krtioiiu [SJorth PuhiK«o»*) =- {«3utt>. S 
H = Uimf!. »> ^ S»TO, Kj ^ K»rjia» (north m» 1 sonthl. .4 ~ 4knd 
Vii ’- VfttsitiAis-Js OoinL (’ = UufflawA. 

Ml other hcujlit nwswinrwOMiiitii twro bren taJoua of foliy giwm 
4, EUving, Oth«i aooordJjig lo iriMrttwJtj. oxwjpt ^ oicMuraciflntfl 9^^ 
iwcordinK U> W^tterUnd). which thow thn height of youth* of oownpt ^ 
fi^Tthu* too rm*ll). rht, weigh! of thv h«ly mwtirf Mte «« 

Sohilic lOiliM* aocuniiDiS to tW the 

obtuned by iDeAMinag L*pp ekoUi frooi th« coUertioa (/ni™ity of f 
iri.jln^al dietr«:t«, PohjiuimM »»d Uiu>ai», tJ» [o brBcknte givo the «pl 

Swediih-cpcBktng jiopnUtuxi. 
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1,&W4*3 nun., H.nm5]ui!#t itim., KiujalalKt mtn., Kjainulabt^t 

l,t»44-0 muL Abo thia diffcMnce has previoujaly hwn mr^^uuDt^ for as being dup 
to the varying eitentfi of Teutonic admixture, Thi.* mfluence may^ ol course, 
huve been euotributory m readimg this but recent investigations have ^kou'n 

that fur the most important causea of the diSerence m beiglit one oiii.M IhkiW b* 
other quarters. a Lapp admixture of varying strength has exactly tho same 
influence. But of \at^ special importance has betn attauhcfl (on the strength of 
Kajaivi^s mveftigatlDas) to the Importance of exterior ciitrEimstanccs on this point. 
One has to notbe that the south-Treatem and uestein parts of Finland hove been 
longer inhabited: the general living conditions there are better than in the ea?iT 
and north of Finland, especially as even now the inhabitants of the extreme 
North-Eafitem Finland have to fight m their pour and sparndy-popnlated dibtrict 
during several years against famine and other wants, All this has ita influente 
in dimmiBhing their average height, and even more m in prolonging the growing 
process. Thus at the age of 21 they lack mori- of their final height than the 
western Finnfi and Swedes b Sweden, and this fact has, uf cour^KV a lowering 
influence abo on the average height for the entire Fiimkli area. During recent 
yearn, with improved conditiODa, the average height for tie Pinns has risen 
considerably. H nicasurenienta refer to 1885-22. In the army measure- 

ments. which took place in the avemge height for FiimB ^males) of the 

of 21 rcacied the figure of 1,700 mm., thus being remaihably higher than the figure 
obtained 30 to 40 year* earlier (when it waa 1,66^ mm.). On an average the 
Finnish conscripts grow 13 mm. a year, while the men In the poorest nortli-eaatcm 
parte of Finland at the age of 21 grow as much as 28 mm. This is a dear proof 
that ihe latter are not yet fully grown at the said age. The present average height 
nl fnlly grown 125 to 45 years) men in Finland is ] J] 1 mm. according to /. Wihkuyjn 
In the .lilierent parts of the country it m as follows '-^Vandimis-Suomi (Finland 
Proper) and Satakunta 1,725 mrn., Hame 1,717 ram.,i rtisimaa 1,714 mm. Pohjaiunaa 
1.710 mm.. Karjala 1.698 mm,. Savo 1,69fi mm. The difference between the vriotia 
purta are nnt excessive, the reiwoms being us J have already explauied. besidw the 
vari’ing TeutonJe admixtures, the varying Upp mixture* and different exterior 
conditions. Very illnnunafing iu thh respect are the records which we have 
regarding the height of Finnish soIdieTfl *tMnit 120 to 15(1 y,.am ago during tbe 
Swedish rule. Tbe age of the men in the army in those days was extremcly 
vamble. ranging from under J5 to over 70, The aumW of thnso iH^twceu 24 and 45 
whose height measurement we Icnou'. wa.^ lg,40C men. According to Aojutu thi 
average height was for S^fiUtunte mm., \Wnab-Saonu J ,694 mm ^mc 
L691 mm,. Pobjunmaa mm., ITnsimaa 1.688 mm., Navq 1,632 mm and the 
average of all was L691 mm. The ineicuM. c,f height of the whole countey during 

* Inih^ of (ailj.grewi, . 

hriglit t)I 1,721 mm. wu rEacbect (JTdjata]. ‘ ' ' 


*n at iT«i(r 
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Ihf 1*20 to l!W y™ ba* Wn 20 mm,, but variee in ^Lffcmit parta of tht eountiy. 

It is gteatat b the »«t of FinJwd (Vwsinais-Suoini 31 mm.) end smoUeat in the 
e«t (Save 1* mm), MTim ‘»lce into coiiHdimtioB tl»t Uie conditions in 
Finland 120 to 160 yearn ago iteie mucli more primitive, and poorer than at present.' 
and that since the west of Finland has advanced more quietly than the east, it 
becomes quite comprehemiUc that, whilst the present greatest dUterence m height 
between the diOerent parts of the country is 1,755-I.*96-29 b™.. in those 
days, while the exterior conditions were more alike all over the country, it was 
only 1,696-l,t»2= 13 mm. It is hardly probable that mixture of races could 
have enured such a diflerence between the (liflerent parts of the country durmg 

the abort pencud of ye*ni. 

art* a few nior« po'mla which emphaasie the theory that the mewtr eswutiaJ 

factor in the diffei^ncc of average hi-jght in the vuiioufl parts of the ikiuntry i* the 
Lnfiuaoce of eiterinr conditionE and not the vamng Teutonic raiiture, 

(o) The bordei-Iine between Finland and Brnsaia passe* through the area 
inbabiterl by the Karjalaiset. The average he%ht ol those living on 
the Rusrawj aide, *.e» nnder less fa von cable conditions^ is 1,66*1 nuu., 
the avemge height of thtwe on the Fioiiiah fade is l.Cye mm., although 
both belong to the same people. 

(b) The average height of the HSmoliLwit wafl^ 120 to 150 years ago. 1.001 nun., 

and that of Uuamaalaiset 1,058 nim. T it has idnce risen io both eaaes, 
being now i,T17 ram, for the Hamalaiset and 1»714 mm. for the 
Cuemaolniset, ^ow, if the calift* of the greater average height in 
the western parte of our country were the atrongcT Teutonic mfluenee, 
one would expect that the overage height in UuBiroao, where the 
maiority of the Swediflh-speakmg dement of Finland livea, wouM be 
bigger than in Hame, where there ia no Swedi*sh population whataoever, 

(c) In the Fhmiflh army 120 to 150 yeura ago were also 251 Swedea, imtivea of 

Sweden bemg in fact only a veiy Bin all number. Their average heiglil 
was 1,691 inm., thus the same as the average height nf the Finish at 
that time and vmaJler than the average height at that time in certain 
parts of Finland, 

II msy 1)P re*n Imm the sboec thst the Fimu dwn'iKlJy liftoiiF la ihoK Kurapmn 
jf,q,]ee ird'o are ronridcred laU, the nwreje height affutlg flrein. men beiag ttbaal Ill ™. 

fVpAff/w fiwfdyr, 

Ab pravio^uily mentioned in another connection, the Fmns are counted amongst 
htaehycephalif*, (?. Rrtiiui studied more than llXt skulls^ but hr couiiidercd this 

i In Pobjamama, wbkb i. now oiw af th^ mort Ihrirtoi; part-of the c™tr>*bia iW days 

boa»« wm withmit ehiHW-yt; and tihMC, related i« -a mwcwtjng *mf 

m hii ■* Laeboia Uppuoi^H : "The bonws, or. laUter. rauke^hul-, -ftf ealkd Fytitr m thw 
p»ft of the coonlry,*' rtc. 
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number tuu nnmil ta come [« »uy decision ; the greatMt number of tbe stdis iirovod 
to belong to the loesocephalic class {indei to #0 3). next in order ureto 39 skull, 
in the biachTCcphalic class (index 81.0 to So-l), then followed 17 skulls in the doli- 
cho^phdmohnBfto 75.9). ondEnaUytskulUin the h.perbmohyccphalic ekes (from 
**^"*c' *^V**“““'* and previously A. RriAia. have investigated smaller 

uombe., of ahull,. According to the iuvcstigatiuua of IFesterluW, the fotmolheadof 
la Swedn, m Fudand n< geuemUy dolichocephalic : there fa, however, a fair number 
of bnKhy™pluU.c. 30 to 41 per cent. Amongst Finns btachveephaiv becomes mote 
g-menil when umtnngetmtwards or northwards. There are 35 to 36 p;.r cent, btachv- 
ce,,^te, m S„uth-\\em Finland (thus a dalichocepl.alie nmioritT of 6.6-64 per 

ce..^.i. InU«annaaandHiimethereare49peraeut. brachveephath;. tnPavo 55 ^ 

cent., in Ka^ala W per eent., in Kainuu (Xorth-Baat Finbi.d) BS per cent 
Compnrmon .t ™y he mentioned that- according to tf. there are m Sweden 

8, j»r »n . dohcboeepL.,i„a (of whom 30 ,.r cent, were true dolichocephalicatd 
o. ,«,r cent, me^ephaltcs) and 13 per cant, bmchycephalics. He reached Ti-O aa 
an average cepha^ .mlc for .Sw«ie„. According to A«miho,^£,Werr. there " 

■ - per «nt, doliehocephalies. 65-3 per oeut, ruesoeephalica, and 14-1 per cent 

na“riS'-“to3l“o Yt"^- ■>'0 bea[;,roI 

□. *®’®. Satakunto 80. 4. Uusimaa SO-.h. Hamv Sn.9 3« 

8|.3. Katjala32.15,and XottheiB I’ohjaamna (SaiiiuulS.'t.B ■ tha 3 od ' 1 ' : ■™ 

nYl'" *“ the'Finnish 

hwesM. m hwtHlen. According to HVllrm,. the cephidic index ™ the F^l 

nimnland in 80-3. on the ialnuds 80-9; the islanders ere taller and faloT thal^iT 
inhabitonta of the uounUnd. If thia were n proof of a ntroneer Te r - ■ 

tt «em. atoange that their cephalic index ia not smaller (in oZ wonJYeTrT'; 
them a^ll more doSchocephalic) than that of the mnlnland people \is„ 

their mUtcdpositxoii, an-ItsH murd with niW Itai t ow-auae 

«e thus notrai tJiat Me ftai.. n„ n el^Atly ^S' 

* Thu raUowinji^ lfi;iiiTi3!i may bu erf inten^t i 

192-^ tnm.. ifreatmt mdth J.'S0.4 mm. 

192 mm ami 153 mm.; otj tJw iiUmLi iW mm and 136 » mainWd 

S-vdhh „„e. I.u..«ooa™a.„eof " 
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Hliidpntfi takr res^arth In dififwnt pnxta of Fmlaxid every smnmer. Thifi rewip-i h 
work i« being iJirried o\it In ac(»nlMiicv with tke mndern printiplea, meetly 
following the instinct ions of .l/onfin. t>f every pereon to be measured Imen, wohifd. 
and children of al] ivgea and kinds, and of various ranks of society) a great number 
nf vaiititia meaflurements are bcdng taken, including both bead and other parts of the 
body. Id additiuo. utTaervations are lieing takm regarding the VAiious character- 
urtito of the shape of different kinds of faces, etc. .V number of photograplis have 
tKien taken (1 have appended a few of these to thisarticlp tPIs, XXII and XXIII) ), 
and also a mimlwr of raeasurementftof the ffttudtiire of bones, ctr. These investiga- 
tioUB. however, have nut yet been finish t^d. several scientific rtudiea are being made, 
and 1 have given above a few iietails aa to the results ; whvn they are completed 
it is to be hoped that mauy an obscure point will have new light throw n upon it. 


BodUy rfc. 

Many of the research ere whom 1 mentioned in the puflier part of my article 
have ittudied the Wljly development of babioa and schi>ol-ehilclreD. As was the 
case witli the whole nation, an intreaHC has betui noticeable as regards height nnd 
weight of children during recent times. One of the most e.^teosivc works on this 
U that of He cornea to the concluaioii that the Finnish schoolboy 

at the age of 7 to 'id Is slightly taller than European boys generally, and that he is 
practically ul the same height a» the hoys and youths of the nations considered of 
tall height/' Hy ioveiUigatuig the reaidt* of the researeh work on height, weight, 
the nze of the chest and expansion. IPiMnniw comes to the coDclusion “ that the 
FiPTiinh buy of umiiiied race is ahorter and ligliter than the boy of the same age 
belonging to a mixed race, but, on account of the sturdinesa of hb bodiy, the sizc 
and exponsinn of his chestj the former absolutely aurpasseK the loTcigner.” 1 would 
Uke to mention n few co-ordinate fanlB as to this atuitiineeft of the be^dy. 

(a) The raeaaiiwments made in Finland by H aWeniw# regarding the ske of 
different parts of the intestines show higher figures than similar nieasure- 
ments elsewhere. 

(h) The profeseoT of pathological anatomy at the umvcrsily of Helbinhi, ll'(?%re«, 
has bad the experience that the internal organs of the Finns reniarliAbly 
often exceed the usual avemge given in the text'-bmika. 

(cl According to fTiSjFTnflrt, the weiglit of a fully grown Finiiinh female h 
fiO kilo, (height hrelj over IfiO cm,)* conipamtively solidly 

built ae comparcKi with Kuiopeau am) Ajnt!ricau women. 

(d) Already earlier was mentioned the obscn'ation of G. Rfiiiw, that the 
Furnish akulk were rcnnarkably strniigiy built/ 

I ] wgqg^fit wbrbJbtr OOc COttlil cu&Dect with ibE*e fcmlurt* thr fact thwl FinEintl hu bf¥n 
rtble to pfoduoe Use beat ksug-diataUce Tiiiit]<en< ami wTwtktTfc, to whtioa fspecuillj strong innef 
4-irgtuLB ADd atnrdv vtructiue of body are e^eeistiAl 1 
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^ u “ (sootmat '■ to this gencml sttinliness. thn obsoirutiiin of Kajam oi#y t» 
tnonhoned that the akinofthe Finna, eapeciuUy itasurioce-layerC etratum ooraeutn 
lo *ri part* of the body (eE.'ept the palm of the hand and sole of the foot), koonaider^ 
ably thmner than that of other Kuropeana (French and Gennana). K U, however 
uncei^ whether this depenrls on a raeial difference, or wliether it may be that 
the Fmn bathoa in his Finnish bath-house much more thoruughfy and frequently 

A-a>™ has also studied the meaauremenf of the 
hmnish fmtns. He gives an interesting eoniparisoo between the crown-heel length 
oi hnn^ Japanese, and Eoropem, tmtos-. He says; “. . . the entwn-heel 
length of the Japanese tetus is throughout iongor than that of the European 
nod Finnurb fmtus’, whereas the ctown-heel lengtli of the Finnish fentn, .iiffere only 
very hWe the corresponding measoremeots for that of the European, being 
A little smaHiT than the latter" ^ 

CUjM9iJic(UtOH according to Iiwogglutiwrtion. 

The ism^utination phenomenon hsa become an mfditional mean, of pmviag 
the relatooships of Mtmna, during the last tew ycam. as is imown. In accCJ^ 
therewith, one con distmgtiish four different elaaees. caUed .4, B. .VB and 0 ft 
hw ^ noBced that the relative extensiveness of these clasws variw in different 
people. Opmmns v.r>. as to whether these different qualities of the blood 
In con,ide»I as e:^resnous of diffetent primeval mce,, which Cmtgiug 
in different ways the modem races have been fiirmed, or whether the ml 
exttfa!nven«3a of tlie vanoua classes in different nations is nien^ly the result of 
development. A and B qualities nre dominant and 0 quality reciasive and"^ 
c ftiact«ri3tics are handed dnwn to descendanta accor d mg i ^ 

In Finland these investigations have been made by Slnna and som, f h' 

l.aO(l person, have been examined, and these are divided In the d'ff 

gniups ns followsWood- 



The uhle ahnwa that A group i, faitlv big in Finland t...- 
mime as in England. Frsnee, and Germany, and alightly smelirtu“"’‘'f'' 
ami .Vorvray. but greater than other Europeans on the whole n 
the B group is diatinotly greater than is the case with the he to '™‘‘’ 

peoples (theirs is about 10 per cent.), but .,mailer than f European 

Rinwians. Accordingly O group is relatively smup ““t of the 

0 smau m compansoii with the Hgures 
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asMrtaioed «bewh«e iti Europe, The Fin«t this form (AnV oi«i group i» fA*- iso- 
offghitinatory Tb« Hniallnesii of tb<> niaterb) maifes compariBiKi betnefln 

ths vftrioii3 partes of the cotmiry imccttaiii. 

The question of the relation of the 5i«r</e# tft FirUanti lo Finns and js?wfdi?5i in 
.Sweden 18 of Intenwt. Apart from Strrwf, thb subfwt has been investigated specialJy 
by O. SkmH. whoae investigations include over S.tMN) petsons. He concludes 
that tht ciwori^twn aceordiiig to biood group* of the Sw^es i» f i'^diiNd is n»M 
netf/CT to that ofthr Finns than to that of tho Suedes ifi Siriden. Mconliu^ to this, 
the fiwedea in Finland are, if we may soy so, J^wedns on account of their language 
only, but Tuciaily they ore Firms. No eorrelalion has been Mticed between blood 
.lualiticfi and pigmciitation of iris, colour of hair, or cephalic index. 

1 regret to say that 1 have no facta in thb respect regarding the Ksioiiiaiia. 

In all only n few hundred hippn have been ins esligated (^SrAoiff, in Sweden. Ifil ; 
y. K. Swminen, in Finland, 2r)3 peiaotu!). The resuits differ somewhat from each 
other, and for this reason it is, for the time being, difficult to say anything definite 
on this point. There seem to he about 35 per cent, of l> group, per cent, of A. 
lf> per cent, of B. and 5 per cent, of AB, If continued inviatigntioE shows that 
this Tea alt b correct, it would be very surpriaing, or at any rate unexpected, as a 
clas^itication of blood of this kind b, so to speak, even a little more “ Scandioavian " 
than tliflt of the xSemdinavians tliemselves.aod nearly a contrast if compared with 
different Asiatic peoples, 

U\ TitE Rack Que-htios oi? the Flksk. 

Above I have already commented on the theoriw of several older BCientists 
regarding tbc race of the Finns, it ho» become a general opinion that the Finns 
wt*re originally an ,\ 2 iiatic (Mongoloid, etc J people I this is the view stated, for LostAiice, 
in the ** Guide fo the Sjiecimens Illustrating the Races of Alankind/' of 19^21. iafineJ 
by the British Museum), wIumh; original racial qualities have, however, disappearedi 
to a great esteut during ihnlr long stay in Europe, while a very intimate admixture 
took place, especially with peoples belonging to the Nordic race. This view is 
repieecnted, amongst othcis. by 0- Brlziitg and F, Hesfcrjimd. I have gone 
through for this purpose a number of general auchropoltJgicttl works and similar 
publications .* M wi of them, ss already mentione«i. represent t he Finns as originally 
belonging to the Mongolians, the " yellow rwre," althDugh the details of the different 
writere vary greatly (Brinioa. Bfoicit, i>/xaii, F/ctire, Girard de Fiaik, Gobiveau^ 
Hofvltttgue, //litcAinsan, Kroc&rr, Lamprrtt Ijtngktjvd, Luichan, 

Prukr. P^tchrl, PhUlppi&n. Ratzrl, Sohuxtlbe, T^or, ft eidc, and IFificr), Some 

others express the same view more v'liguHy{f/uddoH, Piitard^ and Ronkr]. Several 

I T lure given the luamfia *hcrtly ia s HpTCisl tta-i slter tiu uiiisl hxt of iTtetencr*. 

* Tha aLsMuiLPnE is very smuniiuf- Fat iiwtorvce, ths Knagstisn* sfe ocrtajuly aoL Fitmft, 
oM itwiV hsTfl A gn** historical porft J 


ftifttinil in Suomi {Kiniafui], 

upeak of Piono-Ugrijui or Tnraitiaji peopl«£ wit bout e-xpressu^i: a view r>» 

tbe T^Utionsyp with the MongoliHiis Batchan. UammrtioH, Uunnuu, iijid 

At may be teen ifom tlie above jioxvey, tbr Finnt {at any rate, in tjjelf pus-ent 
shaped have no phywca] ipialitifts which would point to llon^oliaD rektion^lijp. 
Hepartlijig Estonians, has conge to the cout lufiion rliat the Estonian dLfleiw 

ffcpm the Mongolians anthropoIogicaJk in every fespect, and that Mongolian charui- 
tiTiatics are tddom to lie seen—probably as siddom at imiongHt any other European 
people/' Epicanthic fold is very uneoramoii as dsewhere in Europe; the feet an.J 
iiandfi of the Finns axe, owing to their strong structure, a contrast to the anmll feet 
and hands of the itougoliaus. etc. It is, of tourse, dangerous to eipress a definite 
opuuon on such a compbcateil subjeet as the racial question, all Europiwn peopled 
Uinp racially very mj^ed. as is well knoim. The alcove-mentioned facte mak* one 
think that, for itiataDce. the faimefis* of the Finns might esjgt iiidepndently of anv 
Teutonic nusture. Thera is nothing to prevent the same quality from* huviii- 
developed in t wo different quarters, or there may be in question a common priuteval 
race. It is difficult to give a definite answer to questioiifl of tlus kind » Ih^nihr 
Om} places all the fuluibhante of Finland .u, belonging to bis European rac®- 
race Xordique, aub^Xonlique and fMentda. Aari^u in hla investigation corned 
to the eoneluwou that the Fmna are a mJied raire (like all other European pooplesi 
which consirta half of Nordic anrl half of Alpine stock. is, on the whol/ 

of the Mime opinion ; according to bun, however, the Finns are originally of Asktie 
ra«. but at the same time be must make an additional hypothesis, that It k a 
queatton of Mimf' fair variatioD of the Alpine nice. 


Rrs*arv/i. 

The V.*wth«. th* F™» beloapto tfo to » 

oo I.n^c mv«=tig,lio„,' » the .nthropolope.1 ^ .„ffide»lly hoo™ 
Accorfmp to thi. rave«ip,t:„„ the Fi„„o.Vgtia» looKtmge. 

rfc„ thot there it oft™ . gteat ineoognuty between ntee and U™„.„ „ . 

™.tt, h^^ly on .to .„hj«y -To nte it appears that a„ etLlotor 
who apeak, of .k^^e. At>w blood.’ and • Att-an eye, and bait • i» „ 

I Peitebp. aJ»o bright, u ZD.V he ci»«iikHi«l « ^ curi«itv ihmt k f 
..ut^ br that the nwy be the ptem. kh, 

the Riw«n cvMnc for Ftnw- rXcbimd} abo wotJ*! tofj^ Woton.^ thkt 

* KniJ^ing ihe cr^jilitated aatun- of the matter. naU 
^ inmy a Teuton who pndHi bjjuMeir on hie ni*T l pOf^iihiUty ih^t 

Fianiab n^Ulotiahip." ' l*«wv hara .t cwim- to Slav t.r 

■ And alao l« attWtefpeal hmlii. which ara bv.rw aecoiinted te, 

W aav that Hum Wmlieli ia Uxt unljUmliar ft'i ure If. pjvwv-j, ''*ncil» waVd. T n^tvl. 

u opijiiftn. 
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0 . aiimer as a pLilotoRist w ho speaks of & ddichocepbatic diclioiuiry or of a Ijrachy' 
cephalic grninmtir.” And again t " Iktwtwn Norttem Ary&m and Finnii, Southoro 
Aivatis and Semites-, there are obviaiialy mote similarities tlian f^etween Xorthern 
Aryaiui and Southern Arynna/' And already ViKhoiv eaya that between the 
diflerent peoples of the Finnish family ttere is " - * - such a great gap Iwtween 
the individual people* belonging to same that i: is easier to diatinRiiish between 
than to uniTP them." Although the language of a people dews not espresa anythkie 
of lift physical ^|ualidesf, ».<■■ mce/' it is. however, not without unportance m giving 
information with regard to the earlier home of the peoples spaking the language, 
their relationship to other peoples, and similar matters, which may have aome 
bearing on the right undcratanding of phyacal cpialitieti. 

AVithoiit being a philologist, 1 would like to mention a few wonk on ihb subject 
chiefly acco^ng to Finno-Ugrian peoples live, as is knowo, in various 

prts of Ruiria and Western Siberia (bwidea in three mdepndent states), Ttiey 
may be divided into two chief group i Finnish [ sub-dasscs: BaUic F inns, Ijipp. 
Volga-Fiuiifl, Vermmns ; amongst these may be disringuwhed in their turn different 
peoples), and Ugriab fMagv-aiB . Woguls and Ostyida). Except Finns, hllatoniana, 
und Hangariana (in all about 1^1 millioufib they total in all about miUions. 
Those different peoples vary greatly In their physical qualities, which is quite natural 
when we Uke into consideration the Itmg time which bos elapsed since them sepration 
from the joint borne commenced. Shdiwi says: “Tlic linguistic relationship 
of the Finno-Ugfifm peoples make it to be taken for gtimted that there has been 
a primeval language and ahm a primeval people, whose deseeudantri on- the present 
Finuo-Ugrians. at least to some extent. Jn considetution of the fact that the 
primeval language already contained Indo-Gcrm antc, Ionn.w ords, one must presiune 
that the FmnfrlJ^Jin priinevol people still existed at the tim e up to which , the 
Jt^rifirl f.c, aliout ^500 B,c , Wliat we know about I he earlier 

homes of the FinncHUgrinn XMJoplcs ctiablea uh to form the opinion that the original 
home was neither in j:\ata nor in the northern parts of Europe." The primeval 
home was prohablv in the lieud of the River Volga. About tbk time {2500 h.c.) 
the aeparation began to take place, aud for this reason it is futile to expert that 
there should he more pb^vsical and linguistic unity between the different people 
of the Finnish family than there is between the various Indo-Europeans"" j say, 
forinstatice. the Englisli^firo rigandRitidoO fl, The later migration of the Mongoliom* 
could not buve had much influeuco on the Baltio Finns, who were then moving 
wfffltward and northward, but it nmy easily explain any Mongolian features w’hich 
may be seen amongst the Finnish peoples who had rettled further east, \\hat is 
the relation of the Hmio-Ugrian languago group to Asiade groups f Sirflius says : 

The thought which amongst other fudentistiB has been eiprs^Acd by the famous 
student of FinnLflh laii|i!uage, J/* A. C(iJ4rim. that the Finno-Ugrian languages arc 
related with the Tureo-Tartarino Lauguag^'S, has not been proved ftcientifically." 

Q 
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Mote supportetii hav« omved at the view which, on wjctjunt of certain primeval 
wortU common to both, ptesumes a tclaiioii^hjp betweeu the Fbmu’UiCfriaii fttui 
the Indo-Gcnmuiic languages. ahw> mcntiojis vatying thecirk-*, iWMioiditig 

to which there was a joint aacestor-language before the Finney t’griaTi slid Aiyiiv 
langvuLge-groups, the origtnal form, of which the Fi tm isli lanj^ge ha* maintained 
in ft purer state than the Indo-KiirDpcan languages {states the matter in practi¬ 
cally the frame Light}, Jfani/r is lucliucil to think that there lived between the Baltic 
and Yenissei an Eurasiatic primeval people {** fair-aldrmed people with broad, flat, 
iittie-developcii face, big straight eyes, straight nose ; they have no featnfes remaining 
of Mongoliftus*'), whose remaiuder in the west were peoples of Fianisb family, m 
the east eonie North Siberian peoples ffot iiiEtance, Ainu people), the former mixed 
with the Europcaika ami the latter with the MougolianSr The mere fact that there 
ore so many varying opinions on the subject shows that whatever the linguisdo 
relationship of the Finno-Ugrinna with other peoples may be, it in any case is of such 
a distant and uncertaiEi nature that one cunnot come to any conchn^ion regarding 
" race " by means of it. 

We may say w'ith some probability: Prr^uit Huyuittic ri'j*n/rc,fi dw? «of tfi^v 
any definite support io the nW that the Finno-Uyntstn laniyMaffe-yroup U of Afiaiic 
origin. Phyncat atUhrope^offieaJ resmrcA shows ihai thu Finnj> are af a diitinrtty 
European race^ The view that ike Fmns are of .-IsioJIrc ortyitt inaM thus - at anv rate 
at the present stage of research—ie eonsidcred a* beitiQ idthoiii »ufiieie$it /oupufirrioH. 

In thifi way tlic question ia being dealt with, for instance, in Lundborg- 
Jj7%der$* work (an article by R Nordenetreng}, which gives, in addition to Nordic, 
Alpine, etc,^ nscee, a special European race culled the East>FlAltic race, to whom 
the Finns on the whole belong* 

CoNcnuaios. 

With all the reservation which must nli^iiys he observed in such a complicated 
matter an the question of race, 1 can shortly state : 

i(l) The present Baltic Finns arc a distinct Kuropcau race, whiiJi, ns regatila 
lieight, and colour of hair and eyes, toobI nearly resembles ibe Nonlic 
race, but from which it differs in being more hn]iohyt:eplmlic, and nho 
in other respect*. For this reason it may he easier to iLLstiuinifsh it 
as a special East-Baltic face colbteml with other European race* 
aach 09 tho NortUc, MediterraLean, Alpine, etc. 

<2} Linguistically the h'mno-Ugriiiu languages form their owti entirety, tho 
relAtionship of which with other laiiguoge-groups i» still vague regareltng 
’ several points and, in any case, ao distant that such relationfrhip cim 
hureily have any ** racial importanec. Theories have been stated 
regarding the possible distant relationRhip of t!u‘ Fiimt>L^gfiau languAgeA 
tu( well with Indo-Gcrmanic os with TuTfo-Tartarian. 
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Much more tliao what is knoicn Los probably been %crUttft about the mental 
qualities of races. Regarding the FinnSi there still arises the following difiiculty - 
sevf^cal great men and women of Sweden have sotne Finnish blood in tb<=>ir wJtin - 
It is a question of taste whether they are to be considered gifted on account of thia 
or in apite of this. The higher education of the Finns has had to surmount very 
great difficulties (even as late as about 1S50 a law was passed forbidding the printing 
in Finnish of any literature except of a religioiis or economic uature!], Since 
our independence thin^ are quite diRerent. 1 do not want to make a specific 
list of the achievements of our ouilmution, presumiDg that it will reach European 
Imowledge by its own force. We Finns art convinced that it will not last long 
before Europe realizes that the FmnH are not only one of the strongest' people 
in the world, but also one of the most gifted races of the world. I conclude by quoting 
the statement re^u'ding the F^nns in Uamm^Tion^ oxtcxisive work j " Tbo Finns 
in several ways resemblo the Scots. To be liked, aa a pcoplfr, they muat be intiiiLatefy 
known. They ore independent in character, brusque in manner . . , Lika the 
Soote, they are fond of liberty^* they are pemevering, they value education for its 
own sake . * < For the Russians they have a eon tempt as well (is a dislike . . , 
No country except Scotland, wblcb la as poor in natural rcaourceft us FinLand. and 
aa severe in climate, baa aroused so derce a patriotism . In every direnL'tion 
the prospect opening out before the Finnish people ia full of promise,^' 

f have much pleasure in tbanking all those who Lave helped me, in one form or 
another, with thia article: ray master, Professor Yf^6 Ka^m^ the. FtnuuA 
in ZfOadon, Dr. A. C, linddon^ Mr. d. Stauffer^ and Miss dnn Coir^^. 

* And thus iJso, t-jTf, UiB Maidviaiis. where they live forjifotisen by the whole woiid, in 17*3. 
" artacd with bows, spcajti, and Hiat-lockii, I.VUO mm istruay, aiet at Ssriei tioopa provided with 
Kuiu, . . . The lemlftr 9* the revolt . , , wm seateao«(] to tJpqLh at Uovcow" 
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JSTHQDUCno^f. 

Recext jjaycboI<^cal tUTesti^atiDD has sho^wia the ovprwhplmm g importance to the 
iiidi\T4iual, throughout life, of the emotiounl raiction to ejavimnincnt liiuiug hia 
first few yeapJ, Thut the impri'asious left fmtu thfisse emotioiml reactions are pfodiiccd 
withiu the narrow limits of the launly would appear a tnikm—yet this fact presents 
a fonaidablo problem to social anthiopologiBts, The dbcoven' of the cUssificatorr 
■yxtem* of relationabip by Lewis Morgan led fco the elasacii]: controveray relating to 
promiscuity aud group mamago.'f Since then the wol!.-dcst*rved attention given by 
field antbropologiata to clan orgaiiLEatlon has caused many theorists to neglect the 
family and to consider some larger group as the primitive unit. Hence 

oMgamy—the prohibition of marriage within the clan—Ims been regarded na the 
primal law, and the prohibition of incest os a secondary development- Hi vers 
even went so far in support of the claflsiJicntofy system of relationship as to suggest 
the poembility of a group of women ahEuing the responHibility for the upbringing of 
children, which might be looked upon as a form of primitive group-motherliowJ.f 


■ Kor ihoH who are nqt fftiailiar with ihi" fln^siAcatoiy BjTiiqTn of celstioiMbip, it may Iw 
wall to give a hddpf e^aoiUica. 

ThiSsystom ia<!JwKly oj^aocimled wit! the cUa Drganhsrum ; it |u 4 Kverat main varictifis 
and mjuiy Important rntriliflcatlom. U In hnuui dmuat all tnrer tho world, in AaU. Oceania, 
Africa, and itmerboa—ttaciCM. of its exiatenec hav* been hHm by Kime ^cbalara in Europe. ITn- 
odtiFtAniliay feature, in coptrsiUetinetioa to oiw own f&JiilJj xyitein, {a th« extensum of thn xiho 
of term# whkb denote dose phyeioEugkaE kinship to whole oUnu of penotki^ to mmt of whom 
kinship cannot bo traced. Thcac peraoru a» reialad to the ego, either by real orfiditifflift linka, 
to pcnonii who themiiolvrM are really related. Example* may be taken of the dmplnt cUni^ 
Snatwy relationdiipa^oiother'Child and tirothar-broihEr (or brol[her-jii«t<!f>, A child nse« the 
■■ mother." not only to hia own mother hut to his mothot H satent. not only to iIm tnin 
lisloT* of the mother btit to ihwc whom ahi? nalU ^awter/' .AU iheac wcimm nil him '* ehikl " 
B« calU all the other wire, of hut father ■ mother." and, as by the Hme bw which eitmided 
the use of the term ■* mother" to his mother’s itwterv ho calls bis fathers brothers *' father," 
•o he calls tbe ww« of Ua Other s hmthem timtbrr," A* the mother a abter » ■■ miithisr. ’ Iq 
Ihemother’aslster’j child Is * aiatw.” We must now fatum to tbo^ ^-nitrtbwa’’ who aw 
"mother*," b«camie tho tme motluir sddmsei them as ■■siatrr." and we shall «c that the 
children of such women are aji^ain brothent and aiatera, Thua a rast numlair uf peraona of the 
comet genmatimm Iwcome cither ” brothers " or " sisters " to one anDther, or " parenta " and 
" chUdirm ■ ■ The rwognititm of this c1a«8ifleatory rclationahip liei w wn whok- groupM of penons 
Bptw ohlitvmtc* (he cloatir family tie* which exiat at the name time 

t A pwnliar featniv of this oootmvcrsy » that Lhow who rcfiojamed the riflift tfintoir 
ayatejn and all H> intmewtinff Tarlatimi* paJd iiwunkimt altmitiofi to the social value uf the Imuiy 
whilr thr dmmpinmi <d the family failed to umlemtaDd the damifltalory liKtem and ha imcUl 
▼aide, for adatsikd loaiunf of the mmtfnvmsy and critiviam of a]| m.irt imWnnt theorirw 
arc WraterTTiaccli. Tkn HiUpry af flmmaH Ifamuge. 


t "On the Orfjdn of the Oaadflcalory Syatrm ,d IHatfcmahiim’' in . 4 ai*fojiei«iraf f'Mtua 
J)#s«al«f U Sdvord T^Jot (1007). It Is puatUe tJml llivew wnnkl We n^vnwd ihia 

scheme for the cvoltawm of the riaaelficatory system, and thme aj« amim Imfh'jilitms ia &>rm| 
OrpmusoJHTn (1B24J that hi* idcaa im the culiinct may Imve chansnl ■ __1, 

KtMllj relirtm* ud IW T,|or Wy lu. fcaa, jwtbuwMdy Rntebd to SornI 
Ch^Ntmhoa without revaumL (Set ohm fm., p, 


Z. Seucmas,— In-eeH atal 
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On the other hand the ckiH champion of the famiiy, WestcrtnarclE, who has tetd 
out ag;ainat both primitive pTomiftC'uity And group nsatriage, put forwnoi the theory 
that housematea who have grown up together ai* not mutually attmotlve, and that 
tlua sexual indifference ripena to a feeling of averaton when the act ia thought of; 
thifl he coHJddem to he the lundamental cause of the eiogamous pmhibitioiia/'* 
ThuB, w^cording to hie theoTJ^ the obaervanco of the incest laws ia a habit which 
has been formed within the family without any great difheuity. because the temptation 
was not severe. If this could be ^nted, the sanction for exogamy and other 
marriage prohibitions becomes a greater mystery than ever. These laws divide the 
cousins in the miMt arbitral^' manner into marriageable and DOn-mamageablc 
persons, as may be seen in the table accompanying this paper, and it ia diflScnlfc to 
imagiue how a supposed aveision to hDusemates could form either the guiding 
sentiment for obedience to such rale* or the force which led to their Institution. 
Social anthropologurta have thus either to ignore the hniiinga of psychology and to 
consider savage man as having a totally different mental nialte up to that of modem 
civiUicd man, or to rcconflider the existing savage forms of social oTgnniMtion m the 
light of modem payehologj^ Here it must be statetl that there h great need for 
caution to avoid a vicious circle^ for Freiid has accepted Atkiason^s “ primal law,'^ an 
hypothesis which regard* exogamy aa the first law, cvolve<i in aprimfflvnl horde ftho 
so cjdled Cyclopean family of Uotno JMu*). and though Freud appeata to be dealing 
with a small family group, the onthropoiogicnl data on which he relics are not those 
of any known family group, but the hypothetical condition auppoeccl to be found in 
this ** priiuKval horde," actually a group larger than that of the human family. 

Naturally I approach this problem, on which so much has been vnitten, with 
the greatest diffidence. In the field, both among the Veddas and in the kSudan, I have 
litudied kinship Aystemsand mairiagc reguktiona, and have come to doubt the state¬ 
ment made by Hivem that the Hasiufijyitory system of kinship was founded on the tdaii-t 

• d>p+ tit. tdL Li, p-102. 

t Thin in A'ofcJ QfKfift on d.n<iiroj»iupy, 4th cd., lUt2, p. In0, 

!j nntTi»r >[r up hiB cjtoiiiinalioa cf the cJa»i)iratoi^- ki hu third l«itiiinj on kinifalp givoi at 

the SchocJ of Kionomiia in 1313. ItiveOi mM : “ From that 1 ™ Icti to mlvr th* genfind fcfltoKjs 
of the tUifrifk'atniy a^stem to tlu? dtpcndeDcr of ihia «j-Atcin upim the •ociol unit of tla- ckn a* 
opposed to the family whkh I belong to be the btu^ of our own tenninohjgy uf ndatiuiMliip “ 
(KiwJfip amt 4?ocMi Or^Miwaion, mi4, p, SS). dowever. in Slocial OrgoMi^tim, fraWishod 
poHlhuiubOsiy Iroin nwterial prrpamJ by ftiven and used ia liiB IivtmnE^i lU 1921 and 19^^ the 
roHowiog of^outi 1 '* The iiatqrt ixf the phuHifiaatore syatera bus now been moAn fairly elrar. 
it dupemiii upon kinahip and aibahip, upon the roBrnberahip of a lomily imd uf a moiety or fllan, 
Agoui, Certain of it* feattwea are only to be cxplaiiu-d <\a the outcome ol the daai oti^fiinis^tioa ol 
society ia nrhloh it wwi ohUiratory fur certain rriativua to marry " (p. 77), From tbeso citnictj 
it may be inferred that the aharp dwtiartitm implictl by the aULtement Ehat mw kiruhip u 

fouadnl uu the family irhiki the claadfioaton' Bj-vtcm w ftiundd] tm the dan, togjcther T«th the 
fact thal the clasaiflcatory ayntem pi nacd by naoic primilivo people and hence Lb older, doco not do 
teal juwtirfl to Rw-era* vitwi conce/nitig the family in primitiim iwcirty. Hi# inaUt^moQ that the 
{daKaifientary fystem cannot be undt'rvtrMd without the eiktenec of a dual ori|puiixati(ia will hv 
r&fened to later. 
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It would be impoodble to say how much I owe to the numerous conversations 
I hs\’e hod with Professor Malinowski^ spread over a number of years, during which 
he alwaiTB spoke of the importance of the family and I defended the clan j however, 
in 1924 I had recognized that the facts supported his position, and I stated this in an 
article on gerontocrat:y.* Malinowski's views are well shown in his recent book Sex 
and Rtpmsion.'f He considers the family as the cradle of culture, and its function, 
the maintenance of the continuity of tradition, to be as im|>ortant as the propagation 
of the race,^ '* Not only is the family the link between biological cohesion and social 
cohesion, it is also the pattern on which all wider relations are based.*'} ** Within 
the group which is responsible for the first steps in human progress there arise the 
two main perils of humanity: the tendency to incest and the revolt against 
authority .”11 Although he recognizes the bilateral nature of the family group he is 
aware of the difficulties that this pattern introduces an<l the need that arises for the 
individual to attach himself to one side or other of the family, hence the need for 
unilateral kinship : “ It is the only possible way of dealing with the problems of the 
transmission of possessions, dignities, and social privileges.”^ 

Although entirely in sympathy with Malinowski’s view, that the clan had 
developed from the family, and his treatment of the parent-child type of incest, 
I am unable to follow his treatment of brother-sister incest and exogamy. He makes 
a brilliant exposition of the psychological advantages of mother-right to nascent 
culture, and shows that this form of organization is not an anomaly. So far aa I can 
gather, he sees the development of clan organization from a family characterized 
by mother-right: — 

*‘ The extension of kinship beyond the family implies in many societies 
the formation of exogamy side by side with the formation of clans. Under 
mother-right, the prohibition of incest within the family is in a simple manner 
extended into the prohibition of sexual intercourse within the clan. In a 
luatrilineal society, therefore, the building up of the general sexual attitude 
towards all women of the community is a continuously harmonious and simple 
process. In a patriarchal society, on the other hand, the rules of incest which 
apply to the members of the family are not simply extended to the clan, but 
a new scheme of ideas of the sexually licit and illicit has to be built up. Patri- 
Uneal exogamy does not include the one person with whom incest should lie most 


• Tol. Hr, “ Marital Oeroatooraoj in Africa.” 

t Broniaiaw MaHnowtki. and Reprtttion in S<mtg$ 

X Op. cH., p. 219. 
f Op. ciL, p. 230. 

^ ^ ^ the owd to maintain 

autiMwity b an important afement onderiying the pnohibitioa of inooai. 

*• [twiIlbeMmtlutM.liiiainkilinitadac.ot. inboriuooc. ud.uemMun 

^Ujroodoo»tlw.ti«htM.dl.tlur-ci,bl. roria«>o.tlut*inh.M»ol.tr,.InnfM.to hOom 
Ribin in keeping thoee principles separate. 
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rigorcttiBly Avoidftl, tlmt U the motbec- En ail thi^ s*g a aeries ol reawns 
why TOOther^riglit might be cotieideted a mow* useful priiLcipie of social orgaui- 
zatiou than father-right. The utility ia obviously assoeiated with that level 
of human organization where kioship pUjfa a paramount sociological part m its 
narrower na well ae In its el&saifieatoiy 

iTroiii this paragraph it would appear that Malinowski conflitierB that the human 
family, as developed by eulture, itself evolved a system of descent, though ho never 
denies the apglometatjon of families with one another* 

It is here that I ventme to difler somewhat from, ZklaLLnowski. \Vhiie agmetng 
with him in looking upon the family aa the cradle of cuJtnte for all the univeraally 
human elements in culture (end in this doss I would place the incest Jaws, for reasom^ 
w hich will be conoideied in detail later}, 1 think some group larger than the family 
must be responsible for carrying On the traditions of a people which are pecnUar to 
it and which moke its culture specific* That ia to say, while Malinowski stresses the 
importance of the family in regard to the [ransmiasion of culture, 1 would draw 
attentaon to the equal importance of some larger group, even in n quite early state 
of Bodety^ and it is to this larger group that a system of descent is casenriaLf 
With the evolution of this Larger group a couventloual attitude to descent must 
have been accepted and the various forms adoptf^dK The obvious d prhri reason 
foe this opinion is that U culture hod only hmumecable and somewhat isolated 
ffuuiUes to carry on its tradition from generation to generation, it might tend to be 
split into mfinite variations and not to blend into the specific culture patterns tlmt 
are actually found all over the world. The poaaihle grouping together of aepaiatc 
families into larger groups can be brought about on cither a relationship or a local 
baaiu.l Thew two methods are not mutually escluaive and may comcide. 

Thc flan is a grouping ou a telationflhip basis which fulfils the ncceaaary condi¬ 
tions for mailing cnslom mio a cultural wholei. Being built up on a kinship pattern, 
it affords an erganization well fitted to primitive folk, and the kind of loyalties due 
to the family can easily be carried over to the clan ; its exogamous nature (carried 
over from the idea of incest within the family) hrings it into touch with other similar 
groups- Thus clans not only cany on their separate traditions, but by marriage— 
unions which art* nccosaa^ Waiiao of exogamy—combine thtipe traditions to form 
a still larger cuHuml unit. The cion io the perfect vehicle for tradition ; those 
families which have not produced a peiHOii of tmtstondiug character enhance their 

* Op. ciC, p. 271* 

t In piimt* ixri3incn«ti£m MoUnnwuld lells ine tbnt the gap ia Wp aoaJysui wm doe 

ruther to the slightly di^erent eim of hhi eigtimfnt in the book qitotod. fn hii urticlB " Rinship 
in tbs fortbcorabij! c«htirm of the BriLtitniea, thti iiudequiioy of pmentatilui im 

miiedud* 

* Of^upetaonAl gmapaug ooly wraur in moio hijihJy di?VFktped tooustlet than we act 
roiuidering at pnaenL 
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p«rsoiiiil importatice by the sen6« of relatloDidup to clim heroes. The claa eacoiLrageft 
ancestor worship and hern c^dture at the same time, arid combiaes these cults to 
produce iocinl solidarity. The one conditioti neoessary to the ciati, which is not 
important to the priinitive family, is » drjSntlelif mefAod of 

franny dc^ftf. Here it mtut be noted that I am not dealing with mother-iigbi or 
father-right as an orgojikatioii, but with deacent only, t.e. a system for the n^liation 
of one generation to another. Even' one has four grajidpaifeiitH anti eight- great 
grand paren t^:: one t^nnnnt cany on four diderent traditions at once, still le® eight; 
that is In' way, one cannot belong to eight difieient eociali groupa of sunikt cbDracittT 
at the same time, A choice must Iw made of one group only. Hence the recognition 
of descent la o fnnotional necessity, iudependent of any knowledge or ignomneo of 
paternity, and the adoption of some definite form is nwesiflaTy to the clan for social 
rohCHion ami for tMtrrying on tradition. With the recogniti™ of unilateral descent 
the clan came into existence, ft will be seen in the sketch of the primitive family 
that follows that descent need not have thU »igniEcance to the family. 

Having parted from Matinowski ou the point of the value of fleacent to the 
family, it will bo seen that my treatment of incest is necessarily somew hat difieroDt. 
My teasoiift for treating descent, inheritance, ond succeefliou separately are aLio 
apparent—a definite method of tracing descent is unneceasaiy to the primitive faraiiy 
until that family combines with other farnilies to form a Larger social group. Whil* 
the rumily L* the only stable form of group (that is to say, while ite contact with 
other families does not crente bixullng social tiea) inheritance and succeaaion may 
develop independently of tlcBcent, It ia possible to see rtcop^ fqf considerable 
variability of an accidental nature iu the type of inheritance in such fnaiiHca. 
Property iteelf and the right to inherit it would probably be of slight imiiortance 
compfliiJd vrith the importance of ekill to use and maintain it. However, suppoaiiig 
that personal piopcitY and the exclusive rightiS to certain territories had devibpinJ, 
but no aocial tics groupbg one family fimly to another tundly. then the typica! 
matrdineal lomi of inheritance to HiaberV son could not take place, for there would 
be no firm link liefcwcen a man and his sister's son, brothers nod jsiHtera havbg purtfvj 
*t marriage to form iMJcial groups tontaiidng their rrspeefive spotiMB and thilrfrco. 
Tbufl inheritouco in the primitive family would bo to own chiltiren, but not neces^ 
wirily defined os patrilincab because accident of birth would deeitie whi ther it 
pasactl to male or female childicn ; if there were no eons, male heim licyoiifi (h^ 
nmull family cirule would not bo sought and property would pas.^ to diignfirera 
It wDuhl b»‘ iJOMiblc for women to inherit from their mothers and from th-ir 
fathers. In such a society it is ueelcea to epoak of suc<x>asioi, to ofHoe^ofiicc implit^ 
n more cnunplox Oocinl orgitnization. 

For some time Malinowaki has been teaching the Al>9uniity of regarding mat ,v 
Uacul tmitfl ui a patrilineal or|?aiiUEation as survivals, and has fiointcd out that on the 
Borvivnl hyiMifheak almost every culture eiamirnvi is in u atate of traiujition My 
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OWtt iuvcstij^atjQEH u] th? Sinjau Aincmg dauimautlj patrildueal people s^uppurt 
Malinowftki^fl conteutiiau, ie. tbjit tlie [outxilijicul features in tbusc ofganieAtioius have 
fonctioDiii value and eaiuioi^ be rei^arded os “ gur^dviib,''* ultitough among one people 
there b definite biatom evidence, and uniong another UnjguiHtic evidenoe, that a 
I’kangu fioio u dominantlj matrilmcaL to a dominantly patrUincal organkiidon ha* 
ttUcon place.*' Hovrevof, these biveadgationa do not seem to throw light on 
the problexn oE the telationship of the dun to the family. 

It wa^s from the study of l>caE:an’s hriUiunt dbcoveiy' of the six-^Iasti in 

Amhr}'m that I realized the entirely arbitrary nature of descent even to the natives 
rhejiieolvcs^t The Ambiyni peculiar convontion divideg society into sis groups, 
and the mondage lawa rosidting from this create no conlufllon. though the pnucuple 
on which these laws are regulated eecma obscure to observers,^ Thus, when the 
method of tracing descent had been elucidated, it seemed door that the complicated 
marrittge regalations were simply due to exogamy as thk iaic um understood in 
Ambr^m^ But to understand the working of exogamy in AiuLrym it was first 
necessary to reconsider the meaning of descent. Bucoumged by this result^ I 
proceeded to examine the Pentecoet social organization as described by Rivera in 
The History of MHattesian Sxieiyj and came to the oondusiou that the kinship 
term^ and the marriage regulatioua were also ruled by exogamy^ but that the avateoi 
of tracing descent was uau^uJ,| Thus, a aystom which Rivers had said hod reached 
the limit of compleidty that the bmuan mind could stand/' when he had looked 
upon it as regulated by direct matrilioeal descent, became q^uite simple, after a 
more thorough examination of the conventional mode of descent recognized locally. 

In the Kew Hebndea^ where apparently ouniplicutod muiriage regulations me 
held, mamage with certain comdiis is permioaible among one people and with other 
onusbis among their neighbours ; the prohibltiona cannot be explained on any 
accepted ruling of the laws of incest nr exogamy depeiiiknt on either nmtrihneal or 
patrilineal d^^ent, but are consistent in each case once the principle of descent 
has l>eeD more fully elucidated. From these investigations 1 tabulated seven varktsea 
of descent in operation among existing savage societies. Seeing that a more complete 
undeiatauding of the rules of descent threw so much light on such complicated social 
orgaiUKatiDns as those of the Jfew Hebtides, I began to conaider whether uny 
eonsistent kiiir could be foitiul for uutrnuye yrohiintifyns throuyhoul autiiHniL[l 


* Ther and Dinko, rwpcctlvr'lj. 

I A. IkTuarrl Eienotvi, ■“ Thu Rt^ukricn of Marriii^e iu Ambcyni,” vaJ. Ivii, I&?7 ; 

Z- ^clt^mnn, *' Btlatcrai Itcsccht olul ihu Famniitiut] of lIjMTuija* Cb^wi,^' 
vol. 3vi\ IB2J. 

* tnuch Ed tluii. compt!l«Tn aiuhrupotuitiita had viatLed iritlmut diseovdiriii^ thuTn. 

( .-Vayrow^’lry in rVat'SHl, wUh i'pfirUi Rufereiiortij PantwmU” vol. Iviii, IKiiS. 

Thti point of yiwr takru bptw U iJwi vlik?h tuu* been i«ki dawn wyenJ timoa by Protuauc 
MjtliriiiWHki. eapevioUy in IEm tirkit^tauu Sijtiiiil Anthftifioloyiy'*’ in the i^neydopsdia 
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I must ask indulgence for such an ambitious proposal, entailing as it docs a revision 
of both the origin and function of exogamy and the clossificatoxy system itself, and 
must state that I started without any d prion ideas about exogamy. Where I 
bave seen the rule in action it is obeyed with unquestioning loyalty, yet it is 
imposaible to truce any disharmony or lack of social cohesion in those societal* 
where it docs not exist. Indeed, the endogamous section of an Arab tribe is a closer 
socio-political organisation than an exogamous totemic clan. Thus, exogamy L* 
Been to be a factor of premier importance, but one whose functional nature is 
unknoa'n. It is obvious that if there is any general law underlying all marriage 
prohibitions it must be founded on human emotions and reactions j it must be 
biologically sound and have a social value so great as to have become a human 
institution- That is to say, its ubiquity must be. due to the fact that it has proved m> 
useful to mankind that those peoples who have not n^lopted it have fallen out in the 
struggle for existence, and either ceased to exist or to have any importance. Clearly 
such a definition cannot apply to exogamy. The prohibition of incest is the only 
law that can be looked upon as world-wide, yet, as will be demonstrated later, 
taken by itself, incest does not account for the marriage regulations to be considered 
here. Socially the prohibition of incest is so wide-spread that those people who do 
not practise it can be considered unimportant, so that it is unnecessary to examine 
in detail the scanty information on incestuous unions recorded among backward or 
degenerate peoples ; nor do the marriage rules of highly specialized societies, as Un* 
royal family in Ancient Eg>T>t or the chiefly families of Polynesia, or the Azande. 
have special significance.* The main problems before us arc the relationship between 
incest and exogamy and the dependence of marriage regulations on these two laws • 
hence it is necessary to reconsider the family as well os the clan, with the 
claasificatory system associated with it. 

When the rules of mceat have been examined within the narrow limits of the 
family, the next task is to investigate the meaning and value of descent. Only when 
this has been done can the relation of incest to exogamy be determined and Uio 
problems of marriage regulations, both in the claasificatory and class systems, l)e 
faced on a limi basis. For this purpose I have examined the marriages ^rmissible 
among first and second cousins in seven different social organizations existing in 
savage society at the present day. I have compare<l— 

(1) A typical exogamous clan group with matrilineal descent. 

(2) A typical exogamous cUn group with patrilineal descent. 

(3) A dual organization with matrilineal descent. 

(4) A dual organization with patrilineal descent. 

(5) An Australian system (Type I) with four classes. 

(6) The Arunta. or eight-class system (Type II). 

(7) A kindred grouping without clans. 

• &* ** Endogamy,** p. 253 . 
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The FAiiiLY Group. 

The trcAtment of the prohibition of incest within the family which foIIow^s 
agrees closely with that given by Professor Malinowski in Sex and Repression, 
part iv. 1 have here refonnulated it from my own point of view. The family group 
that is described here is not an h}'pothetical one, dating bock to a time when the 
sexual impulse had a seasonal limitation and man was scarcely human, but is a real 
condition which exists tonlay and which may have evolved very early in the history 
of Homo sapiens. In actual fact, however, such families do not exist in isolation but 
are associated together in larger groups, viz., the clan and local group. The existence 
of on earlier human or pre-human group which was governed only by the power and 
sexual exclusiveness of one adult male need not be discussed, as apart from the fact 
that we have no certain data to go upon such a group cannot be regarded as a form 
of social organizatioiL 

The family of the present day is found associated with many other social 
factors—with clan organization and organized local grouping. It is profoundly 
influence*! by the mode of life of the people, and above all by the prevalent ideas of 
property. In considering the question of incest within the family it has seemed 
best not to describe the family in any given people, for it would be difficult to 
avoid giving emphasis to the prevailing conditions. I have hence regarded the 
human family as condition«l only by its essential biological and psychological 
needs, i.e, a group in which children can not only be bom and reared, but which 
is so stable that they can retain their place in it until they reach maturity. 
Huch a group I call the “ primitive family/* and it may Im* supposed that such 
a minimum family group, which we find cverj'whcre associated with more 
complicated social conditions, is the prototype of the human family as a social 
organization. 

The primitive family is thus not supposed to live in isolation, but is for the pur¬ 
pose of this analysis stripped of the specially conditioned typcn of grouping which are 
now found in different parts of the world. Association with other groups is a neces¬ 
sary condition of life, but the tj-pe of association is not predicated, os this must 
dependent on environment including economic conffitions. ft is necessary to assume 
a state when such associations were temporary, and in no way binding. That is to 
say, there must once have been a condition of society bi-fon* clan organization had 
come into being or local organization had crystallized, but which was favourable to 
their formation. Each family group would have occupied its own territory, as 
among the Vetldas to-day, and though the acquisition and maintonacc of hunting 
territory in such circumstances might lead to fighting, it would not cause a perpetual 
HUte of enmity between group and group, any more than it does among birds. 
There would have been seasons, conditioned by the food supply, when families could 
meet on common ground or pass over one another’s territory without creating 
suspicion. 
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The family group as depicted must not be considcied as mutriliiical or juitriLinnd, 
for descent is of no importance to such a pmup, ft is supposed that when a couple 
mated, if they were not capable of becoming self-supporting, they would stay with 
the group of either parent temporaiijy, but probably on account of the food supply 
would nerer stay jk> long that three genemtions would become aosociAted together 
iof any considershle length of time in one group. In die same way brothera would 
not tend to settle together in associated groups when muted, nor fiistcia to remain in 
a group accompanied by their huslioiids. Thun the recognition of relationship lieyoqd 
the family would be unimportant, and unlikely to be remembered, the claasificatort* 
HVHtem would have no mi'.aning and therefore no eaifitence, and exogamy would be 
unknown. Men of one family group would maxiy women of any other group. It is 
for such a group lut thU hypothetical primitive family that we must consider the 
meaning and value of the lueeat laws. 

In order to understand inccat we must ILrat couaider the normal rcactionji between 
the members of one family and their behaviour towards one another, the needs of 
the mombera ^jot individual^, and the needs of the family aa a group. For this 
purpose we must give attention to each period in the Ufe-history oE the individual 
when rivaby^ might be likely to ariac between bimaelf and some other member of the 
family group ; when this is done we ahall see the value that the laws of incest have 
for mankiiid. 

Marriagr^ 

Whether prombcuoua mating will satisfy the sexual needs of the adult male or 
not. the adult female requires a more permanent union. \\Tiem conditions of life 
are hard, those women who have not Bwuied a partner to help feed and protect 
them during the bter st 4 iggs of proguancy, and the infancy of the chdd^ are tmlikol}" 
to tear their offspring. Thus a woman need# a mom or less permanent union. I’.c. 
marriage with one man, and it is difficult to i m agine how she can obtain this except 
by mean.s of sexual attraction and services mutually rendered. In the picturesque 
desedptions of the matriaieh that have so often been mode, wq are shown furtive 
lovers who visit iiidepcndent women ami return to work in the hoijgeholdfl of their 
aLsters, but we are mwer told what ia the force that keeps them in the Bcrvice of 
their aiatera or drii*e3 them away from their Groupinga of thifl jMjrt need not 

be consldertMl, while such societies aa that of the Garo of Asaam and some of the Pueblo 
Imiiaus which have developer I on matrilineal Unes cannot be regarded as specially 
primitive, their matriardud chaructex being largely associated with the inheritance 
of property and itmtrilineal local groupmg. 

Whether from the woman's point of rie w polygamous or monogamous imiona are 
prefembk probably depeuds more upem the food supply thjin anjtMjig ebo. A 
woman who is occupied with the suckling of her infant \s unlikely to fit jealous of 
the Mxual attention that hex liusbund gives to anott,.^f womtml if auch attention 
does not weaken the protection he gires to her am] her infantj the prewnise of 
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Another womnn may actoallj be an advantage to her^ except where the food aupply 
ia pnicaiioua.* 

The family group that we have to coimidei la that of a womao, her hoaband 
and her ehil{iren4 This ia the group whose aolidant}' is ao essential to mnnl^inH that 
those peoples who have not been able to main tom It have pnohably died out altogether, 
or at least dropped far behind in the struggle for e^datence^ ^Vhere conditio&a are 
favourable, a zziau is a member of oa many ouch groups as he b able to aatisfv, t.e. 
he may be polygamous, and the family group may be composed of one man and one 
Of more women and their oSspnng, Primitive eonditiotia would, however, predude 
the posaibillty of Large harems. 

The long immaturity of the human specrics demands a stable grouping for the 
development and protection of the young* It ia the prohibition of incest that 
protects the monogonioua or the pdlj-gynoua mamage and forms a stable social 
grouping out of the natural family. The traditional attitude of respect towards the 
elder generation in the family is the outcome of many coudicting emotions * it 
does, however, embody the fundamental feeling of dependence of tb^ very young for 
the mature, and ia of great vnlne to the family as a gronp, for without authority the 
group cannot stand ss a unit o^inst outside competition, and would probably even 
be incapable of becoming selbsupporting. 

There are certain Victors in the life-history of the individua] that must be 
remembered, and it should be noted that while some are necesearily universal 
others vary with the type of society. 

The RetaiionAhip of Husband and H'l/s lei/Ain the Familtf. 

The relationBhip between husband and wife is essentially one of give and take. 
One partner may dominate the other and exercise power, but, regarded by the 
children from the point of view of status, the husband and wife together form the 
elder generation and are bound together by mutual duties and rwponiiibilitiea. 

The Pare^it-cAiZd Pe/dtJOHsAip, 

During infancy the only other person of whom the child of either sex ui aware 
besides himself is the mother; from her he receives all Batisfactioas and disappeint- 
menta : maternal instinct wiU cause the former to prevail. It ia inconceivable that 
the new-born infant is aware of ite own sex, i.ff. that it should know whether 
it is of the onme sex or the opposite sex to its mother, but the emotional response 
to sensual satiaiaction or disappointment is dispbyed at once. This, however, ia 

• It is muiKxiiauy to otumidnr poljoulmtw boJcon, in ipJte of the fact tlui BDioa the o r^ 
have |UTcu them a p!a4!« of impoituu^ in Booia) evolulion, A pdljaadrom union do» dot 
Mtiofy thn pdnuiy iue«1m of uitLar a omn or a wmaAU, Such uidima CEist to-day only in special 
v^fuiiiii wUnp w . vhi«i« there it a Bhoriagg of womon. {Of. Fitt-Rlven, Th« CImA of Ctliun. 
l927.chBp.VIILj 

VOt, UK. 
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undifferentiated* and thufi for eome time emotiobs develop in the infan t of both wies 
m reUtiDdfllup to the niottiGr only. In late infancy ox early childhood the father 
enters the child^s life j hla mdiieace over the child wiH vary conjuderably, both accord* 
ing to the type of Bociety aiad to the personal character of the father, for the parental 
instinct in the male has not the force or the stable character of the maternal matiunt. 
la late mloncy the child almost certainly recognizes that it gets a different response 
from peiBons who are like its mother, i.e* females, or pemona who are unlikej. 
nialea At what stage it recogaizea to which sex it bclonp itself, i.e, a male infant 
ossocktea itself with those who ore unlike the mother, and a female infant with the 
mother and those who an like her, it would be impossible to aay* Tt la, however, 
observable that very young children, perhaps still m mfancy, do respond differently 
to the seies, though there may be much variatloii in the age and the degree of the 
rcapoMC. At this stage it may be said that the child is aware of and rcBponds to 
sex according to iU jtkgntai and ifleidaf capadtg. Both for the hoy and gM there most 
be eomo rivalry between it and the male parent, for the father interferes with the 
infant's complete possesflion of the mother. For the male infant he is the prototype 
of the adult male. i\e. that person of the same hoi endowed with immense quosi- 
magical powers (for to the child there can be no differentiating between the poaeihle 
and the impost hie among the vast category of things beyond Mb own power). For 
the girl child there is a difference; she las already become accustomed to the adult 
of her own sex, who is certainly omnipotent, hut od whom both she and her brother 
can exercise all thdr infantile power, \STien the female infant first becomes aware 
of her father os someone different to her mother a new situation arisea. Rivalry 
bclweeo the female infant and her father for the sole attention of the mother mav 
exist, hut it k probably more easily overcome by her than by her brother, owing to 
a new interest that arises, it, that of exercising the power that she has already 
acquired over her mother on a creature quite different to her mother, and hence to 
hexseU. bat ihk nuiy perhaps only be realized kter. This interest, charged at present 
with only inlantiio emotions, k thus the beginning of sexual attraction * 

In considering the attachment of tho primitive infant to its motiier wc must 
not picture it as the baby in our own dvilkation, lying separated from ita mother in 
cot or pcrwnbnktor, becoming accustomed to the touch of many different hands and 

• From tbo «>rioJo0o*l point of vitw it ii MCMiy to tea how wfll ba d(ajt ,rith 

idthin iht temDy group at etch of tbo niitiwil atagw at which It mav crop up Bn% from th« 
poiiu of view of p-jehoJogr of ncx, mart not di«egard that 'ite Em peat emoliej] 
atUtfhment of tba inalo u bttmcruAl though h« cannot yet bo awa» of hii own ■«. Mid KKnt.i-t 
and idmtificatbm uilh ll« tetter mo-t bo powerful tectore in making hhn awaro of as 

didofcnt from lui mother. Fw Umj muMi, un the other hand, the Em girat attachment U 

horaoaexiiaLBod the cflortofdMerpntiatiaD from . 

^ n»l*adofdoTebpjBji 

U.U „ Ik, protoljp, oi tulM lu. 1, I,.™ , m* tom of 

«t a BonMhrhat tetcr stage when ihe comw into contatt with her tetbw. This aecoad h 

muet thAi become the prototype q| betcroaexuaJ altectkm. ^ nictiL 
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the sound of diverse voices, soon to find pleasure in hugging Teddy Bears and being 
distracted by bright*coloured toys. Comparison to the marsupial cub would really 
be closer, for the infant lies close to the mother's body, suspended in skins by day and 
huddled in her arms at night, never far from the nipple. Even at the crawling and 
toddling stage the primitive child can seldom be left alone, and must spend a largo 
part of its time balanced on its mother's hip. The efiect of this on the t non tal make' 
up cannot be ignored ; there can be few memories of infancy and early childhood that 
are not associated with the mother, and it must be repeated that this condition is 
true for both sexes. 

As the child passes from infancy to childhood social conditions will modify 
its behaviour.* In early childhood the benefits received from its parents as 
well as their powers must foster an attitude of love and respect. In later child¬ 
hood the desire for independence will run counter to this, but will hardly disturb it 
severely. 

The human child, however, reaches adolescence (t.e. a period of sexual activity) 
before either psychical or physiological maturity, and then a strain must come. 
It is important that the respect for seniors should not be thrown over at thU 
period, in spite of the growing need on the port of the young to exercise their 
individuality. If the youth should enter a new relationship which could upset his 
child-parent attitude of respect it would react badly on the family group. A sexual 
relationship between parent and child would be dangerous to the family group, 
quite apart from the directly sexual jealousies that such a situation would cause, for 
the child would then be raised to the social level of the parent, who could no longer 
exercise the authority due to the senior generadon. From thin point of view 
intercourse of father and daughter would upset the parent-child relationship and 
disturb the balance of family group, just as much as intercourse on the part 
of the son with the mother or with his father's other wives. It is important to 
remember this, for most theories of incest deal only writh the jealousy that would 
arise between father and son. ^Mlile it is easy to see that in the absence of a law 
with supernormal sanction the father would prevail and prevent such intercourse 
until the son reached maturity, and that he in turn would show no pity to the father, 
it has never been shown how a woman could prevent intercourse between her 
husband and her own daughter, nor indeed why such intercourse should appear 
in so heinous a light, since no objection is made in savage society by a middle-aged 
woman to her husband firing another wife os young as her own daughter. But if the 
prohibition of incest is looked upon as a social law regulating the behaviour of an 
entire social group (the family), rather than a rule which gives old men sanction for 

• In our hypothetical primitire family the chief factor will vary according to whether the 
parents axe already independent or still attached to the group of either of their respective parents. 
In actual savage society matrilocal or patrilocal residences, as well ss the position of father or Um 
mother's brother in the household must be considered. (Sc€ Malinowski, op. dt.) 
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checking the desires of their sons, the avoidance of both types of parent-child incest 
can be understood, as safeguards to parental authority. 

The parent-child type of incest, socially regarded, is the law which prevents one 
person marrying two spouses who stand to one another in the relationship of parent 
and child.* The value of the parent-child incest law to the family group is very great, 
for the authority gained naturally by the parents over the children during the period 
of their complete dependence is thereby protected from real danger. In any case, 
the adolescents must want to exert their independence, but should they be able casUy 
to satisfy their sexual desires within the family, and in so doing dispossess one of their 
parents, the blow to parental authority would be so great that the family group could 
hardly survive. If, on the other hand, a social law can be accepted which at the same 
time protects the mother from the son and the daughter from the father, the authority 
of both parents can be maintained over the children until they seek mates outside the 
family and themselves gain the social status of seniors without encroaching on that 
of their parents. The father keeps his authority over the family by accepting a rule 
which deprives him of intercourse with his daughter. In doing so the father gives 
up a real advantage, for there can be no doubt that very young girls are attractive 
to mature men, and it is probable that this renunciation on the part of the father has 
led to the custom of the betrothal and marriage of girls before puberty, the father 
being willing to part from their daughters before the temptation to incest becomes 
too strong for them. WTiether the women in accepting the law of incest give up a 
real advantage or only an unconscious desire in phantasy may be questioned, but thev 
certainly also stand to gain by retaining their parental sway over the household. * 
From the adult point of view the question is largely a social one. from that of 
the rising generarion it is psychological. 'VMiether the Freudian hypothesis be 
accepted in its entirety or not. few people can doubt that there is such a thing as 
infantde sexuality, and that fresh associations made during life will follow the lines 
of the earUcst associations. Thus the adolescent sexual attachments wiU follow 
patterns formed by prescribed infantile sexual attractions. 8o that, at least in the 
unconscious, there is such a thing as a parent-incest desire. Howeve^, in the healthy 
adolescent the parent-image U repUced by a surrogate (and there is no reason to 
the savage as a neurotic suffering from a parent Bxation) who is far more 
likely to be young than of the age of the parent. So that in accepting the uboo on 
parent-child mcest. and so prolonging their own subjection to their parents it ia 
doubtful whether children renounce any conscious desire at aU, but merely retain 
in the unconscious an attitude towards the parents which at first was only charged 
with infantile sexuahty and now has been reinforced by adolescence 

The ad^toges to the group of social harmony within it cannot be over- 
rented, m adolescent, in^ of being at enmity with the seniors, and 
breaking up the group, or possibly leaving it while stiU physically and psychicaUy 

• Wo thsO return to UUi social fonnula Utcr. 
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imn^ture and scarcely self-supporting, will become the helpmates of the seniors. 
The elder girls will not be the rivals of their mothers, and will assist them in 
gathering and preparing food, hence larger families will have a chance of survivaL 
In the same way the elder sons will assist their fathers, who, whatever the situation 
may be in phantasy, will not be their rivals in actual fact because of the accepted law. 

The prohibition of intercourse between parent and child is a law which deals 
successfully with strong but conflicting emotions that the individual feels towards 
both parents during his life-history. As a result, the valuable emotions of love and 
gratitude stirred during infancy and early childhood are less likely to be effaced by 
those of rivalry aroused later in life, and can be stabilized into an attitude of respect. 


Thf Brother-9\8 Ut RelatioMhip. 

The relationship of the children towards one another within the same family 
group is that of companionship tempered by rivalr}". This begins in early childhood 
(for to the infant the world is probably only tenanted by himself and his mother*) 
and, except in the case of unusually violent natures, the rivalry is merely 
stimulating, not severe. There is probably no check on childish sexual curiosity 
between brothers and sisters in primitive society. But this interest is intellectual 
anti unlikely to be charged with emotion, for the sensations of this period are largely 
auto-erotic. In later childhood there seems to be more attraction towards the 
same sex than towards the opposite sex, so that children separate into gangs of boya 
and girls for amusement and occupation; thus the brothers and sisters become 
separated, tso far as observation on both savage and civilized children goes thi« 
seems to be a natural inclination. It does not appear to be prescribed by tradition 
ami encouraged by means of repression, as is the case in the segregation of the sexes 
so common during early adolescence in both savage and civilized society. 

The possibility of childish experimentation in sex must not be ignored, but 
this seems to be a game, a childish pretence at being grown-up, and not of a highly 
emotional character except where definitely disapproved (but this does not appear 
to be the case in ordinary savage society, and is unlikely in a really primitive state). 
Where it is discountenanced we do not know whether the sense of guilt is heightened 
if it takes place between brother and sister, nor do we know whether such play in 
childhood leads to attraction, repulsion, or lack of interest between the partners during 
adolescence. There seems little evidence for Westennarck’s theory that house-mates 
are not mutually attractive, for brother-sister incest does take place in spite of the 
almost universal law against it. With the development of adolescent sexuality the 
n>lation.ship of brother and sister undergoes a change. Some savage societies meet 

♦ The rvUtioiMhip o( twin infants to one another need not be conaidered. both oo account 
of the comfiaratirr rarity of twin births and the prevalent savage custom of deatroying twin 
children. The diabhe feh by almost all savages to twins Is based on a soutsd economic principle. 
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this change by imposiug brother-sister avoidance; this role is b}^ no means imivemah. 
although fiei-segregation in some degree U conimon. 

It may be asked^ what is the v'alue of the brother-sister incest taboo to the family 
group !* If it be aE^uMed that the pajent-child incest law has already been accepted» 
and that there is a male and female child to every family, then there seems no fm^on. 
why sexual union between brother and sistet- should upset the harmony of the 
group. There is, however, no reason to aaaunie an equal number of ailolraoeny of 
l)otb seres in the family, nor to suppose that they uiU be ready to pair on a numerical 
bams, rather than ono of choice. Again, it is unlikely that the inceat taboos arosa 
separately in time. It must bo noted that the fathera rcuounced a real benefit in 
accep^g the parent-child taboo, while the sons (who, being healthy, have changed 
their m&ndie love-objective from the mother to a niother-aurrogato before they 
have reached full aoxual acti^4ty) only further repressed what was already a phantasy. 
It is ttnhkely, then, that the fathera would allow the aona so easv a triumph, by 
allowing them to take the daughter, for, towards them, father and son are agaiu 
nvais. Tt would accm then, if the harmony of the group ia to be mamtamfid, the 
iathers must renounce all hope of uninii with the daughters, aed the sons must 
do ao too. Thus the brother-aister taboo linijosed upon the younger genemtion 
by the father, not only prevents rivalry between brother and brother and 
between aister and aatflr. but it removes a second sphere of rivalry between father 
and wn. The lucret taboos are thus complementaiy to ono another nod together 
eliminate rertam possible source* of ilishanuony within the familv group. 

There is one sense in w hich every father sees his chiid a nval, and th-' father 
m civiHzed society rarely makes an attempt to repr^, this, though the feeling may 
largely be compensated by parental pride. A man may have the Complete attention 
of his wife tmtd the birth of the fimt child, then suddenly h« maternal bfcereat 
absorbs her entirely: moreover, while u^upied with loclatiou she may feel Mttie 
or no sexual desire. This statement U not chrefced by any statistics; it b sometimes 
observed among women m tmr own civUbation, but the fact that women in 
«3Ciety submit to the sexual taboo during lactation may be state.1 in support of 
It. ft ifl probable that thb souroe of jealousy between father and child is minted 
in the polygynons family. However, it should be borne in mind tlmt every father 
«likely to experience thb form of jealotiay. so that jealousy between father and ^n 
in lat^ Ufc is a revival of a jealousy already felt towards the son and which mnv 
often be conscious. On the son^s part, too, jealousY of the father that may be felt 


• W« irt ileflliag witli the wdologlcia mlue oI the i, w , . 

it may ha painted out that the brathcr-^ter iuoeit kvra mav havr . h- niut, hut 

da not remiiTOber seeing duenswd atnewhere. i t, that Uj^y ^auld *bii:h [ 

bfltwaen two partcen hoTA of whom might be phyikally immature. If 
mate ihcfe might ha a tciKlancy (ot o^pHng to be produced at ih* “wterwen- 
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during adoleacence revives the infantile unconsoiouB jcalonay of the father who 
interrupted hk mother^ complete absorption id biraself* 

The ChUd-parent BehuviouT Ptxtiem. 

Thus there ia a universal behaviour pattern between child and parent com¬ 
pounded of love, admimtion, and jealousy, shown conventionally m an attitude of 
respect and ssfcguaided by the parent-ehild taboo of incests 

The Brother^nster Behaviour PaUern* 

^Uthough the acceptance of the brother-siater moest law ia general^ there is uo 
universal brather-sisteT behaviour pattern ; whereas in some societies the promineut 
factor in the relationship is the opposition, o£ the $0163^ which ia shown by mutual 
respect and avoidance, in others prominence is given to the equality between the 
brother and sister as mcmbeis of one generation. This equality is, however, often 
shadowed by the dominance of one sex, A Shilluk once described the brother-sister 
relatioiLship thus: " VVe played together as children; 1 can say whatever I hke 
in her presence and beat her if she anno}'^ me." Such behaviour to a atater would 
certainly shock a Trobriand islander, who avoids all contact with his sister and 
treats her with the greatest possible respect. 

No refereuco has been made in this study of the primitive family to the aunta 
and uncles, because it seems that in such a group as we have depicted there can 
be no stable behaviour pattern towards them- In ah known societies these rclativcH 
have a very definite place convluted with local organization, descent, and the specific 
marriage-laws. 

The natural reactions towards one another of the various members of the family 
group have been considered, and the modifications brought about by means of the 
acceptance of the laws of incest. It wouhl be impossible to over-estiinate the 
advantages gained to mankind by the acceptance of the incest laws—on the one 
hand the individual, by means of the necessary inhibitionH gains character, but it 
is through the solidarity of the family group brought about by means of t hin law 
that the greatest social advances have become possible. 

The CLA.ssinuATORy fjY.sxicii, 

In the vast majority of peoples the rules of incest are extended beyond the 
immediate family group of husband, wife, and children.* It is now necessary 

* The pmhiliitied d^giw in our own »cktj {efipeci&lly thoM of tbf' Charvb of Rodb} entail 
the extetuioii of tJw laws of inovt beynad Uw bmUy,. Further, there k evidmec that Ottr own 
reUtiooihip system is fatmded on a dusifirttory one, that ii to uv, that otirfsjiUly aystem k not 
tbn direct descendant of a, primitird hunlly bat m froni a on a clan bosU 

(A. M. Hocoit, The iDfLo-Karopaui Eimslup System,” the Oeyioo of Sokoiee, Seotiua li, 
vnL t, put -ft For ovidinioe ol theeluaifleatorrainkem in Senutio kinship Memy "Studies 

in Scniitio 'KiiiAliip,'* Jhdktin the StAodt OnenUif Siudku. vol. iu, puts 1 and B, 1934 
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to consider the extension of these rules in their chief manifestations in savafie 
society. ^ 

Descent in the Classificatory System, 

Profeswr Malinowski has suggested a scheme for the development of the clan 
from the family.- All that need be said here U that when groups tend to stay together 
for a period which will bring about the association of three generations, and tradition 
bwomes a potent force in society; when brothers who have mated keep in touch 
with one another and form a social group, or when adult daughters retain a permanent 
pln^ m the household of their parents ; then a need arises to recognixe a prindplc 
o escent. The mistaken idea that descent hnpUes an understanding of the 
physiology of conception, and even the working of heredity, has led to much confurion 
on subject. Another complication has been introduced by the fact that almost 
all the most imporUnt writers on this subject have dealt with it in conjunction with 
totermsrm It seems evident that no fresh light wiU be thrown on either subject 
until both are defined separately; it wiU then be time to see their reUtion to one 
anoth«. Descent as understood in savage society is merely an arbitrary- arramre- 
ment^ which It becomes decided to which group the succeeding generation shall 
^ lii^.t When associations of related families attain the stable organization of 
clan, bound together by common tradition and religious ideas, descent must 
^e important, and this is so whether habitation is matrilocal or patrilocal 
ith clan orgamzation a conventional principle of affiliation must be accepted and 

•ahcred to; ^t is to say, descent can only be reckoned along one line, either the 
maternal or the paternal line. 


The Parmt-chitd Relationship. 

In the^uuion of the pnrent-thild behaviour-pattern, the poeaibUity of carrvuur 
ova the whole emotional aitnation eummed up by the word for " mother ” toeether 
vnOi the accepted sUndard of behaviour amociated with it. to «ome otha ^n 
who 1. not a t«d parent waa auggeated even in the primitive famUy. There «,m, 
!» i pnon objection to polygyny in the primitive family, and it may have exi««J 
a. it doe. t^day. within the family now awmciated with the clamificaton- 
•y<d«n. If m the primitive famUy chUdren of the other wive, of the fatha 
were accepted a. brother, and Brtcn., and the reUtiondiip of their mother, 
to tte fatha m«pted. then the behaviour pattern amodated with the “own 
motha might be accepted for the other wive, of the fatha Jvl .h 
term of addres. might be nod. Here we have an exteruion f tV 
“ motha,” with iU deep emotional connoution, to a pawn who ia ^Ji* k” 
the .trong phvwicd and emotional bond to the «U^ who i. «“to^ t 

fa. a. »» ‘W. «.««., owing « 
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M>me of the other childreo in the family group, and stands in the same relationship 
to the father as the real mother does. The wife of the father is thus not a mother 
surrogate but an ** other mother," accepted as such, during childhood. If this 
situation is granted, and there is no doubt of its existence in the polygynous family 
common in savage society to^lay, then a reasonable psychological step is made 
towards the solution of a sociological situation so strange that it has probably aroused 
more discussion than any other in anthropology, i.c. the classificatory system of 
nomenclature, by which all the women of one large social group are called " mother " 
and all the men of another group " father." One might have supposed that the 
unique mother-child tittutlon would have been represented by a word that could 
have described no other situation. On the contrary, the word " mother " is easily 
used in common speech for many other concepts, apparently because of its extremely 
fiersonal yet universal meaning, e.g. mother-earth, mother-tongue, mother-church; 
matrix has even become a geological term. Thus, if there is no psychological 
ilifficuhy in using the term ** mother ” for such conceptions as the above, it may 
lie granted that the savage in using the term " mother " for the other wives of his 
father does not believe that he is related to them by a physical bond, but recognises 
that these women have the same status as his own mother. 

The most straightforward extension of the parent-child relationship is to the 
mother’s sisters on the one hand and to the father’s brothers on the other. Although 
there seems much in favour of the development of clan organisation, and simchro- 
nously the classificatory system, on a matrilocal basis, as we have no evidence 
of the priority of either type, it is here supposed that the extension of the family 
may have been on either a matrilocal or a patrilocal basis, or even that the local 
basis may not at first have been stable. As has already been pointed out, the word 
" mother " may be used without implying a true physiological bond, for the other 
wives of the father may be addressed as " mother ’’; there is no difliculty in 
understanding the extension of this term to the sisters of the mother, nor the 
extenaon of the term “ father ’* to the husband of the mother’s sisters, in a group 
aNMM'iated on a matrilocal liasis. The other wives of the father may, of course, 
be the sisters of the mother, but there seems no need to suppose that originally a 
man who married one woman had a right to marry all her sisters, although this type 
of organization does exist. All that it is necessaiy’ to grant is that children of 
different mothers and one father brought up together may call all the wives ** mother." 
Then, in a similar way, the children of more than one man. brought up in close 
proximity, whose mothers, being sisters, have not left their parental group, may 
do the same thing, and call all the mothers in the group " mother." It nuikes no 
difference to the children if these mothers of their companions are the wives of one 
man or more, nor indeed if they are true sisters or not. With patrilocal organization, 
where the brothers tend to live together when married, the extension of the term 
** father " to the father’s brothers and " mother " to their wives may have happened 
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very easily; there is no need to assume that a man necessarily had the right of 
access to his brother's wife, nor was bound to marry his widow, though theee oustoma 
are common where the classificatory system is found and would undoubtedly aid in 
the extension of the terra ** father.” This extension of the terms ” father ” and 
** mother” to a large group of persons, and the terms ** brother” and ”sister ” to 
the children of these ” fathers ” and ” mothers,” is the chief feature of the clasaifica- 
tory system. \\’here this system is found—as, for example, in a typical clan 
(unilateral) exogamous organization—the child learns to use the same terms, and 
carry on the same general pattern of behaviour, to the brothers of his father and to 
the sisters of hb mother, whether descent be traced in the male or the female line. 
This acceptance of clasaificator>’ nomenclature for the parents—that is to say, 
addressing the father’s classificatory ” brothers ” as ” father ” and the mother a 
classificatory ” sisters ” as ” mother "—carries with it the extended conception of 
the parent'child tj’pe of incest. The extension goes further than this—the wives 
of the ” fathers ” also become classed as mothers,” and the husbands of the 
” mothers ” as ” fathers,” ao that m an exogamous society where there is no dual 
organization there will be a conventional incest barrier between a ^-fery large number 
of persons of the opposite sex. belonging to an indefinite number of clans, separated 
from one another by one generation. In the clans of the two parents, besides those 
persons in the ascending generation who are debarred from the ego by the incest 
barrier and called ” parente,” are other reUted persons who are not so debarred 
and are addressed by special terms; these are the brothera of the mother and the 
sisters of the father. The behaviour towards the mother’s brothera and father’s 
■wteis for both sexes is regulated by custom, and is not usually confused with that 
towanls the parents.* 

Where there is a dual organization of the cUiw. half the ascending generation 
of the opposite sex stand in the reUtionship of parent and the other half of spouse 
to the mother’s brother or the father’s sister. The attitude to the latter half is 
regulated by the specific marriage regulation of the society. 

In the cUn M it exist* «t the present dsy real relationship cannot be traced 
between all its membeni, but the classilicatort- system ol reUtionship e..!... ,1,;. 
unnecessary-cUn brotherhood U an accepted convention, and from it all other 
reUtionships wnthin the cUn can l« reckoned, inclnding that of patent and child 
OS well as the more distant types. 


Tins cUn conception of feUtionship U no empty convention, as U demon- 
stratcl in all cUn ceremonUI. It U not founded on any hetion of physical reUtionshio 
between cUn parent mtd eUn child, but a. the wive, ami their offspring am ,rrouped 
together mto one polygamoo. fanuly, and the other wives of the father take up the 
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statuus of niotbers, so do certain othor peraonB tak^i up th€ statuA of fatheca imd 
motheia. On the tkeocy put forward here, the dassificatory sTstem of reUtion^Kip 
and the clan aptein are supposed to have evolved together^ i.e, the claaslhcatory 
system of lelationship ifi one of the factors that have hnilt up the clan ; other impur- 
tant factors are common traditicui and beliefs* Though clan organizatioii ts dependent 
on the cla^ificatory system, the two are not coextensive because clan organiaition 
15 uniUteral and thetefora cute acrosfl the ebsaiacatory spteim In other wonUj 
the oiaasiiicatory systeua admits as brothers and sistera per&cmB who belong to 
differen t cUna and are not clan brothera* This wiE be seen clearly when the relatiori- 
ship to the cousins h analysed* This fact haa been a conaidjeiable stumblingddock 
to theorists, and led Rivers to suggest that all ckn organbation must be founded on a 
dual oT?!ani 2 stion. On the present theory it presents no difficulty, and there is no 
need to hypotbeabe a world wide dual organiEation, for the ebsaificatory system 
i» seen to be the extension of terms and atatus from persons who stand In a real 
relationship to the ego within the hunilv to othem who stand m certain other 
lelationshipa to the latter. The extension follows a fainily (not a clan) biisifl and so 
is bilateral in eontra-distiiirtion to the unikteral clan. The cUfisificatoiy^ ayrtem 
b not dependent on descent—yet clan organbation lie so. 

The importance of the family group cannot be over-empbaaixed ; in carryiitg 
over the term.s used within the small family group to the larger clan group that 
organisation undoubtedly gained in stability—the “ dun parent thus gained the 
status of senior due to the real parent* The social value of the chin in those sccietiea 
where it exists cannot be doubted ; the value of the extended form of incest talwo 
that goes with it can only be weighed when we have considured the patterns thiit it 
ft.'iaumea in sevenil different forms of society* For this purpose some of the chief 
tvpes of social orgnruration associated with the tdattfli&catory ayateni* intiLudinig 
exogamous dan organization and the dual organization will be considered, and bnir 
actual forma of class Bjiitetcis. 

The BroMer-riafer lUUsttotufhip (“jfrst cousiiuf " iu life cfasmfcatffrji 

The Table (p. ^fiT) showB the relationship of the ego to the " brat cottgin*^/' M. the 
direct descendants m the second genemtion from two couples. In the classidcatory 
system of Tdationflhip both types of parallel conaiua are ebsaed with the bcoth^'ni 
and sisters, and in the behaviour to them wo sec the Bimplest extension of the brot her- 
stater type of bcest law. This extension of the Lnceet law is not exogamy, because 
one of the two type* of parallel couaiiia who ant treated as brothers and sistete belong 
to a different clan from the ego. It la j^uite clear that thta terminology ia baaed on t he 
bimily pattern, that is to say, it works bilaterally, yet this retatiouship U typical 
of the clan, in which descent is reckoned on one aide of the bmiiy only. This extension 
of th^j? incest law is of conrse consistent with a simple dual organization in which the 
group of the fathers can only tuarr}' into the group of the mothfirw and with an 
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firgjmjiatioii in wkicli both the levmite and wiorate are habltuaL And for this 
reason these inatitntions have been coimidered as necessary steps In the evolntion 
of the classiEeator^’ ayatem respectively by Rivere end Frazer.* But it must be 
noted that the incLuaion of both the patentml and matemiU parallel coiieinB under the 
terms for brother and slater, together with the acceptance of the extended conception 
of incest that goes with these terms, is common among people who have dan organka- 
tion but no dual organization and among whom the levimte aod sororate (though 
not iznposaible) are not habituaL The child in mich a community where chin descent 
is unlUteral can only learn the necesaaiy pattern of behaviour due to the ptirallel 
cousins by carrying on the pattern that has already been formed, as the result of 
emotional reactions and traditional tenehing, towards Lis own brothers and sisters. 
It Is unlikely that his has grown up in close proiimjty to lajtii types of parallel 
cou^f. With patrilocal residence he may be more familiar with his paternal pamilel 
cousins, with matrilocal residence with his materoal parallel couahifl. Tn ither case 
this liehaviour pattern will have in port to b* learnt couscionsly-f The terms used 
will be his guide, and he will naturally form his conscious ideas of bis parallel couajns 
on the pattern of bis onconscious image of hia brothem and sistcm.J That ia to siy, 
he will use a fmttihj not a elan pattern on which to base his behaviour. It is far 
more reasonable to postulate thisT and thus to suppose that the l»ehaviour of man 
and the wonls that he uses to express that behaviour should be based on the facts 
of everi'day life than that they should W due to an Inherited memon' (survival) 
of a ctistom long discarded. Thus the theory (or even fact) that in the remote pa!rt 
bis faube hail been organized on a dual basis or practised any form of groiip-inaxriftge 
could not influence the child at all, while the behaviour of hifl own brothers and half- 
brothers must do so* ^Vhatever theory of the origin of the claesiEiatorv svstem mav 
he held, it mustseen that the extension of the incest taboo from the brothers and 
sLsteta to the poxaLlel congma, and the cousin terminology' itself, is not formed on tbc 
clftij system but on n family potteni, though in it cobeaion to groups larger than the 
family « inherent. Matrilocal or patrilocal teaddence and matrilineal or patrilineal 
descent may influence a man’s closer relationH with his y^rallel cousins, but neither 
affect the taboo directly Although the claisflificalor}' system treats both tvpes 

♦ Mr- W, E. Areuitonir ba» worlwd oui an riaborate lugical which woold Bccoyat for 

diNC facta Jiioie Accurately than cm be don* either on rjuiecp or ftiren" hvpothwiB. ]t itartv, 
hemrerer, ftoin n gremp (not a funUy) bui». m nwiJ not b* consklMw] iieti? Jn drtiiL (JSowelt Jtf 
.Appendix Hi, CWmlmilge, fOSS.) '* 

"t Th* behAT^iloiir to th** orthn^coiminB will in idi probability In fouudecl gn ihBi tu the half- 
brother and nuter m the polyKyiwn tiunily. TlUa dininrtiaaj in not of proal onportajur lo the 
dawl!catfir> nyrtem m » wht^e. but i« impoctnut m tlimt Tarieiy fonad eiip«inllv in N ^rba, 
which ii hmt iMTtirtl the Dwiniptire Syrtem. Here the own biir-brolW and xiw 

diflerearbLiHl ■c^or^uig to wl3*tln-r they eblkln-n of ihn father or cJiikln^ of the uiothw. njd 
tfae termiiiialo^' for the pajiklLei eeiueloa foUowa t hi* diitiuclion. 

t K. Unrir, IV.™fl£c p . . . ,b, nmM te 
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of parallel cousins &s similar, cUn organization ahoa-s a difference, tor if descent U 
matrilineal, the mother’s sister’s children will l>elong to the clan of the ego and the 
father’s brother’s children will not (except in a dual organization). If, on the other 
hand, descent is patrilineal, the father’s brother’s children will be the clanfcllows. 
The parallel couiuns only who are clansmen are the ortho-cousins.* 

The cross-cousins, on the contrary, have no prototype within the individual 
family. The attitude towards them may be inffuenced by several factors, but first 
among these is the recognized method of tracing descent. WTiether clan descent 
is matrilineal or patrilineal the cross-cousins belong to a different clan and they are 
not addressed by the terms that are used for brother and sister. The treatment of 
first parallel cousins in the classificatory system is thus founded on the behaviour 
pattern to the brothers and sisters. The incest tal>oo is extended bilaterally to form 
u prohibition against marriage with both types of parallel cousin. The cross-cousins, 
on the other hand, stand outjfide the group that we have considered—the primitive 
family group. The importance of this relationship to them (and it should be noted 
that there are two types of cross-coiains) is stresseil once descent is stabilized. It ia 
therefore essentially a relationship associated with clan organization, and as is well 
known the cross-cousin is osiuilly the most acceptable mate. 


Exogamy. 

It is here necessary to define exogamy. This is an extension of the idea of 
brother-sister incest to a prohibition of marriage within the clan aJonff the line of 
descent recognized <u legal, and is essentially unilateral. Thus, where there is a simple 
dual organization the taboo on both parallel cousins is coextensive with exogamy. 
This is not the case where there is no dual organization, i.e. with patrilineal descent 
and clan exc^my a man does not usually marry his own real maternal parallel 
cousins, but he would not keep account of the children of his mother’s classificatory 
sisters who might belong to any clan. On the other hand his ortho-cousins (i.e. 
paternal parallel cousins with patrilineal descent), real or classificatory, would always 
be uomarriageable on the ruling of exogamy. 

Exogamy places the cross-cousins in a special position, outside the clan organiza¬ 
tion but related by close ties. In many societies where exogamy prevails the cross- 
cousins are the favoured potential spouses. 

Endogamy. 

Before ^TAminmg the chief exogamous forms of social organization, it must be 
pointed out that according to the principles demonstrated in this paper endogamy 

• B. Z. SeUgmoa, ** Stodiea in Sraiitic Kinship,** BvOetin of tk* School Oriental SiuJtts, 
toL tii, parts 1 and 2,1W23,19S4. 
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preaents no anomaly in social structure. Endogamy may be organized or unorganized. 
Unorganized endogamy U the permission to marry within the group, and may be due 
to the lack of any rules enforcing ezogamy. Two types of unorganized endogamy 
can be recognized :— 

(1) That found among peoples of a lowly cnilture who show no trace of the 
classificatory system but among whom family organization and the prohibition 
of incest within the family is found. The Andaman islanders are an ezample of 
such a culture, l^feaaor Radcliffe-Brown was unable to hnd any trace of the 
claasificatory system, and marriage with any type of first couiun is allowed. Local 
grouping seemed to be the basis of their social organization. It may then be 
hazarded that the Andaman islanders have never possessed clan organization, 
and that the incest barrier had never been extended beyond the family 
group. 

(2) On the other hand, endogamy may be found among advanced people ; 
(a) where a clan organization known to have existed has broken down. (6) among 
people for whom a similar process can be inferred. 

(а) In Africa the introduction of Islam carries with it patrilineal 
descent and very commonly marriage with the ortho-cousin.* Numerous 
examples of pagan tribes who are known to have been exogamous in the 
past and to have given up their exogamous organization on conversion could 
be quoted. Contact with white culture also tends to break up tribal and 
clan organization, and with the introductioa of Christianity marriage 
prohibitions break down. 

(б) In the Semitic and the Indo-European cultur«sa there are indications 
of a previous claasificatory system. Further, the Christian prohibitions to 
marriage show influence of some social organization larger than the family, 
and the prohibitions are carried beyond the family group. 

Organized endogamy is based on the rule that makes it compulsory for a man to 
marry within his own group.f The caste system of India is the most generally 
recognized example, but endogamy exists in other societies. No complete under¬ 
standing of organized endogamy can be arrived at without an examination of the 
kinship system with which it is associated. In a siinilar category to organized 
endogamy is the privilege to form incestuous unions; this is usually associated with 
rank, and usually only granted to the highest rank. 

• B. Z. Snligman. •‘Studk. in Semitic Kinship,** BuIUtim of Ou School of Oriental 
toL iii pnxU 1 sod 2 . 1923 , 1924 . ^ ^'nenuu 

t Aoooiding to R. Lowio this is the only correct definhioa of endogamy {PrimUiot Society, 
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Mother-in-law Tauoo. 

It is suggested that two regulations very common (though not universal) in 
savage society are closely connected ^ith the parent-child idea of incest:— 

(1) Two men who stand to one another in the relationship of father to son 
may not marry the same woman. Thus a man may not marry his father's wife 
or widow. It is clear here that the primary incest barrier prevents a man from 
having intercourse with his own mother, and the extension of the mother 
relationship to the wives of his father is simple, and. as has been stated before, 
would have social advantages making for the solidarity of the polygynous 
family. This marriage is usually forbidden with matrilineal organization; 
there are, however, large areas where it is permitted; it is common in Africa 
among patrilineal cattle-owning peoples, and associated with a bride-price in 
cattle. Those people who do not practise this form of marriage regard it with 
undisguised contempt as incestuous.* 

(2) Two women who stand in the relationship of mother and daughter cannot 
marry the same man. The extended idea of parent-child incest is not so 
ob\ious in this axulogous condition, except in the case of a man marrying first 
into the elder generation; then it seems rimple that his wife's daughter might 
regard him as a father and extend the father incest barrier to him, which he would 
also recognize for his wife's daughter. The widespread custom of avoidance 
associated with this rule, however, is mainly directc<l between a man and a 
woman of the elder generation, i.e. tMe mother-tn-law avotdanct, so that the 
extended incest barrier that is emphasized in this custom appears to be 
that existing between a man and his mother. This is the view that has 
been taken by some of the best known writers on the subject—Frazer, 
Durkheim and Mauas—and also by psycho-analysts such as Freud and 
Roheim. 

There b, however, great difficulty in accepting the view that mother-in-law 
avoidance b directly due to the extreme horror of the Idea of incest between mother 
and son and extended to the mother-in-law, as suggested by Frazer, even with 
Freud's explanation that in avoidance between persons related by marriage ** the 
incest would be a phantasy temptation brought about by unconscious intermediary 
links,"t when the rarity of avoidance between mother and son b compared with 
the widespread custom of mother-in-law avoidance. The avoidance of the mother-in- 
law, however, does seem to be linked to the parent-child type of incest, by the fact 
that it prevents the possibility of intercourse by one person with ttco others %eho stand 

* B. Z. Sdigmsn, ** Asymmetry in Beacent, wHh special Refeirnce to IVntecosi,'' 
toL Iriii. 1928. 

t Freud, Tokm and Taboo, pp. 15-29. 
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to one another in the parent-child reUxiionship.^ ^Mien this fact is coupled to th« 
abundant evidence that there is for the right to marry certain relatives being trans¬ 
ferred from the mother to the daughter, and the widespread custom of infan t betrothal 
for girls, the mother-in-law taboo ceases to be an isolated and strange phenomenon 
and becomes linked with the other regulations that safeguard the solidarity of the 
family.t 

The emotional relationship to the mother-in-law is traditionally difficult; in 
savage society emphasis is always laid on the respect due to the mother-in-law, and 
there arc usually numerous mutual duties between son-in-law and mother-in-law. 
It is noteworthy that the relationship between a woman and her father-in-law, 
although also one of respect, is not bound by so many conventions and duties. 

On the social side the behaviour towards the mother-in-law is again not isolated, 
other members of the family of the spouse are treated in a similar way in diffenmt 
degrees (and the avoidance between persons of the same ser cannot be ignored). 
Elxplanataon of the behaviour towards these relatives by marriage on the lines of the 
extended idea of incest would be fantastic and no guide towards the understanding of 
social organization. It is not, however, neccssarv' to seek a single cause in a custom 
of this type.J If. however, we can see that the reaction towards the mother-in-law 
may arise from the idea of incest of the parent-child type, it is not difficult to suppose 
that any conventional form of behaviour that could act as a safeguard from this 
(supposed or real) danger might still be influenced and shaped by other social forces, 
which would also affect other relatives by marriage with whom there could be no 
incest connotation. 


The C1.ASS System. 


Some idea of the workiug of the claasificatorv- system was seen from the 
examination of the reladonship to the first cousins. But before any attempt can 
be made to understand the more complicated marriage prtffiibitions associated with 
formation of the so-caUed marriage classes, the relationship of the ego to the second 
cousins must be taken into consideration. Here a digression must be made con¬ 
cerning the theory of class systems. 

All those theories that see the development of social organization from a 
larger group than the family postulate some land of class system as its basis.f 


• For txandemioo of tighte from mother to daughter: MeUmeU. «« Rirw., Uuian, of 
ifchmenaii Soeitijf : Afeksa. me B, Z, SeUgmon. “Mariul Gerontocrooy in Africa.- J bIj 
!•* 1916 .' ^'*'*™*’ *** Unhrwrity of California PabUcaUon. in Am, ArcA. and BlA.\ 

t For rccogniml oxoeptkuui to thia rule in all iu four fonne. «m Ln.. p. ^0 
t PUimirtcri*,’’ AcU pntitiuiuHm^ktJi,LliMdaScicmou 

|TI*th.o^ofI^iU«m«*IM««bJoundrfon.hM»oJ,U».du.todilfcn=Dc» 

in getmatmiu. that of Rnreci rmU on a twcMslam haab or dual organization, etc. 
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In a pnpci ua jli** Ainbrynt tiyutfui* J sIiowihJ how tbuw- an well 

as the Austntliiin elas£M?a {or any aystKni whifh bo considoml to 

belong to Proftiatwr RaJcliffe^Hroirn'ii Typo U) oouUl Ih' ilpiivcd trom a oldUfiihcaton- 
Kvato-TDi by mcAiifi of the recognJtion of hi late ml doicont, and furthor demojistratotl 
that the nonicaclature wart flimply the olaaaificatory rtystera carried on 

logically on a bilateral basta and by that means re^luciog colationabip to an ahsurdity. 
This «y5t<?ni of nomenclAtwro riiay jij^oup togelbor in one class persona as incongruous 
a'i the raotboT and the son's wife, yet it never oblitemtes the true meaniiig of these 
relations in the itiilividual lamily. The recognition of bilatem! descent deatroya 
clan organization if lioth the patemal and tnatenml lin»*rt h»vo iMjunl importance. 
Inn if one type iatJouiinaiit to the other it pivea an attemation of generation^ in both 
lines and eplita the clan into cloaacs or sections, .liut as a man and his lather cannot 
iH'lohg to the same group {t lanj with matrilincnl descent, or a man and hi* mothcj 
with pstrilmeai descent, ho with the aimptrat lortu of hikteral descent he belongs to 
neither group (uiamaKe dasa). With patrilineal dominance he belonp to the dasa 
of his father's father and with inatrilineal iloinjUiineo to that of his mother s mother. 

It howrever, legi timate to consider a dual organhsation with unilateral descent 
AS a cb«i Bjatem : as him been repeatedly dfluionstratcdcsttoin features of the dasaifi- 
cator^^ sv'stemBreUTjitTal of a dual organimtion, but it luw Wn emggestftl that they 
could have come alxmt without any dual organization. Other features euch the 
irlttsting of the father's dster with th-- mothers htother’w wife or the mother's 
I'rother with the father's flwter'fl husband, seem to be directly rlependent on liual 
ntganixatiouT or thti eznlioJige fif sinters for wives, which if pmetisid habitually may 
Imi regarded as a dual organizntian. ThuSt if wc regard the dual OTganisation lu a 
clii.srt avstem^ we sec Lo it a certain grouping tcjgcthor of relalionahips ulreAdy based on 
a dasaificatory Hysteni, and fhefwi are groupe^i agiuii on a unilati'rut l>rtJiiHT rhis point 
must b(‘ Ifome in mind when ixiiiHtJfiriiJH t he Austraiian systema^ w'hich allow eros" 
cuusni marriage and y#t divide society into four olasses. This is Professor RadcliSe- 
Browm's Type f^ it ia far more convenient to call this organiKation Type 1 than a 
fonr-class svffteni, For, as IToficA'wjr Ttiiddilfe-HTOwii points ant, the niaTTiage tj*pe la 
indepemlcnt of the number of named dashes, and Tiyie 11 is freiinently found with 
A so'calb^d four-class rtystem-t 

* “ Hilateral Ueiwnt acri tl|n Ftmuatitni of Monuge eoL IrfL 

f “ .M(%nw|iiir it may tie worth while to punt tnri one importojU fnei whielj, ia often over, 
lookwt bv wriler* umituiif lo ’tipound itHyirii^, that is* thsl fhe iiunrioKO law* of Aunitnilipn 
tcibm an* no! in any way irhate\‘f!'r «ffctit*d by tha eiktrncn in llie tribo of two or four HftiDCfl 
dm^ioMi AiutuiMiit tiitiw with two luLtiic*! diviwoun, we liivcl Type 1 io itm L’fabfliina trtbo and 
Type 11 in the Dteri. Watki-wotJu and Chaap-wtiuroiig tribcK- Airwingst tntnj« with four nanied 
ilivifiotu wtt liad Type I in the tCnriem ami otlmr tribce, ami TS-pc It m ibfi Mflniudhunera, 
Luritcbi and Pitta^pltia tritirti. and prebably in ntwt of ihe tribe* pf Nfw S<nith Wnl™, W n aktj 
liwl Type IT fa «uch a tribe » the XarrinjiTi. whieh haa no named dirakin* Finally, even the 
t'listepjCv of eight ivunoLl diiinionfl la not a feaiuns on which wc con Iaj- niueh alrtaa in rlaaeifyiii^ 
Aioiiralian tribni. It La tiw thsl wJuTever arc eight luh-tilUFM* the maniagp moat be ni 
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The pecaliar feature of cloEses wblofi h^ve oome about by tlis necoffiUtioii of 
bilateral d&srent is the aepafation of cootiguouB gfineTatioofl into separate tdosAea. 
This does not o<xur in the dual OTgAnisataoiit whew with niatrilmeftl descent the 
mother and mother^ brother lieblig to the J Mwif social group oa the ego^ 

The Aniata organlaation may be regardiMl oa typical of the simplest form of 
cLaind system (unlesa the dual organisation be regardiul as a elasi The 

terminotofEj' and the typical marriage with the mother’s nciothcr^ft brotheria daughteri* 
daughter ia that ralbxl by Professor Raddiffe’Brown Type 11 :~ 

“ In Hystems of Type II. mother’s mother"? lirother and fatheria father an? 
distiognished from one another, and so also are father’s mothet^a brother and 
mother's father. In completely developed vuricries of Typo TI this leads to 
the rerognition of four Hnca of doswnt, ihiw^, namely, from father’s father 
mother's mothorifi brother, mother's father, and father's mother’a brother., if 
we rockon througli iiJiab}s, or those from mother's mother^ father's father's sbter. 
father’s mother, aqd mother’d father's sister, if we reckon through females. An 
oxampio of Tip« If is the synt^-m of the Aramla tribe,"* 

'This seems to be another way O'! saying that the system ia founded on. the recog¬ 
nition of bilateral descent ^ although Profeasor BodcUffi^Brown lecorda dinwt 
patrilineal cbn descent in this type. It Bhrmld be noted that Type 11 is far more 
widely spread in Australia than Tj'pe T which allows flue oiorriage of croaa-coufliiiff. 
The cross-couain marriage ol Typ? 1 woidd prieaent no difficulty in our scheme if it 
lie regarded oa dejamdent on umlutoml (eithoc inatrilineal or patriltnpjil) descent. 
Imt us it ia associated with a system, which separntea coatiguou.>i generations it moat 
lie given separate conalderation. 

.4nymmeirical descent i» a method in which the two sexes ooimt descent 
dtfiercntEy. There mny l>e niatrilineal or patrilineal dominsnee i either can result 
in the foromtion of clafistia, though on account of the aHj-mnictiy' the cloEse^ have not 
the same charuetemtics us classes brtmght about by hiLatcm]i descent. Thna os^th- 
naetrical deswmt dot's not separate contiguous generations or group together 


Type IL but wactly tfir »iijii(i oniJrrLaga'mle. ittrid hn pxiirtly Aioitlar byiUpm nf nlatkiutihjp, may 
be found m uibee in whirh Uie right imb,dii£tt«i arci not lukuicd, Tlitr fact that a trilxi ]iit« iiro or 
fnQT nuiiod lilruionii trila ua nothing whutevrr wbont tho luir of thr tribo, wihirh onn ouLv 

be ftenutiuned by a cateiul «tat1y of tbe-eyetoin of rri«ti(iiui.hip. 

” It may jO*d be worth while t« note, in conneetian with the theory tlwt the prohihitba uf the 
mjtrriAge of finl coiwktt famt the origin of Ihr reUtioiuibip ■yeteio of Tj'pe II) due n> ihe oh 4 n^ 
from Timtmiai to p*te«ial fhucwnt r^f the toteni, that la the Kariem Irilit, Tj'pe [ (with ihe 
inerri&ge of find ifoariru) eiifta. together with palenwl dwoiit of the totem, tinri that hi many 
tribe* of Kew South Waie« ntui VJoUiri*, Tjtw II eiistc toL^eibej with tinal«iiid cjcKcnt of the 
totem. Tiip theoty la, thciefoir, not Hupporti.'d by thn (A K. Urowti. *■ Throe Tribee of 

Wtaitcni Auitmlm.” xliii, H»3. pp. 

■ A. H, iSrown. Not™ un the f^tid OrgoJiuuitjon of A^trirnlinn Xrib™,'" yol. 

xhrUi, lElld. p. 
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alteroiitc ^aeations. In tiic dnniiiiBiDt line the Bucceedtng genenitioas belong to the 
name group as they vrould with unilateral descent, but m the submerged line the 
groups follow one another in some tiefinite mimcdfifll aiicoCiaaioii.* 


The Brofhef-ziixt^ R^ltjhoitship in Ciassifi£atf>fy and “ Cfa-M ’ Sffdem.t. 

The Stx&nd Cousins. 

When eecond cousins are considered, that is to Bay, when reUtioaahip ia traced 
to the conteraporary generation by direct desoont for three generations from two 
couples, or the coUnternl descendants as well as direct descendaoto are traced for two 
genemtions, it will be found that there are skteen types of conains (j« Table. p. 2bT), 

If marriage were regulated by exogamy, and eJiogamy bo considered as a device to 
prevent nmmage within the elan, it should be poasihlo to marrj’ any tyt^e of coii«n 
who U not a cbmafcllow, ,Tu practice themnniage of second couflina is never so 
simple as that; it is therefore necessary to consider the position of the second cousin 

in detaiL 

It is obvious that sbciuM behaviour towards all these relatives l>e floparately 
regulated by tradition, such Ijchaviour con have no basicly emotional foundation, 
but must be leguUted by some wcll-rocognked law resulting in an entirely conven¬ 
tional attitude. Of these sixteen types of second couain, in a society where there is 
clan organization and exogamy but no rules compelling the marriage of rektivoa. 
only one t}Te will stand In a deftnito known cektioiuihip—the orthtKoudn, with 
vbom marriage will be con^dered inoestuouft. Where patrilineal descent is recog¬ 
nized this is the father's father's brother's sono child, and with matrilinoal descent 
the motber’fl mother^® aister'a Jaughtef’s child. In a dual organkatioti both parallel 

cousiiis are ortho'consinii+ 

The marnapu regubtions for the second cousins in a dual organiiaticm call 
for no remark Idarringe h only prohibited to those coiL^ns who rank as ortho- 
eaUJiins and would bn addressed as suck But in a patrilineal or matriliacal exoga- 
mous clan organization exogamy mrelv, if ever, appears to be the only regulation; 
the parallel cousins who are not ortho-cousins, that is to say. those who belong to 
clans different from ego. are imaUv regarded as brotiiCT and siatot and may not be 
married. V^Tien we come to the marriage of rwcoud cousins among thost^ peoples who 
recognize a ebsa aystera we find a far more coinpHcatod conditbu, ^Vhere marriage 
with any type of relation is habitual the resulting typos of second cousin become 
consequently reduced from the sixteen eriflting tjqies. In the ehiaa aptei^ Iwised on 
indirect (or bilateral) descent tlie second cousins fall Jefimtely Into marriageable or 
non-morriagcflbb classes, iuxi>rduig k the rceotj^i^^d form o/ In tbe Table 

the sixteen types of Bocouil cousin arc ahown, and the possible marriages in the 


■ B. K, Selifinwa. Asynuni try ia DeswtiL with a[Kvi«l 
J.R.AJ.. vol. Iviii. 1®3S. 
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coutciapoxaiy generation can be seen for a tnatttllncal cjtogamaiiB society, a pa tri - 
lineal erogamons society, in a duai oigamEatioiij nnd for the daBS syt^ms of 
Ambrym, Pentecost, aim] the Anuta. 

In Amhrytn, 

For an Ambrym lalander, among whom A2 marries B2, the sixteen second eousini 
fad into six groups i — 

(1) In his own group, A2, foil tiie father's fothcr*s brother's son's children 
and the mother's mother'a sister's daughter's childron, the father's mother's 
mater's son's cbihltuu and the mother’s father's brothers daughter’s children, 
because, with the dual organization (or other class syatem}, if a man marries 
into one gronp then his brother most marn- into the same group, and (e.xcept 
where complicated hy asyrnmetiy as in Pentecost) his sister jitso marries into the 
group into which he married. Thus, four types of emusinfl become ortho-cotiHins. 

(3) The mother’s mother a brother a daughter’s children anil the niother's 
father's rister a daughter's children belong to the same group oa his own son (ami 
his father), Al, becatise of the marriage with the croas^sousin of the mother, 

(3) The father's mother's brother's daughter's children and the father s 
father’s aistfiria daughter's children belong to the same group as the mother. Cl, 
because of the marriage with the daughter of the father's cross-coimn, 

(4) The father's mother's suteris daughter's children, the father's fathers 
hrolher'fl ilaughter's children, the mother's mother’s aister'a son's children, 
and the mother's father’s brother's son's childron, belong to the group of the 
mother's father, C2, because of the mairiaj 5 e of a woman with the rross^oiima 
of her mother. 

(6) The mother's mother's brother's sou's ghiJdren and the mother's 
father’a siffber's son's chOdren belong to the group of the mother's mother, 

(b) The father’s mother's brother's aon'a ehihlrm and the father's futher's 
sister's sou's ehildran are efoafled with the wife, E% and are the oiifj/ 
iecQtid coimw. 

In Pintef^osi^ 

lu the Pentecost aaymmetrieal grouping,* althougli society fo divided into six 
groups, only five an? represented among the ueeemd couiins. To bring in the sixth 
group relationship must be traced to thiul condns. There are four types of 
murriageable eocond couaius^A marries d—the daiightem of the father's mothers 
hrother'a sons, the daughter's of the mother’s mother's sister's sons. thi‘ daughter 
of the mother's mother's brother's daughters and the daughter of the mothor's 
father's brolhcr’s sons. However, none of these women m the correct marriage class 
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can be ntAcried if a maTriag6 lias ulraady been oontrsteted either with her mother or 
her (ioughler. It imiAt be reuiembered that the mamage-rules are different for men 
and women, tmd the women of group A luarry four different l^rpes of second cousin, 
marked 

The ATHHia^ 

Among the Anmta four types of second oouain iwLong to a man's own group, and 
nre his ortho-couams and addressed oa brothera and aLst'ere. Four other types of 
cousin belong to the group of his mother’s mother, and are addressed by that tontL 
Four more types belong to the group of the cross-couam und are addrc3se<] by that 
term. The remaining four types of second cousin belong to the martiugeable group, 
Panungs. for Purula men and women,* We uro accustoniied to thin k of the Austruiiun 
ei|dit-claas system {Ptofesftor A. Radi'.liffe-Brown'a Tv'pe 11} us uffowing marrlago 
with the mother's mother's brotbeFs daughtei'a daughter relatioimhip only, but us u 
couple of brother und sister marries a couple of sist-er and brother, marriage with the 
mother’a futher^a sister's daughter's daughter is also implied when the fust typo ia 
mentioned. The direct working of the dual orgonizatiori allows the marriage of 
unotber pair of second cousIilh, Just ss in u umlateral system on a dual basis the 
marriage with the mother’s bTothei'''s daughter uIbo implies that with the father s 
aiutcFa dBughter+ so in a bilateral system on a dual basis among the secoml cousins 

descendants from two couples one generation further removed than the fifUit 
coufliuu) two pairs of marriages are allowcfl. The marriage with the father's father’s 
sister’a aan''s daughter is completneiitury to that with the mother's mother’s brother b 
daughter’s daughter, just as that with the father’s sister's daughter is complc' 
mentary to the mother's brother’s rlaugbter marriage, and marriage with the father s 
mother's hr other’a aon'a daughter is implied when the former Is allowed, bccauac of 
the exchange of aisteni for wiviss. 

According to Sir James Frazer the organization of the Australian tribe b tatended 
to prevent the ititcr-niarriagp of certain social group (such njatriage beiug considerod 
specially abhorrent) and this intentian, he states, it adequately efieefat^ Further-, he 
considers the eight-class system was evolved from a more simple system iPtVA ^Au 
parpoae.t Spncer and Gillen state: "Its [the organization into eight claasea} 
pmctical result—though, as far as we can tell, the native has no ideas in respect of 
this—is to prevent tooi cloca inbreeding and tO' bring aiiout, in most coaes^ the matijig 
of men and women belong^g to different localities and different ‘ famihcfi.’ "J 
Thus, Sir James Frazer eupposes the formation of classes to have been a ennaciouJi 

■ ijpemHir Kod Oilkn, Tlte Armia {Lotidoiu 1027]i. voL L 

t Tetmirm and' Eiogams, IB 10. The point of vUrw of I>ark]tKiin ■ttd Maim® biu not bceti 
canudettd in ilctsiL Hat it tlm vecuml ceosiiu were co&ritlcftd icpiiTarely, jUiwting ham the 
hdfiis pFtwntcd that thogty, H wouU 4 tili haid to toe juiytbia^ hut ■ fcrtuitoiu [h*u)I in the 
injtrritttie regaJ stinti » reUting to them. 

I The ArwtUi, 19^, p. 19. 
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purpopeful proccM, and Sir Baldwin Spencer conaiden* the proceaa to have been 
unconacious. 

It mav now be naked whether the rcgxiUtion of marriage between second cousina 
can have been formed or evolved either conacioualy or unconsciously in order to avoid 
incest. How does the regulation of inter-marriage between the sixteen types of 
cousin confirm the above statements of Frazer and Spencer, and what reason can bo 
suggested that could make the eight out of the sixteen abhorrent ! Four of these 
abhorrent types belong to the group* of the mother’s mother, and also of the crosa- 
coosin, four mote to the group of the mother’s father, while the four who may be 
married belong to the group of the father's mother. The abhorrence of the four 
which belong to the grtmp of the ego can be understood on the extended idea of 
brother-sister incest. But no force can be suggested on this line of reasoning which 
could possibly separate the four marriageable couains from the eight others. The 
regulation for the marriage of second cousins is equally inexpbcable on these lines for 
Ambryin and Pentecost. If, on the other hand, we regard the marriage classes as 
the result of a recognized method of tracing descent, we can find a rule which works 
consistently for these three divergent systems. 


Marriages tn Pentecost, Atnbrgm, and among the Arunia. 

A further examination of the possible marriages in these three societies is 
necessary to show what is the method recognized in each, and how,^*nm a recognized 
eonvention regarding descent, the incest laws acrive within the family work in those 
societies. And it will be seen that the plan of extension of the ideas of incest that 
we have sketched works for all three systems as well as for clan exogamy. 

It must be borne in mind that when bilateral descent is adopted it can lie 
carried out logically only if clan organization breaks down, as in Eddystone Island, 
or where tbere are an indefinite number of intermarrying clans and no dual organiza¬ 
tion. But where there is a dual organization of the clans, then it must be limited 
by some convention, some readily accepted legal fiction, otherwise marriage within 
the tribe is not possible at all. 

The fiction accepted, both on Ambrym and throughout Australia, is that a group 
is limited to one generation.* A detailed examination of the Ambrym sv-stemf 
showed that it was founded on a dual organization with matrilineal descent; detioHe 
evidence was shown for a change in the social system, after which descent was legally 
recognized in both lines and the marriage of the cross-cousina was forbidden, i’he 
Atn biy-rn islanders then regard the cross-cousins os related to themselves as brother 
and sister, because of the recognition of bilateral descent; the children of the crosa> 
cousins they regard as a fresh group, neither that of their father nor mother (and 

* See abort, 

t B. Z. SeUgnum, ** BiUtend Dnoent and the Fonnatkm of Maniagn ** 
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beiic* of the tnothers iitid i&thei 5 of the crtfts-cousinft) nor of theij own -loup* The 
idea of fenanafereoce of mamage ri^liU from one generation to another is simple 
very common, bo that when a man eannot marrj' his croa^uHin (lo n society m 
which snch maniagofl bad preiHously been allowed) the daughter of the (f) oross- 
couain becomes a suitable mate unless ahe falls mto a tcroup that cannot be 
for tome other roatou. HRvmg accepted the daughter of the cmas^'ouam as a mate* 
the CTOSSHiOUsia is seen to iK^utmiarria^eablofortwo reasons : (1) the rec^tioii 
uf bdatcral descent flhe is forhiddc.i became of the brother-sistor idea of incest j' 

{2) because a uiau cannot marry into two genemtions, the i>arent-chM idea of incest 
(in the form of the mothcr in bw taboo) places ii eecond ban upon her. 

Itiifrmurriiiffe of StttoM Vamim tn Ambr^m.i 
.\n Ambrym inlander l>eIonging te group A2 marrim into the group of the 
.laughter of his (f) cross cousin, B± Only two out of the sixteen types of second 

cousin fall into the marriageable group B2 (*« Tables p, 267), 

Four types of second cmisfais me ortho-cousins, bccattse of the dual organwatiott 
and matrilineal descent. The remaining ten typ^a of cou^ cannot be maTTied ; 
they fall into the groups Bl and Al. 01 and C2, The Table shows the rektionsbp 
of these groups to A2. No conceivahlc Ides of incest places these relationships u^n 
a different footing from those of group B2 (although this law regulates the behaviour 
of the four types of oxthixousui and pute them all In the same categ-iry «s the self). 

The recognition of bilateral descent and the acceptance of the convention that 
a group is limited to one genoration nUc™^ the marriage with the daughter of the 
ctoss-cousiu. Once this marriage is allowed (f.c. between one member of the fftat 
descending genemtion and one member of the second descending generation) deaccii 
.ianta in the flccoud generation from k mmst fall into the groups shown in the Table, 
and Vtecauflc of the bibteral ilesccnttor rule that a man cannot nianyinto the groups 
of either parent) only two of the sixteen uoiwina con be married. Thus the recogmtKUt 
of bilateral ile^mt h the simple mleunderljTUg thecompliiated regnlations found jn 

Ambmii.t _ ^ ^ ^ 

f uf/'rmitfFiGfff’ vf f^otiain^ tu J CJiWfftjf/. 

Til- four types of cousin wliom « iiion om n»ny and tlic foot whom o wumiiu 
con mnrty on- shown in th- Tsl-Ic. Hon og.iin no conecivaWo reading of the incest 

• With uiiiliitemItlacMrt the cms-Mniin run he nmninl whether ifoswit l» mmhaineef or 
psttOioot). hot when hantctsl J»Mit •• leeotmiMd. the ctoM-eeasio ««.t boW to the Rtoap ol 
ooe purrat. awl es the gronpa of both |•rent« .le ntueOy ooiuldertd nkud. the etoassKiann 

cannot bo nuirriod. .i. i t.. t 

+ It ^ te T«n«nten?d ibrt thr typical jWbrytn iiuirm«« «• with the ibmghter pJ Uk» 

(f> ovoa-DCurm. with a lim curtmn ooh: itanovcU In our tonninoTugy, 

1 At Bftlsp a m»iJ mairfei » atmwn of his [ather'a tuolWB line . . e twho i- iJ»l 
■ ft Oman of hi* motWe inother’e * tribe ' [hmJiw) bat not her line in that trite;* whflo « Ronnn 
" ft null ftlwmy* mame* bite » Mrtain Win*, bia iiiotiier*^ niotter*#, hut a woman in that 
•■bo {« not of bis own bsOtfiw [moiety].*’ (Urtieon* frp^ cil.. p» 333,1 
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laws can account for the <lilferentiation of thcfle groups, nor of these eight marruge- 
able groups from four of the other non-nuirruiKeable groups. 

However, by means of the dual organization ami matrilinval drsernt which 
are features of both the Ambrym and the iVntecoet svstemH, four non*nmrriageabie 
types are the ortho-cousins, and these are naturally the same for Pentt'cost as for 
Ambrym. 

It has l>een shown how the acceptance, of asymmetrical descent (bOateral for 
men and matrilineal for women) divides a society already organized on a «bud 
basis into six groups, only one of which is marriageable. The Table shows who 
among the second cousins fall into this group. It must b«* notetl that in the Pentecost 
type of asymmetrical descent the women recognize matrilineal descent only ; 
therefore a woman, her mother, and her daughter all lielong to the same group. 
A man. on the other hand, recognizes bilateral descent, but matrilineal descent is 
dominant, so t hat a man, his father, and his son all belong to different groups. Henct*, 
although society is divided into six groups, there U no conventional law which limits, 
a group to one generation. This, however, causes no confusion. The law which 
prevents a man from marrying into two generarions (which we have coiusulered to 
be derived from the parent'child law' of incest) operates in the asymmetrical group 
just as it does in the unilateral clan, and a man cannot marr}* a woman if he has 
already marric<l her mother or her daughter. In Pentecost marriage with the 
mothers brother’s widow is allowed, therefore, that with her daughter, the cross- 
cousin. is not and she falls into the group of the daughter. It will be seen in the 
Table that two tj-pes of cousin, the father’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s children 
and the mother's father’s sister’s son’s children, belong to the same group as the 
self (and the ortho-cous'ms); this does not occur in ^Vmbrjm or among the Arunta, 
it cornea about only by means of the recognized (asmmetrical) method of tnwring 
deacent. 

Thus, in Pentecost, as in .\mbrym. laws of incest cannot directly account for 
the intermarriage laws among the second cousins. But when the conventional 
limitation to the groups brought about by the methtnl of tracing descent is accepter!, 
then it can be seen that the marriajre prohibitions are extensions of the rules of 
incest within the family, dependent on the type of dewrent accepted, ie, asymmetrical 
descent with matrilineal dominance. 


intermarnagr of Second Comine among ike Arunta. 

The direct working of the brother-sister type of incest may be seen in the 
prevention of marriage with those second coasina who fall into the group Purula. 
This is because matrilineal descent (and it must be recognized that bilateral or 
indirect deacent does not exclude matrilineal descent and can be either matrilineal 
or patrilineal) and the dual organization bring all these four types of cousins into the 
ortho-cousin relationship. It U impossible to see any direct working of the incest 
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!aw8 in the ertenaion of the brother-aialer incest Uw to the remaining eight types of 
cousin. Nor are matters made easier when we see that four cloKses into which the 
second cousins, niarriageal)le and non-marriageable, fall correspond with the classes 
of the four grandparent.s. while the classes of the sixteen cousins of the parents are 
entirely unrepresenU'd among the seconil cousins. 

If, however, we accept the theory that the eight-class system (or system of 
Tvpe II) ia founded on the recognition of bilateral descent* no explanation of this 
grouping of the cousins is required. The grouping is the direct result of the method 
of tracing descent, coupled with the acceptance of the important conventional 
limitation already mentioned that a group is limited to one generation. It has l>een 
seen that the bilateral method of tracing relationship is inconvenient; the descen¬ 
dants of the four grandparents and the eight great-grandparents become related. 
If thi.s relutionship is adhered to, i.e. the conventional limitation of the group to 
one generation is not accepted, then clan organisation breaks down, for one cannot 
belong simultam-ously to eight unilateral groups. An exogarnous kindred group can 
be recognized as a result, whose boundaries can never be stable, but must be limited 
by the capacit)* of the groups to remember rrlationship.t Such a limitation, though 
elnstic, must be an acceptable convention, because if marriages began to be permitted 
to anv person to whom relationsliip could l»e traced, then in the next generation either 
endogamy must result, or else marrying within the tribe would become impossible. 

The Australians have accepted a limitation of a more conventional type which 
allows the marriage of relatives. A man traces descent to hi.s father’s group and to 
his mother’s group, but he has accepted the convention that a group ia limited to one 
generation. Thus he should be able to many' into any group except those of his 
father and mother. But, because a brother and sister marry a sister and brother, 
his wife*8 parents must not belong to the groups of his own parents. The prohi¬ 
bitions to marry into these four groups work on the extension of the parent-child 
behasnour pattern. Further, he cannot niairy into the group of his child, and, as a 
brother and a sister marry a sister and a brother, he cannot many into the group 
of his sister's child, and thus another two groups are forbidden to him by the exteusion 
of the parent-child type of incest, reckoned on bilateral lines. On the simple extension 
of the brother-sister tvpe of incest on the same lines as clan exogamy his own group 
(the seventh) is unmarriageable. Thus the marriage laws of the Arunta ran be 
regarded as due to the fundamental incest laws, evolved within the family and corned 
over by the method of bilateral descent and the convention that descent in a group 
is limited to one generation, to a dual organization. It would make no difference to 
the system if this dual organization were rcgartled as matrilineal or patrilineal, 
because of the convention that a group is limited to one generation only. 

• B. Z. SeligTOAn, ** BUaUnl Dracmt and thr Formation of Marnagr CTUmh,** J.R.A.t^ 
vol. hrii. 1927. 

f ».<. the CoWri of Eddyatone U. (RHrer*. Rodat Orgomsolton). 
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Thun all the marriage prohibitions that we have considered, including those 
based on exogamy and those based on the various class systems, arc seen to be founded 
on the loirs of incut uitkin the family^ oarriwf orer to larger groupjt and limited in 
each case by the method of tracing descent specifically recognized. 


The Organization of Type /, or the Four-doss System. 

In regarding the class systems as the result of the recognition of bilateral descent, 
1 am aware that the so-called four-class system, which allows the marriage of cross¬ 
cousins (Professor Radcliffe-Brown s Type I) is not consistent with it. It must be 
noted that this is the only social organization that does not fit in with the principles 
expounded here—even endogamy presents no logical difficulty in the scheme. I 
suggested previously that the four-class named systems of Australia might appear 
to be exceptions to this, because they allow the marriage of croes-cousins, w hich is 
incompatible with the idea of incest associated with bilateral descent. I think this 
need not upaet the scheme, for here, by means of the use of named groups, inditect 
descent has so adequately replaced direct descent that, instead of both fonnB being 
recognized as bars to marriage, both forms are equally ignored in that capacity and 
are superaedod by the classes.’** Though this is possible, a more careful conswleration 
of Professor Ratlcliffe-Brown s work on the Kariera of West .\ustralia and an 
examination of the Table favour another possibility.^ 

According to Professor Raiicliffe-Brown, the Kariera tribe is divided into “ two 
couples of classes, Banalca-Palyeri and Karimera-Burung,” each couple foniL^ an 
exogamotia patrilocal group as well as a patrilineal lotemic group, and so he n>gurds 
each couple of classes as a clan. The only «lifferene<. that this organization offem 
to a dual organization is that the division of each clan into two;places the c'hildren 
and the parents in difienmt named classes. We must now inquire what is the result 
of this separation of generations f With exogamy and patrilineal .lescent marriage 
with the father’s sister or the mother’s brother’* widow is impossible without any 
further divinon into generations. 

It .Uvi»ioo into gnifmtioo cliwira Iw n^anlrd u «„ ixofwmou. .l.rito. 
the only penoun whom it pUces in «n oxnyamotu divuion owoy from the ego ini 
ttie mother and her si»t«r. It ia unneo-asary to n-peat all that haa been mi!d alajut 
ineest to inaiat that thia roaolt ran have eome about without a apecial diviaiou into 
generation clasaea. What then i« the funetion of the four-elam .^tero among the 
Kariera (or any aociety with four .Uvirioiu. that permita the marriage of eroaa- 
coiodns) ? J A glance at the Table ahowa that the marriage regulationa of the 


• - BUatml Dewwnt and the Ponnation .d Uuruae CUawa.” J.K.A.I., vnl. IvU. |»t7 
p. 376 . “ * 

I A, B. Bnmn, “ Thitfe Tribes of Wrstrm AustnUlii." J.R.AJ.. toI. xliiJ, ioi3 
: If Type I thouM bs found U> br men- olo«ay ^ m]»trilinsal tbsn p«inUiH.al 

It would (unrtioo in ptwmxtinm tbs nurriai^ with the mother’* bnUhsr’. wife ^ 
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Kariera differ in no way from a dual organization with either patrilineal or matriiineal 
di^acent aa far as the marriage of cousins of the contemporary generation be concerned. 
Professor Radcliffe-Broan states that marriage is regulated by consangniniU* ; 
only a woman who stands in the relationship of Hftha can be married, and for I 
Banaka man all nuhn must be Burung; however, those Burung who are kabali and 
tom* cannot be married. Among the second cousins, all those who fall in the class 
Burung are marriageable, because the kabali and tom*, though of the same class, are 
separated from ego by two generations. Hence the four classes have no function in 
the regulation of marriage though the division into two groups is of great importance 
in this connection. Thus it seems difficult to accept the four classes as the result of 
bilateral descent, as bilateral descent prevents the marriage of cross-cousins and 
unilateral patrilineal <le«cent seems to function completely among the Kariera. 

According to Professor Radcliffe-Brown's sketch-distribution map, Type I ia 
only found in two comparatively small areas. The IHardudhunera tribe Uve the 
same named four classes (differently arranged, however) as the Kariera, but with them 
the marriage of cross-cousins is forbidden ; their social organization is that of Type II, 
similar to the .\runta and the great majority of Australian tribes whether divided 
into four or eight classes. It may then be suggested that the Kariera and other 
simiUr tribes who practice Type I marriage, though they may have four named 
divisions, are reaUy organized on a unilateral dual-organization basis (and it makes 
no difference whether this is matriiineal or patrilineal), and have merely borrowed 
the four nametl classes from other tribes with whom they had come into wntact who 

practise Type II marriage, and among whom the four classes are actuaUy the result 
of bilateral descent. 


CoxcLiraioNs. 

l^fore finally considering the value of the extendeil rules of incest to clan 
organization it will be well to sura up the conclusions we have reached so far from this 
sturly. 

(I) /««rt.-The rtudy of the famUy hae shown the tendency to rivnlrie* that 
ariee within it, which are inherently human. Such aitnationa do not occur in the 
other btanchea of the animal kingdom, becauae the young mature more quickly and 
are phyaically capable of fending for themaelves when they reach aeiual maturity 
The adoption of the inceat Uw helps to preserve harmony withm the famUv group 
over penods when these rivalried might otherwise become acute. The parent child 
type is the fundamental incest law, but the brother-sister type is an auziliary to it 
and the two lawa function together and may be regarded m. having deTeloold 
together. The main function of these lawa i, to keep diatinct thmoghout life 
parent-chad reUttonabip and the brother-mater reUtionahip. and not to aUow either 
to be changed to one which ia entirely diatinct in actual life (whatever may be the 
attttude of the unconadoua). f.a. that of mate. It may here be mentioned that Ul 
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marriage ceremonies have value in that they accentuate the fact that marriage 
(thr Mcial fonn of mating) seta up a new relationship. The parent-child ty^ of 
incest taboo may be defined from the sociological point of \dew os the taw which prevent $ 
one pereon from touting with ttco otherM who Hand to one another in the rekUionship of 
parrot and child. The value of the parent-child relationship is seen in the stabilized 
behaviour pattern it preservfjs, shown as respect for the elder generation. The 
brother-aister type of incest does not produce such a distinct behaviour pattern, ft 
would seem that in some societios the temptation to this form of incest is so great 
that the brother-aister relationship is only preserved by strict etiquette and avoidance, 
while in other societies these forms arc not observed. The value of the brother-sister 
relation.Hhip (protected by this incest law) is the opportunity that it otTers for the 
cultivation of comradeship and mutual aid. The value of l>oth lawa taken in con¬ 
junction with the group as a whole has been discussed above anti must again be 
emphasized. 

(2) Xkfsocn/.—Emotional ties can hold two generations together and for a certain 
time perhaps three. But if larger groups are to have social cohesion then they must 
be tiound by some formal tie, for the merely emotional ties may tend to split the group 
rather than to bind it. Such questions as the care of an aged grandparent or of a 
young grandchild (in case of ita parent dying) may prove sources of trouble withoitt 
some formal rule. Deeoent is the rule which decides to which aide of the family a 
given person belongs socially. Wlien groups larger than a family combine aoeially 
they must be botmd by some common tie ; the two simplest ties arc those of descent 
and locality.* Descent binds persons who are related by blood (including persons 
adopted into the family), but such groups must have an artificial limitation. The 
convention accepted for the clan b unilateral relationship. It may be patrilineal or 
matrilineal. Compromises bctw'cen the two principles ore found. 

Aegminetrieal descent (bilateral for one sex, unilateral for the other) divuies 
society into a definit*^ number of intermarrying groups but does not separate 
contiguous generations into separate groups. As^mimctrical descent may have 
matrilineal or patrilineal dominance. 

Bilateral descent may have roatrilincaJ or patrilineal dominance, in either case 
it splits the clan organization into a number of intermarrying groups and separates 
the contiguous generations. Bilateral descent developed equally on the matrilineal 
and patrilineal sides breaks up the clan organization and produces a kindred group. 

(3) .1/arrw^ ReyHlations.—In all socieliee where relationship is rtckonetl beytmd 
the familg^ descent regulates the prohibited degrees of relationship, and these follow the. 
plan cf incest within the family and are eactended to eiassijicatory relationship. Thus, all 

* It IS noteworthy that the Amlimum idozKlen, who bare no oUn orgonixatkio and among 
whom Uhj claaaificatory ayatem hoa not been reoonlod. have locsal grouping. (A. R. Brcnm, The 
Andaman IdamJtrs, p. 23, Cambndgei, 1922.) 
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roarnAg^ laws aro regulated primarily by prohibition and only secondarily for economic 
reasons by injunction. This rule works consistently for clan exogamy—matrilincal 
and patrilineal—in a dual organization, tri-clan system, and with the eight-class 
system and all those varieties of the six-class system that have been recorded. 

\Miile the extension of the law.H of incest on the conventional lines of descent 
account for all these marriage laws, the primary incest law (which prevents the mating 
of parent and child), when seen as a law’ which prohibits intercourse between one person 
and two others who stand to one another in the parent-child relationship, accounts for 
the two other marriage regulations which are not themselves regulated by any plan of 
social organization and yet are widespread: (o) the law that forbids the marriage with 
both a woman and her daughter, which is associated with the well-known mother-in- 
law taboo ; (6) the law that prevents a man from marrying his father’s widows.* 

(4) The Claesijioaiory Systetn.—The examination of the extension of the brother- 
sister incest law to marriage prohibition among first and second cousins showed that 
this followed the lines of the family, not the clan, and thus supports Malinowski’s 
contention that the clan developed from the family. The classificator}' system though 
associated with the unilateral clan is developed on the lines of the bilateral family, not 
that of the unilateral clan. 

Within the primitive family itself we saw the first extension of a kinship term 
from its true relationship to someone else who held a similar status—we suggested 
that even in the primitive family the wives of the father might be called mother and 
treated as such^t 

• Exceptions to both these laws exist; thiwe exceptions aie not sporadio but intimateir ooo- 
bccted with the social syst4smi in which they are found. Among the Ctaroi of .Assam, for teasomi 
of property, it may be necematy for a man to marry his wife's mother {ToUmitm and Exogamy 
tol. U. p. 253). Itkaeomroon practice among Californian Indians for a man to manyawoman 
and her daughter (Krueber. ** Californian Kinship System ” Unhreniity of California publications 
in A«a. Artk. and £th., roL xil. 1917. p. 3G2). Among the Naraho Indians inanlage with a a-oman 
and her daughter is also allowed (Reirhard. Social Life of tk* .Yovajo Indiane. New York 1928), 
In Africa, marriage with the father's wklowx is eery common among the patriHneal tribes These 
types of marriage, in which a person morriew ta-o othen who stand to one ani>ther in the parrmt- 
child relationship, are m erery case socially condiUoned; they are not wideapnMd. bat each type 
has iu own defiiute area and is associated with the type of inheritance pructised (matrilinoal or 
patrilineal), aa weU as the type of marriage (matrilocal or patrOocal). Further. I am imiel^ed to 
Captain ii. H. I»itt-RirerB for drawing my attention to the poasihUity of a fourth type of exception 
to this rule, rix.. when the father marries his son's widow (as a form of lerirate. f.g. Tamar in 
tlefanlt of the brothers of her deewasrd husband toms to her father-in-law to raise up Med to the 
deceased). Abo there air casea where co-babtUtion between a man and hb son's wife b allowed • 
"... During the immaturity of the husband the wife b aUowed to have sexual leUtioiM 
with the father of her child-husband or another near relation (S, India] " (Foldinger Sexual Lift 
of Primiiiet Propb. Eng. trans.. 1921. p. 10). Captain Pitt-Rivers cooaidecs tUt the same state 
of a&un exists in the Roro and Mekeo diatriota of Papua. 

r Here we differ from Malinowaki. who poetulates primitive monogamy. There seem sound 
biological reasons in favour of polygamy wherever the food supply b not too precarious, but the 
argtnnent cannot be dewlopod here. (Nr# l*Ht-Ri^-ets. Tkt Claek of Culiure, 1927. chap vliL) 
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The extension of the relationship terms for parents to the brothers of the 
fathers and to the sisteni of the mothers when brothers or sisters tended to dwell 
together in local groups is not difficult to see on the lines suggesteil bj ^lalinowskL 
This view of the classificatory system makes it unnecessary to suppose a universal 
dual organization or sororate and levirate, for which there is insufficient evidence. 

(6) The Funeixon and Value of the 67on.—The cbn organizes society on a wider 
basis than the family and makes possible the undertaking of larger and more daring 
enterprises than would l>e possible to men living in isolated family groups, 

Malinowski has emphasized the importance of tiadition in the family, but the 
primitive family will seldom hold together for more than two or three generations. 
Therefore the value of tradition to society organizi‘d solely on a family basis is 
limited. Clan organization by means of descent limited in a single line gives to 
tradition a far greater scope, and the value of this to civilization cannot be 
exaggemte<l. 

(0) The Value of Marriage ProhihUions .—We are now in a position to make 
our concluding valuation, what use ore all these marriage regulations, so 
prominent in savage society, to the community ? We have seen the importance to 
the family of the laws against incest. Have the Isa's regulating marriage (the extendeil 
laws of incest) any corresponding >'8lue to the elan ? At first it seems impossible to 
answer this question in the affirmative. There seems to be no psychological reason 
why marriage within the elan should in any way upset its unity; where endogamy 
exists the stability of the group is not impaired. The acceptance of the classificatoty' 
system of relationship carries with it the status of those relationships, not its 
oriiotional eqiution. Thus when a man uses the term “ mother ” or ** sister ” to 
some remote relative, or merely to a non-relatcd clanswoman, he does not feel 
emotionally attached to her as he wouhl to his own mother or sister; intercourse 
(or marriage) with her would not cause any upheaval in his social group. Nor can 
the \’aluelie in mating couples who arc unfamiliar with one another; on the contrarj’, 
these laws, based on a conventional idea of descent. fre«}uently encourage marriages 
l>etween people who are closely related. Nor could anyone seriously advance the 
view that it is biologically more sound to many the croes-cousin than the ortho- 
cousin, or one particular tvj>e of second cousin in preference tu another. There 
seems at first sight to be no reason why mankind should have accepted all these 
intricate prohibitions. 

The advantages can only l>e seen when lookeil at from anotlier angle. The 
value to society of both the family organization and of the clan organization, 
especially when acting simultaneously as they do among almost all savage peoples, 
cannot be doubted. The former is upheld by the incest laws, the latter by the 
ailoption of a conventional limitation to desct'iit outlined above. In the evolution 
of the dan the family pattern has been utilized, limited only by descent. The family 
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idoiibip t«rms and the status they represent have been carried over to the clan, 
tnrith it the family-behaviour pattern and its incest laws have been extended to 
the larger organization. For the internal relations of the clan itself, exogamy ia 
of no special value, but the relationship pattern carried over from the family, which 
engenders'the respect for the seniors, is of immense >^ue. So where the clan exists, 
the extended prohibitions to marriage, basecl on incest and regulated by descent, 
perast. They are part of the price man pays for culture, but he frequently finds 
a way of turning even such restrictions to his advantage; he demands as a riglit 
those women who are not pro^bited to him by law. 

The Table on p. 2fi7 shows the 16 typ« of second cousin and the foar.fiiai cousins, 
arranged in columns, for all the main types of social organization :— 
dan exogamy, matrilineal. 

„ Z B Patrilineal. 

Dual organization, matrilineal. 

„ patrilineal. 

Kindred grouping. 

The Ambrym mx-dass system. 

The PentcMst idx-dass (asymmetrical) system. 

The Arunta grouping (Type II). 

The Kariera grouping (Type I).. 

It will be seen that the only correspondences in all these groups are those brought 
about bv the dual organiation, which indicates four t37pes of cousin as orthooousin 
to whom the luother-rister behaviour is ext^ded. 


THE AilERICAN INDIAN AS AN INVENTOR. 


Plates XXIV-XXV.] 

* The Huxley htetncrial Leeiurt for 1929. 

By Erlaxd Noroen8xi6lu. 

In the following pages on attempt will be made to elucidate, 1^ means of examples 
from America, one of the more—not to say one of the most—important problems 
of ethnograpliical science, viz., that of independent inventions and culture loans. 
As we all know, this is a much discussed problem, and the attitude taken towards it 
has mostly proved a matter of faith. [1] ‘ To some researchers it b evidently placed 
beyond any doubt whatever that man exceedingly rarely, if ever, has made the same 
invention twice, \Vhen, for example, we meet with the signalling gong both in 
America and in the Old World, according to their view the Indians must have learnt 
its use from the latter, whilst to other investigators it appears quite natural that in 
different parts of the worid the same invention has been made many times over. 

Many students opine that a certain invention cannot have been mode more 
than once because of its complicated and difficult nature, whilst regarding another 
as being so easy and simple that it might quite well have been ac<!omplished at 
different times and places. This subjective view is, of coarse, capable of being 
varied in all possible ways. As a matter of fact, no doubt every open-minded 
investigator has his own particular opinion as^regards primitive man*s capacity os 
an inventor. 

So as to get a real grasp of the above-mentioned controversy, 1 have in the 
following tried to rc\Tcw what we actually know in regard to independent*inventions 
in America. 

To that end I sluiU endeavour, so far as it is possible, by way of concrete instant 
to show how inventions have been made—or apparently have liecn made—by the 
Indians. My aim will be to avoid showing that personally I hold one new or the 
other, even in coses where 1 possess a subjective opinion—which I naturally cannot 
escape having. My object is to express nothing that is not purely objective. In 
my view it w better to be satisfied with small results that are sure than to pro¬ 
pound w'ider ones that arc uncertain. I do not wish to draw conclusions from 
facts before I know their tnie value. Thus I Imvc purposely avoided expressing 
any tiefinhe opinion os regards questions concerning Melanesian, Polvnesion, or 

. * lU'frrcnctHi in this form ate to the Bibliogiaphy at thp end of this paper. 
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mfiaenni' ui America. I Lave oiily to aJduoe fact« c^krubitotl t4> 

tlirow lijeht upon the valuj? of (certain more or less theoEoticiil spooulaticuB. 

GencralJr spoakiiig, it ia on the question whether Ulenticnl culture eh;meut3 
occnrriug in the Xew and the Old Worlds are exptamahle as unlependeot inventions 
in two or atom different places, or ns culture loans, that the o|iiDio[Lt( of Amenvnnintfi 
are so divergent. This is quite a fulstakeo liuiitation: of the problem. Graehner[2] 
is eertniniy right when he r^'inarks that thotfe who believe the flame invention to have 
lieen made at different tunea^ ore inconfllstent when they bold that this can only 
have happened when the invention oocure in two oreofl separated from eank other, 
whilst they consider tliat the invention ha* only been made once when rt is a case 
of a eonnccteti area. For of course an inventjoii rnay just as well have been made 
twice, although its urea of distribution at the present time is a connected whole. 

The same invention may, for itiMance. iu one part of Ameneu l>e a culture loan 
from the Old World, whilst in some other part it b an independent in^^utioa. or an 
earlier loan from the Old World, but nevertheless the area of dbtnbutioii may by 
now have become a conneeted whole. A cultural element of tbia kind b, for example, 
the skm-metnbrune drum which m large trocta of America b of pr<sColiirablan Origin, 
whilst in other j^arts it has l>cen introduced by whites and negroes. 

Before procee<ling any further, I wish to emphaobe that a study like the one 
J nm here placing l>efoi:e the reader ought to Ijc valuable, inasmueb as it focusses 
our attention upon the collating of material from view-points that so far tiave not 
been aufliciently taken into account. For the study of cnituru loaua and minor inven- 
ttona, the influence of the whites, for example, on primitive tribw is of great import¬ 
ance. Objects originating from n primitive people, who no longer exist in their 
pristine condition, but have changed owing to influence from the whites, are, however, 
more or leas at a discount with many collectors, For my own part I am prepared 
to confesa that, for example, i have not always given due appreciation to such 
objects M the Indiana have maimfacturwl from old scrap-iron and auch like, objects 
which nevorthclcas offer much that is mtctMting, seeing that they show how primiti^'c 
man utiliws a taw material wtiicb la new to him. These products also tend to convcF 
to us an vlea os to bis more or less marked conservatism. 

I aliaU now proceed to discuss Indlau Inventioiifl in some detail, ft shotdd be 
of interest, I think, to iH’gin by pointing out what must have been invented and 
dLwovered by the IniUans themselves, for the simple reason that it was unknown 
in the Obi World prior to the diseoveri,' of America. By tliis we shall obtain a verv 
fair picture of the Indians' capacity as discoverers and inventors. After tbit, vts 
may well oak ouraelve.'* whether it is not pOHsible t Imt the IirdknH, who have discovered 
und invented so many things that were unknown among the vjiriegated cultures of 
the Olii World, might have lM?nn capable of hitting upon something or other that 
also was known there. It is a queation that to me, at any mtc, appears in n high 
degree pertioent. 
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In the first pbce, then, we may consider the cultivBtion of all the purelj" 
American cultivated planta. These the Indiami muat have found in their ^dld 
atate^ and bj degrees brought under cultivation. These plants^ as we know, are 
very nmneroiis^ and I shall confine mysdf to mentioning only the moat irnpartont 
ones. They are, geoerahy speaking, quite well known [3], but in this ooimeetioo it 
ifl necessajy that [ should rueoticn them, however briefly, 

id outstimding importance is moke. At the time when America was discovered 
this plant was being cuLrivated in a number of vaiieties all the woy from Central 
Chile to of northern latitude. A good imui}’ of the implements tliat werc used 
in roanection with the cultivation of maize, such as grioding-stoiies on. three or 
four feet, graters. bnoking'piiiB, etc., must necessarily lie Indian inventions. The 
different dishes prepared from maize most also be of Indian orurin, as well as different 
methods of storing maize. 

As I have already indicated, the cultivation of maize is of exceedinglv wide 
laogo in America, and the Indiana liave found out how to adapt the method of 
cultivating this American plant according to the varying climatic conditions. Among 
other things, in Peru and io south-weirtcrn Jforth America, for eicample, them were 
in pre-Columbian times verj' large-scale irrigation constructions with an im|io^ui 
CatioJ system. As to whether the idea of these is native to America Is a question 
that I for the present prefer to leave unanswered. 

Next to make, manioc is the most important of the cultivated plants of the 
New World, Tlie Indians cultivate both, a non-poisoiiona and a poisonous variety 
of manioc. In this ca.*5e the Indians have made a vciy remarkable inventian, in 
that, they have discovered how to eliminate the deadly prtifiaic acid from the manioc 
room, and then use them for food. It thus follows that tho Indians must have 
invented that most poculioi atraiuing-bflg of basketwork by means of which the 
poLson vs squeezed out, and al» the variotu kinds of graters that are us 4 ?d for reducing 
the mamoc to a pulp. (Fig. 1.) Uf the former there are two varieties, and of the 
latter many different types. To these J shall recur* 

Another vm’ remarkable thing b also the Indian invention of util izing the 
poison squeezed out of the manioc, for preserving meat against putrefaction in a 
tropical diniate, 

A plant very important to the Indians of the Andes in pre-Columbian time was 
—and still is—the potato. The .Aynuita Indians of Bolivia distingnloh Iwtwean no 
fewer than 2411 different varieties of potato. The method of preserving potatoes by 
freezing and drt'lng b the sun, for preparing so-called “ chufto," rmift be an Indian 
mvenrion. 

Uther important footl plants that we have leceived from the Indiana are 
our common l>eans, pea-nub, Jerusalem artichoke, sunffowei, oa also cacao, 
qomua. tomatoes, etc. These and many others have been di.scovered bv the 
Indiana. 
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The tolMurco plant in one of the most well-known Indian discoveries, as well as 
BmokinjT, snuff-taking, and chewing. Thus w‘e see that snuff, cigarettes, cigars, 
pronged cigar-holders (Fig. 2), and tobacco-pipes are Indian inventions. If wo study 
all the different kinds of Indian pipes In America we shall find that they vary moat 
con.Hiderably as to shape, and that in this defairtmcnt the Indians have achieved 
quite n number of more or leas Ingenious Inventions, os, for example, the use of a 
filter for draining off the tobacco juice. It is possible In America to note down the 
evolution of a number of pipe t 3 rpea from the simple tubular pipe. 

The coca bush, from which we obtain cocaine, also bails from .\menoa. All of 
the veiy complicated cultivation of the coca bush must have been trietl out by the 
Indians, just as they have discovered the remarkable qualities of the coca leaves. 
Coca U chewed t<^ther with ashea or lime, and in thin we meet with a noteworthy 
parallel In betel-chewing. Therefore we are unable to declare, off-hand, that the 
idea of chewing coca together with lime wa.s invented in America independently of 
Influences from Oceania, among other things because the receptacles for the lime in 
America and Melanesia are so strikingly similar, and, in addition, they arc even 
made from gourds {Lagrnaria), i.e. one of the few cultivated plants that were 
common to the Old and the New Worlds in pre-Columbian times. 

('acao, too, is another of the important cultivated plants that we have originally 
obtained from the Indians. In pre-Columbian times the Indians drank cocao 
unsweetened, or sweetened with honey. 

Among textile plants cultivated in America, cotton Is the most important, and 
it was know'll to the Indians in pre-Columbian times. At tlmt time the species of 
cotton that wrere cultivated in America were different from those that were cultivated 
in the Old World before the discovery. Hence we cannot, of course, know whether 
the spinning of yam or the art of weaving cloth was independently invented by 
the Indians. 

The Indians of America cultivate a spice plant, Spanish pepper (Cat'enne 
pepper), which is of the greatest importance to them. They have discovered that 
by the btiniing of this pepper there is developed a sort of ** poison gas ” that provea 
effective in lax-ing siege to villages fortific<l by palisades. 

The great majority of Indian cultivated plants are tropical or sub-tropical, and 
must in the first instance have been discovered in Central America or in the tropical 
section of South America. In this department the achievement contributed by 
the North American Indians north of Mexico is iuconsidcrable. Of the above- 
mentioned really important plants tobacco is the only one that possibly may have 
originated there. Among the less important ones the sunflower and the .Jerusalem 
artichoke derive their origin from North America, 

If we knew the histor}’ of the .\merican cultivated plants, then we should know 
the history of the Indians from very far hack in time. Of course, the Indians did 
not discover all the cultivated plants at the same time or in the same place. .As 
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liaa been eliowu by Guemsfiy and Kidfkr [Ijj the Baftket-mak^tv of soutli-w^'^tflrn 
Korth America were acquamted with tmize, but not with lieans, arid it in prnbabii^ 
tiiot ftbio m South America beaua were diswimnatod much later than muia e, jia is 
evident from so many Indian tribea pcnsflcssing tbeir own words for raaijtCj whilst 
liaving borrowed tlic names for beans Quichtm and Cuaiuiu, Cotton appears 
to have been originaLly propugatefl In iSoutb America hj means of the mJgnitious 
of [he Caribs and the (Tuarani tribes. 

The following important plants were probably cultii'Ated everywhere in America 
where there were agriculturists, and when! their coltn^tion wag possible from climatic 
conditions: mause, pumpkins, and tobacco. The following have not attained their 
widest possible distribution: lies ns, sweet potatoes, cotton^ potatoes, Ln^Harin 
(liottle-gourdjf manioe, cacao, and coca, 

Tljere are many wild-growing plants that the Indians have put to use for diflforent 
purposes, and in this direction they have made a miniber of [mportant inventions. 
It is to Indians that credit is due for the discovery of rubber ttnd its ntiliration in the 
form of mb her balk, enema waterproof fabric, clastic rings, etc. (Fig, X) 

ft is a matter of fact that in pro-Columbian tiinea the Xndians vrero acquainted wdth 
all the qualities that moke rubber so valuable in modem industry'. No comespoudlng 
discovety had ever been mode in the Old VV'orid prior to the dltcovery' of .Amencu, 
in npite O'f the fact that both in Asia and .'Vfriica there are found rubber trees of 
various kinds. 

The Indiang have distoverwl a muntier of poisons, among others the terrible 
curare poison which they produce from certain Slr^chfios varieties, iuLdudiiig 
StrychnoM ton/cro, and principally used for their blowgun (brts. A horrible catdiae 
poison is obtained by tlic Choc6 Inilkns from a tree calM pakurd-near*. [uj These 
ludians also pnxiucc « very virulent oirow-poifion from the secretioiia of a certain 
frog. 

In addition to cidth’ated narcotic pbmts, the Indians know tieverai wild-growing 
ones, ns, for instance, paiica (Pvptadaiia]^ They have mventei.l curious tubes, 
which they use in flnuJHrig up powdered pnrica seeds, whereby a strongly mtoxicntjng 
effect is produced, Tliey are also known to have used parir.a for intoxicating enema 
injections, Gnsrauji. peyote (a kind of cactua|. and Paragriayteo have also 

been diftcovered by Indians, 

The Indians possessed n conaidemble knowledge of medicinal plants. Among 
Che must bujiortant discovered hy them are qumine, hahuim of copaiba, and 
ipecacuanha, k ia probable that the Indians, fjcfore it vus known in 
the Old VS orhl, understood the application of aacptics. seeing that certain 
tribes {Iress their wounds with boiled water, without having leanwal this from the 
whites. 

The Indians have rliBCOVercil how to make use of a number of wild’-growiiig 
American plants for making cord, etc. Among these, earoguata (B/oaifho srrm) 
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mav bo noteil. A certain proportion of tlio tools thej used in working up ilio fibre 
are uniloubtedly abw Indian inventions^ 

From tbe bark of coitnhi treea tlie lotlinns miuiufaetiiio host clotb, but an a 
similar manufacture in ubiO known from Oceania, it cannot dcEnitolv- he asserted 
that in this case tlie 1 ndians have made an entirely in^fepemlent diacoverv, Slnulority 
between tlie implements tt^rd both wifkin and outside America in the preparation 
of bark-^loth even speaks ngaloat anch a supposition. 

From the above it will i>c seen that the Indians in a woatlerftd way ha^^e known 
how to utilize the plant world by which they were surroiinded* and in tbia province 
the peoples of the Old World Imvo Jeamt a ver\' great deal itideod from the Indians, 
In fact, rbirmg the period exceeding 400 years that Fnropijans have been in 
America, tbiy hav'c acMeved not one single important discovm in this departmeni. 
Eviflently tlte Indians have carried out testa and experiments with everything they 
found avaiUbk*. 

Here I may add tlmt the very idea of cnUtvatiofi must, in America, he an 
Indiua invention, for if h bad lioen introduced from abroad it must have l>«?n 
imporl-ed in association witli some abeu cultivable plant. For we have no renson 
whatever for suppoeing that the plants finst cultivated by the XudinnH were the 
sweet potato and the Imttle-gotird (^^'nario)—plante Unit in pre-Columbian time 
probably they had in common with Oceania—ciiltivatioii ha^dng iustead been 
inaiiguratcii with some purely .cVnmrieon utility plant. It In in fact evident that the 
sweet potato is in Atneirea a plant whose cultivation began at a Later date than, for 
example, makin lliis is apparent from linguistic comparisons, upon which I 
cannot here cuter into details, ac that would carry me into too lengthy a discussion. 

If we now pass on to domestic: animaht we s hall find tbut not many are of purely 
Arat'rican origin. For this we cannot blame the ludiana, but the American fauna. 
They liave domesticated the IJaiua, alpaca, gninea-pig, musk-duck tttiA (be turkev. 
The dog's corapanionsbip with man ia of such remote antiquity tlmt it wa» poasiblv 
brought along when man first immigratcfl into the Now World. It k, bowm-nr, 
probable that the Indians have domesLicated also one or more indigenous species of 
the Cunis family, [fi] A couple of American liep species have also lieeii adopted 
for cultivation by the Indians, That tliTs was a perfectly independent development 
is quite obviotm. The cultivaliou of the cochineal bug^ for the production of red 
pigment, is abo an Indian invention. The emplo)unem of the ITamni aa * 
hurriniL must neccaanrily Ix' au Indian invention, as also the paek-soddEe pt itnming 
to it. 

Plants and donnsatic animaLs of the New and the Old Worlds m-jpectivclv with 
one or two exceptioua differ from each other, hence wo am able to ascertain that 
their iliscovery and utilir^ition must have been independently mode in the New 
World. This does not. however, apply in the of metahi, as the same metals 
are found lajth in tli^' New World and the Old. It is uevertbdeaa proiiablv that it 
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wnK tbi* Indiana who &rat dwtrcn'i^red. ntimy mte, oua metal w Jbieii ifl fotiml in tlie OH 
World 08 well os in the New, naiutfly, platimuD. [7] In regard to the wiQtkiti|£ of 
metals, the Idea Indiimfi achieved an inventioti that tco of the Old Woilil only in recent 
dnies have succeeded in occompliahidg—odd then by » method, quhe different to 
that ci{ the Indians—namely, the art of welding coppeTi Thus we luive in the 
Gothedhiu^ Mnseimi n copper rattle from Peru, m which the diffei^c parts are not 
soldered together, but welded, as liaa been ghown by one of Sweden's tending metal- 
Inrgutic, 31 r. Hidtgtem [8J 

Jf we tuni to the sabject of dw^ellings, clothing, ornaments, tools, wefi[KHis^ 
and so on, we shall find that tlie Indians do not possess runch that is not also found 
in the Old World and which may, ofl-hand, tie stated as having been invented by 
them, but nevertheleia it appears imprqbnljJc that man wonld End it enaier to subject 
u new' plant to cuJtivatiDD than to invent fiome new implement Or process in order 
to benefit by it. 

We akall see that the Indians have invented more than one tiling that was not 
known to any of the innumerable peoples of widely vfmegated culture In the Old 
World—that is to say, that they have made c?ertain inventions that cannot ho 
explained b,v the fact that they alone possessed the raw material, I have already 
refmetl to tlu>»e objects which they manufaeture from rubber. 

In the realm of ceramics the application of sponge epicules in the clay, for 
cohesion and durahilityr is an Invention made in Aniazunaa. and, so for os t am aware, 
not knoirii from, any other part of the world. [9] The spknles, whieh act as do iron 
rods in reinforced concrete, impart great strength to the clay vesaelfl. Of ceramic 
forms many exist in the New World tliat arc not met with in the Old, Thus, for 
example, vessek with a hoBow lim^ like the one acen in Fig, i, probably represent 
R typi^ that is of a purely American origin. 

The hammock is an invention that we lui^'e received from the Indians, fta 
autochthonous occurrence in New Guinea may well be ootisIdeTed highly doubtful. 
It is, moreover* unqiieationably establkbcd that this comfortable form of bod 
was unknown outside America prior to the diecovery of that condnenc. The 
hammock is an essentially .Amazonian cultural element. 

Tlie reduction of head-trophies, by removing the skull and shrinking the head 
to the size of a fist, whilst srill rctnining tlic shape of tho facial featuren* 
HA the .Jivaro Indbns do, is n strange cuBtom which is not known outside 
America. 

Among musical iDstnuncnts in jVimirica there are mitay that do not occur in the 
Old World, such as ii quaint wmd-inatnment from. Guiana {Fig. G), a strange-Iooking 
flntc in the shape of an u.xe, described by Bolindert from the MotUonea (Fig. 0). 
Many forms cl elgnaUiug gongs, too, are of ptirely Indian origin, as is also the 
" teponotzli/' the w'ell-knowvi *' Zungentrommcl of the Mexicans, To this subject 
1 shall recur later. 
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Of wcupoiis there is none of eapecmlly JndioiL type* hnt* on the other hniid, the 
Inilians Jmve made eertsin minor inventiodB ns to wcafjons thni are not fmind in the 
Old World, such os several methods o£ affiiing feathers to nrro’vva: foe example, 
Penivian cemented feathering, sewed feathering, and others. Jfeither can it with 
certainty W niaintained that nny Indian method in hiintins ifl entirely origmal, 
Kor—OB regards fishing—can there he any method pointed to tha t only the Indians 
know, This Utter is quite intcreating to note in view of all we know of their impoT- 
tant contribution as ogriculrtirists to the progress of human culture. 

la the way of dress and oruoments it is only os regartis details that it can be 
shown that the Indmns haw hit upon anything nnknown in the Old WorR if, 
bowe%'er, we study the ornamentii more cloBclVt we shall find that the Indians of 
South Ainmca possess many original detafla. In the first place, this may be said 
of the feather ornaments. As iB w’ell known, in the manufacture of siidi ornaments 
the Indiana are experts. 

It would be aiiaost unreasonable to cjipeet that iJt Intlian architectural art w'o. 
might meet with anything unparalleled among the many-sided civilizations of 
the Old World. Tho dwellmg-couatnictions of the Puehio Indjans arc, however, m 
no small degree original. 

The stonelesa chameter of the conn try lias in certain parts of America given 
rise to many minor invctitiona, such aa wooden knives, halh of clay instead of 
stones in " stone-cooking,” earthenware supports for roatfting-dwbe$, saddle- 
stones ” of hunrt clay, and i?o on. To this f shall again refer. 

The employment of kmottetl atringa f'^quipiis ”) for keeping records k widely 
distrihuted both within and out of America. Entirely originnl and undoubtedly 
invented bv tlie Indian.**, is, however, the arrangement of the knots according to the 
decimal system, which was known to the Iiicos. From tho wTiy the knots w'ere 
arranged they were thus able, for eiarople, distinctly to differentiate fictween 
numbers such oa Sl^Jl and SOdl. The immerifal system ol the Mu'-a Indians is 
ahw original, as i» also a great deal in their t:alendar and writings. Their chrono¬ 
logical Bystem actually encompoiisefl so much that jb of an uriginal ehorecter that by 
itself alone it HtiEices to demonstrate the high enpacitj- of the iiidums for making 
inventions. In the Old World there crista no exact parallel to the wonderful chrono¬ 
logical s^ffitera of the Slavas, 

1 ahto think I should add that almost evm^ Indian article possesses some detail, 
a Eoiaething that perhapts is not always easy definitely to deiicribe, hut which to ua 
reveals its Indian origin. It is due to all those trifling dotaiU that among au im- 
labelled ethnographical collection we ore atile to pick out the things that ore Infiian, 
and, *s ft rule, also doterminc imm what particular tribe they originate, A gowl many 
of those apparently mrignifleant ciotaib ore perhaps not mfrequently more advanced 
irivptttions than ma y Iw supposed by anyone who does not himself use the weapon 
or implement in qncation, but only sees it as a moaeum offlcial, or something similar. 
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It would tmFair to ospect that ladlana ahould lm\''e invented nay oniniUL-DtA 
that are not louml in the Old World, although, when it comes to the combining of 
orunraente, nearly everj' tribe is able to prejjeut aomething that is ehoiacteristje of 
thcmsclvEs, 

A really thprough-goiog knowledge of the culture in cortaiu parts of the Old 
World, Oft of the Sew, would probably result in showing t Imt conmderably nior^ tliau 
what 1 have here ndclueed had been inrented by the IndLana and was not known out¬ 
side America prior to its dkco veci\ Also in regard to sot^iid structure and t he spiritual 
world, notions may no doubt be fdtind that Imve a purely Indian origin. This is. 
however, not possible to prove conclusively unless ooe possess^ a tLorouglL 
knowltslge of the geographical rlistribution all over the globe of the diaervnt 
conceptions on these Hubjecte, A oastom like, for instance^ cremation in aaso- 
ciatiou with cndocannilwilisin is probably purely Indian, This to give one 
example oidy» In great part the Incan state oipanisation may w ell bo supposed to 
be originaL 

tf we study the dUtrihurioii of those discoveries and inventions which the 
Indians must have independently made, on account of their uon-occurrentc in the 
Old World, we shall find that a surprisingly great proportion of them fall within the 
Amaitou region. The iuipresston is also forced upon one that the mdepcndentlv 
made mventjone belong more to the ngtieuJtural tribes than to those living by 
hnnting and fishing. It ia aka evident that the Inca region was at feast as important 
a culture centre as C-entml America and Mexico. As the present pajHjrprincipaliv 
deals with South America it is pro liable that I have overlooked some diacoveries and 
inveotioiiB mode by the Indians of North AmerLcia. 

It is mostly where the Indians have been prosperous t hat one rnet^ts with a Urge 
proportion of Lnventimia and diacoverieg, I am afraid it is not ulwuyii mw that 
nccessitT ia the mother of in^tion. If it were true, then inventions ought to have 
been mode in places where the stnigglo for existence was verv hard. But instead 
they are made where conditions of life arc easy. 

We should liearin mind that migratory' movements arc productive of inventions, 
or of loans of new cultund clenacntfl and motlifi cations of old oncfi. In the hiatoiT of 
the enrlieaitmventiaiiH we may therefore bo certain that substitutes have pUved an 
important part, and these are worth a thorough study, A people may, for ojimpic. 
have miiigrotcfl from a distriet in which was found an excellent material for carrying- 
bofikets, and entered another where such material was absent. Thus they have had 
to find Kunc auUstitutc which probably letl to the mveation of new basket types that 
were better attltcd to the new cemditiouB, Where the new district waa inhabited by 
people that pos^essc^I oajTymg-haakota or satchels made from mint indlgenouB 
materials, then it m probable that the existing forms made froui that mutoriai were 
simply copied. But in case nothing similar was met with. tJie immigrants wen? 
obliged either to invent soamthiiig new. or else to leave off cany^ing in the way they 
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were used to. This sort of adaptation to natural conditions of the locality of abode 
must have played an exceedingly important part in the history of inventions. 

I shall here confine myself to mentioning one particular kind of substitute that 
in America has been fruitful of a number of inventions, namely, substitutes for stone. 
America contains many large regions more or less devoid of stone. Among such 
regions 1 have mvself visited El Gran Chaco and Mojoe in South America, and the 
Sacramento River delta area in California. 

The Chaco is in certain parts so bare of stones that one may live in them for 
many months without finding a stone as big as one’s hand. In my books I have 
pointed out that these conditions have caused the inhabitants to cast about for 
various substitutes for stone. There the Indians manufacture knives of hard wood 
or bone, similar to those found in archajological excavations in districts richer in 
stone, nearer the Andes. In the same way they also have saws, or scrapers, shaped 
like those of stone that are in use farther west. In the Cliaco I have seen the Indians 
use their spades, which are of lignum-vit», as whetstones. In those parts they also 
use bolas stones mode of hard woo<i. 

In Mojos in Bolivia there are also districts that are very destitute of stones. 
When d’Orbigny Btarte<l from Mojos for the mountain regions with Indians of the 
plains, as they went along they picked up every stone they saw —auch was the high 
v'alue of stones to them—but soon they found this impossible. Stones were precious 
things in their country. This circumstance has, among other things, resulted in 
** saddle-stones *’ having been supplanted by grinding implements—not mortars— 
made from wood or burnt clay. Of these, both the lower slab os well as ** mullers ” 
are abundantly present in the ancient dwelling sites at Mojos. 

Large districts of Amasonas are—like Mojos—very deficient in stones; in 
consequence, trading in stone celts came into being. Nowadays there is not a single 
Indian trilie in the Amazonas that possesses arrow-heads of stone ; the arrow- 
points are ncarlv always made of hard wootl or l>amlx>o. It is, however, evident that 
formerly stone points were fairly commonly used, as is proved by local arcb«ological 
discoveries. It is v'ery prolnible that when the Indians first took possession of 
Amazonas they had stone-pointed arrows, but tluit they subsequently had to find 
some substitute for their stone arrow-heads owing to the difficulty in obtaining 
the raw material. In Mojos, again, the ancients had sling-stones of burnt 
clay, whilst bits of broken potteiy served as whetstones for amiw-heails of 
bone, [10] 

An interesting point is the use of hearth-stones made from burnt clay. These 
are even found in localities where stones occur, as will be seen from a map which 
I have published, [llj This is an instance of substitutional invention luiving spread 
into regions where the substitute was not needed. The fonn has also been modified 
and made barrel-shaped (Fig. 7, a) instead of pvTamidal (Fig. 7, 6), ita suppoaed 
original shape. Among substitutes for stones I also think we should count the shell 
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axi ?3 of the W^t Indim But this provides qo rea«oo for rapposiog anv comicctbn 
btd;ireeii the shell u-xes of Occaab and those ol the West lodies. 

Of very especial interest appear to me the siihetitutea for stones that are found 
in the delta region of the Sflcramento River in California. There, together with 
aome Berkeley' students, I have at a spot neat Lodi examined a mound which had 
been discovered by ilr^ J, Duwboh in a vciy fitoncless tract. 

In the old days the majority of the Indiana of California possessed no clay 
^'easels for preparing their food; the cooking waa done by heating atones in the 
camp fire, and when red-hot they were dropped into a watertight basket which was 
made to serve as a cooldng-pot. This bwaket with water or soup could not be placed 
directly on the fire, ns then of course it would have been burnt, to pieces. The stones 
used in the stone-l>oUing ” process were m big aa a man’s fist or pediaps slightly 
ama lUir. 

The Indiana that once inliabited the dwoUiug'«it« near Jjodi possessed no clay 
vessels for cooking their food in, but neither did they have any stones for atona- 
Imiting,'^ Very few stones of that Mud have been discovered in the mound. But 
this methoii of cooking was nevertheless knouTi to them, only that tnatead of 
Atones they used balls of baked clay (Fig. 8. oj. Of such there are hundreds to be 
found ju the excavatiog of the mound. Fragments of them occur in tbousanils. 
The ancient Lodi inhabitants will thus be seen to have made no pottery, but yet to 
have used baked clay vet}* largely. 

These objects did not, however, constitute our most important finds in the 
Lodi moimd, which were certain fnmbling attempla at forming the ballfl just referred 
to into small bowls of burnt cky {Fig. 8, b). Tiieae are, however, only quite amall, 
and cannot bo supposed to have aerved for annhing beyond cups for holding paint, 
or such like, but they nevertbelesa represent the genn of pottery-making. It is to 
ilr. Dawson, on amateur orehceoiogist, of Lodi, that the discovery of this moimd 
may properly be ascribed, and he has hero recovered two very Amall bowls, one of 
which has u hole pierced through the run bo that it could be stwpcndefL 

Are not these finds capable of furnishing us with an explanation as to how 
<renindcs have been invented, at all events in one spot ? The tlicoty haa been 
jidvnneed that man, to begin with, possessed baakets coated with clay, and then that 
Aomeoue m&v have, by mistake, put one of those baaketfl into tht* fire, with tie 
result that the fire conaumed the basketwork but left a vessel of burnt clay. This 
theory is simplv prepoffterous. There would have been no other result thuo a nibble 
of burnt day. Much more natural it seema to me, that man at first used baked clay 
for Ictw Eregile things than pottery, and that he made the first attempts at pottery- 
making only after having k'Uiiit how to wash the clay, or in some other way to 
prepare iL It must liave begun in the same ^limple way aa was doue by the 
ancient Indians of Lodi, namely, by way of tiny bowls. Sub5equeintly+ when larger 
sires ineeined deairnhle, the voriouA boihling^up methods were invented, methods 
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that we koow from (liSercst part^ of the world. It Is not, however, uiiHiajionAblo 
to suppose that the technique used in boaketiy led up to the idea of building the 
ves^te with rolls of clay laid in epiial courses* But clay veaaels were not oripnally 
baskets smeared with clay* 

It is not by any means my Intention to mnintam that the art of pottery-making 
was ariginolly invented at Lodi, and that from there it was dtsemiiuted over the 
remainder of America, 1 do not thinlc that the Lodi mound is eo very old. 1 onlv 
wish to say that the ancient Indiana of Lodi did invent pottciy-maldtig. and that 
therefore not all American ceramics have a common origin. It is not impossible, 
however, that the Lodi ladiaiiJi" invention is still surviving ui the cenimics of the 
Yokiit Indians, alxiut which Kjoeber[12]* infer alia, writes 

""The distinctive feature of this pottery is its eicesaive emden*^. It 
appears to have been made by u rough £tting together of pioees of clav, or a 
pressing out of a lump. There is no evidence of the coiling and smoothing 
method. It is doubtful whether the clay contains tempering. Glue, biood, 
or a aticky enbstance may have been introthiced as binding material. The 
colour is from light to dark gnoy. There is no slip, wash or pattern, except 
now and then a rude incision obvionaly modelliKi on a bnaket pattern* The 
shapes are indefinitely varied, without approach to standarized forms, 1\ 
TOW of the vessels looks as if produced by cldldnm or eiperiinenfery. 

*■ Even the ora not known* Most of the pote show evidences of 
employment in the fire* But their purposes must have been apot uil, since the 
oidiimiy cooking of the YokTJts is as ti^iarly performed in baskets ns nraoag 
other gioupi. Small vesseLj may have been intended for servicefl that wo ran 
only suspect* Thua the Yandanchi afiirio that tlicy formeriy kept tobacco in 
hollowed idnr li«alls. 

Archteology give* no Luforamtion os to the oge of the industry. There 
has been little collecting in tJie Yokufa area ond no systematic e^lonitiom 
The prehistoric cby cooking bdls or aling iihoU of the rionelcss Stockton plains, 
where the Yokuts Ciiubmm Dved in the historic period, aiigccst * connection; 
but no vei^l* of the same material have ever been found with these The 
Glaar Lake Pomo soractimea make a minute fwoptncle by preaaiog a hole in a 
lump of riar ; but Giey do not bake these little articles* Evidently there were 
sfuuc anticipations toward potfcrj'-makmg latent in pan* of California t and 
the Yokuta tyirried these tentative eteps a little further. But the inference of 
ft atimidus, however mdirwt, conung through tliPir iiumcdiate ShoshoDcan 
neiglilwura from the pottery-nmldng Slioftboiican* of the south or east, con 
hardly be avoided; and therewith the interpretation of an ultimate south¬ 
west erti origin of the art," 

Thii» f«r Kroob*!. TlMt tho Lodi liidkiu' ckJ, .ttempU at nuikiii)! -imU 
bowl* couhl haVB Wu due to iaiqiimtiou meivrf irou) the east i canaiJer out of 
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the question, becnitso if that hml been the case they would liave manufactured real 
day VflSfwb^ and then w e dioubl not have beeu able so dearly to perci^ivc the 
eonucetioii between the latter and the day batb. 

l\lany another ehange in the material in bound to take pluee w^hen a people 
miffTotes lonp difitancea. And ehani^e of matenal may often ItiBuenee the shape of 
an implement. 

^{igmtion from one region into another thecefore should eoaily bring about, for 
example, a change in the shap*? of a bow, because the kitifl of wood from which the 
bows used to be nnule ia not found in tin* new cmintT^', whose indigenoiis woods 
are not Huitable for the manufactiLfe of bows of the old alia pc. ff nothing but palm 
wood iit avaUiible, it oomes moat, natural to give tlie Ikjw® a flattened shape, ns that 
is the form w'hidi results from cutting them out of the hard cortical wood. Thus it 
Ls incotiect to npeak of the Hettiiin of a bow os somethLig that hud to !><!■ unchauginply 
adhered to through thousands of yeans, wdlhoiit taking into consideration the kind 
of wootJ that formed the matenah 

Tu the same way the shapes of blowguns uiv of eaunse very much depeailent on 
a supply of suitable matenah The Cuiia of Darien have rccils that am too short for 
hlowguns, (Fig. !».) They therefore join three htugtktf of recti together much iu the 
same way as is sometimes done with our fishing rwls. If. for example, u tlbtrict 
is devoid of the material thuUlscwhere was habitually employed, then people either 
liAve to lind some sulistitute material or else dbcanl the use of blowguna. Tiiere 
are certain ethnographers who appear to hud thk fact hanJ to uiulersiand* 

f have now given some account of such mvGJitions ami ilbcovcrica aa must have 
been motle in ^Vinerico, for the reason that they were unknown in the rest of the 
world prior to the discovery of America, Ofl well as of such aa obviou.4y constitute 
[idaptations to c 3 CTrcnic pbj^aiojpfaphical conditions. My next aim will bo to discuss 
some further mventioim which, altJiough possesaeti in common by the Ohl Vi orld 
and tho New at the time of the discovery, appoar to have been independtuilly maile 
in America. 

If the Indians of western .South America liari posaesswl bronze in which the tin 
and the capj>er were mixed in the same proportion as in the Old World, ond if it 
could be proved thot their brouEC age followed irami^diately upon their stone age, 
then it would be quite clear that bronze was sn importAtion from the Ohl W'orld* 
Now wc know that such was not the cose, but tlmt the hioiizo age was precwled by a 
copper age, oud that the Indians of Bolivia only iu a later stogo of the bmnze age 
BUL'ceeded in discovering an efTeetive pro|iortioii between tin and copper, [13] This 
diBcoverv^ which appears to have been mode not far from Loikc Titicaca, ffabsctiuoDlU* 
spread to the Peruvian court and ilcjdco, [14] It is tlierefore evident that bronze 
u an invention independently made in America, In the name way wc ought in 
every case to examine whether In any given tiistrict au invcntioii occurs m its 
completed stage or whether we tliero find preliminary .■stages of it, in w'hicb lattojr 
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cikse it is very probabt^; tkat it is indigenous. Or thftt at atiy rate the improvementa 
have been flckleveri in Aniericu. 

To choose a few exampLeji. to a apcclal paper I have made a study of the 
illRtribution of paiiaades in South ;'Vm6Mca [153, then found tiiat there oceur 
fioth Very complex types with loopholea, pitfallSt and so ou, and with double rows 
of poles, and also palisadea consisting of nothing beyond fences of thorny trees, 
more or less elabomtely constructed^ It is quite obvious that the earliest palisadns 
in South America simply consisted of fences, and that sub««iuciitJy these protections 
round the huts dcvelopeii into paliiades of more or less com plicated nature. Tliis 
cireuinstance speaks Lu favour ol pabsades having been independently invented in 
America* 

The sockete^l axe-head^hat is, axes in which the handle is iiuHritcd into the 
head—in America occur only within the culture region in Peru, After Ambroaetti 
I have, in voh 4 of my series* Comparative Ethnographical Studiiis," dearly shown 
that in that region the Indians, to be^i with,, poaaesaed T-shaped axes of copper, 
which theV fastened to a imndle with a piece of raw-hide taken round the handle and 
sewn together at the back. On other axes this binding was at a inter stage imitated 
in metnl, and a shaft-hole a.xe resulted* Even the fftitchca by which the raw-hide 
used to be secured were reproduced in the metal* so that they remaine<J as an orna¬ 
ment* As a matter of fact, it can here clearly seen how the process developed 
by which the aocketed axe was invented in jUnerlta, where otherwise it wna unknown* 
and the socketed axe represents a ven' important invention whoso diatributbii in 
the Old World Is* and even formerly wnia, very extensive. That it did not become 
no widelv spread in America is probably asenbabb to the ciroumstaoce that it was 
invented at a reladvely Late period—tbiit Is to say, not very long before the 
diseovery. Socketed atone celts are not known from America* 

MctaE tweiizciB are—afi was first pointed out by Uhle [10J—an imitation of the 
tweexera of mussel’s he 11. resembling those which at the time of the disco'^^ry were 
stUI being used by the ^Vraucanians. In Peru the earlier ti.veez(irs, which are of 
mussel shape, are as a mb made of copper, whilst tweezers of a shape more divorgonti 
from that of the original mussel-shell tweezer^ are maele of bronze. [IT] Thte lends 
support to Uhle's thuoiy* It pruAea that rautaJ tweexcra are Indian inventions* 
Wbetber tweezers, gcncrallv speaking, were tiidepondeiitly invented by the liuliana 
is another questioh. 

Another instance is supplied by the so-caUod signalling “ drum..'" This mstru- 
znent ocoure in America in quite a. Dumber of forms* To begin with, there are the 
verv aimpleat ones, mentioned by K. v. d. Steinen [18J frotn the Bakairi and the 
Kama^'urA. He writes: ** Im dzitten Bakaicidorf und boi den KamaAnirli wurde 
als Pauke ein holder Baum der auf der Eitde lag beuutzt.^* And of another tribe, the 
Aueto* of the same region* Max Schmidt writes [19]:—" In der Mitto dea Innen- 
ruumes befnnd aich am Boden ein dicker etwa 6 nu langer* uusgehdhlter Baunuftamm 
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den mit eiuen groasen tlob:k1ot2 (^Lncr Trommel gleinh gcschbgcn wird, um t}«l 
wichtigen AngelegOTiheitcn die mannllchc Anefobevolkermig 6cbnell Kqsftiumen- 
Accortling to Lunge [20], tlie Amndeuiim [or u gong n Ijollow log 
suHpendeil from n tjw. 

In thu Wtannes T liave jnst eited it appears that tie gongs in question merely 
coimuted of hollow or zoughJy sconped'Out tree trunks, Thcae are evidently formti 
much more primitive than the well-made gongs that I shall refer to below. A still 
moie simple method of aigimUing i» by beating on t he trunk of a tree in tlm fore«t^ 
Thus Fambee[2l] writes of the AmnhuHca Indiana of Peru, that they occuaioniitly 
fdgiudliHl by striking with a heavy mallet upon a Eat mot of the Ahitoa tree^ after 
having stripped the Iwirk from It, but without cutting it oE. 

A'^erj* crude gongn (SebJitzlroiumeln) are also found among the Konomi Indliuts, 
A tribe belonging to the Cbocb group. Daring my blest juaroey in South America 
(1927JI I visited those ludiaus on Rio Docordb in Colombia, The Nonomd (also 
called i^iMiniimi) are settleii along Hio San Junn and it® afHuents. Amongst otheir 
things that 1 noted among them was a large wooden gong j;^ it looks mthcr like a 
cltimaiiy-made conuo that bus been ffuspeiidLKl by one end, W'hiUt the other rcffta cm 
the floor of the pile-built house, it is be&ten with two wooden mnllctB; one of 
these is used ou the outoide, imd the other on tlie inaide, of the gong, which is pbced 
in the centre of the hut. The rcsemblaiiL'e between a goiigof thb kind and ei cauao 
is AO great that it is quite roasoiiiiblc to suppoise tliat the Tndbns formcrlv us«l os 
gongs their canoes, which are often drawn up imdcmeath the EiXir of their pile-houaes 
or bid on stagings. 

We next cx>me to the kind of “ SchliUtrommd ** usually described as a 
signalling gong; it U cbaructemcd by having been carefully hollowed out from 
11 tree trunk, in ouch a way as to leave the aperture—or siprituies—quite suiall 
and narrow. The best known arc those which have been described bv GumiDu [22J 
anil Koch-GrUnberg [23], from Rio Orinoco and Rio Negro. Besidiifl the two authoTS 
just referred to, many others have mentioned this type of gong, even oa far hack 
os the time of the discovery, as, for instance, Cirvajal [2-1J, so that therefore them 
can be no douht wlmtefver tlmt it extsCed in Auienea already at that time. As 
already pointed out by d'Hnrcourt [25], in America theao goug* art? not of uniform 
shape, but present wide variety as r^^rtb the apertures. 

Lastly, i suppose that with the above type of gongs wc also ought to etnas tbi- 
Mmdcan and Central Ami-ricon " Zungantmmmeln " calleil Tepouatili, a type tbeit 
also occurred m Haiti at the ttmo of the discovery. [26] With the majoritv of these 
bctter-cbs» gongs, whether BchlitZ' ” or Zijjigfentrommda,^* druuLstickH am 
UiHHi wliooc hfads ore covered with rubber. 

From the above it will bn evident that in America we find very great vttrietvafi 
to form in the “ SchUtx- ” and Zuuguntrommcln/" so that wc meet with a multitude 
of sbapea, ranging from the very earliest and primitive to the most perfected. 
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If it might he suppofiwl that tho Indbaa learnt from Mekncaa the um of 
sipaalliiig gODgs, that ipecialized form of it whii:h ia koown m " tepomtzli ' most 
ill any case be ^Vmerienn, aa it does not occur m Melanesia. Neither um I aware 
that, such curious concavities as, for csaniple, those found on the signallmg gongs 
from Orinoco, are known from Melanesia^ 

As nfil) fiave bwu apjisirpnt from the al>o%^e review', tlie €hoc6 Indiana tdgnal 
by beating on a ven’ crude " drum reEembling ii aiispended canuct whilst the 
Auetd ludkiua strike a fiuflpended UuUow tree trunk. The supposed “ imported " 
ileUnesiaii signoUing gong may thaa be taken tolutve inspired Iwth impmvemenbi 
andsimpliliciitioua; or wc may, on the other hand, suppoao that the Indians them¬ 
selves have bit upon the idea of aigiLalling by way of Iwatuig upon a hollow and 
suspended tree trunk or canoe, and that they have independently Lnveiiteti the 
teponatzli—hut. at the same tunc, that they Imve learnt from Mehmesia of a type of 
signalling gong which now no longer exists, but baa bcea aupplanted by other types. 

If wc study the variations an to form, we shidl no doubt incline to the opkiioo that 
gouga of this type rcprefwnt an invention independently made in jlmerica. We 
must bear in mind tliat the mere circtimiitance of signalling gongs occurring both 
in Melanesia and ^Vmerica doe* not constitute conduftivc prool of a common origm. 

The idea of beating on sigoalling gongs as w'ell as on the tepofiatjli—in the 
latter cose with rubl>er-covemd drumsticks—must be of Indian origin, bocansc 
nothing fumiiar ia known outside of America. That the tepoant^U is intimately 
connected with other gongs of a similar type ia obvious, although it is not used for 
aigualliug, T think it most natural to suppose the invention of these gongs to have 
come about by people to begin with having sent out signals by beating on hollow 
trees in the forest, subsequently eanying them home to the village, or that signalling 
was done by drumming on canoes or wooden iroiigha. Then by degrees these 
mukeshift gongs have been miprovisl upon in \Ttrioua ivays. 

The liana bridge b also coimted among the culture elements thnt certain 
investigators consider as having in America a Melanesian origin. Nevertheless, 
many more important bridge constructions of tliis kind are known from ^inierica 
than from Melanesia, on Ls evident, for example, from Cobo^s [27] excellent deseriptioii 
of the bridges of the Incnn kingdom. There had also exlstwl a type of hridge^ 
uruyn,^’ which is prohjiblv unknown in ^Iclanesia. In America, too. Hotocudos 
and Sirionos have Mccfidinglv simple budges consisting of one or two lianas stretched 
aercris the river. 

Those who Mievc that the lioim bridge is a culture element imported from 
.Melaneda into America, k it their opinion that the pnmittve Siriono and Botocudo 
Indiamt have iiniepcndeutly pitnlucai thoi! iiiventinns, or tliat their bridges are a 
simplified form of other tribes' mom elaborate bridgv ccmstnietiouft ? AcconJing 
to them, it woultl appear tliat it is neither the poort^t nor the muperior auspension 
hrifigea that the Inflians have learnt from itdanesia to couHtmet, but only such as 
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are someirhere in b^twwn. It is. idorwver, to be noted that tbo Indians possess 
several other type* of bridge* t floating bridges (Aymatti). foot-hriiJgefl of poU* laid 
across (Htiari)^ aqd cantilever constructions (Quichua). Consequently it appears 
pro liable that the art qf bridge-btiilding was independently invented in America. 

To the Oceanian culture elements ftlso belong; oiacea with beads in the form of 
stone linga^ eitlier amooth (Fig. 10) or more or less slar-Hhaped. Com»poodence 
between certain Melanesian mace^ and others recovered in Peru is indeed strikoig, 
and appears to furnish proof of a common origin. 

It should, however^ be noted tJiat the stone-ring mace was preceded bv the 
digging-stick of the type iisetl by the Bushmen, and tliut these impltmenta at the 
time of the discox^ery eikted Ijoth in California {26] and southern Chile [2lt]. The 
digging-stick would thus have been an oiccedinjdy ujuiicnt culture element in 
-\inerica—unlufls it wna independently mventcri both in the eictrcmc south of 
Sooth America and in Coliforoia. Strictly apeskmg. a mace with a smooth stone 
head ia nothing but a digging-stick used for whacking people over the head. 
Thus we must cither believe that in remote antiquity the Indiana received the 
digging-stick with the atone ring from Oceania* or that from that quarter they 
liave only learnt how to give mate of a stat-shapo to their moce-beads. oc els* that 
in this department they have not learnt anything from anvwhero. The idea of 
making mncc-hcaila of motnh auch as the Indians of Peru possessed at the time of 
the diflcoveTy, must, gf course* bo their own. In this they have partiv imitated the 
stone fonua, but have, in addition, invented one or two things origmally of their own. 

To those mveutions that in America we are able to trace fmia their mnert 
simple forms up to their most camples also belong cjuipim, which I have already 
mentioned. In large parts of South America. Central and North Aineiiea. the 
Indians poesess simple quipua. of which the common feature is that they eonaist 
of a single cord with knot*, used for keeping record of days. More coiopHcated 
quipua occur only in Peru, [30] 

lu thia ooimection I wiah to adti a few words on Indiou ccnimics m gejisml. 
in ceramics, among the most Important mventions are shaping of cUv vewels, or 
parts of clay vessels* in a mould, painting prior to firing, affixing of handles* feet and 
so on. These inventions were unknown lu the earliest cemmica that have iiecn 
discovered in America, as, for example, ot ^Vneon on tlie coast of Peru* undemiath 
the kva iu .Mexico, ami eke where. Like many other thiuga this goes to show tlmt* 
in America* ceramic art has umleqjonc a development that has not onlv been 
ftrtiatie, but also embwlied an addition of new inveiitiona. If tho mere knowledge 
of the amplest kinds of ceramics bad reached jlniericu from the Old World, then 
the ceramic inventiona just referred to must be American* or else they miiat Himcea- 
sivdy have travelled from the Old World to America. If so, they must have |>ren 
introduced into Peru or Central America, as it b evident, judging from the process 
of distribution* that it is from those parts they originated. 
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The TOaoloc-^'Tiiter (Fik- 1) muM, rh 1 have aiteady said, be Ati Amt^ricati inveti- 
tiGn. It is also ttitewating to note hovf tbifi invention has boon improvtti upon all 
tlie nny Irom aimpk spiny loota up to well-nmde Iwards nribitioaUy eiunisU-d ivith 

qimrtK spUntent [31] 

jn the same v^-ay the mimioc press ia, as 1 have saJd, an Indian invention. Its 
distiihution }im buftn studied in detail by 3laraux[32l. who points out that its 
origin appears to lie in (luUna. This invention h not known by the tribes inhabiting 
the upper Xingu. who squeeze out the poisonous juiee through a btisketwork sieve. 
The Uitoto. Yanumuidi, and Kayap^i employ « very primitive form of piwss, which 
Sl^txaux no doubt rightly supposes to be more original than the well-known basket 
bag. These tribes who, as far >la we know, have not for a verj’ long time had any 
intemourse with each other, inhabit the extreme edge of the dlstriburioti area of 
the niauioc press. The migratioiis ol the Ouiuam ludians have evidently con¬ 
tributed to the dissenunation of the manioc press. To Central America it baa only 
peuetnited in post-t'olumbimi times, along with the bbek Caribs trausfemd to that 
territory from the Indies, ■‘toeing that the tnamoc-grater is found on the 

uppr Xingu, it appears there to be older than the basketwork iiag. Even of thia 
implement the highest fomiH are found in Gnmna, whilst ltd simpler forms occur 
periphetoUv in ita area of distribution. 

xV culture element of whieb I have made special study is the enema syringe. In 
this we iiave before us au mvenrion that we am able to prove to be purely Indbm in 
part, seeing that wu know tie rubber ayringe (Fig, 3) to be an In<lian mvenrion. 
At the same time it is au invention of which in America there are two forms, namely, 
the enema tube (Fig, 11J and the enema syringe, of which the latter in supposedly 
an improvement upon the funntf. In favour of the enema tulio also being an 
AmericaiL invention speaks the circumstance of it not being known either'm t)ceania 
or northern .4sia. As regards the rubber syringe, it is an invention which was 
precetled by the hollow rubber boll. 

In the fon^oing I have shown the development of variation in form of aevcml 
inventions that must have been made in America Ijecaiiae they are not found else¬ 
where, such os the manioc press, the maniw-grater, and the enema syringe made 
of rubber. I have nUo shown that the socketed copper a^te was invented in 
America. Moreover, i have pointed out culture elemcnt^» common fo .Amierica and 
the Old World which in xUnerica present similar developments of variation as to 
form, from the most priiditivo types up to the mMt clabomte. 

In respect of several otber oultme elements mueii the same thing can be shown 
to bo the case, I would therefore like to put the question ; Jast wArff did the foreign 
influence come into play; it when the first attempts were made, or when 
improvementa were being achieved—or must w-e suppose that these inveutions 
have always been eontroUed from the Old World f For my owtj part I ii^aJiiiot but 
find it logical to suppomi tluit such euliural elemeinifs as the l i ana bridge, the aignalbng 
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goDgt have in the same way as the manioc press and the manioc'grutcr been 
indented in America, and there successively improved. This way of thinking does 
not in any way contradict tliat pre^’olumbian intercommunication existed lietween 
the New and the Old W orlds. but onU* maintains tliat all common cultural elementa 
are not neceasarily deri\'able from a common origin. 

Before passing on to inventions that appear to lie American because of their 
hasdng an isolaU-d dwtribution in America, I wish to give a few wonis to inventions 
that appear to be in some way connected because of being founded on the same 
principle. I intenil to show how certain inventions may have lieen made. 

\Mipn the same principle b capable of being applioii to two fairly divergent 
mvenUons, that circumstance may have been of importance, as thereby ow invention 
may have supplied the idea for another. Inventions that to us appear enormous 
leaps in human progress may in this way prove to much less isolated than is 
prima/^e apparent. Of this I shall adduce one or two exampli-s. 

It u well known that the lieam scale as well as the Roman steelyard were known 
m western South Ammca at the time of the discovery. [:i3j This is evident from the 
Uterature of tliat period. The question then arises as to whether the beam scale is 
found in America as a fully completed invention or whether it was suggestcl by 

some previous dence. This, to me, seems to have lieen the Ulanced double-Iood 
pole. 

It is evident that the esn-j-ing pole was in use in Aiueriea at the time of the 
diacoveiy, ami it was then still employed by the Seri Indians of Mexico. Of these 
Indiaim MetSee thus writes [34|Ordinarily women at* the water-Uwrets. each 
canymg an oils balanced on the head with the aid of a alightlv elastic annular 
cushion, lumally fashioned of yucca 6bre, though in «.me cases two olh« are dung 

in nets at the ends of a yoke after the Chinese coolie fashion (this device being 
apparently accultural).” 

From this it appears that he considers the “ coolie yoke " to Ik- a post-Columbian 
cnltorc element in America. This is certainly an erroneous opinion, seeing tliat this 
contnvanc* la mentioned by Oviclo [30J. and other writers from Mexico and Darien 
even as early as the very beginning of the era of the discovery. Oviedo, in tact, has 
depicted a man canying l.y means of such a pole. Any later rnentJon of the yoke- 
pole I have not come across in the Uteroture. It is true that Wafer (36J has a 
pictui* of Cuna Imlians, in which is seen a woman carrying loads in this fasUon. Imt 
this picture is probably partly home-made and copini from elsewhere. 

It 18 a verj- noteworthy citcumatance that this mode of carrving loads, of such 
wnunon occurrence in eastern Asia, was praetised in Amcrita at the Ume of the 
Wery. That the Induuu, of northern Mexico did not ierely bv chance happen 
to employ this methorl of catrying burdena, i. evident from the fact that they suffeied 

t^bly when the .Spaniaids compeUed them to carry loads on their backs, a thing 
th«y were entirely unused to. ^ 
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When it cornea to carrj'ing loads the Indiana are ver>’ conservative, and by no 
means readv to adopt any novel metirod instead of the old. For auch a change very 
special and compelling circiunstancca must be at hand. That any people should 
suddcnlv adopt cairving by means of a yoke*pole, 1 take to be an untenable theory. 
The methal of cany’ing with a bahinced pole is probably a very ancient custom. 
Pointing to this is the fact, as I have already mentioned, of its being used by the 
Seri Indians, who are one of the most primitive peoples in the whole of America. 

An interesting question to find an answer to is the following : Did the lailanced 
pole inspire the Indians with the idea of the beam lialancc I 

The scales presuppose a nee<l of determining the exact weight of some object. 
Seeing that we find the la^am balance and the steelyard in western South America, 
where the Indians were great metallurgists, it may well be supposed tluit the 
principal use of the beam siuile.s and the steel>*anl was the weighing out of different 
metals for alloys. It is ver>' significant that Oviedo mentions the steel- 

>'ard[:i7], in Colombia, just from those Indians that he praises for bi'ing skilful 
goldiunitlis. The same may be said of the Indians of the Peruvian coast, where, as 
mentioned, numbers of scales have boon recovered. A rough method of weighing 
occurs even among primitive tribes who do not possess any proper scales. This is 
done bv com|iaring the weight of two loads by alternately lifting them, as, for 
in.Hiance, by carefully feeling the weight of a blowgun, and then the weight of another, 
and 80 on. 

A rough-and-ready kiml of “ beam balance ” that we all are apt to make use 
of consists of our hands, as when comparing the weights of two objects by holding 
one in the left hand and the other in the right. This is so natural an action that 
even Indian children in this manner weigh out any commodity, for instance sugar, 
that they wish to di\'ido fairly. My wife tells me that she has often seen this done. 

From this nature’s own weighing apimratus the step t4» scales proper is. however, 
a wide one. I ha>T», however, as 1 liave said, asked mj-self the question whether 
there exists no Indian invention tliat may have inspired the idea of the beam 
balance, and thus has occurreil to me the carrj’ing pole. It consists as we know of 
a pole carriefl across the shoulder, and with a load su-spended from either end. In 
northern Mexico the Indians occasionally Imd a net-bag attached to either end 
of the |K>le[.18], just as sometimw seen on Peruvian lM*am scales. I therefore 
wonder whether it be not possible that it is this kind of carr^dng contrivance that 
has given the Imlians the idea of the beam Ixalance. 

The fact that we have no instance of the carrying |Kile a^d the beam ImUncc 
oi'curring in the same locality, docs not preclude that the former may have suggested 
the Utter, because the distribution of the beam baUnce in Central America was 
probably greater than so far ascertained, and because it is also possible that the 
carrying pole, which appears to lie a very ancient element, formerly also oocurrefl 
in western South America. For in Danen, at all events, it formerly was found. 
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In the caiTTing pole the mine principle ia present u in the beam balance. 
Hupposing we have lielore us a cartring pole with two loaiis, A and B, these 
loads must be of equal weight if they are to be carried comforublv. providesl the 
centre of the pole tests on the shoulder. If B has to be exchanged for C, 
then the weight of C mu.st equal that of B, and conaeiiuently also that of A. 
That the cartring pole was used for establishing certain stendarti weights has 
been shown by fh-iedo. He relates that Indians in the Province of Cliameda 
(Sonora) did their cam-ing by means of these balanced poles, and that thev handed 

over to the SpanUrds thirty louils of fresh fish, each load weighing one ami a-half 
arrolMt. [39] 

From this wc that in America the »>eaiu balance dici not constitute an 
entirely isolated invention, but that its esmntiul principle is eml«died in that 
simpler implement, the carrying pole. .Vs to whether the latter, which probably is 
a very ancient culture element, seeing that it occurs among a tribe of .mch 
pnmitivencss as the Seri, was indepen.lently invented in .Vmerica is a question 
Upon which I do not here propose to enter. 


■Vfter all. it may weU Iw conridered that a greater leap in cultural progreis is 
rep^nteil by passing on to the catijing pole from some other method of carrving 
loads, than by mveoting the beam balance on the basis of the carrying pole." In 
the former case it implies the exchange of aomething that has become an old- 
established habit for aomething which is new, and involving the use of a different 
set of muscira than those it has been habitual to employ, whilst in the latter ««e 
there is nothing but a specialisation as regards the possibilities of the carrying pole 

An invention univermlly looked upon as being extremely remarkable is that 
of casting by the methcl known as “a cite penlue.” At the time of the dis- 
covery of America this method was known through large portions of the cultured 
tegiom. , 1 . Central and South .America. It should, however, at the same time be 
noted that emrting metal in ordinary moulds was known in the same region, and 
that It waa morv widely <lUtributed than the “ cire-perdue " method. 

1 have given much consideration to the question whether the American Indians 
in some p^of thecontinentor other, may not have possease,! «,me kind of cmitinJ 
method tliat might be considere.1 as an embryo of the “ cire-perdue" method 
and thus have given the inspiration to invent the Utter, and this has led me to 
think of the methoil employed in the manufacture of rubber lialU and niblsir 
synnges, two mventions of undoubtcl IndUn origin, string that they were not 
known in the Old Worid prior to the discovery of America. A holUw rubber ball 
IS nu.de by the IndUn, by shaping a round Ull of cUy. which U then covered with 
a coating of rubber. This is then made to coaguUte in the smoke over a slow fire 

**’' ThU leaves only the 

rebber shell remaining. The aperture through which thU core of cUv in thU wav 

l«s b«.n removed, u< then closed with n clot of rubber *> that the walU of the 
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rubber ball In^oBie airtight. [4<)] When once the Indiana possessed hollow rubber 
balk, they could find no difficulty in mvenda^ the mbljer syringe, which is iiothing 
more or le&« than a rublicr ball with a liolo in ita wall. This ver>^ pn^ess t>f waflbing 
out the clay core in the mniiufaeture qI the balk nutV Lrispiri^d the idea of 
using a boll as a syTingc^ 

Id the mculiiing of the hollow rtibber ball, ua in the “ ctre-perdue " process, there 
is the some idea of n core which is dissolved when the monlding bos been [wjrfortned, 
and in both caaea the fittkhed product consists of a hollow' object. For the rest 
I am readv to admit that there b a far cry from the shaping of a hot tow rubber 
Ijoli to the casting of a hollow article of metaj, but it b not l>eyoiid the bounds of 
possibility that some Indian metal-mouider may Iroiii the moiddinp of hollow- 
niblwr ball* have recoivwl the idea of casting oietal “ ^ cire penliie.'' Jloiildiiig of 
hollow mblicr balls and ayringes b know'Ji from the uppe^r Ajoakohos and from 
other regioiia of the Anianon basin. 

What i have here said of a posrible connection between the moulding of hollow 
rubberbalhjandthev-aatbigof metal” icire perdue ^"nmy perhap appeor aomewhat 
faiita-stic, hut then I have mauily wbhett to point out that if we wish to inq^nhe 
for the origin of any complmt inventimi* we should alwajnj search for rudimentary 
stages in similar inventions. 

[ have adduced these mmmplca with the object of tfh&mntj how 
iniifhl Hour betn mode, and not in order fir»rc the way they aeitmtiy werr wwfe. 
Even if such inventions as the beam balance and tie method of easting "“a eire 
pereiuo'’ were not originally native to Amerkia, then tlioy must luive possc-sswi 
prototypes, and one b naturally inclined to hunt for other inventions fmmded 
upon similar principles* Thme is nothing that fAvours the throry that other 
pfoploB would Imve fourul it easier than the Indians to make theae invenHotm* 

The same principle b applicable to some tool or other occurring among a munfacr 
of tribes, and vet there may be much that argues against it being in every instance 
a case of an invention with An origin common to them alL 1 may, for tjcamplo, 
aay a few woreb regarding different forms of pinetTia in South .4raericu. Pmeere 
lire usod among the Oim and the Yamana for picking out of the fire hot objects 
like mussels, pieces of meat, etc. In largo rt^iona of westorii South Amcrieu tho 
Indianu hati, and still hove, metal pincers for plucking out hjiirs of the beard* 
Pincers made from mussel shell, and ufn-d for the same purpofio, are known from 
Aiauconi:! and Guhina, and, os 1 have mentioned. Judging from their the 

mussel-shell pincers of Peru appear to have been the prototypes of tlioao made of 
metal. [41} The Cuna* Cliocb* Kama and Guatiiso [42] use wooden pincers for picking 
out of tbth lire hot mussels, lianaiiftfl,and such Hko. These (Fig. 12> ii)arc* how'over, 
fliffcrtmt from the pincers used hy the Ona and Yniuana [Fig* 12. h}* The latter 
two tribes use a split trcc-broneh lor piocers. whilst tha Choco and the Indians of 
Central America employ a double-beat silver from the stem of a small palm (i). 
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(.arcilagso <!♦ la Vega [43] expresaly sutea that the Incaa umU no pincoa or 
tong. « their hUcfomith-work. and pineen. of the tj-pe menrioned above from the 
•no. Choco. ete.. are not known from the region, of the Inca reJm, nor from 
anywhere within the Amarona. area. 

Thepmeers of the Chochare prolmbly of post-ColumhUn origin. Meing that the 
iiMc thtuu- ln.U.n. have for pincers i. the Spanish won! “ teimza." A. the miiMel- 
.hell pmeero appear to 1« the prototj-pe of the metal one. that the Indim« u«d for 
^^kmg out the beanl. it follow, that the wooden pineer. of the On, and Vamana 
with therr entirely ,liffe«mt form, riro.and purporo for which thev are n»d can 
no origin in common with those of Peru. 

«. Jro •““ •'>'« fntirely different 

(I) The wcH^en pincers of the Orm and Vamana, whoro origin i. unknown; 

(-) MusscI-tOjell pmcers, subsequently imitated in metal • 

(3) The wooden pineer. of the Choco and Cuna ’ which are p<«t. 
(.oiumbian. ^ 

** "“P ••i«ribution of pincers in 

South Amenca, it » necewari- to indicate precUely what tvpe of pincers it refen, to 

Judpng from the article under the heading of “ Pineer. " in the “ Handtiook 
of Amenian Indian..” it appear, that many different tvi*. of pLrs .^>7,! 
oumi in North Amerma. In that continent it is even more difficult than in Central 
or South Amewa to determine to what extent the idea of emploving pincers mav 
have btH*n derived from the whites. " 

Of the greatem interest a. reganl. the ^ueirtion of parallelism, and of the «me 
vention. havmg l«n independently made at lUfferent times, i. when we meet with 
an invention entirely, or almost entirely, conline.1 to a small locality within a whol 
continent. .An invention of this description is the pump, intllhll A:;t 
as "•« »'tl> at the time of the discovery-, within a very restricted area where it 
wm. mwd for a ijuitc spicffic purpo«.. Under thc« cireiimsUnces it is „„t of the 

“oL wir “■ •»- 

Ciena de Leon [44] descrihes the ColombUn pump in this wav • P.-i. 

there u another vilU^, called Coinza. pas, which run «.ver.l streanw whose wZZ 
are very peculmr. Here I noticed a certain thing (which I admirod not a littlel 
and that was that in these streams, and from the roiiroe supplying the water t Jt 

ZTnXX" 

.rs r 4 r 

.1 # • . P ^ minplm^j with the body of the river 

water, and from it they pnxJuce<l salt.** 
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If I have rijihtly imikrstiKMl Cicia de Lwjtj, thcww «alt springii ran along the 
IkmI of the river, timt ut to my, underneath the freak water, and h<m there the 
Indians ptitnped np the salt water by meana of Ikomboo Tfrater^pipefi witliont getting 
it mixed with the river water. He mys that th^se pumps were like tbo»e us«l 
on ships by the Spnmiiids, It k out of the c|ue&tion Umt the Indians had 
acquired the idea of this arrangement from the Spaniards, because at that time 
—middle of the tfitb cenhirr—the district referred to w-aa entirely micsplomi. 

Here wc have before us aix ingemoim local invention which, judging from cver>*- 
thmg, had heen <k%Tsed on the spot, seeing that it was adapUsJ to the singularly 
jH^culiaT local conditions, Some gifted Indian bad here most cleverly discovered 
o method of utilkmg the salt water of the springs on the river both Tlmt Hus 
invention did not spread may safely Iw accounted for by itn laung devoid of purpoae 
elsewhere than in conjunction with thafe extmoidiuary salt springs. The neigh¬ 
bouring tribes w'onld have had no u»e for it. 

The go^arl for chilflren, which Koch-Grflnl>erg [45j describes from norths 
western Brazil, docs not appear to be known from any O'ther part of .4jnerica. 
Another local invention from the same region is the pronged cigar-holder (Pig. 2y 
Uf the latter we know that it waa invented in America. As regards the former, 
the same U also probable. Wause of its localized distribution m the interior of the 
South American continent, 

Of very remarkable Isolated occurrence In South America is the Wb«i fish¬ 
hook, Barblesa fiah-hooka are widdy distributed, but only one hook promded with 
a barb Ima so far as I know bwn published fromSouth America (Fig. 13); in fact, juat 
from the very ancient culture in Anca. Chile, that first was described by mde [4^]. 
Prolmbly this is a caae of an isolated invention that never sucewded in " making 
good " or spreading further. It is quite poarible rJiat among primitive peoples, in 
that way inventionfl are made that perhaps am used for a time, but are sub¬ 
sequently forgotten. They do not spread. I>ecause of the Indians' dismeUnation to 
adopt novel ideiu. 

The Huari ere a siiibU tribe in Ihitto Grow who, when, in 1914,1, nceoiuponied 
by my wife, ™Lt«l than, were still living in the stone age, nod yet were the only 
pnmirive people in all South America with a knowlalge of the chain [47] 
(PI. XXI^ , Fig. I], Attempts at making ehnina consisting of a couple of IinlT, 
gold, are kn.iwd from pre-Columhian times from Eenndot, but in its true fotin the 
ehnin is not known either from the Incas, Mayas, or Antecs. In this we evidently 
have a renmrlrablp invention of isokted distribution. 

The Vutneare and the Chimsu^ of BoUvia employ a peculiar method of affimng 
the feathers some distance from the nod; on the arrow. [48] Thia invention, 
which they have ail to themselves, they must have made during the bat hnndred 
year*, becainw nt the time of d'Orbigny's [49] viidt to them their arrow feathers 
were buitened in a different manner. 
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Another intoredtinit example of isolated distribution conaectol with ft sjiectlic 
puq>o«c ifl the following, ’fcVe knovP tbit in the extreme north of North AmorEcap 
the KskiinOp and certnin oeigli l>nunBig Indian trilw-^i,. possess sledges witli ruiinera. [50] 
[ii ail the rest of Aineriea the sledge fitted with runners k unknowruA One of the 
Fiiegbd tribes, the Alakalouf, pOSBesa, however, thiA vehicle in an emhiyomc stage, 
as their plnnk-bonts are pioviiletl with runners in order to facilitate their being 
dragged ov^erland from one water to another (higb 14), A plank-boat fittecl with 
ftmners is a sort of sledge. As the runner-fitted sledg^e among tlie Eskimo no 
doubt m ft comparatively kto invention, it must be taken aa probable that the 
Alakalouf in this respect present an mdependeut invention nintb for a special 
purpose. The origim of the Eakimo sledge is. on the other Iiand, presumably to 
seek in the Old World, Many other examples almikr to the above might Iw 
adduccih 

Aa has already l^cen pointed out hy Ibx Schmidt [Si], it b of great interest to 
studv the form variations ro such implcmcutH as have a two-fold purpose. An 
implement may at the outset have liCeu used for a certain purpose and later for 
iiuother, a procedure likely to entail modilieatioiis. Wegner [52] mentioiis an 
implement partly tiaed as a digging-stick and portly as a pestle. Sbonld for some 
reason or other it Ijc used exclusively for one purpose, ita form would prohiihly Iw 
affected. The Indiaus on Lake Titicaca used triple-pointed poles that are used 
lioth as fish-speara and to punt their raft along. [53] It is not at all unlikely tliut 
It is the multi-pointed pole which has suggested the trsh-spear. These poles are 
multi-pointed iu order tlmt they may 1 m> iise-i in swamps, to pnnt tlidr eanocs 
abag. It was natural that the Indians ahonld try with these |>rtle& to bive a tlinist 
at any fish they might see. Then, if they migrated to u district where n;any- 
pointed poles w'ere no longer needed, these iHjlea liwl on as fish-apenm, 

Loatlv, in thia connection. I wish to bring forward, as examples of the Indians' 
ability as regards inventions, a few minor achievementa in tliat line made hy them 
in poet-Columbijin times, on the bi®s of newly introdueed culture dements or new 
caw material obtained from the whites. 

In Patagonia, the Indians have invfmted a bahy-cairier for use on hurM- 
batik [MJ. which is a modification of the ladder-like Imby-cnmer they previously 
used on foot. This is an luveation they could not have borrowed from the whites. 
Tlie horse being poat-Columhian. this mveotion, too, must be post-Columbcui, 
The Patagonian spur coimot hut be an independent type, like the wooden spurs 
that formerly were used by the Mot:ovl. and in our days by, for eiampli', the 
Ashluslay Intliana (FI, XXIV, Fig. 2, m) of El Gran Clmco^ as well as by the Fiiim 
Indians {FJ. XXIV, Fig. 2. b) of North America, [135] !□ this case tndkns of 

L niti ijnita wall {ut bciD^ ojMid on nthf^ surlVrTs iKsn jl^t and eiii>w. In 

SvTiden thify inod, (gr inttwee. in Dshduud, lor tmuipgrtnlEciai oI timber in tbe wtKxU even 
La lamiacT when the groaoil ie btiro. 
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different part« of Ammmv have, independently of one another, arrived at the aanie 
result. In Califorjun the Indians have invented a ptunpKlriU with a movable 
disk, whL'h supposetlly is a modification of tbe type of pump-drill the Indians 
have seen the whites using. [50] The Tehuelcho have modified tho Spanish pack 
of playing cards according to their own particnliLT taste. The Tapiete and the ToLa 
manufacMire cleverly contrived bones of annodmo tails, which they use as containers 
for tioder when they strike fin, wi^i flint ami steel, an art which they have Icamt 

iiom the whites. These rinder-ljoses tniist have iieen inventeii in post-C’olumbian 
times. 

A* n well known, si)ow-goggIi» onct eye-diadeo are common among the Kakimo. 

Id South jlmcritacTC-shadcsare only tmwn Irom the Kaniji [57), who nae them for 
protecting their eysa when slaying on the snn floodwl tmnlu oi Rio Amgimya 
Tliew shades are plaited from palm leaoes. lu the momitain regions oI BoBria 
and Pera. where anow hi very prevalent, the Indians do not know of anv wav of 
prohicting their eyes, so that sim-hliiidneas is eonseqnently very common among 

For protection against the sun the Kataji also nse a kind of ot«m»ork woven 
hat. The phiited hat, where it ocaiira among the Indians of South America 
always appearing to lie an imitation of the hats of the whites, I suppose the snmJ 
apphe, to those manulactunai by the Katnji. In this ease the eve^shnde is 
notiung but im incomplele luit. It is typical that the evoehade is noknowu 
the more isolated tribe of the iiavaje. Neither do«, Kmuie mention the Imt from 
these people. Hats mamifaetiired by Indian, I have mam among the Mop. Champ, 
and other trilws in Bolivia, aod among the Bogoti on the Isthmus ol’panama 
Such hats are. among olheon also made by the Uotilonea This tribe dceorate 
then- hats with tcalhere. .VII these tribes hove learnt from the whites how to make 
plaiteil hats. Hats are not known from any triire uninilueneed. or but slightlv 
mflneaeed. by tbe wbitc man's eivilimtion. Xowadays eivilired « half-emlired 
Indians are everywhere seen wearing Imta winch they have bought at the white 
men a store,. But to them the hale are, Bret ami loreroost. an ornament which i. 
But ufH?d in huntjnir or or genemlly in their dadv ttvoeatbns 

■nie occurrence of the eye-sluulc among the Eskimo and the Kaiaii furniahea 
us witli a goal Uliistration of double occurrence whero wo are able to show that 
no eoimcetion esims between the two areas ol distributbn. Here the Knraii 

inBuencri by romethmg that they have learnt from the whites, have achieved an 

itiiJcjwririeijt iuvcntloD. 

With all pomible reservation in care I should be wrong, I wish to pn, (orwarel 
a few obrervatioas that appear to point to tbe lodhms having in post^'olumbmo 

rini<«fl invented u particular kind of Jiugar-cfliic making milL 

li- ‘ (f’’ Fig. 1 ) n„ ,.My widelv 

distnbuted in Central America and northern .Sooth America. They ore esptcially 
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coiamori in Giiiana [58]. t^omoTnilly 1 Lnye seen milk of thi& kind in th« Tsthmus 
of Ptmumu among the Cum And a small Indinn tribe, the Chama, on Rio Modidi in 
the border regiona betwceii Peru and Bolivia, wbo shortly prior Lo my visit among 
.them in IftH bud ooucluded a pjace treaty with the whites. Sugar-cane presaea 
of the same type have Iwen obseirefi by TcaHmann [59] among the PanQ-s|ieaidng 
Indians on the tower reaches of Rio tleayoli. 

know that tlie Indians first received the augar-mnv from the whitm One 
k therefore apt to aUMpt^t that it Is from them they got to know the sugar-milJ of 
til Li kind: nevertheless T have never seen milk of tlikoort in among the whites. 
Anil Gr* Roth, the emineut espert on the ethnography and Jiktory of Guiana, ia 
of opinion that the IndiAJia did not receive tJicm from tlie whites, fii a latter to 
me be writes aa follows:— 

Of couiTie from the liktorical poinl of view there k no doubt that the 
Spaniiuxls (commencing with Columbus) introduced migar culture, but it by 
no nieatm foUnW} fmrn thk that they introdueed the hand-mill you mention, 
which can only be aort^wl by a length of my 4 to 0 feet of cane at a time. It 
fttirely would require dorena and tioxiuia of such milk, aiuJ an incalcnlnblc 
number of sloves, Heaven knows how many wiceka, to oqueene the augur from 
out of oven u amaH-aimd plontatiou.'* 

As oguitLit this, ^fr Roth is Inclined to believe tJiat tbe liidLans have received 
these sugar-milk froia the nvgroesj seeing that they arc commonly used by the 
buab negroefi. The pn^mincuit African apc'OiallsLs Scligman and Llndblcm have, 
however* written me to say that sugar-milk of this typo arc not met witl] cmiong 
the negroes in their own continent . Xeithor are Hinulur angar-milk, according to 
Seligmau, known from Xew Guinea or eke where in the whole of Mekneaia. 

Thus it only remains that they must be auiochthonous to America, and Uiitt 
they have there bwn. invented by Indiana in post-ColumhiaiL timea when they 
liecamc Jicquiiinted with the »iigar-cane through the whiteii^. 

it i.^ ako intaresting in note who arc the Indian tribes tlmt, aJiica they Imvc 
cQuio into contact with the whites, have begun to Use armw-points made of iron. 
Those whom I know' from ray owu cjcperieDco arc the Toba, Chorcitj, Ashluslay and 
Mataco, who liave arrow-heatk partly of knife-blades and partly of wire. More 
rarely the Chiriguuiio. the Pauaema and the Bogota, too. have their arrow's pointed 
with hfoji. 

Apart from the above, in the Gothenburg Museum we hove iron-pointed 
arrows from tbe Motilones, Chimila, Bnnm^a, Goajiro. and others. 

Of the above-montional tribi^ the Motilones have iron |>a'uitH on the majority 
of their orrows, 

A study of this matter will reveal that many tribes who have had oniy very 
alight contact w'Jfch whites, such as the Bugres iu soutliwn BrOJil and the 
rmotinu [tKd of Matto Oro^, bavtr tbeir atrowa pointed with iron, wbikt other 
VOL. I,IS. 
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tnl>w who are. and long have been, in contact with whites never oso iron points 
on their arrows. Iron points have evidently been adopUnl. here and there, by 
many tribes, and they have os a niie done so independently of one another. By 
different methods they have solve<i the problem of fastening the iron point to tiie 
shaft. The Motilones fix the arrow-head by means of a hole pierced through it, 
whilst other Indians, as for example the Chaco tribes, insert the iron point into 
the shaft, and then oveHay the joint with a winding of thread. OccasionaUy a 
special binding is employed in order to guani against the precious point getting 
lost even if it becomes detached. 


The Fuegian tribes were unawiuointed with the stone celt. Nowadays their 
tools are exclusively made of iron, in part In-ing manufactured out of scrap iron, 
and all halted by the Indians themselves. The Riksmuseum at Stockholm 
IKwaejwes un axe of this kind, consisting of a piece of iron to which a handle has 
been 6tted, originating from some Fuegian tribe, probably the Yaraana (PI. XXV, 
Fig. 2). It is interesting to note that the Fuegiami have hafted this axe in the 
same manner as the OuaxTiki. Bakairi and others haft their stone celts. The 
methwJ of hafting is very' simple, but nevertheless of great interest in case they 
have independently conceive<I the idea of this method, which must have been 
unknown to them. 


I» Uii» connection I wuh to recall the-loot that the Fuegian I n,li.a. .fu,, 
contact mth the whites have not change.1 the material of their arrow-poiot. from 
flint to iron but from flint to glass. 

The Vuracarf have invented a veiy clever device for hafting bite of Iron into 
^ve. w«h the edge Kt adzc-wiac (PI. XXV. Fig. 3). in ingenioua imitation of the 
haft^J teeth they had previouely u«d. From cow-hom theChiiiguano, the Indian, 
of (.uiana. mid other tnbes have made trumpet., the Choroti tinder-boxea with 
cleverly attwhed lids of caUhaeh. and the Quiehua receptacle, for the lime that I. 
chewed with coca. Of more common oeeurrenco are direct imitation.. In the 
Cmthcnburg Mu«mm we have, from the Matai-o.V.jo«.nd the Hnari. pieceeof iron 
Wted hy the wme method a. formerly were the .tone celt, of tho.c tiibo^ 
^ptnng m thi. way w«i veiy extemnvely r«orted to when the Indian, of wertem 
South America pas«d from the rtone i^e into a copper and btomte age 

Jtany other example, could be adduiwf in illnatration of Indian capmiity for 
making invention., hut I mu.t content my«df with thorn, I have alrcadv brought 
forwanl In a work I am now preparing.' I am dealing with thi. reljeci in a more 

comp^henmyc manner. In that I .hall.!» find occaaion to give a detailed m,count 
oi Indian culture loans. 


In conchuion. to nunmarixe what I have mid in the foregoing. I think we 
nm.t admit that the IndUn.’ contribution-., dimoverer. and inventOB-to the 
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ciiltumJ prof^esa of man im It is a proven fuet that tbe Indiana 

have achJfved nutny fliHoovRiiea and inventions that m pre-Colnnihian times were 
unknown In ihe Old Worhl They have invented many thin^ that are adaptations 
to escoptioiial yi>ophysical comlitiona. They have, furthor. made a number of 
hivcjinoiiA in connectioii with ouUure alementa that in post-Columhian tiojca have 
been introduceit to thm by whites and negreea, llany inventions have in AmoricQ 
Hucii an isolatC'fl nrca of distribution that they may properly bf supponed to have 
been made there. Seeing that the Inilutris ba\*e discovered and invented a great 
deal that was unknown in the iKd World at the time of tbe diecovery of America, 
it does not seem unreaflonahle to wonder whethef thny may not also have invented 
MUiethiug or oLber tlnit ako was known there. The actual fact of their having 
done 80 is proved by its being possible to truce scveml inventions of that class from 
their simplest to their mrjiat elabonite forms. In the cjlso of certain very important 
inventions it can he shown that in America they were in all probebiiity preceded 
|jy simpler devices foumfed on the same principiw. 

Lostl v I wish to say that wo must from otir exiKirionce collect all that wa 
actually know as regartk ius^eutioiis and etdture loans, so that we may possess a sure 
foundation on which to bnihi further, if we propose to study culturol intorcourBc 
between the New ami the Old Worlds, or even within the continent of America, as 
well m Ijeiween other parts of the gbbe. Wo luivc to bear in mind that the 
question of independent inventlona and culture loans k a much more complicated 
one tiuui cmaiu cthnogrttpherH would appear to think, to whom the mere occurreuen 
of fl nnmber of similar culture elements in two sep&ruted areas auhliccs as evidence 
of cultural conimujiity. \Vc must not muiplify the prohlema too nmeh, for then 
we run tbe risk of having to do it all over agatii. 
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I.—IXTRODUCTORV NoTE. 

It is not luicommou for those who live amongst primitive peoples to come across 
** olttoenity ’* in speech anti action. ThU ** obscenity ** is often not an expression 
by an intlividual uttered under great stress and condemned as bail taste, but is an 
expression by a group of persons and is permitted and even proscrilied by society. 
Some Europeans apologize for introducing us to such indecency, but at tine name time 
give us a full and unbiassed account; also they may even, like Jiuiod. and Smith 
and Dale, attempt to explain these ** indeceneies.*' 

Most Europeans, however, though unable to see the ** obscenities ” in their own 
society, perceive ** obscenities ^ amongst the natives, because they are strange to 
them, and they forthwith condemn them. The grounds of condemnation appear 
to be that such “ olkscenities ’* oSend the moral sense of white* men. .Amongst such 
critics, nerillem to say, there is no attempt at explanation. In consequence, these 
** obscenities ’* arc stigmatizefi as Iteing anti-$ocial and are commonly legislateil 
against. They are said to be ** ultra-bestial,” or ** too infamous to boor repetitioii.'' 

It is my objeett in this paper to bring together some of the better documented 
accounts of these ” olkscenities ” which occur in Africa, so that we can study our 
Zande* data, not as bobted instances, but in comparison with a whole range of 
similar sodal facts. 

‘ Tbw paprr origiaally formed part of a tbeaiii for I*li-D. in the Univmdiy of Luodun on 
♦*Thr Social Orgaoixatkin of the Aiamli! of the Bahr-ebCibaxal Pmviooe of the ;\oglo- 
Egyptian Sudan.” The Sudan material waa gAthercd on an expedition, 1026-7, oarried out on 
behalf of the Oovrrnment of the Angio-Egyption Sudan. Aildtikmal financial aaaiatance waa 
given by grant* from the Royal Society and the laiara SpeJman Rockefeller Truatcra, 
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11.— Obscenity Amongst the Ha-1l.\. 


.\inonp8t the Ba-lU of Northern Rhodesia,* ** The occasion when lewd eongs 
arc not only permittwi but are rcganlcd as i-sscntial to the ritual, are at sowing time; 
at the Iwandn fishing ; when a new canoe is taken to tl^ river to be launched ; when 
smelting iron; at initiation; and at funerals and the mahtlH, They are also 
employed in the koAhitfibo dance,” (U, p. 191.) 

In sowing, smelting, fishing and launching canoes erotic songs arc associated 
with a joint economic actinty ; on the other occasions mentioned thev are associated 
with religions rercmonlal. 

But though Smith and Dab* give us the economic occasions of these erotic songs, 
their accounts often lack descriptive detail. With regartl to sowing, we are told 
that the wife, “ assisted by tbe members of her household (she). sUrts to hoe the 
ground, stacking the grass and nibbbh in large heaps until drj* enough to burn, her 
husband meanwhUe hoeing his own little potch. As soon as tlu* ground is hoed it 
U sown.” (i, p. 137.) Soaring, therefore, seems to be n joint labour of the house¬ 
hold. and the Iew«l songs are presumably sung by the women during the hoeing of 
the ground and the placing of the seed into the earth. 

In the twindo fishing, men leave the villages and encamp on the river-bank. 
A Urge opui-wove reed mat is use«l as a scoop, the men woding along in the river, 
pushing this mat in front of them and enelosmg the fish, which are then scooped 
out. Uere again we liavc a joint activity, apjarently on a Urge scale, but we aie 
not told the manner in which the songs form part of the undertaking (i pp 161-‘» 
l6»-9.) 

From the tlescription of the maldiig of canoes, and from a phot<^raph of a 
finished specimen, it U obvious that to carrj' it to the river to l>c Uunrhe*! U a lu^avy 
task, and can only U carric«d out by a numUr of men working in co-operation. 
Here again we should like more detail as to how exactly the songs arcompaiiv tho 
acti%Tty. (i, pp. 

Smelting amongst the Ba-lU is a long and important UUmr carried out under 
strict taboos. Trees have to be cut ilown and charcoal imule from them, ironstone 
has to be dug up. water bus to be drawn, and clay gatherwl and the kUns erected. 
The operations appear to be carried out by aU the men in the villages Uving away 
from home in specioUy en-cted shelten.. With regard to the erotic songs, we are 
unfortunately given no more information than that they accompany these tii»i?nitions. 

** \nion our informant says that l>ad language is not prohibited, he U thinking 
specUlly of the songs that are sung during the operations, they are mostly of u lewd 
nature.” (i. p. 208.) The authors give several examples of Ihwa. songs, ra 

[” Tlic man with the bare gUns. it's «U split, it hai! 
l>ecome of tho spring, it makes him drbecate ”]. (i, pp. 207-8.) 


* AU refervncM to the fU-lIs are from Thr 
ihr IWv. Edwin \V. Smith nml C«pt. A. M. iMlo. ll»2o. 
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The occasion!* of religious ceremonial on which licence is allowed are at initiation 
ceremonies, at funerals, ami at the feasts in honour of the “ divinities.^ 

** On the occasions, especially iirthe imrandu and cAtsuti^u, connected with the 
initiation of the girls, both dances and songs are grossly obscene. Tliere may lie 
some hidden significance in them—tlmt there is such attached to the songs wo have 
already seen—but the apparent motive is to exche the possiom* to the highest 
pilch.*’ In connection m’th the initiation of girls, we are also told : “The 
cMUunyu (dance) is kept up for two or three nights and days, and is the 
occasion for much unbridled licence.” (ii, pp. I8~2ri.) Here also takes place 
the kashimbo dance. 

During the feasts of mourning erotic songs are sung by the female moumen. 
Smith and Dale give several of these, e.y .; — 

fwo / tM / duikt>mrna i/on* dtakuY ! 
tidia rntdolobodu) 
kudihretf kudiUdobofa.'* 

[“ Dear ! dear! dear ! His great penis is a size ! It is a thing without an end. 

It must have had a lung unwimliug.”] 

These authors go on to say: “ \Mien we haw expre.ssed our aAitonisliment at 
women singing such songs—for it Is tla* women that sing them—the elders haw 
quoteil a proverb, ‘ UghOdilHr taihat ku bimhu ’ [' A mourner is not to be passed 
before t he face *J, i>. he or she has licence to do whatever he or she pleases. Under 
orfiinaiy* circumstances it would be reckonefl taboo for women to utter such things 
in the pn^senre of men ; but at funerals all rcstraintM are removed—p<*ople <lo as 
they like. (Irass may be plucked out of the tfaatche<i roofs; the lieltls may Iw 
robbed of the grow’ing com ; all passions arc let loose ; and no com{4aitit for flamage, 
tlieft, or adultery ran la? nuub*.*’ (ii, p. 113.) 

.Amongst the Ba-Ila, ewiy “ demi-god ** or important ancestral spirit has at 
least one annual fea.st in his honour. This ia called iktdn (pi. n«ail-ii6(*),. \\Tmt takes 
place at these festivals has l>een numnie<l up by the authors : " Tliere is a monotonous 
sameness about all the tMktd^i, There is always plenty of beer; much dancing 
and singing ; charging up and down by men with their speaw; lewd songs and a 
general Ueemv. In many points the annual feast is comiMrablr with the Saturnalia.” 
(ii, p. Jitl.) 

Before 1 give the data bearing on our problem from the Thonga nation, 1 will 
make a condensed analysis of the Radla material :— 

(1) Licentious songs are uomially not jiermitted by society. ^ 

(2) \\ hen they an* allowed, it is at an important religious ceremony: or 

(3) In connection with specially arduous or lengthy joint economic under* 

takings. 
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Amonost tiie Ba-Tuonoa. 

We Ahull finil that erotic eonjgn and behaviour an- alloweil among!it the Ba-Thoiiga 
o( the Transvaal* on much the same occasians as amongst the Ba-Ila. but it is often 
less easy to label the octasion as economic or ritual, as they are sometimes associatisl 
with labour carried out in connection with a ceremony. 

In reference to the tunyi or circumcision lodge, we are told that the most rigid 
sex-Uboos must be observed by all the inmates, and that the people in the villages 
must make no nob.- and must have no quarrels. “ Strange to say. in the meantime 
obscene Unguage is permitted and even recommended—a contrast which we shall 
often meet with during the marginal periods. Some of the formuhe contain expres¬ 
sions which ate uboo at other times ; when the women bring the food to the tVKgi, 
the shepherds who receive it from their bands ari- allowed to address them with a^ 
many unchaste words as they like. The mothers ihemselvw have the right of 
singing obscene songs when they poumi the mealies for the mngi." (i, p. go.) 

“Tl.e law b that women, the mothers of the circumcised, must bring plentv 
of porridge, twice as much as is re.|uired for the Iwvs. Should one of them faU to 
do this she wUI Ik punished at a given time. They deposit their pot. at some 
distance, .so that they cannot catch any glimpse of the njomo. and shout • //„ r«o ' * 
[• W e aiT burning.'] This means:' Our heads are sore from having carri«l onr no'ts 
such a long way. Shepherds run to meet them, and answer with a great maiiv 
jokes m rather dubious taste: ‘ We know what is burning with you,’ etc. ‘ Is this 
not the rule of the ngomn t ’ ” (i, p. 84.) 

The jiccret formulw of the initiates art' often very obscene. If one wishes to 
know whether a boy has Ikcu circumcised, one uvs to him. » The beast which has 
been opened from behind.” and if he has lieen initiate.1 he wiU answer. “The 
crocodile," and wiU aild " the knife which circumciwa." He replies thus in reference 
to long *icret formula- which allude to the manner in which crocodiles copulate, and 
to how how pierce a virgin's vagina to make a way lor the older men who will follow 

them. The author considers many „i thew formula, ugly enough to reciuire tran.sU- 
tion into Latin. 

We s« tluit olKcene songs and expressions arc here a»ioci«ted with the important 
ntes of circumcision, and that they also accompany the unusually great Uhonr of 
jmunding the large sujiply of mcalicji nctKicd for the lodge. 

Among« the northern eUns. girls when they reach the age of nubility go throuuh 
a ^riod of seclnsion. “ Then wiU Iwgin a seclusion period of one month. Three 
^our gnh receive the initiation together. . . . Every morning they are led U. the 
pool, and their whole lusly i. immerse.! in water as far as the mck. Other initiate.1 
g»U or women accompany them, singing obscene mngs, and drive awav aith sticks 


* a\U nifiirctux** to Ibr 
aliUK-l 1027. Sod ed. 


•ro from Tk* Ufc of a itimtk AJritan Tribe, by Henri A. 
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liny man who happens to lie on the rood, as no man is alloweil to see a girl during 
this period. If a man happens to come near the group, thn women ask him the 
wret formuLc of the circumcision school, not the long ones, but the short ones, 
probobly those which contain licentious words. . . . When the of women 

accompanying the initiated has retumeil home, the nubile girls are Imprisoned in 
tile hut. They are teased, pinched, scratcheil by the adoptive mothers or by other 
women; they must also listen to the licentious songs which are sung to them.'* 
(i. p. 177.) 

Two or three mouths after someone has dieil. the Ba*Thonga hold a ceremony 
at which the whole of the family of the deceased is present, and in which the mortuary 
hut is broken down. Part of the ritual consists in the killing of a goat and some 
hens. Then, while the batukulu and the old men were busy with the victims, 
cutting them up and sijueering the psanij (holf digated grass) out of the bowels, the 
other mourners liegan to sing and to ilance. First an elderly woman, of a verv clear 
complexion and a Jlephistophelian face, very tall, with a curiously licentidUs smile, 
came into the middle of the place, opened her arms wide and suma (began to sing). 
Together with her song she performed a strange mimicry with her thighs. This 
mimicry took on a more and more lascivious character ; it liecame a regular womb 
dance, so immoral that the men dropped their eyes as if they feared that she would 
take off all her clothing, ... The words of her song were also of a very question* 
able character. She described an adulteroiLs woman going during the night from 
one hut to another, seeking for lovers, knocking on the walls. . . . This seems 
very immoral indeeil. Let us remember, however, that, in the opinion of the Thongas, 
these songs, which are taboo in ordinary life, are specially appropriate to the mourning 
period. ‘Tliesc women have been unoovereil by the death of their husband.' said 
Mliora. There is no longer any restraint on them. They are full of bitterness when 
they perform these lascivdous dances. The reason is pcrliaps de<‘per, as it is not 
only the widows who sing these wonls. Wo are still in a marginal periwl, the period 
of raouniing, and these phases of life are marfceii for the Bantus by this strange 
contrast; prohibition of sexual intercourse and a shameless outpouring of impure 
words and gesticulations." 

.Vmongst all .\frican |icoples the building of a nev^ home is perhaps their greatest 
economic task; also it w often accompanied by religious ceremony. .Vmongst the 
northern clan-s of the Thonga nation there is a special perical of moving from one 
vTlIagi* to anotlier, of about a month in duration, during which the most irksome 
taboos have to be obscrvcil. 

" W hen all the walls are ready, the roofs are carrier! from the old vHllage to the 
nea bv all the men together. They lift each roof on to their shoulders, after having 
removed the old grass, oml go out of the village, not by the main entrance, but by 
one of the beck gate® which has l»cen wideniil for the purpose. A brood road has 
liecii prepared through the bush. They follow it, marching as fast as they can. and 
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xingiii); the obscene KODgs which are resen'eti for special occasions. In these they 
insult the women who accompany them carrying the Imskcts, the mortals, the 
pestles. *The \'illagc is broken in pieces, so are the onlinniy laws. The insults 
which arc IsImm are now allowed * (Mltoza). This suspension of morality in speech 
is only allowed on the day when roofs are carried to the new %'illagc. Some da}"* 
later, again, the women will take their revenge, when they smear the floor of the huts; 
theJi they, too, will sing their songs, insulting the men. But all this is done in fun. 
It is a great day of rejoicing for the ‘ tinamu* who tease eoch other as much as they 
like. A man may l)e wanting in rrspec't even to his great mu/onutiiui on throe 
tluys t " (i. p. .321.) ** Amongst the Ba>Thonga throe songs ore not allowed when 
only one hut is being transportcil.” (i, p. 314.) 

Though ceremonial acts begin anti conclude the building of a new village, the 
activity is an economic rather than a rercmonial one. On the two occasions on which 
the obmrene songs ore sunu. it Is in carrying out the tiring and unpleasant labour of 
transporting the hea\’y roofs of the huts or in smearing the floors, both acts of joint 
labour. 

In a period of prolungcfl drought amongst the Ba-lltuiigu a sacrifice is first made 
to the spirit*. “ Then the women assemble. Tliey must remove uU their clothing, 
only putting some grass round their loins, and. with a peculiar skipping step, singing 
a spiTtal song : * Mpfula, natui! * [* Ruin, fall 1 ’]. They go to all the spots where 
children prematurely luim have l>een buried in diy ground, on the hills, take awav 
what they fiml in the broken poU, and collect all that irnpun* matter in a secret 
place so that children may see nothing of what they iiro doing. Water is poured on 
these graves in onler to * <)uench them * (timMia). On the evening of the some day 
they go Olid Imn’ these impurities; this is done in the mud near the river. No 
man must approiu;h during this operation; the women would liavc the right to 
strike the hnpnulent one, anil nsk him questions on the obscene formula! of circum¬ 
cision : the roan wouhl answer in the most impure words he could find, as all language 
UboQs'are suspended on that day ; nakeiinros even b no longer taboo, beeanse, snvs 
Viguet, St b the law of the countcy! ’ Everyoni* c#uuients to the suspension of fhe 
onlinory laws! ** (ii, p. .318.) 

Thu* we see that the wremony to make rain fall b characteructl by obscenity 
in speech and naketlness. which b strictly forbkUlen in cver\'ilAV IMe. 

The last Thonga ct’rcmoriy to Ik- descril>ed b that of the mmu. The huuu u an 
iiwect pest which cause* great havoc to the l>eans and mabe. The chief men of the 
country send the women to pick the insect of! the bean-Ktalks. oml a girl, who b one 
of twins, goes to throw them into the neighl»ouring loke. “ Behind her marches the 
whole rrowil of women—arms, wabts ami heads covered with gross, tarrying branches 
of the higdeaved manioc, which they wave from side to side, and singing. . . 

When the twin ha.s thrown the insects into the water. “ Thm the savage velb 
arc robed louder than ever, ond the women ring their impure smngs (fii in ruicetila). 
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which they would never dare to utter on ordinan^ occaAionn, uud which ate reserved 
for these ccremonicM, rain-seeking and wMsu-hunting.” (ii, p. 440.) 

If we analyite these descriptions of licentious behaviour we shall find 

(1) Asamongst the Ba-lla these specific forms of ohaeonity in song, speech, and 

action are not ordinarily permittetl by society. 

(2) WTien thev arc aUoweil. it is at an important ceiemony, in connection with 

the rites of circumcision of beya and the initiation of girls, at the funeral 
feasts, and at the rain and mu mm ceremonies; or 

(3) In connection with some arduous or Icmgthy economir undertaking,,in the 

joint lalfour of carrying the roofs or smearing the floors in the building 
of a new village, and in the one woman (pasaibly Joint) Uhour of pounding 
the mealies for the circumcision lodge. 

IV.—Obscexity Aiioxosr tiik A-Kamba. 

1 do not wish to overload this paper with quotations, but we must note the data 
bearing on the subject of oliscenity in Lindbloni s excellent treatise on the A-Kamba 
of Kenya. East Africa.* 

Amongst the A-Kamba. the boys and girls go into the initiation camp together. 
There they sing songs in,connection with tlie rites of circumcision. Some songs 
are sung alternately by boys and girls, and they are extremely olwccne. One of 
them runs as follows:— 

*’ The bo)’8— 

^ Hae, hae, listen ! 

The kino (female pudenda) is o fool; 

She dwells in the clothes. 

Hae, hac! * 

•• Tlw girls answer— 

‘ You say, Ech, listen t ” 

The ktn (male pudenda) b a fool. 

It dwells among the testes, 

.And b a fool 

To allow the kino to drink fat.* 

Tlie meaning is that, by much sexual intercourse, the man grows lean, while the 
woiiuin thrives on h. Like the songs, the conversation also is of u very dubious 
nature, and according to my informant b liirectly intended to shoa* tluii no feelmgs 
of shame cxbt under these ciit umstances, though in daily life conriderable modesty 
is shown in connection with such matters ” (p-50.) 


> All reference* lo the A-Ksmhs are froui Tkfi .4iam4o ia Britith Etui Africa. 1920. 
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In Iwliavioiir ho. well as in sono b obscenity prescrihNxJ. Eack of tkei imtiateo in 
the second circnmcn^ion ct^remoniM most hold nn kb penis until erectian eomtes* 
A lump of wood IS thuo bound to tke member, ajid in tbb condition he luarcke- 
round amid conru of laoghtcj. In the same cexcmoujea a smal l hole b scooped out 
in tke ground, and each of the imtintee in turn has to ejaculate into tbi* kole. 
which wpreaenU the vagina. Also each of the initiates has to copulate witJi 
ODOther to show how' he performs the sex act a^th a womaiL The songs aie of an 
md^nhable lewd content.'^ There b a general licence, and the initiates, aniietl 
wth eticU make a terror of themselves in the whole countryHidc. fp. 65.) 

In timra of drought the A-Kamba women perform a eraemonv like that 
d^bed by Jmmd for the Ba-Tbonga, They beat their dnum and 'marcb from 
^uUage to .-ilkse, ami then in a combined foroe proceed to the medidne man* 

Eindb Dm met the women on the march in mi, and toot down some of the 
!K>og8 which they were singing, such na— 

‘'Ea,eeh! 

We oomo from afar 

To find salt for the X'ino (female pudenda)* 

Penis erigitiir. 
tihr uh I 

H. thU «.Bg f™ty « “ W. io grt „ that w. oa- g.h r™i fo, 

IJndMom wjT, (J^t the ciKamu-isiou siagB Mre rtcrcotypri M orer CTkamba 
uid are of eoieiderabU age. whereae the otdioan- wag i. localiad and ahort-lieed 
He docs oot say .ehethor the taia cetemeny songs are handed down from Ecnetation 
CO generation or not (p. 276)> 

Amongst the A'Eamba we tiiid also_ 

(1) That certain collective capressW of ohsccniiy of n t it« nsnnav proybiW 

by society are - 

(2) Permitted on the eeremooinl ocfoaioijs of diciimcL.ic.n and rain-msting. 

V.—OnacEsm* Amonost tile xV-ZiVni:. 

1 hecamo blerested in this problem of prescribed obsceuitv when 1 fonr.,1 „ ir 
.jmong J)-* A-^nde of the Balir^Whnal Province of the dnglo-Egyptian 8ii<Wi 
rhe A-/aande hava some very ohscenc songs which tliev rw«itTl ^ 
nod alfermive, ea«pt when they are »,ng in their sociail.; 

years after the death of a man or woman the relatives of the dead give a fej!r!!i 

id. J»^7. ■ •"'* or the AhwuJo.*' 
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tljAt II b.£Ap of atonpfl majr he pieced over his or her grave. Exteiiftlve preparatioEiA 
liAvo to l>e mede for t hi* feast, lii thefle preparations there are no greater labours 
Tlian the women's work of heiiting o large qmuitity of millet mid later griodiiig 
jL in a malted form* The millirt; is needed to make many pots of beer* some of 
which LB to Iw ilnink at the feast, hut moat of which, will he given away m a 
sv'steDi of eNcliafige between the master of tho feast ajui Ida tolativeadn-Iaw. 

Alter a religioiJs ctromony to honour iif the spirita of the dead the millet w 
piled up in the centre of the household court, and the a'amenr relati^^.aiidiiiiighboura 
of the master of the feast bi?gin to tUrefib it with tong atioka. In doing tldfi pieta of 
laftour th^’ ail marcli rouiit! and tound the millet^ lunging ohaoene songH. Thfise 
Muigs arc the oiilv songs which have been liandeil over from generation to generation, 
and which are known throughout the length awl breadth of the country, ah others 
In’ing locaUxed and living only a few seasons. They are stiug with a fast rhythm, 
to the beats of which the women workers tbreah the millet, tii consequence their 
stkks all beliiboQt the gmiu at the same time and at the samo mtervab* Generally 
there will be one or two women who act as luaderfl. These stand in the middle of 
tlie millet, lead the songs and make obscene bodily movements, 1 wdil give the 
Header some of these songa^: here is one of them t — 

“ N(i *1 pufltii:, ''dftn m tpK 

^lufcbrt tif thr fiut, httk I* lO VOtir vulvft. 

Ba /teffiifft li ipjVi nt^fa to 

Miuter t»f thr oeTrniiiimiir:i+ Ikth? tUiUiit ts la your vnl vo. 

Ai/timr- w’iff iwffw nt^n/fr fo yo. 

ItclatiTvs of the feast. Utik '♦lijjiii \a in y^mr tuJva* 

If'iVi I’dutlf puitit>>\ ipili mbM ueii^ ro jfo. 

Son of my bnHlirr of the fcnat. little Mtaar is in your vuEva. 

A la pumbr, %eiii n^itt wng« to yo^ 

.;VU the people uf tlip feast,. Uitb etono is ia your vuIvil" 

Thi nng the singling of flUch WWgs the men keep away from the work, oa they 
fear to be iosnlted. 

About tt year after the millet has been thrashed tin? femst ia held* A few days 
lieforc the fcaat the women gritnl the malted grain to make beer. Sis Co ten, or 
even mure, grijiding-stoueit an? nmingnd in a cirok under the aholter of a gniiiary* 

First, old men perform a religiotui ceremony in honour of the spirits of the 
dead, mixed with juagieul against witchcraft and to inAuenca the ritual 
exchange of goods in tlio feast. When thia k fmishftl they begin to aing tho best 
known of these sotiga, which can be sung at either grinding or thrcHhing. iVfter n 
few lines they leave the atones tmd the women come and take tiieir pkco and 

^ [ ara uuh^bted la Tilnjcn- luirVca for lin<t pnintiag tniL to nw thr exiatenc« of these ttcULg!i. 
Qpty one or two oxamplei jire ^iveu htTo. 
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coauzi'nnec y;rindin|i. The fioiir falls from thr; AtoacH' and fotma a large heap in 
the centre, 

Tlictr arc always oiit or two women who lead the The work n«ver 

stops, a^ thckse women who are Kinging wtU take the place of tliiwe who are tired at 
the grindbg. Here again the work is done to the rhythm of the isongs, the wotnea 
all moving their (Atones together to the rhythm in unison. 

The aoiig which they begin the grinding goea thim 

“ fb oo, ii nrn^r onc&ee!** 

■’ ! Oo ! TIiJ- cHiluRiii nf tlw) eillori«> vuIva^ (kt— • "* 

This Hue forms a main chorus tliroughnut the song, which is composed of Buch 
tinea as these ;— 

A'fra o* i'fra q, m-it^ m tfcH^jn ro o^.” 

“ Pefiiii. (> ! IVni*. o : Vagiai. b eAltiag yoti+*' 

m, 

" Aghio 0 , agtiio f» kira yo ztgio,” 

Relsicvofl-m-lnw. fif ReLititiBfrin-lii.w, t>^ BeUtivffit^iq.lay. put out their 

] only givo a few liucfl, aat the song b a iong one. 

In such songs lu these, references to rdntbiis are allowed which are strictly 
forbidden at other timea. The songs ohm arc aciX^mpanicd by obsfiene body gestarea. 
The men keep well away from the w'onien during this work. 

1 was told that when the now bridge was Ijcmg built over the Sueh Ris-er iu 
March of this year fllK2T), a lengthy and tedious piece of Oovcmmenl labour, «jme 
of these songs were eung by the workers. 

Obscene erpresaiona of abuse are common amongst the A-Zande, as tUev are 
amongst oumelvea, a* aids to vituperatbn. Bat such crpri^ions am ccrtamly 
not prescribed, and freqaently lead to difiturbanee and legal pmceediogfl. Ou tha 
other band, the liduiviour of the wives of a man when his siabrr s son has made a 
predatory’ raid on hU belongings, for which, according to native Uw, there Is no 
redrew, seems from one iL-»pcct to a custom iu the same category as th(m^ already 
described in this paper. These women tear oS their grass covering from over the 
goftitala and rush naked after the intruder, shouting obscene insults at him and 
making liccnticms gcstuiw. We mention these occasions, but the obucenity though 
[>ermltted b neither a prescribed nor a colliiotjve renpouac, 

Tlim an alw irertanees of piwniW oWiiitj- at one. il not at mon, of the 
secret societies of this Zando nation, hot little is knomi about these ossodations 
M>- oan aotos ate >tiail«|unte to pve a full account of the cereinonial of these aasocia- 
tiona, since, for obviooa reasoos, 1 did not ™h to show to.> great an inquisitivencas 

on my firat visit, into associations made illegal by the white man. Ind«e„„y _ 

secret soflictics arema to bo common enough and to 1« similar to that mot with in 

1 I tun a lltllc tloabUuJ mhon% ihe^Mct m^iLtun^ of ibttp vmnia. 
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ccrem{>niiit of Loituition, €.ff. amongst the Wapam of East AMca, deacrified In the 
Jahrhuch isladlifchcn M^i»eums /Hr V^Herkundc zh Leipzig, 11 ^ 13 . 

To stummarue the Zaiidf^ datu:— 

(!) Obsoeaitj nomaaUy farbidden by society ia sanctioned at certain times, 

(^2) os when miUGt is being beaten or ground by joint labonr in preporndan for 
the feasts of the dead, 

(3) and in connection witii the customs surroimding the mother^s brother 
relationship^ and in tbc ceromonud of BCorct societies. 

There nre possibly many other examples ol obscenity amongst African societieg, 
hut extreme care has to be e:cercbcd in using material of ihie nature, as the account 
is often merely an opimon or impresaion of an untrained and prejudiced obeerver, 

VI.—Obscentty AiioNflST THE Lanoo, DiDExaA, LunnwABA anj> Inoassana, 

1 am vtry giatcfnl to lie able to supplement the data of this essay from the 
observations of such an tmbiassed observer as Mr. Dxibeig. Tn bis book on the 
Lango of Uganda, Dribcrg haa described the obdcenity which takes place at the 
ceremonlee of twins, and he says (in an oral communication) that aucb song^ are 
bonded down from generation to generation in contrast to other oonga which have 
only a seasonal existence. He suggests that they are probably taught at the female 
initiation schools. In both the male and the female mitiation ceremonies of this 
tribe there are grossly obscene songs, and he found the same to be true of the min 
ceremonies. In this last. Instance the songs arc, as Is so often the case, obscured by 
sexual symboiwm, e.g .:— 

” Kwaich abdo fc «/wru/' 

*' Tlie IrojionJ ttuh» Lu tail undfr the 
tThij pettU Imihffi abwit vuiii'r the femnic punJciala.] 

Mr. Driberg also informs me that amongst, the Diditiga of the jUiglo-Egyptkn 
Sudan there is general obscenity in action and son^ at the mitiation ceremonies of 
both men and women. Amongst (die same people the women mug erotic songs 
when building cairns near tlie cultivations, upon which they sw‘ear nut to use the 
crops for tbeir iudividiial uses, but to keep them for the ubc of the clan. ] ii building 
operations ahio girls dug lu'cntiDiiit Gougs out of the hearing of men when engaged 
in catting and canying gross. (Oral cominunicatiou.)^ 

Amongst the Lugbwara of Uganda, at the planting season, the men dance a 
special dance, ia which the accompanying songs are orotic. At this dance the men 
deliberately reticU a ststo of wmi-crection of the penis. Wlum a man is in thin 
condition he makes a short nm from the dance and comes back in a state of 
dctunicsccnc?o anil repeats the performfliire. (Driberg, oral eommunicalion.) 

* For an aceount cf th* DiiUngK Drihcrg’n forUicuroiag book P'«ci#ife fjf /At .Jrr&ir, 
and hii p^iwr ♦' Ltkiinga CiuumiBr}' law/' N&tut ani Racrdt^ 1024. 
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I will add a note from my material, as yet onpubUshcd, collected amongst the 
Ingassana people of the Fung Province of the AngIo-Eg>T>tian Sudan. This people 
have a special corporation of plavers who dance and sing at ceremonies of marriage, 
birth of twins, and when children ore suffering from some illness. Their perfomuuw 
is accompanied by much lewd aide-pUy with wooden phaUi. The songs also an- 

probably obscene, in keeping with the general sexual associations of the ceremonial 
occasions. 


SuioiART OF Data and Formulation of Problem. 

Our analysis of the occasions of prescribed obscenity amongst the Ba-Ua, 
Ba-Thonga, A-Kamba, and A-Zande may now be supplemented from the notes of 
Dribcrg and myself coUected in Uganda and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

FirsUy. we must emphasize the fact that these types of obscenity are nonnallv 
prohibited. They are considered by the people themselves as very'improper, and 
at any other occasion than the few permitted ones an effective bon is placed on their 
manifestation. They belong to that part of mental life which society stigmatizes 
as coarse and %Tilgar. and which must be repressed by the individnaL On rare 
oca^ions, however, such exhibitions are not only permitted, but even prescribed bv 
wiety. In an analysis of these occasions Ues the rood to an expUnation of the 
function of the types of erotic behaviour described in this paper. 

We found that at certain ceremom*es. which we may describe as mogicb-religious 
ceremonies, obsoemty is permitted:_ ^ 

InUiatim Cenmonia (Ba-Q.. B.-TUoiiga, A-Kamba. lauigo Didina.) 

Putmt Catmaua (Ba-IU, Ba-Thonga). 

featU m Honour of the Spirit* (Ba-Ua). 

Rain Ceremonies (Ba-Thonga, A-Kamba, Lango). 

Ceremony for the Protection of the Crop* from Pest* (Ba-Tbonga). 

Theft from the Mather'* Brother (A-Zande). 

Secret Sodetie* (A-Zande, Wapare, etc.). 

Ceremonie* of Twin* (Lango. Ingassana). 

Marriaye and lUne** of Children (Ingassana). 

Ceremony to Protect the Crop* (Didinga). 

Sowing Dance (Lugbwara). 


d>«»^of^uoua.togU.rand,obtUbo^^ «t U impo«ibVlo mak. 

^mcuoo. betw^o U.<« two ^up,. for amy occadoa, which w, hav. coo- 
aiderod as ceremonial have economic ossociationii • 

many of the acts of Ubour take place in a ceremoi^l 

grinding of the millet amongst tha A-Zande. U we lu. th. / 

i- wid-tthen aU the o««ion. of ofwcenity given in thi.™ 
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*' ceretnDnial Dccasicms.” But ]t will !» fouii<i convwiicint to tnalie a mib-gronp 
< 50 mpriam» those obscenities irhicli actuallr acooiopatiy acte of labour. 

Such obsK^nities ttre found accompanying aomitgf smelling, jUhing, Uxnncfting 
eanoe* (Ba-Ila); youitding mealies^ eafrying iko/s of huts^ sfiwaring JlGors of Aiitt 
fBa-Thonga) j thrething, grinding, caTtging stones m j^ofcmflicnf hbour (A-Zandc); 
JHtilding cairns (Didbgn]; iutling and cartying grass (Didinga)* 

In attempting to explain these obeceuitka, I shall first attempt to suggeal 
why the pjohibitionfl of eocietj are relaxed on any of the abovy-toentioned 
occasions, I shall theu suggest wliat purpoac their rejaxation soryca on cenemomal 
occftsioofi, and lastly 'what Is ito economic: njlc in labour, I aknll thus foUow in 
explanudon the analyak which bwa been made icom the data brought together. 
For I believe that the correct metliwi in interpreting any element of culture b 
by describing it in terms of n generalization by referenco to which any apecific 
ocouneticc of the-clcraont in the life of the society b explained. At the aamc time 
the element of culture In question ftifi bo found in rnany dlffcreut contexts and 
associated with many other different elemcDts of culture, and tho significanoc of its 
aasocmtion will bo understood only by an analj'ma of each specific context. Consc- 
quontlv an element such as tha one which wo are ftyamimng in thb paper ittay have 
an indefinite numlier of aoclal functionax but there b O'ne common functional charac¬ 
teristic of tliem all. 

Before we ^vo our own explanation we ahall,^ however^ give consideration to the 
explanations put forward by two of the authors from whose works we have borrowed 
most of our matennl for tbia essay, 

Wc want to explain how certain actions normally taboo are on oocasioua pre^ 
scribed modea of collective expressing. 


Vin.—S ocial Fu^cmo^^ of PaE^emBEo ask Collective Obscesixit. 

How are wu to explain this prescribed obscenity 1 Smith and Dale give an 
explan atlun which arises from a somewhat mystical aocotmt of the eo-called dyuamUm 
of the Ba-Ila, by which they menu all the nmgical and religious ideas which are 
found amongst that people. They tell us that the eongo are used, must be used, 
when the dynamic forces are intimately in evidence, and they conclude, ” In normal 
times the abnonual b taboo, but in abnormal timtt the abnonnal things are done to 
restore the normal conditioii of affairs/' (ii, p. 84.) 

Tbk explanation, like the conception of dyuamiam. appears to by a littlei myatical, 
and I oeitairdy cannot understand the conclusion. In any ease, I do not think that 
launching a canoe, sowing, and fishing, though seasonal events, should be thought of 
as abuomisL 

Tho theory held by Junod, and also apparently by lindblom, is derived from 
the work of Tan (lennepj, which is embodied in his Les Bites de Pastogia* xieoording 

Y 2 
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to thia theory thea^ obscene Botjgs may be nttrihoteiJ to the het that tliey occur in 
"nuiridnal’* ^xiods which occur between rites of “segregation'* and rito* of 
" aggregation;" Thus, for exainple, in the building of a new ^iillage there la flaiougst 
the Ba^Tbongtt a “ tnargmal period of one moiitli or more during which the ordinary 
lawfi are Huajpended and many special tnbooa are eofotcetL Thtee prescribed act^ 
and wngs of nbacenity are made to emphasiie tbe anupenaion of the ordinary iawa in 
the “ marginal periods “ In paasngc ritea. Hence also we find ainukr obscenity at 
aimilar occaaions aa in the Tiles tk passo^ of initiation and funeralB, 

Tbo objections to this laqilanutlon as a genendkation are obvimisj it coven* 
only a few of the facU which I have brought together ia this paper. The rain and 
N4IIIII ceremomes described by Junod himaelf are not passage rites, or at least not in 
the accepted sense of the phrase. CetUinly beating of olmirine and grinding of 
malted ^ amongst the A-Zando, sowing and fialiing undertalrings, or the maUhi 
ceremonies amongst the Ba-IIa are not passage rites. 

So we cannot accept the tbeonr that these ol«oeo!tjee have the (noction of 
cjvating a nonnal condition of offais in an abnormal aitnation (Smith and Dale) oor 
that tJmy have a dimctlv oppoeite fimetion at creating ao cbootmal period between 
ritual acts of BCgregation " and “ aggregation " {Junod)e 

However, we aiall bear in mind the just ot™r.^tionaof both those anthons that 
the ob«cn.ty taice plm-e often in abnormaJ times, cp, drooght, and often during 

F^gc pc^. e. j. mibetion, hot we wdj attempt a more compmbeneive eapIanatZ 
than they have dontt. ^ 

The captation whkb I wkh to pat lorwari to account for tbeee epecific act, 
o obec^ty t. a very mmple one. To my mind there ia, in one respect, an identitv 

bL'^ " ‘*’™' " of epecil 

Wlmt i. a taboo ! In the terminology of Keligion given in and Qu^u on 
^tilropo/W we ate told that taboo ahoald be limited to d«cribe a prohibition 
rowing on a magico-tdigioua auiclion.” .\nd, again, we arc told that ■■ varimi. 

t r” n*” pnT 

forth by authority: and Ciurtomary Prahibitiona which appear to met ^ 
eocialdiaapprovaf; but the tom Uboo should he reetrictedaeahlve " (p Cflo « ^ u 
There are «v™l reaeone why thia mode of definitioo ia „□ upautWartory'one 
To »f tW readme, .mHutiuUy similarprolubitiona in difiemm ^ 

would be elaseed mto diHenmt eatcgorice a«»nling to the different nolb.V .1 T 7 
meat of each eociety. It L, aiw.ya difficult to tel] where the eanctiorof a orol'l 
Ih*, and the aanie prohibition nmy have iu eanedon in «ciaj disuonmv 1 
pobtical authority as well as io magico-rcligioui fo^es. How for Zta “ *" 

tookftj the probibirion uf uic*st f Ban it a teagico-religiousMnotloh ■ ^ 

by authority, or dcK^s it iiest simply on social disapproval 1 i3iirej v ridTr'" 
the specific ddvdapment of each socitity, ' dfipi^nds on 
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I do afjt think that ii taboo skould be tzuated in thb waj aa 4 aeponit? entity 
identified by ita sanction, but should always be npigattluKl ae a probibition which 
forma part of some social activity^ Its sanction wiU generally bo found to rest In the 
social activity itself, e,g. if a food-toboo or a sex-taboo h broken beforar a fiaMng 
expedition, no fiah a'ill l>u caught; if a taboo is broken Itcfore a magical perfomuuice 
the magic v»ili not attain the end towards which it is dircctycd. 

Now it is cammonlT overlooked that the taboo looms largo to ihc native and 
derives its gociid Importance not because something or other is proliibitcd, hut 
iw?cauJic that something or other is part of his ilaily Ulu^ u routine activity or a habit, 
c.y. the talioos on sexual mtereourse and on certain foods or drink^L It i» for the 
reason that the native is prohibited from doing what he Ixubituaily does aa a matter 
of cDUrie, that hta attention is focussed on the activity with which the prohibition is 
associated. In this nianiiGr the importnnee of activities of lioclaj value is impressed 
upon the mind of the individual. This 1 rcgaitl as ono of the main functions of 
the taboo. 

Wd may look at those prohibitions which coneem persons from the some point 
of view. The lelntbuidiip of a nuin to his aister is emphasked not ao mach by the 
fact tliat he may not iiave sexual intercourse with her, as that she atoxic of all women 
b witldield from him. tn the same way the ruUtiouship of a man to his mother-in- 
law' U emphosked by the fact that he may meet and speak to all w'omcn save her 
alone. The facts of leadership are often impressed upon conunonera in the ftnme 
way. e.g. in New Ze&iund or Samoa. However, 1 wish in this papiir to discuss not 
so much tlic taboo as the special act of licence. Just as the taboo is enforeed. by 
tradition to be ob&en,'ed in relation to some specific activity, so the occasion of 
obscene bohavdaur is socially contmlled and regulated by tiaditlon. Just; os the 
main ulmracteristic of the talxx> Is that a man rmiy not do what he b habitually 
accustomed to do. so the juain chamcteriatijc of the obscenity is that a man mag da 
what he b normally prohibited from doing. A comm on function of Ixitii the taboo 
and of the special acta of obscenity is to make a break in the onjinacy routine 
of an indis^idual's Life and so give emphasis to the social voJue^ of the activity with 
which the taboo and the ot^enity are a^sodated. 

Thg aunihu- function of the taboo, and of the special acts of obscenity ore well 
iUustmted in an instance given by Smith and Dale amongst the Ba-lia. Nothing 
could be more disgusting to an Da than intercourse between n man and hla aiatec or 
daughter, yet we ore told, “Da man wants very special luck, ho not only gets the 
ebann, but under the doctor's instructioxts ho commim incest with his sistor or 
daughter before storting on hia undertaking."^ (1, p. 2111. j We find thin act of terdblo 
profanity performed just where we vrould nonnally expect to find sci- and food* 
taboos coupled with the magic. Amongst the Ba-Thonga also we find that on the 


^ Fur eoacDpL uF auciliil vilIoc.'' Mf- A, FL Brawn'v .lhjiam:ia p.viainL. 
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tleath of a man. bis wiclonrs rituuily pKWttitute J-beunwJves. AVc would expect on iiuch 
occasion ngid tai>oo« on all scxonl inU>rtoiL»e. 

1 tMnlc that the explajiation suggested here will help ue to undii^TStapd nmnv acts 
of prescribed and stereotyped obscenity. It does not explain all types of obfscenity, 
nor does it attempt to explain the psychology of ohscenity. It attempts to explain 
why socially coBtroIled and stereotyped obscenity carried out collectively is 
associated with certain social activitjes, 

IS*—‘Associatiox of OmscEsi-nr wmt CEneMOxui. Activities* 

I have Eoid earlier in this paper that the taboo, and the same applies to stereo- 
typed obscenity, mufit not be treated as a distinct entity defined by ita sanction. Init 
miwt be considered in relation to the acrivity in which its plays ita rSle. Thus 
whilst A generalismtion has been made whtob may explsb the aasociation of stereo- 
typed obaccnity in general with activitiea of social value and imporiaiiee, wc stHl 
have to ahow its specific fnnetiou within specific activities. 

Thus we have noted that oolleelive obacenities generally occur as port of large 
ceromooinJ imdertaldngs, such as those associated with death, tho birth of twmH, 
drought and initiation into manhood. Now tbcfic am all occasions of emotiaiial 
etress fraught with grave danger both to the individuai who experieuces them and to 
the society. The pent-up emotion of anger, feat, sorrow, grief mflchea a point where 
some ocrivity is casentiai; jxt, unlesw this activity is guided into harmless channela 
h may prove to be fatal to the individual and tUamptive to society. On such 
occaaioiifl society condones, or even prescribes, actions which it ordinarily prohibit!) 
and pcnatizim. 

It is well known that these primary tendencies, sueb wtaex, which am essential 
to the prcficrvation of society us much aa to iJie preservation of individual life, are 
pcvcrthelcss in thoir imicpulated expreflamn incompatible with even the most 
priimtive form of culturo known to us. To prcBerTo and tranamit culture, individual 
gratification bos to be eubordimted to aoeial ends, and tliis brings to the individnoi 
many painfol oxp^ences, labour, obedience to authority, limitation of appetite to 
social convention, and respect for the manifold restrictioiifl and regulaiions a bicb 
mould and transform the common tendencies of hia speoies tiostinctaj. It swma 
indeed that aU the manifold and complex of Bocietiea as devel(ii>«d aa out 

own; euoh lo%^ s>-stom» as we have buht^-ecience, an, roligion-^all trace their 
energy’ to these primary tendimides, especiaUy that of sex* By a pm«m, to which 
the name of Bublimation is given by one school of writors, those tende^ies moat 
iniimcai to cuhum are the very forta which have imstmnfti and developed it 

Such a proceaa. however, may defeat Im own enda By ovcr-represdng primary 
tendencies, instead of the individnal’a energies being devoted to mlturat ends they 
are deflected to obaesaions. delnsions, and sometimes snickle, to that he L, of no value 
to Kieiety at sll, ThU view of culture ie nstoeiated with Freud and Lis school, aod 
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both they and otiiprs liave pointed out how ewietio tlo, and how our own sociHy 
ifhcMild. free pky witliin \)ouml^ to the cicjciae of toe primarr tendencies, 
sdnee Hiwh a coufse Is far lesa dangoioufl to SMi«t7 tlian over-repression. 

[t has I>ren deemed wise to <!mw attention to to broad and comprohenaive 
^hi^ory of cuhtire, in order to nor explanatioo ol obscenity on oercmonLtl occasioiia 
should not stand alone, but may ^ sh(HA^^ as just one ol a laig^ number of wkM 
customs with the aarao social function, vij!.. of providing a ohaimcl of aotm^ for the 
liarmlcas expenditure of omotioDjil tension highly togcrom for the individual and 
(lisruptive to society. 

It will be liettcr to give iUuatrations of this function. Objsotnitiefl occur amongst 
many tribes at eemuonics of initiation into manhood and womanhood of boys and 
girlfl. The coinmom*«t features of such initiations (aiid also into secret societtea) 
lira the rigours to wliinh the initiates have to submit. Severe floggings, teaah^ and 
lonnonting, hunger, thirat, exaqtliig labour, exhausting daneea, hitter humiliation, 
rope, sodomy, thew and many other trying experiences aie imposed upon tbe^ 
Not only do^ the manner of theb life lead to emotional tension, but its severity, 
pain, and its fatigue tend to make the person e.xpefiencing them srek an outlet in 

immediate, and probably sexual, gratification.' 

The severity of imtiation ceremonies is an essential part of thidr educationa! 
purpose, but this purpose would not be served wore the severity to lead to sudden and 
diaruptive paaaioafl. The creation of an altonmtive and permissible chnnuel of 
activity compensates the initiate for hia painhd and failing experiences, whilst at 
ihe same time mnintaioing the purpose of the discipline infiictod. 

Wc could take each typical oocusion upon which there u a collective es- 
presBlon ol obscenitV'Hleath, birth of twins, drought, and so tm-aod we could 
ahow in efiob instance, as in imtiallon, how the occasion is one of great emotional 
tension to the mdividual, and how the expruaion of his emotional rospons® m not loft 
to chance, but is aocmlly detenmned and guided into traditional channels. 

We do not, however, propose to consider each of those OMoaions aeparatclj, aa 
the general deductive sUtomenta given above will, we think, provide a workmg 
psychological explanation for them alL Therefore to the broo^l g^icralixation we 
first pul forward we shall add an oppendlx (o): 

The general function of collective and prescribed obMemty k to give ompbasto 
to tho flwial ™ltie of the activity with which it is aasociated. 

(o) Many of the occaaions of this type of obscenity are crises m human 
life fraught with peril to the bdividual and to tiodety. The further 
function of therefore, is to provide a awially toEulaUd means 

of expressing this emotion. 

* “ Wbcfi. for iiwt'ww. the de ui ai vN "if taoilty ■ewor. wh^o life i* haul to ^ 

. ouidimcy for the penKHiV mmul to revert to the primsiy typi« ^ the B^notii 

coiiflc^iuenM vt to," Papers m Pttfihtj-atud^iis, p, &.) 
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—Ecosoattc Fltnctiok or Obscenity. 

We have seen that obscenity, iti partjqular ohiicme songs, often correkted 
wjtli a definite act ol joint Ubour Before tiyin^ to eipJoin this special correlation 
I will draw attention to another specific cotrektion, that lietwecn the taboo and 
economic umlertakings. 

All labour U unpkosant and lequir&i eotse behind it.* Soch driven are 
found in kcentiw, in concomitant stimuli, in human company* and in other way» 
with which ecoaomkte have mndo ua familiar. Such drives an* especially neccsMir 
in joint labour which k arduouH or requires organirution over a Jong period* The 
apechd function of tbc taboo in ita association with economic vmdurtatmga kto act 
aa a drive behind the labour. I Imve not given the taboos associated with the 

undertakings descriM in the firet part of tins essay, Ijut I vA\[ give two iiiataiuws 
now* 


WTion the Ba-Tbonga wiali to eonstnict n new i-jUogc, ii -task atreadv referred to 
in this paper, the memheia of the rillugc first collect ell the htiilding mat«is!. Before 
coramcncing tho conatruetion of the hut* the headman of the village Icovea the old 
village, into lehidi he may never ogaia enter. He takea his chhit wife with him. and 
in the evening they hove sexual intoreourue on the spot ehoeen for the new village. 
Next day the mst of the viUagera come, and there Ijc^» a period, of sl»ut one 
loontli, eaUed hMAf«p/o Itime of movniig). During lhi.5 mouth the vrorters have to 
observe lalMos; sexual lelatioiu ate ahoolutely prohibited, and no one may wash 
Ilia body duriag the whole ImUaj^o. The reason given for the first taboo ia that 
sexual mtoreonrse woaid injuie the headman of the village, and for the second that 
washing would cause rniu to fall .tmong the Ba-Thonga elans there are other 
htiilfo,/-! taboos. Ko one is allowed to light a fito m the new vilUgD until it is com- 
pletely bunt, aU cooking lieing dune outside the fenee, Oraahing mealies in the 

mortare is also pmidbited ; so aleu ia .lancing; also whistling, since it might attract 
wiaaids. (i, p. 320 11.) *■ 

This example shows ns cicatly hnw the taboo acts as a drive behind the labour 
The phaunices of sexual intoreoarao and washing and dancing, and the enmfon of 
cooking within the village are prolubiled, and the notmal routine of faniilv life is 
cnrtAjJi'd until the labour is ac^itimplishi?^, 

T will give one morv exomplo. J have alr<?Hily n,^*ntionecl Ihe smdtinc 
amnegrt die Bu-lJu. VH.cn carryiiig out tlir Jon^ and ttiflicuk amdting 

* The unpJra&fuitnfu of Lll»ut mu] tlm iQ oi^rnsni^ thn i»l.se,+ . - < . 

Uliin up is too obviou. fuwl well knavn to m^uirp cbbomtion. It (i, wliit'li it U 

nfrtkf Ujc otyof *• w nrk ^ wotU syrabob. The t rmth trufija k ivUr “"ovijr, to 

which uvva " ftiUrfinit '; tbo warU tupd hi iTv, wi 

or ' mdurtrinew - : ih. word for wort. Un^ ^ 

the riivek wmil nvowsi laesm bath " to woit " anil to .nU " , Ipahi): 

(P«H Joa», an. p. 175.1 " '*"■ “wS- 
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operationa tho workota live away Efom their village homes. Whilst residing in fiicir 
teoipomry ahcltcra, “ If anyone wishes to visit the village, he must on no account 
have connection with hia wilo. He may not enter his house—in particukr, he mav 
not sit on hii bed-but squatg down at the iloor, whore, if \m wife <Mioks him food, 
he must eat it. And the women stavnng in the village may not waflh, nor anoint 
tbemselveflj nor put on any ornaments that mif^t attract the notice of men. They 
me, nfi wc were tohln in the same state an roceoitiy bereaved widows," while 

t he men are moulding the kOiis. they may not drink any water, but only TPaesena. 

ti. P- ) 

Here again we see bow the comforts and pleaflurca of bomedife are denied to the 
workers until tlie bhour \» completcii, and at tlie aamc time all nids to sexual attrac¬ 
tion which might let loose the socially disruptive forces of sex are forbidden to the 
women. 

The method 1 have applied in the esamination of tbe taboo, nanielvj to studj 
its function in relation to the activity with which it ia asaociated. 1 will now apply to 
the obwenity already described. 

Wc found that stereoU'ped obscenity, eapeciaHy obscene songs, were correlated 
to specific acta of labour. Unfortuiuitcly, we do not know with sufficient exactitude 
how close the correlation is in most of tho Ba-lla, Ba-Thoiiga, and other duta, to soU e 
our preblemjB with certainty. Tho obscene have rhythm and erotic meaning. 

1 will iliscusa rhythm first. 

] showed from my Zande material hew the rhythm of these songs naarks the 
time for the lidmur. In boating the millet and in grmdmg the malted gmm the 
women workem all made the awue movement!* to a fast rhythm. Freaamahly thn 
Ba-Ilu raoet have carried out their sowing. Balling. Hmelting, and canoe-launcbmg 
operotiotus to thv rhythm of the erotic songs, since they sang them during liio work, 
but we are not told so espliritiy. In the same absence of statement it is necessary 
to infer that the Eki-Tlioajru could not very well have carried the roofs of their hula, 
nor pounded their meolieB whilist airigb" songs, iinlcaa their movemenra were, to 
some extent at any rate, correlated to tho rhythm of the songs. 

The corrcbtion of labour to rhythm is a matter of some importance to theoretical 
workers. It is well known that those who work to rhythm suffer far loss exhauatiou 
than those who do not work to rhythm A The functional value of rhythm, is greatly 
iticreasiHl when it accompaniK!! joint laliour, as it argamEes the movements of each 
worker so that thov take place in hamiony with the whole scheme of the under¬ 
taking. 1 

I fthjiU not labour this point any more here, since it has constantly lieen worked 
out by otlier writera, and because I hope later to deal in full w’lth the relation, of 
rbyilim to labour amongst the A-’Zande. 

f K. oiMf ffAyiAmiu, aUo H. .HnlluowTiki* Ptimitire Labutir.'* Nai»r(. 

Aiig. IjStb. 
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Tlie songs described in the early part of this poper have not only rhrthm btit 
are M chnrHrteiired by their erotic meaning. The special privilege ^Uor^ed to the 
workers m smsing tTilg„ songs, considered as shocking and indecent at other times, 
miLsf he regarded as one of the concomitant palJiatiTes of labour which nssist the 
workers to combat weariness and monotony. Those who have «!cn natives Wting 
millet or grinding mailed gnun for hours together know how exhausting a labour it 
IS. Those who have seen native men carrring the roof of a hut for anv distance, or 
who have seen a woman or girl pounding grain, know how arduous is'the one how 
monotonous the other. Carrying canoes, sowing, Bshing, smdting, can ail be tirins 

OCTupatious, and are carriia] out elBoieariy owing largelv to the palliatives allowed to 
the workeira,^ 


ICOXCLUSlOSe 

W e may now smnnmrLfo our conclusions 

(11 There nre certain types of obscene behaviour the expression of which is 
alwai-B collective. These are usually taboo, hut are pennltted or prescribed 
On certain occasions. 


* Pfitfewor StligmMu luw ItiatKy drawn ait«ntiofi to llititniKirtMtt of the tJrrtmrti ‘ - 

which oimtftf ID tW cftdia oipi«riont. ci Ho ^"^niaijzatifin 

pmbablo p.>^oidytical o*pUn.t3 tLo data T 

I havi. given hwe u, ouwimt for iht a«oc»yoq oflbowni*^ which 

with p.^..n.ly«„.t .h«„. which would 
» to act .a . drive regarding tho 

hotween iiewsHarv labour fro]hIitv-DtiiimE>lc,v jin/l iKw ■ a tbe f^losh 

ujat was uf Utou, a«l uf ,uX 

bwaow wrtaia .ttiibule. ot each ue rimilar «, del \be word-.,mLol. art only 

•-ooUtoi in the mmd. hut!«..«, .ho them ^!!" 

(«. «t el l.l™,y ftimW™ mue oeoonling to tl««e wnJrTL oiuivai.rt 

Sperher's artielu to laugu, 1012, “nbetZa EmCa» Joolu, iW., p. m, 

Ea.wieh.mur d„ Spr^:-,. grt. over hi. ■“-* 

tooftaft to A doubt u to thn uufiuiijig attached bv wiftcra of tb" ™****'^- ^ niust 

tarminologja What do they idcaxi ^ 

?i“at,!»utatfi fot“aoxtialart-T It may ho omtB'trTth^ - ^uival^ni of-* „r 

-mcfgy ii dcTctrd to lAboiir which lynohi (rtWl« bw devoted 

doiibU^ tn,« th-t ™il « A itJmultt, to labour, ^thi. ia « ^Z'lT 

And fixluiiirtiiig UUiur WHuJd tend to icod to an attempt lo obuin tulief thmi ^ 

uo^ Jiui aim* thi, ia impoaoiblcs becao« i, riddiy 

jAbouf, thin an oltesuativ© mc4o qf rvM i» offiritd hy syiiholSr^i 

be tnic, hut M 1 do not. cLniictHtaml the proav«ata by wkieh w i Xhii may 

mlenw. to, rt preeirtly .h.l i. urtani -aaoe 

ttnainiy 1 do a« thiah tli.t then » my rtroug Mriaalta,™ *<■ i!>^ ‘to theory. 

«*>M»nitys and I Ix-lieTr tbor ita impcrUndo lica mu m a.v,?h in ^ttochbd to thu 

noTteAlly pmhiMted by oucicty nmi that the tenioml of ^ 

pnvdegrt to the wurkenu prohibit, Mi ^ piUiati^e of 
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(2) Tiicfle ocCftHlons are all of soo^l importance^ and faE wiugMy aodei 
headings^ Eeligious Ccrcjnanies and Joint Economic Undertatinga. 

Wc explain the obsoenity in the following manner;— 

(1) The withdrawal by society of its normal prohibitions gives special empbasis 

to the social value of the activity* 

(2) It also canalucs human emotion into prescribed channels of expression at 

periods of homan cdsia* 

(3) It ^ves both fftimulue and reward to the workers dming periods of j oint and 

difficult labour, and through the special form of its expression, t.e. mdody, 
it organizes the undertaking. 
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PRELcmsAaT Note. 

This paper w hasiid on information collected in Eastern Nandi (poror^ek of Komelilo 
and Knpehepkendi), wheto this section of the Dorobo live. Wlion viaiting this 
diiftrict, I was accompanied by tie Horn P. L. O^Bden, 5I.A.. to whom I am indebt^rf 
for the account of the Physical Features, which is given on p. 376. My iiiformation 
was obtained throogh the medium of Nandi—which the Dorobo apeak, even among 
-tbemflelvea—and without an intcEprctcT^ cbiefl.y from Dorobo elders of the Kaplelaoh 
age. The Dorobo were told that I wanted to see them by Parilgetuny arop Ngam- 
Dgam, a former chief, whose ac<)uaintani:o I made through hM^aon Choimim, one of 









33i G. W. B. Ht-.vr»G«.EB.-Jf«ism ffunCm Sow Acanmi of 

my apprratices in the N«idi Industtial School at Kipabot; oni friendly reception 
by tta eluBi™ people la therefore dtie to Atop Ngamfigam. We should lihe to mahe 
.t dear that tha paper i. the result of a short and intendrf »a a preliminary 

studyj wrt as a finiaJieti anJ complete adcoiint. 
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Xn iirn in Dorobo amJ Saudi kare two fonos for thfl singiiLar Btid two for tte 
plural, i^. a primary fom, aa murcn. [a] warrior, and inttwa-ei, [the] warrior: the 
characteriatlc Irttera ol the secondary gtiftix are* sing., -t (-d) j pL* -k* Words of 
both Jaiigua^es are aaanlly given in the secondary form ; primary forma are dia- 
ringiiiflhed by an asteriflkj thins t mpttiko*. When the Dorobo use « Nandi word, or 
when the true Dorobo is the samo as Nandi, the words are marked by the letter N 
following. Masse words are marked thus: f 

jffn^^erewaes.—H.M. = Sir A. C. HoUie, Thr Mami ; iLN. = Sir A. C* Holhs, 
The Wofldi. 

J,—General HsMAfiKS on the Dorobo TaiJaKS: Tuetb Onrois 

AND History. 

The people who form the subject of this paper occupy the forest area north of 
Tindiret bill* above Muhoroni station on the Heuya and Uganda Railway, ijetweon 
lat. 0“ 5' S. and 0“ 10' N„ and long. 35' ‘0/ E. and 35* 35' E., the country that the 
Nandi call Kdpehepkendi and Kamomo l«ftj Teat-fig. 1}. The Ekimbo call them¬ 
selves Okiot, pi. Okiek (fem. Ghep-okiot, pi. Chep’OkiEk), by which name they are 
known to the NandL By the Hosae they are called Ol-Toruboai, pL H-Torbbo (fem. 
l5n-Daidboni, pi. In-DoTObo). From the latter fom is derived the name by which 
they are generally known, Wandorobo. The moQning of the nnme OJd-ok (stem Old-) 
IB unknown ; the Masao immo Toroho may possibly be derived from the adjoctivt? 
tlorop (pi. doTopu) (shoirt), in allujsion to the short stature of the Dorobo (sse hehruf, 
•' Fbysicai Features ")»though Hollifl {Tkr. Mami, p. 38, n. 2) thinks that it is not 
Since the word Qkiek ia not perhapfl m known as Dorobo, 1 have used the 
Latter throughout this paper. 

People fjtlling themselves Okiek are foiuidl in various parts of Kenya Colony, in 
forest regions, A list of the sections’' of the Dorobo ia giveu by Mr. C, W. Hobley 
in Afon, 1905, 21, together with a short vocabulary of three Dorobo dialocta. In a 
note to the same paper, 3dr* Hobley adds a list of 48 words of the lueguege of n 
section called *' El Mogogedo/* who Uve near the E-Uuaso Ngim, and who arc 
thought to be Dorobo. Whatever the origin of the vocabulary of the oLher 
Dorobo languages may be, their strucluie ia certainly Nandi; tbe ** El Mogogodo " 
vocftbiUarj', ou the other hand* is apparently a mixture from various souiceB, among 
which 1 can trace M^c, Nandi, XilriiAna and Nilotic (Dho'Luo) words. The pre¬ 
sumption is, therefore, that the " El Mogogotlo " arc not tme Dorobo. The earlicBt 
account of the Dorobo seems to bo that of the Rev. J. L. Krapf, who wrote in the 
introduction to his rocuhidary of the Engutvk (1854) that " the Wandurobo 

arc poor people, eating anything they may obtain : they eat the meat of the elephant, 
and of all other game. They cover their huts with dry grass, not with aHas, as the 


^ Not ctuEUi,^* Ui Hohky calls 
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Walraali [Maftae] do, who tiictdore Imast of ihnr own ^ipeHor houjies. Thisw poor 
people speak the lanpiof'e of the Wakuafi. hut tt appears they have also a language 
of their own, the knowledge of which would undoubtedly enrioh the tieasuir of 
African philrlog)*.’* Krapf ia, of course, n-riting of Doiobo in contact with the 
southern ^lasac. The latest contriluition to the study of the [>orul>o, that of Maguire 
in the Jourtujl of the Afnmn SnciHff, voL jcxviii is dkappobting. and 

marred by an ignorance of Nandi^ a knowledge of which is essential in treating of 
the Dorubo, 

The actual distribution and sections of the Dorolxj in Kenya and Tanganyika 
are as follows 


Kcn^ DfirCbo. 


1. 

2- 

3. 

4. 




G, 


KamoHlo-Kapehepkeocti, 

Lo-’l-diani. 

Ravine. 

East of Kipsikis. ^ 

Ohopcharwonek, Kamiek, and Kii>- " 
koierek, on the Man escarpment. 


SalGta, 


In contact with the Nandi- 
speaking tribes of Nandi. 
Kamasya, and Kipsikis. 


In contact with the Mneae. 


9. 


KidoBg. 

Digiri. 

Sisiwek and Laloriok. K. of Mt. Kem^ 
[E^ Uhso Ngiro). 


} 


In contact with Kikuyu- 
speaking tribes. 


TangonyilM Dor^. 

lf>, Tatum,* lat, n” S, 

11. Modlro* 

12, Arommiik.* 


All these sectiona speak dialects of Nandi, irrespective of the linguiatio 
groups with which they may be in contact. The possession of a Nandi dialect 
seems to be one of the criteria by which true Dotobo can!» distinguished (Sketch 
map, Tert-fig. 2.) 

The origin of the Dotobo U oncertAin. Those of the Kamelflo-Kipchepkendi 
group do not iliflfer noticeably from the Nandi in physical character. exMpt b one 
or two detaila, which are probably duo to environment; from this we cannot, tbofn- 
fore, derive much help, Mosae and Nandi traiiitious pobt to the Dorebo haviL been 
found by them where they are now, when they first came into this part of eastern 


t J, T, U-4. FoiyyiMa Afriotmt M8»; G, W, B. H, m loatt iaa 

* R. A. J, “ II T™jW' in Afrienn 3^,, ' 


pp, 127^ 04(j 





dkf KdmeWo-K^prhepknvtt Ihnbo (Okttk) cj^ CoI<m^^ 
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A^ca; in tbe M^e stoiy called " Jfniterutop " (Beginner of earth) there were 
ongioallv threi? thmgA on earth—ou elephant, a etiake snd a Dorobo (HAL. p, 206); 
anrl in the Nandi atoiy " Tapnnd*spcmet. " (The beginning of the earth) God found 
three things on earth—an elephant, the thunder, and o Dotolio (ILX., p^ 111). 
The DoTobo tradition that ** we have alw'avs lived here ” seems to confirm these 



Till. 2,—samtni-WAr or vastjw 5 juthica. auowisa i»L*jTBieeTiO!r or teaso^ppcakiso 

DOKDBO. 


stories. Further, Hollis quotes (H-K„ p, 1^) a tnnUtion o! the Mui clan, that a 
Dorobo gavc^birth to a boy ami a girl, who iasu«i from a swelling in his leg, and who 
became the ancestors of all the people upon earth."’ liVe may note that among the 
Kamclllo-Kapchepkendi Dorobo tie chief clan b the Moi or KoSgonyot. Such 
evidence as we have for the Nandi tribes points to a movement from the north : ixnd 
lunce the Doiobo resemble the Nandi in features, customs, and Inngoage, we can only 

z 


voi.. ux. 
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«et cerUin theories u to their origin, which are offered as a sUrting-point from 
which to work. The theories are 

(1) That Dorobo arc an autochthonoos people who were found in East 

Africa by the Nandi and Masae. and who have assimilated not only the 
Nandi language, but also some of their customs and religious ideas. 

(2) That the Dorobo are part of the parent-stock of the Masae-Nandi group. 

(3) That the Dorobo are part of the Nandi sub-group, who broke off from the 

mam body verj' much earlier than the other trib«, and had been separated 
80 long from them that their original reUtionship had been forgotten bv 
the time they came in contact again. 

To oU of these theories there are objection,, not the le<u.t of which are lin«ui«ic 

hold good for the ongm of the people who .peak it; but in thi. the Unguace L 
almort rte only durtinguirimble feature, and murt therefore be tdten into coopera¬ 
tion The true Dorobo Unguage, a. now .poken, i. clorer to Nandi than Suk and 
inuii cloeer than Ma«.e. It appear, that Suk broke off from the main group b^ore 
the fomiation of the Mcondary .uflii or “ deffnite article ”; Dortbo and the rert of 
the Nandi a^group po«e« thU .uflhr, wUch f beUeve i. peculiar to thi, ™l«roun 
.Umuni^, ‘hen.the N'andi Unguage p.«ed through a rtage with no recoPi^^ 
,ufc, of which SiA* I. tbeonly remaining exampU~and it muat havedonew. noun, 
wito and ^ndary being u«d ride by ride, and the Mcondarr 

mffia ^ obmouriy a Uter development of the primary form-how can we mjcount 
for either (i) the preaence of the aeoondary miffii m Dorobo if it wa, one of the 
^to of Nmi^. ^ce it could hardly be expected that the parent Unguage would 
be a. fully developed a, ita daughter; or (U) the .brace from Suk ofZ^ndarv 
^ and ito pre«nc. in Itoroto, if both Dorobo and Suk were earlv olUhooU 
the Nandi Sub-group! ^muderation of the Ucta .uggema that the raondarv 
wa. firrt tired m the fclgon Unguage. (Kony, Sapei. etc.). Language 
trmlilion reem to mdicato that perhape the fir« theory U the mortl3df. T, 

TT “rT^ Jhy nhould the Dorobo have areimiUted rhe Unguag^ ^^d 
cu^m. of the Nand, rather than there of the ilaree ( Should the fmit thP^-^mve 
to be cvirrect, we may .uppore that the non-Nandi element in the Dorobo vo^buU™ 
reprerenu the Unguage .poken before they «une into contact with the N.ndL ^ 
In the ooarial area of Kenya Colony there live other huntine tribe. U. 

Sanye,* Boni,* and Ariangulu.* Th«w tribe, are of a very primitive 

The Suh .abdlviriea of Ihe S.n<U greap. cowprUUig .he ^ ^ 


the Kdmelilo-Kdpchepkendi Dordbo {Okiek) of Kenya CoUmy. 
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Th^ Sanye and Ariangulu have been in subjection to the Gala, and speak dialects 
of Gala; the Boni hunt for the Sonuili. They call themselves atta or atwa 
(the Gala rji1| the Sanye, Wanya, pi. Watwa), which is also the name of a hunting 
people in Abvssinia who speak Gala but have also a langiiage of their own.* They 
count themselves as the original inhabitants of Abyssima. The Abyssinian Watta, 
the Sanye, Bdni, Ariangulu, Midgan of Somali, together with the Dume N.W. of 
Stephanie, and the Wapare of Kilimanjaro, are claimed by R. Biasutti* to 
be connected with the Dorbbo. And it is not impossible to identify the people 
called UAUAT in the ** Inscription of Una" (Vlth dynasty, King Pepi 1) with 
these modem Watta, of which the stem is possibly wa-, and the t a plural sufiix. 
If wo nwv accept this identiScation, the traditional antiquity of the hunting tribes 
is confirroed. 

The old men give the following account of their past history :— 

Ka-ki-menye uli-tok korosue-chu oleJdnye-tukuI, kind 
We*direlt burn countnra*tbe«e o(-old-alway», thotr-wero 


Meek 

tbe-Nttodi 

ofigatet. 

the-pUin. 


komaa>i kewanni ak Ipkwapek komas>in 

side-thM opeo-coonUry-this and the>Uaain-Glsbu-MAAM Bule>thjit 

Olekinve kimi Kapeheptueo ulin*po korosue-chu tukul 
Of-old there-wero the-Sirikwa tbrrr-of (-at) oountries-theao all 


nlin-bori po Soiin* ko-pet-yo keny. Ma-Id-sue kiit’-ake. 

thrnMiown of Soun thoy-are-lo«t kmg-ago. Xot-we-kiw>w thing-otber. 


[" Wc have always lived in this country; the Nandi were on one side, in the 
open country, the Uasin-GIshu Masoe on the other side in the plain. Of old. the 
* Sirikwa * lived in the plam of Soiin below. We do not know anything else."] 

At the present day the Kamelllo-Kapchepkcndi Dordbo do not seem to be very 
numerous or very flourishing. A number have left the depths of the forest and 
live on the edge {Boanyutiei ap Batnak). They assign as their reason for leatdng the 
forest, the hardshipfl consequent upon an epidemic of disease {koroita, N.), which was 
probably small-pox : the elders of the Kdpleloch age say this happened when they 
were wurriorB, i.e. somewhere about 1895, when the Masae suffered heavily from 
tbia tliseose. WTien we visited Dordbo huts in the forest, we were told that there 
were very few huts in that part of the forest. 1 suspect the Dordbo like to make 
it seem tliat few live in the forest. 


* E. CufulU. The Foik-litemtuns ol the OaU of Soothom Abyssinia” (Harvard African 
Studifs, HI) p. 200; Mosuja, •* I xnei trenta cinqoo anni di miaaiotie nelT aha Etiopia." 

* Boll, Soc. Qtoffr. ItaL, Roma. s. 4. roL ri, p. 175. 

* Soim was one of the Xandi emoUnuek, or ** oounties,'* which was cut off after the Nandi 
Punitire Expedition of 1005, It Included tho I>ordbo country, and also the plain at the foot 
of the Nandi escarpment from Uunoroni to Kiboa, which latter area the Nandi still mfer to as 
Soiin. 
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n.—^itODE OF SUBaiarENCK. 

Houies^ 

The Dorobo live b little alitltere or huts {itwAo^^e/, p), kixhmgtsUl \ N* ImW) 
boilt in smiiU iilearin^ in the forest; they are niiul^ of u framework of sticks 
stuck in the ground, and bent over, forming a doaied roof; the whole b coveKsI on 
the outside witJi Jeavea of trees and baoiaaa leaves, which are insofiScient, tn apitc 
of the addition of an ox-hide on the top, to keep the hut dir inside when it raina. 
The upright sticks are stnmgthenwi by othcra detl across them with tree-rope. The 
huts are oblong, with rounded ends, and ana of the following average diniensiona 
Height, 5 ft. 10 hii r width, 7 ft. e ka. : length, 11 ft. They are occupied for two 
or three months, after which they become rainoua and “ full of fleas,'* when the 
family moves to a fresh sSto. Two to four people live in one hut. One group of 
huts we saw contained two huts, and had contained a third which had hoen pulled 
down. The Imts are divided iuto two parte, the sleeplng-pbco f.Mm, N 4 and the 
fire-place, which are separated by two or three poles laid across the floor of the hut 
on one side of whidi am bid ox-bidcs (mu^ik ; K, mwiite*), upon which the oceupante 
eat and sleep; at night they cover themselves with skins. In the other half of the 
hut is the door (iurM, Jf,), about 2 ft. high. Some hute have two doors, opposite 
each other. Between the door and the aleeping-pbce b the hearth (mli, 3f.), coji^ 
mating of two or three snmlibh stones set on the floor. A loft (aainet, x!) h ^me- 
times made is this part of the hut, extending acioas the width, and enfikg at the 
beginning of the slecping-pbca. The loft h about 2 ft. fl ms. above the floor and 
b made of thin sdcfcs supported oa thicker croas-sticks. and tied together with 
tree-rope. Upon it are kept firewood] and eletisine grain (TextdigH. 2fl'28) The 
only household utensils are a small broom ^tcd^WtW) about 14 ins. long uLh of 
a huib^buck’a tail fastened to a thin wooden handle, for sweeping the floor : " water 
jars'’ made of a hollowed piece of bamboo about ^ ins wide and 

2 ft. 8 ins. long ■ a grindstone X.) made of granite, for sliarpemng knives 
and for grinding dcusme gmk. Gouids and earthenware pots are obtained from t he 
Xandi j the Dorobo have no stools. Fire b produced by means of fire^stkks i ■ 
X, pi&n^) (Tesi-figs. I la, lU). A thin stick of the chomet tree (K p about 15 ins' 
long and 4 in. thick, b stood upright on a stick of cedar about 4 ins W an*l 
1 m. wide. The thin ttkk la called piinet, the cedar stick tasomot Thu ^et i 
held between the palnia of the hands, and the hands are rapidly mbbed tLethe/ 

beginning at the top of the pTmet and working downwards (pj XXVJ Fig *>V Thb^' 

repenUKf until fire b obtained: the piinet drills a hole in the talamet,^ and the hen J 
th™ produce.! fidb ou to o kuifebWe «hicU i, pUced ^dcmcari 
V, hen «iffic«nt bent a obUined ft » laid on « «naU bundle of tiudu, 
graas) or fibre of the poiowet^ tree), and blown till the tinder kindles ^ 


'• FwMa ip. 


/vniperm# proecra. 


• L/ttmLf t/a Hp, 


thr Kdmelih^KdpcJurpJi^ndi Dorobo {Okiel) of Ktntfa Colony. 


Ml 



no* 3,—nto-i intiri {CfcmWurf) jisfii i eathbb BttK*T8- nn. 4*—(fcHjMgdnK 
Ticw. oji.—jiBnoww iiiWwlr}, {ii. s* diijjnYflflffirf iyfc. a. s. hpcAojitt typ® } ^ H! 

or ARfiOW, BET !t \ Jt Cmj83'^<EITTl03f* nO* 8*—aiAORAM SttOWTSO *rr4CHJIK^ OF rHUTILEl* 
TO ABROW* no. KimiOD or ATTACllISfl AftJlOWllEACi TO SttAWT no. 10, 

(«iDafi>f!f* no. IL—riKBTtais* (a) pimfK fa*omrt^ no, 1*..—9iJi« bao jmcifciw]'* 

USX'DTH. 8 I:T9. 
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ijunting. 

The chief oocapatioa and, in fact, tiU the Ust few ycare, the only occupation of 
the Dorobo. is hunting {sagas: Kony, kip-sagas-ioH = hunter). They say that 
at the present day they do not hunt as much as they used to. All kinds of nn;m«U 
were the objects of the cha.se; the buffalo {kiptaroriit ; X. soiei), rhinoceros (Kp- 
kamit), leopaM {mdilto, N.), lion {sombxt ; ^uindo N.,) giant pig {tumda, X.) were 
among the bigger game hunted. Various kinds of monkeys and antelopes are also 
sought after, both for their sldns and their meat. {See ** Food " for a list of the 
^^i mals eaten by the Dorobo.) 

The weepoM uaed in the ohaee an the bow (kuyangda, N.) and arrow (faJtit*. 
N; mhunati^ etc.), and epeats (olmoroadeitt). Arrows and spean for hunting are 
poisoned with a concoction made from the Ireliot tree (N.).» Formerly before the 
elephant disappeand from the Tindint region it was hunted and killed with 
poisoned spears. SmaU game, besides being shot, an also caught in traps and 
snares, of which the Dorobo have two lands; buffalo an also caught in the first kind • 
(I) Pita (ayunt), covered with thin stick, and leaves, with spikes (kipwou^W) set 
m Ae bottom. (2) Snares {forihKt ; N. matar) (Text-fig. 26), which lae constructed 
as foUows: a springy idick. A, is stuck in the ground and bent over; to its upper 
end IS fastened a piece of tree-rope, B. which is loosely attached to a hooped stick 

^ck m ^e ground, supported by thne short upright sticks; a little lower down the 

bmt ^ A IS tastened a noose made from the ndorokyat tree, which is held in 
place by a cleft stick stuck in the ground on each aide; under the noon is nmde a 
little platform of sticks, which is covered with leaves. When this pUtform b 
to^ed, smee ,t b in contact with the stick holding the rope B, it releases the rope 
and the rtick A flies up, thereby tightening the noose. 

^ (Hgtbo. pi. Sgmk) are inwil in hunting, and are the only animab kept bv 
the ^robo who We in the forest. 'IVhen in the forest they wear Wther collam to 
which « •ttached. nnd« the throat, a small bell The dog. »»m to be of a different 
breM to the ordin^ thm-noa«l cor *, common in native reserves, and they are 
kept m b^ conditton. Their excrement round the huts takes the place of cow- 
dung m the neighbourhood of a Nandi hut. and makes the ab unpleasant. 

A description of the weapons b given on p. 346 below. 


Food, 

The staple foods of the Dorobo are honey (hmiat, N.) and meat fnoaerf N i 
For meat they kill the following .nim.l. ;_ 

Antelopes. 

Wpkewiket (N. i.menrajW.).--Blue duiker {Ctrkatofku, aq,»torMi,\ 

Mindet (X.).—Red duiker (C. igna-issaei). 


* AcoctttUktru Sekimptti, 



the Kdfneliio-K^pchcpkendt Dor^ (Okiek) of /Cenyif* Colonif* 


^3 







pros. IS-l",—MKu'w mn^ ; |13-^tfl. ofatWICf Mtfi. 17, Huiftltolitj, TIQ. 18 ,'—MaIIUKP 

WaVjLX'a uTt £Ah:-U!f{l no. 1&*—(‘KAWJ op STMOJIBIA wood JJlAOfST SSkuiU' 

Tn»H no, 20*—Lfpsyail'rf STIICKLACK, WOUI POB WlOTBCnOS AOAtlt^ TttK SVtL KP*. 
no, 21,—BAfiUT ifcrrjjrf)* no. 23 .—bamboo To* aoco-boi wiiB bkia covEwicas 
no, S3.—cAKBTtso Jnt no. 34 .—howcy^baiisil (|M#ajwO. 












(f. W, B. Ht^KTiscFottD .—Modfrn Hvntiirg ; Sffrne A&soutd 
K<‘Teniaiit (N. jW'/Bei).^BiiEh-buclc {Tra^eUtphU’S scripiay}. 

Tmkutct (N* ttecd-I>uck,‘ 

Kenyelct OribL 

Kipsomeret fN.).—^^Vater'buek (Oo&uf tUiptiprymnui), 

Monkeys, 

Noiret ^OolobiiB (ColobuM juu^ry^/f| ^ 

Tifiiet (S^y^Ccrcoptihrvus aibiyidaris), 

Chereret fN,), ^Cera^pithixtii gri&e&^ndis). 

KoRokehot (N. —^Bftfooon, 


Otliejr Game. 

Toraet (N*).—^Vild pig 
TumcU (N,J.—Quilt pig. 

Melilto (N.),—LeopartL 
Sombit (K* —^Lion. 

Soiet (N.).—Buffalo. 

Pellot fN.J.—Elephant. 


Of other kincU of food, they »t bonatiM (s&«rie< (S.), frait (e.ff. JiHriea, such 
« tho« of the momonyot (N.) plont, Rubu, rigidu,). nettle. («™( (S.), Girardiuia 
ct?iMien«o/a). sui<l other n-Qd prodqcta. 

They ^0 honey-barrel. (poMod, pi. - S. (Text-fig. 24) [n 

(N. tree, Of of tnde rtrips of thick bark. The end. of the bnrreU a„ mad. 

of cmular block, of wood, which keep the date in pW, the date being bound 
cnMde w.th tree.rope. A hole large ewugh to n,lniit the hand i. left in the middle 
of the bor^ „d btuffed with a bunch of Icava. The band i. placed on forked 

* n ^ “‘c“‘x e pole i. bound 

to it w 1 th tree-ropif, by whioh the owner olimbs to the barrel 

To take honey, the Dorobo firrt mak« fire in a Ioom ball of eaayat (fibre) ■ 
he pnu tlu. m,d« hi. garmeot. mid taking «>m, Uv« „f the k-ipacpuct (X.) Zr 
Id which to wrap the honey, climhe up to the h.ncL The blown till it 

^ke. a moke,^ a^ the bunch of leaves having been removed frem the barrel 
the nnokiug ».yat a held to the hole in the barrel Having waited „ Ii«l„ a ' 
Dombo maert. hi. ^ and remove, the honeycomb (fa>nritpct, bom the hirS’ 
which he wrap, m the bprepaet teavea. aodng the hole, he deacend. not wo • ' 
about any l»e-stinga he may receive. ' nying 

io the eveninn 

there 1. no food, the people go hnogiy «id wait till «>me ia produced. The w^n 

“ Tiiuipi 


thf K6fnfl%lo-K6pckephendi Dmdbo (Okitk) </ Kenyn Colony. 
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prepare food and wait upon the men, themaelvei eating when the men have tinished. 
At the present day the Dorobo are taking to eating eieosine grain, which is crushed 
on grindstones {litito, N.) and made into a sort of porridge ; and milk, which they 
obtain from Nandi, if there are any near them. Beer is made from honey, and 
is called kipktiinik (N.). Tobacco (tumatet, N.; or d^pkoehiltit,^ N.) is bought 
from the Nandi, and U taken by men, and occaaionaliy by women. It is either 
chewed (miV, N.) or smoked in Kavirondo pipes {ter^ik-ap'tumoM, or kvetlnik, N.), 
which arc also obtained from the NandL The men carry tobacco in cylindrical 
boxes called kiprauwU (N. kxprant) (Text-fig. 22), ma<lc from sosoiyat (bamboo), 
with akin coverings for the ends, to which are attached thin leather thongs, by 
which the box is slung round the neck.^ 

Agriculture and Stock. 

Formerly the Dorobo possessed no stock, nor did they till the ground. During 
the last quarter of a century or so a few of those living on the edge of the forest have 
taken to cultivatmg small plantations {itnharet, N.), in which they grow eleusine 
gram (olbaiekf^ or patek ; N. pdk) only. A few possess, at the present day, one or 
two cows ; others have a few goats and sheep ; no one has more than 5 to 10 head. 
The only animals they possess in numbers are dogs. 

Dress and Ornaments. 

(i) Males. —Boys wear skins of antelopes and monkeys {akuriet ; N. inguriet). 
Warriors wear akin garments of duiker (ngemumgo* N.) callefl akuriet; they wear 
leg-bells attached to a leather band (mptfiito,* pi. mpitikdisick) on the ankles. 
Nowadays some w’ear pieces of cotton-cloth (anget^ N.) dyed brown.^ Old men 
wear bush-buck skins {akuriet) with the fur left on. Caps {engerait^) are worn, of 
blue duiker sldn with the fur left on, by old men. and of cotton-cloth by warriors. 
Belts (entoreit^) of leather are worn by old men, and of l>eads by boys and warriors. 
Necklaces of chains {sirirndo, N.) or iron-wire {asingait, N.) are worn : also vaiious 
kinds of iron ear-rings {olaitneriatf and kitneitaiit (Text-fign. 13-17); N. kimei’ 
teitiot) are worn by warriors and elders. 

(ii) /’rmoics.—The dress of the women and girls is very similar to that of 
Nandi women. They wear skirts {chepkaiguU ; N. chepkatrit) and upjMfr garments 
{kolikei, N.), both of tanned leather, with the fur removed, in the same manner os the 
Nandi women. Their ornaments consist of iron-wire armlets and leglets (moJhVorchik 
and kank, N.), and wire necklaces {asingait, pi. asingamek, N.). Marnetl women wear 

* Chtpkoekrttit tncuii ** anufl *' in Xaodi. 

* These am aimnar to the Nandi iobacco-boxea. fruen which indeed they are pmtuiblj 
borrowed. 

* Ai do the Nandi, from whom doubileoa the cuatom spread to the DorObo. 
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large tlisca of brasa wire pi, taok\ wMcb ore bmig from tbe Cftis by leather 
straps {muU'Ai; N. muko)^ to wbieb are frequetitlT fastened; one or two cowries 
(jelwicA- ; K, ititerfJL') IS). Tkese eaf-rings are, aa mnoiig the the 

sign of mamag e. Girls wear skins or clotb They hare armlets 

Ef,) and Icglcta {nJeij>sih4?rf: N. tajjn£-we£) of iron’-wire. and necklaces of wire 
or beads (rmiijgirVb ' edges of flkia garments^ i^h of men nnd women, ore 
generally tmnined and stitcbed^ 

Mutilations of the Body^ 

(a) Eur ^. — In botb sexes a small hole (eij^ebeiii^ \ Kony ii^cberk) is bored in 
the top of the ear. This among the Nandi is the tribol mark, and it seems to be » 
among the Dorobo, Both sexes also pierce tbe lobes of the ears, and elongate them 
by inserting cylindrical blocks of wood (JteiiJt ap litiky N,), as among the Nandi 
Ear-ringa are hung from the lobes, which in the case of men are often broken by being 
caught by bronchos in the forest. 

(b) Te^h .—Some Doiobo remove the two middle inolsors of the lower jaw-, Hke 
the Nandi and other tribea: others do not. This is done, they say, ri kf^-kororon-U 
piik ” fin order that people moy become beautiful). 

(c) Saruof Oryfriijf,—Ciixuracbioa and clftoridectomy ore pmctiBcd. (See V, 
“ Circumcision.^*) 

Hair, 

Men wear their hair moderately long; they put oil and phI clay (ojanef, N.) 
on the liair, which sometimea becomea matted, as seen often on Nandi, particularly 
women. The bead is shaved petirniically* Boys put red clay and oil on to the 
ehaved head. Both old men and senior w'arriore w-ear beards and raonstaches, 
though to no greater extent than the Nandi. In some old men the beard is seen 
rrimmed and pointed. Girls and women ahave thmr heads periodically, and put 
oil on the ahaved heads. 

Paint, 

Warriors point their legs with red and white clay, jw do the Nandi; they also 
put red cloy on their heads. 

^rts nad Cna/tt. 

The Dotebo hove few crafts of their own. They have no knowledge of metal¬ 
lurgy, and there arc no amiths ■ all thetr ironwork is ubtoined from the Nandi 

(o) Weapons of Chase and War, 

These consist of bows arrows hpeteuik, kipehdjxmik, N,; 

and Jid«j»wt/i<); speam (ofmomndmft w Twronthitt] J Bwords (icescJ^ ; or totiui] 
NO I shields {Mget, N,) r and knives {cbarMu^, N,), Spa&m, awords/and shieldl 
are obtained from the Nandi. 
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These are made from the kuriot (N.) tree, and average 5 ft. 1 in. in 
length. The string (fnef, N.), which is made from the entrails of the giant pig 
(tumda, N.), is tied to the bow (Text-fig. 4). 

.4froirs.~The iron heads (Hjtchdpd) arc bought from the Nandi, and are usuaUr 
of the Nandi shapes caUedchepilofigiot (Text-fig. 6) and kipchapet (Text-fig. 6) (H.x\ 
Figs. S3. 34). They .re from ajiM. to 4 in*, long. They .re .Iwnv. tanged, mia 

“ in the atrow-.h.ft (Text-fig. 9) and Iwund with fibre or 

^in bmd^ («m«<to). The ehafta are made of the weoiyat (hamlioo), maaeita. and 

kngth of 2 ft. There m three fratheia 
(toroni, .V). wluch are .plit m,d trimmed, and fartened to the .baft be a .piraUv- 

Imund ^ (Te^.fig. g). The dmft imnmdiately .hove the feathem ia’lmnnd wilh 
Am «»,*<,; the notch («..*.) m,houldered. and bound over the .houlder with, 
akm ni^. The length of the feathers is 2 ins. to 2| ins. Arrow, are kept in a 
qujver (Text-fig. 10) (»o<x «4 S.; mhongU) of leather, and about 2 ft. .SJ ins long 
w.th a l«ther cap and a riing for carrying it round the body. (For the posiZ 
assumed by Dorobo for shooting with the bow, tte H.K., PI. vfl.) 

A««,.-The iron blades are bought from the Nmnfi. Thev s-an- in 

rf wo!d“tht ’“t nbout 6 ins. loj 

of wood. Wrth sprnd marks cut m them, and covered with .kin, wUch is pre,«d into 

the marks so that they show through the akin. Tlie knives ore rar.;»i • i .v 

sheaths (cAolW, N.) which are attached to leather belts (fap.ie",l"^ “'fit sl 

(6) Leather. 

Skin, are dressed and trimm«l, and furnish, beside, articles of drew .n. 
bedding, quivers, sheaths and bags. The ordinary tvoe of k. • n ^ 

It is used for various purposes, incluiting carrt-ing honey - for h * t 

blue duiker) with the fur left on, and fiaps to shut them 

akin cord ti«l round the hag (Text-fig. r' * 

. ae ...s, b,e J .TCatS ''' 

(c) Baalccta (ktrrpd, pi. kerefonik (N.)). 

Thcac arc made by the women. They resemble Nandi bosket* nf 
The upright straws in the baskets ora called taparik • the era** 

PArnnir palm). The bottoms are Hat rntaie sk^'l’^''^ <"'’• = 

to the sides. Some have a handle of akin. The average depth of th 1 

6 ina., width at top ina. (Text-fig. 21). ^ l>a8keta is 

(«0 Miscellaneous, 

“^g thing, in the forest, a contraption calUdiekweletrVi- .a 

(Text-fig. 23). It consist, of two oval obj^rts wimewhat like temS^rlckS^*^ 
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together. The rim is made of a single stick bent in an oval and the ends bound 
together; across it arc fastened pieces of tree-rope.^ Grindstones (litiic, N.) have 
already been mentioned. 

The Dorobo have no knowledge of metallurgy, and they have no musical instru¬ 
ments, pottery, or, apparently, objects of ivory. Metal-work and pottery they buy 
from the Nandi.* 

Trade and Commerce. 

Trade is by liarter. The Dorobo give the Nandi baskets, dressed skins, and 
bows in exchange for ironwork, tobacco, pottery, beads, and other necessaries 
which they cannot produce themselves. There are no special market-places, but 
goods ore taken to any pbu:e where there are Nandi, and there exchanged. 


land. 

(i) Tenure .—^Tho forest is divided by the elders into sections, and each family 
has its own section of forest. The boundaries between family holdings may be paths 
or rivers, 

(ii) Ofoymphical Divisions .—^Thc Dorobo divide their country into divisions 
called koret, pi. korosttek (N.). The chief divisions appear to bo called Kipkorom, 
Sima. Rimurienge, Sosoiyo (bamboo, N. tekat), and Mokopich. The majority of the 
present place-names are Nandi. 

The points of the compass are called as follows :—North and South : Murot (N.). 
East: Ye-torur (N. ulin-durur =s up). West: Ye-"rek-to (==» where(-the-sun)- 
descends-thither). 


111.—GoVER-NlilLVr. 

The KimelUo-Kapchepkendi Dorobo have now no chief. The last to hold office 
was Parhgetuny* arap Ngamngam, who was chief at the time of the Nandi Punitive 
Expedition, 1905. He is still ahve, though he no longer holds office. The chief was 
elected, and the office was not here<litary. The chief {kiruogindet (N.jacouncillor) 
was chosen for ** hgelyepta kitio ** ('* tongue only =s sense, ability and position). 
The only form of Government that exists now is a council of elders {kiruogei ap 
poiisiek, N.), who meet and decide on matters which are brought to them. They 
seem to have little power of enforcing obedience to their decisions, though they claim 

* This ii described sad illnstrsted, sltboagh it is s Nsudi use, sinoe H.N. does not 
menttoo it. 

* On the use of boots, ses V, ** Mboellsztcous.'* These can haidly bo considerod as iostni- 
menu of music. 

* N. « Ikm-kiDcr. 
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that continual cliaobedience is punished by expulsion from the tribe. They 
described their office in the following terms;— 

Ke*nioch hgalek si keskh che miyach ak chc 

Wc-take-couiuel tlic-m«ttcn thst wismAy.gH vhkh-uv good and whkb-are 

yachf si ko-kas piik tukuL Ingoeaio chiit* 

bad that thoy-may-undmtand (-obey) the-people all If-be-iefaani thisman 

ake tukuk keH>on. si kwa emet ake. 
other any« wtH«xpel (-him) that be*iaay-go the-conntry other. 

[“ Wc take counsel that we may find what is good, and leave what is bad. that 
all men may obey. If any refuse, he is driven out of our country.’*] 


IV.—Rklioious Beueps, SIaoic, and Mbwcixf,, 


Religion. 

The religious beliefs of the Dorobo are even t'aguer than those of the Nandi. 
They believe in a god AsisU (N.), who is the sun and masculine, and who has a 
Bister Arawa* (N.), the moon.* No offerings are made to either, but the men pray 
to both before going on a hunt. The praycn seem to have one form 


Asia,* 

ipiiy’-ech 

omdit. 

God, 

fill-u»<with 

the-food. 


ipiiy'-ech 

omdit. 

Moon. 

fill*u»-with 

the-food. 


They believe also m ghosts and spirits {oiindet, pL oiOr, N.) which are good and 
bad. Prayers are addressed to the good oiik (oiVi che mtyach) to obiin food and 
health, e.g .:— 

Oiik, ipiiy'-eoh omdit. 

The-apirUs, fill-iu-with tbe-food. 

Oiik, ipiiy'-ech sapot. 

The^pitiu. fiU-u»-wiib* the-bealth. 

Libations of honey and water {logomek^ and of honey-wine {kijtktHnik, N.) are 
offered to the good oiik, in orcler to obtain food and health. These libations are 
made from gourds {komda), and while they are poured out, the formula, 

Ipiiy'-ech omdit si kiipiiye sapot. 

Fm-us-with the.food that w^be-ailod-irith hn^Uh. 

b pronounced. 


> lhar» not come aeroM thia particular rulatiooahip b«fofu in the NUo-Hamitic croup: 
though other tnbea of thk group hoU that the aun and moon are related, or are hoabaod a^ 
wife (the latter .MSaae and Nandi). {8f€ Brech. Tic 5ah. for the ideaa of the Suk. Eniemuri. 
Tnrkana, etc.) 

* The Nan(^ offer milk. 
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When a man is ill and dies, it is said that bad oiik {oiik eke yack, N.) have killed 
him ; if he recovers, a good oiindet has saved him. No offerings are made to the 
bad oiik. 

There is also a vague belie! in a future life. A man’s spirit is said to go at 
death to the kifrei ap oiik (N.), or land of the spirits, which is under the earth, and is 
a bad place. 

Magic. 

There are magicians (pondindct^ pi. ponik, N.) who ore bad, and who prevent 
people from getting food bj means of their spells. There are also diviners {trrkoiyot^ 
pL orkoiik, N.).* There is no equivalent of the modem Nandi system of “ orkoi- 
notet or rule by a medicine-man. 

Medicines and Ckamu. 

(a) Medicines. —For anake-bite, the gum of the tiinet tree is used, mixed with 
the honey of a species of bee, called " koeomyot " (N.), and ram’s fat. This con¬ 
coction is rubbed on the affected part, and a little is also eaten. For coughs, a plant 
called opeito ” is chewed ; this is used for all chest complaints. 

(b) Ckarms. —Children wear a charm to ward off the evil-eye {sakul, N.), which 
is similar to that worn by Nandi children. It consists of a necklace of seeds of the 
lepu 3 mwet tree (N. lapuonik) strung on a cord, the seeds being separated by short 
pieces of bamboo (Text-fig. 20). Old men wear a charm to keep away rheumatism 
(kimakunyet, or koroiito {koroita)^ N.); it is made of two small pieces of the rerendet 
tree,’ about 1 in. long, which are tied to the belt (Text-fig. 19). 

V,— Social IxsrmrnoNS. 

Social Dinisions. 

The male sex is divided into boys (ngdik, N.), wrarriors (tnurenil:, N.), and old men 
{poiisiek, or apaiisiek, N.); the female sex, into girls {iipikt N.) and women (korusiek, 
or ckepiosdk, N,). At circumcision, a boy becomes a warrior and a girl a woman. 

Married and unmarried people sleep separately. Married people and small 
children may sleep in the same hut, while unmarried men sleep elsewhere, often in 
the sigiroinct (N.), or “ warriors’ hut,” where they cohabit with the unmarried girls. 
Though frec-love is practised, it is not carried to such an extent as among the Nandi, 
and although girls sleep with warriors, they like to preserve their virginity till 
circumcision. Warriors frequently marry their sweethearts (murerial; N. mureref), 
whereas m Nandi they usually marry someone else. 

The position of women is the same as it is among the Nandi, that is, they wait 
on the men, do all the menial work, and are their husband's property. 

^ This word ii not used with the aania Hsaso in Niuuii { origumlly it wMunt to have meant 
jomply ** medicine-man ** (SwahiU, mgamffa}. 

* £upkork{a coudelal/rgm. 
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Clans. 

The Dorobo have eight clans {orei, pL ortinuck, N.), which correspomi to eight 


of the Nandi clans:— 

Name. 

Tutem. 

Keaning, 

Coneepondlng 
Nandi dan. 

1. Bioi . 

2L Kipiegra 

S. Kipwirgni . 

4. Kipkenda .. 

5. Talai . 

6. KoAgot . 

7. Kipotigui' . 

9. Kipaaieo . 

KoAgonyot (N.) 

! Koaokeikoi ... 

ToraetiN.). 

Sfgcmyat (N.) 

1 i^mUt 

1 Kipeekeriri . 

i (Thangvreftrlirt 
^A«uta(N.) ... 

1 

Crested erant 

1 Baboon . 

1 BuMk-pig . 

I Brt ... ... ... 

l.ioH .. 

1 Snakr . 

1 Paririigt . 

1 Tkt earn . 

Moi. 

Kipiegen. 

Kiprirgoi. 

Kipkenda. 

Talai. 

Kipaa. 

Kamwalke. 

Kipaaiso. 


The Moi clan is the most numerous. 


CircumeUion Ages. 

Tlierc are seven circumcision ages {Ij^nda, pi, tpinuagik), which have the some 
names as in Nandi i the intervals between the ages are about 10 years, and they 
succeed one another in a recurring cycle of about 70 years, as in Nandi, except that 
the Nandi intervals are 15 years (formerly 7J years). The present order of the 
ages, and their names, are as follows*:— 


7. Sawe (very old men) 
6 . Kipkoimet .. 

5. Kaplelach .. 

4. Kimnyike 
3. Nyongi (warriors) ,. 
2 . Maina (boys).. 

1 . Jnroa (small chddren) 


Circumcised about 1877 
.. », 1887 

»» I) 189< 

»r tf 1907 

M 1917 

Circumcision due 1927 

« „ 1937 


The old men speak of an eighth age, Kipayang or Kipaang, which has fallen out of 
use. 


Each age is div-ided into three divisions {mat. pL mostinuek (N.) =» hre) which 
are called:— 


1 . .Seamr.^honginiek ( (N.) Changinick. or Chahgen-opir). 

2 . Middle ..—^Taparik ((N.) Kipalkong).* 

3. Junior .—Ruwakonik ( (N.) Riptoito).* 


» In Nandi. Kiponp>i k a “ trooum s tuunc** for tbe K^mwalkB cUn. I oould hear of no 
tnoio than the eight clazu given. 

• In the DocCbo dialect of Nandi thme namee are called abo “ Kipalkoaaek ’* and 

** Ripioitoiek.^ * 

• See H.S. 12; G. W. B. Huntingford in J.RJi.t.. UU, p. 426-429. 
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Names. 

Before a eliild m bom, th« spirit of on ancestor is ca]lt<i upon, and the child 
receives the iiaine of that ancestor, which he retains throughout his Ufe.^ At flircum- 
cision, II man becomes Amp (amimj, ” Son of (So-and^Bo)," t.g. a bov named Kipoo, 
whose fathers name is Kiminihg, becomes Kipoo arap {Ki)minmg, and ia known as 
Arap (Ki)iuiniflg, Both the masculme and femine names are mostly NandL 

( Vrrwwcwion. (Tnm,* N'.) 

The customs connoettsi with circiimciston seem to Iw very similar to those of 
the Kandi. Boys are drcumciaed at intervahi of about ten yeam; the ceremony 
takes place after harvest, about October, when ejitra food is bought from the Nandi: 
the actual operation is performed in the early morning. In the case of giris, a 
circumcision ia held a’hen there are sufficient girls in a district of an age to be cincuin- 
cued ; only the chtoris is removed. Circumcision, as among the Nandi, and in 
ancient Egypt, isn form of initiation into manhivk] or wnnuuihowl, and i« preparetory 
to tnarnage. 

Marriase* 

It is usual for Oorobo to have only one wife, as they are unable to support more. 
The price of a wife is paid chiefly in honey-wine. Before marriage the suitor gives 
to the girFs lather as much honey-wine “ as four women (sun curry," Ho also gives 
the parents honey-wine year by year after marriage, and he must give the father 
caps pi. satnbuisiei:) made of the Akin of the tisiet monkey (CVfW^Aefra# 

albigttians}. Nowadays, tf a Boro bo has any cattle, he sometimes takes a iiNeiTond 
wife. 

DcatA. 

When A Dorobo dies, his body ia taken out into the forest, obout 2tK> to 300 mtds 
from hia hut, and left for the hyienas (JtiTwirCiit^) to devour, 

M tsceUanems* 

When a Dorobo thanks a person, lie spits in the direction of the person, with or 
without lajing “ A'oiu^iV' N, (" Thotiks 

The Dorobo call each other in the forest by blowing horns of water* buck 
{ikmdii, N.J, 

^hUaliOns ;— 

(a) Of greeting t—To men, “ Sojpai " j answer, (health). To 

girls and women, " ” j answer, 

fh) UI farewell:— ‘^Smsefc" (good-bye); answer, 'y$ait 0 fe ok myc” 
(good-bye to thee), or, Saistre ok okwek ” (good-byn to you). 

Except " Ckam-ke as the answer to “ (Sopoi/^ these are the some os in 

Nandi. 

The Nooiti also give irhildniii “ «pnit<mmc9 ” (^im/ ajj oiii), whlich, hawaver, are &g1iIa£i} wierl. 
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VI.— ^Laxgcace. 

The language of the Dorobo is in structure a dialect of Nandi, which (belongs, 
in point of development, to a stage between the Elgon dialects (Kony, Sapei, etc.) 
and Kipsilda (or Lumbwa). While many of the words are either (i) more or less the 
same os in Nandi, or (ii) the same as in other dialects of Nandi, a number of words 
do not belong to the Namli group at all, nor have I been able to trace them in other 
hinguages ; the assumption is that they represent the remains of the original Dordbo 
language. Masac (especially Uosin Qlshu) has also contributed to the vocabulary. 

Grammar, 

loiters . — ^The spelling is the same as that used in Sir A. C. Hollis's book. As 
in Nandi, k la often inclined to a (/-sound ; in such cases it is written k ; b sometimes 
inclines to a ir-aound. There is in some words a broad u-sound, here written un, 
for which Nandi has w; the broad no-sound which Hollis heard in Tanganyika appears 
here as ; I could hear no trace of the replacement of p by e which he also heard. 
(N.H., p. xxviii.) 

.Icvrn/.—TliP accent b equal on all syllables, as in Nandi. 

Sul^antita. — Ai* in Nandi, nouns have a primary form (without ** definite 
article ”) and a secondary form (with definite article 

The secondary' suffix, or “ definite article **: (i) sing., -t, -ta, -to, -da, -do ; 
(ii) pi., -ek, -eik% -ik, -uek. 

Formation of the plural. 

Thc geneiml rules for the formation of the plural are as follows: — 

(i.) 


When the sing, endings are -et, ’(i)at, the pi. ends in -ee-iek t— 


SnguUr. 1 

lluraL 

Ka^clbh. 

Hrunaiy^ 

Secondary. | 

rrinurj'. 

Sreombiry. 

hochoiis-e 

tonir 

muter 

koeborm-H 

toror-ct 

nmivT-iat 

kochtioj^ 

toror-«« 

muier-ea 

koebung-es-irk 

Um>r-«ii-iek 

mufer-e*-tek 

kut 

HoaJ 

•trrxtkrari 

(ii-) 

WTien the sing, endings are -it, -ot, -ut, -chot, the pi. ends in -b-iek :— 

ivb 

ohlsu 

olmococuloi 

Mtnipii 

konc^ho 

knmuri-o 

MIDlbu 

leb-it 

oJeUn-it 

oltourondoi-t 

oainpu-t 

konukebo-t 

kumuri'Oi 

•atnbo-i 

leb-U 

oldau-b 

olmorotuioi-M 

saingsi-lf 

koo^cho-b 

kumur-b 

Munbu-b 

leb-b-bk 

oklau-faHbk 

olmotondotu-u k 

Mtngsi-ls-irk 

koti^bo.It.k>k 

kumur-u-iek 

•ambu-b-bk 

OuUttet 
krart 
•fnr 
attkkuti 
^ htUtotm 
biettp* 
fttr enp 


* Though oflcuionAlly aa Li br»nL 
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(iii.) 


'VVTien the aiog. eudij is -ot, the pL smy end is -ds-iek :— 


SlngnJuT. 

Pliwul. 

Engiuh- 

PhmAfj'. 

SecondKy. 

Primmiy. 

SiJCOndary. 


teget'Ot 





(iv.) 

When the aing. in -att *et, -it, or -ot» the pL may esd in nek or -ik ;— 



wkcch-Jrt 

•rkc^h 

/ukoch^Lk 

jUa 

figonyvny'O 

oik-o 

flgunjrray’Ot 

■ik-ot 

1 Stgunyeny 
ftik 

fiKuiiyetiy*«k 

sik-ek 

mjU 

ditny 

awafigin-O 


gvodSj^ 

sKtidgui'ik 

ofvard 

kaut 

kuut-trl 

kiiut 

kunt-ik 

inttici 

kinik 

Mrkdt^ 

bJnik 

kink-ik 

pent* 


(v.) 


(o) When the aing. ends in -et, -u-et, -yset, the pi. may end m -on^ik:— 


ke«t?|i 

ktftup-ct 

kr-icp’On 

ktirep4D-ik 

btuhei 

aLni1>urokw.<j 


5 imb<in>k-on 

•Jmbomk-^-ik 

yirt 

iutBpAkw>^ik 

TicUp»kwHa 

□dapAk'CH) 

aihkp«k-fia-iW 

loglet 

rukol'5iw 

mkaio'ool 

roko-on 

roko-On'ik 



(6) Sing, in -ut may have 

jI. in -us’ek:— 

wr 

1 MiT-Ut 


; MTf.iln.ok 

n«i( 


(yi.) 

When the siiig. endu in -wMjt, and, in one or two caae^, -et, the pi. may he in 
-da-iek (’Os-uek): — 


aolomw-A 

K»lumv.et 

■olom-Ai 

Bohnn-te'Uik 

deformed person 

ohaiuboliJ'U 

diambolu-et 

c}wmbol-& 

chattbol>^-iok 

knife 

kCK 


kot-oft^na 

kot'Ott^ttek 

eomtUry 


(viL) 


When the sing, ends is -et, the pi. is often in -ok (for -oi-ikl i— 


kerU'U 

1 

ker-^l 


hdhic 

lan-o 

UQ-«t 

lin-oi 

tln^Dk 

Aom 





tnenltif 







^ For kinik-it. 
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fviiL) 


Tht sing, in -et, -let* Is flometimea fnllowcd by a pi. tin m Xanilt 


Singnlnt. 

Plural 

Etij^bih. 

PrimAiy* 

j»«DtuLiiiy, 1 

Print BTj^ 

1 £fec<indary. 

rotiuo 

wAtut 

rational 1 

rotiem-ai 

witut-ai 

rotim-ai-ik 

witut-ui’ik 

fttn-arm 
fnU, Atww 


(be.) 

When the «ug. enda in -ta. ‘to, or -do, the pi. ^etitmlly entift in -u-«k 


mti 

rob'ia 

Tob-un* 

rob-xurk* 

rain 

ivi 

ai-ta 

oi-ttA 

oi-uak 

ealf of Uf 

EQfihl 

mclQ-to 

roebl'Ua 

melil'Uek 

Uopard 

matafiK 

mataiig-Ua 

matoflg'Ua 

matoflg.uek 

ekiftk 

ttituiil^ 

tutoiug-da 

tutuiig-ua 

tutuiig-uek 

htd 


(3L) 

The follovring, as m are irregtikr ;—<- 


clui 

ohii-to 

piich 

pti-k 

muM 

ti^ 

tiep^to 

ttp-in 

tip-lk 

ffiii 

iMXiy 

ti^U 

tick 

tu-ka 

oov 

koiig 

kofig'da 


koH^lk 


(okCH^ 

tokoi-ta* 

tak^h 

tokiJeh^ik 

fact 

m& 


mo-a^tin-ua 

mtut-iia-Mk 

fire 

omit 

Dtn^t 

otnii^ung 

omH-uagik 

food 

mxiik 

nmik-to 

piu-eu 

mu-^.ik 

cHh 

kd 

kd-clo 

kd-icn 

kobkik 

leg 

kwen 

kWto&^et 

kv«q-[u 

kwfin-ua.iek 

Otntre 

kat 

kktMt 

kot-ua 

kot~Uflk 

A«Jt. 


jlrfjeohiies.—The pK oi adjectives h mostly formed by the -wh or -ach, 

A» in Kony;—‘ 


Bitd, ya ; pi. yacb. 

B/odr« tuiuh; ph taeq. 

CM, kaitit ; pi. koititcch. 
Dirty, Munk; pi sombwh. 
Few, ngefineGb 
ma-ti-a 

FiercTi hurou ; pi, koromrcch. 
Good, mlye t pL mlyaeh. 
Hard, uiyuh ; pL mjuyech. 
fitavy, nyigifi t ph nyigkech. 


^lyiA, koi - pi. koieOh 
ffot, piiiJce ; pi. porkeecL. 
large, 5 ; pi trclion. 

Liide^ minifig; pi mingechen. 
J/ony, inifcA, f^haSg. 

<kAfir, ake : pi alnk. 
iW, pirir j pL piriredi. 

miotu ; pi, miotidcia. 
Unripe, tuoq : pL tuoneoh, 
TFAiVe, lei ; p]. l^flaoh. 


1 Tbc pb tiiflkm -UA, ‘Uok ach itwctened fomm of -iiac, . iinjTifc 
’ Tlie plurat k kuayNi {kaiiyek)i • 

« For tok-rli ta, Akncr b^th in A'andi and rb- ItoJon witaia coii«iiiiiDia hewm i with 

ETvmfc ivgnhirity. 































the KdmdU^Kdpehepkendi Doribo (OkUk) of Kenya Cchny. 




ProHOUHg. —(L) Personal:— 
Used sbsolotely. 

Ane, I Acbek, ure 

Inye, thou 

Inendet, he. »Ae Icheket» they 


a 

Object: verbal suffix. 
-au« me -ccb, us 

-in, thee -»b, you 


Possessive, suffixed os in XondiTbe same rules for tbe c h a n g ing of letters 
apply:— 


Ulthtiip 

Stn(;alar. 

With the 
PtuiaL 

% 

Kngiiah. 

With the 
Singular. 

>Vithtbe 

PlonL 

Engiiah. 

•nyte 

.figvftg 

•n^ 

•nyoo 

•dfvofig 

•nyusD 

•chftk 

•Irak 

•chik 

M^hok 

•kwok 

•chosk 

mp 

hip' 

j Am wji 

pour 

novte 

naScnSff 

sSShAs 

ohechak 

cfaekuk 

ohechik 

chechok 

chekwok 

cheehoak 

aiiac 

tiine 

Aw 

omrt 

pours 

theirs 


(iii.) Denma»trativo,8offixed:—lii(|i^^yl|pjaS>^Mmyandi^^ 

of letter* with the nse of these:— A. * 2 ..^ 


Singular. 

PlutaL 1 

Engiiah. 

(1) ni« i 
(3) nin. in 

(3) no. o 

(4) non. ou 

cku 

ohun 

cho 

chon 

Me, these 
that, those 
this, these , 
that, those 

Noe. (3) and (4) are demonstratives of relative nei^m. 

(iv.) Demonstratives of place:— 


Singular. 

PlonU. 

1 Engiiah. 

• yu 

uU 

Am 


nlin 

there 


All demonstrative pronouns may be intensified by means of the suffix -to or -tok 
e.y. ni-tok (this very (one)) ; uU-tok (at this very place). 


(v.) Relative:—Sing., ne; pi., che.^ 

(vi.) Interrogative;— 

Ata t •• Bow many f 
Net. .. Whatf What sort of t 
Anyon ?.. When f 


Ano ? .. H'Aere / 

Ng6! .. lf*o? 
Amu-ne t ,. If Ay f 
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A umentis,—These are the same as in Nandi— 


Akenge or akange . . 

1 

Taman .. 

.. 10 

Oieng .i 

2 

Taman ak akenge 

.. 11 

sSomok. 

< i- 4. 

3 

Tlptem .. 

a, 20 

Angwan 

4 

Sosom 

.. 30 

Mot .. .. .. 

5 

Artam .. 


.. .. ;. 

6 

Konom .. 

a. 50 

Tissp . 

7 

Pokol 

; ; 60 

Sisih .. 

8 

Pokol oiefig 100 (an^'thing over 60) 

►Sokol . 

9 




Fer&s.—The conjugation of verbs is very aiinilar to that in Nandi. The present 
has a suffix -« or -i; and a-stems change to o- in the present teu». The negative 
prefix IS ma, me, mo. When the Ist and 2nd pers. sing, and pi are used ss the object 
direct or indirect, they are suffixed to the verb 

a-mach>in, I uunt thee 
i-mach-a; thou wantest me. 
o-mach-ech, you trout us. 
a-mach-ak, / want you. 


When 
in Nandi. 


the verb-rtem begiiu with i, the i i. omitted nnder the same conditioiu aa 


Conjugation. 


Aonva Vok3. 


(a) iHrtimu.—bup, (to)f<aow. 


Pnseni. 


AArmaUrc. 
S. 1. a>’nip-i 

2. i-inip>i' 

3. 


S, I, ka*a>*Biip 
3. ka>MiQp 
3. ka'ko*'trap 


NegaUre. 

ma-a-'cnp'l 

me^Mrap-i 

me-'cup-i 


iiia*a>'*up 

ma>i*iBiip 

ma^ko^’iap 


S. 1. a*’tiip 

2. imp 

3. Ico’inp 


Snljmnetin. 

A6bmatiTD. 

P. 1. ki-bup 
2. o-'avp 
ko-’rap 


> AffirmatiTe. 
P, 1. Id'inip'i 

2. o<*ntp>i 

3. i-ktap'i 

PaU. 


Xegatire. 

na-ki'Litip-i 

nuH>*'«ip.| 

we-'rop-i 


P, 1. kaeki-kttp 
ka-ka>’cap 

2. ko-a-*np 

3. ks>ko>*nip 


(Qa-ki-inip 

tna*ka>*atip 

nuMK'aop 

ina-ko-*aitp 




Affinnatirc, 
0‘*»up, foOow pt 


Xegatire. 
®®*’rop. foOow aol 
n>o-o.’»up. foOou pt nci 
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AffirmnlU^^ 

1. A-iVOgOH^i 

2. i-jKigo«-L 

3. tiogos^i 


(&) Other sterna,—Sai^u, (te} 
Preteni, 


XegfttiTe. 

nU'A-sogiU-j 

D>e4^«o^ofl^t 

DQ4'«0gU9-i 


ASrnmti'ru. 


niA'kl'«!i^cw4 

miV4MaSM-i 

niA-afTgw^i 


•S'. 1. lui-a-itagM nu-«-iwgSH 

2. Ica-i-sagM nia'i<«8^a 

3. ha-fcn-HagM iiui-ko-sagae 


P<t«L, 

P, I, 

2. kpHVeagii.3^ 

3, lu-ko-aa^gAji 


mA-ki-sagu 
mK- ko-tagwi: 


Sul^untiivt, 

AffimutiTe. 


S, ], ar^og&M 

2. SAgU 

3. bo-flagAji 


F. I. bi-eagwi 

2, O-mgOA 

3. kn-04|^B 


JmpfjntitK. 


AMmiAUve, 




ugiAfl* hunt tm^sAgu, kaiH 

oaagmj;, kiiAf ^ nuf-oHBagas>Airfi< ^ n<* 


Kxamftes of otiitr terha. 


PtMent. 

Pjut, 


Kngjwtt, 


ka^-ciuim 

n-chitm 

/ tape 

»-pul>e 



I dig 

a-kont-i 

ka'H-kcnit 

n'kiLuC 

i 

A-nWMhw* 

ka-a-awerb 

■-mrocb 

I 

a<ireT-« 

km^-wcr 

a-irer 

/ (Atdw 

a-«ue 

k«'»^nie 

A^SUCI 

Itapv> 

a^uv«n-i 

ka-A-Haweii 


I Mi 

n-mwni-i- 

lu-»-nrvai 

ft-mfrai 

/ ^Sf 


Piseivii Voice. 


(fl) I-^iieiiu, — latip, 
Prt«nL 


S. Affiniiiitivtf, NVgstive. 

K ki-iifiip-imt / am/ottchEcd tna-ki-kop-wi 

2. ki^imp-m, Mon art Jolloti^ 

3, ld-uiup'i« A« w/of/oMTcf 


P, Al&rmAtivr, Neg^tiTR. 

L Id'imp-eah, tpt an pAiomd nia-hj-i!iut]"«'cb 

2. ki-uu^ak, t/tm. an faiUaitTd 

3. ki-biQp, tA/y artfoUmctd 


L ka-kJ'i 9 Vp-aix. / uva/ol-x kD'iiia.^ki-UiU|i^jiii I 1 . lu-ki^Qttp-celi kchmm-kl^'kuiiMub 

2. kA-ld kup-in [/(wwl 2. kiir'hi-iiiup'Ak 

3, ko-ki-imp ] X lu-ki-is^p 


Subjnncfitte^ 


S* 1. ki-»upan 


F. 1. ki'iaiip-eeli 
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{h) Other stenw,—Sagaia, hunt. 


Pn*ent., 


S. AfBmutive. Xegati%'e. 

1.^ hj ^ a g— •a n, / am kmmted ■ nia>id>MgaA'an 

Past. 

1. k*«ki»a a gaa-a n . / toaskmmkd ko*ina*ki*Bagaa>aa 


P» Affirtnaiivr. XegaiiTv^ 

1. ld-aagaa<ech ma-Id-aagaa*eoli« 


1. ka-ki-aagaa-eeh k<vma«kiHia g aa eeh« 


SuljuneHtt, 

S. l. ki-aagaanui ] p, ki^agaa-ech. 


Derived verb*stem6. 


(e) yoUoo hither (Proakiiwda).—Suffix, un.j item, iehom.. go. 


S. 


Pnsmt. 

P, 


1. ar’cb&m-Dit. / CDfae 

2. i<chhni-aB 

3. ichfin-ttii 


t. ki'ichdm-un 

2. o-'ehAcU'Uxi 

3. ie|idin>ttii 


PasL 


8 . 

1. ka<'chdin>un, / osaia 

2. ka*i‘ieh&tn*an 

3. ka-lu>>*chdin>uii 


P. 

1. ka-ki'iohta'Ua 
3. k(M>>’oh5in*im 
3. ka<ko<'cli&m-aii 


Imperatite. 


S. ioh&iiHoii. eoMu 


P. o>'obfhn'an, corns ys 


(fr) Motion ttuthrr (Apoldneabh-iittffx -ten (^). 


Prrssmt.'' 

P. 

1. a-'oh6m-doi.i. I go |. ki ich&n-doi.i 

2. l iehhm-doi-i 2 . o-'ehOin-doi t 

3. irhfim-doi ( 8. iohSiB-doi 


Past. 

S. 

!• ka<a* ch6ni*<lC( / woU 

2. ka«t*]ch5ni«<]e 

3. ka>ko>'eh6in*<la 


P. 

!• k a-ki»*ch8omle 

2. ko^'chA0*de 

3. ka'ko>*ch5m*<la 


Impcratis*. 

S. ichdniHlen, >0 I p, o-’chfimKlen. go ye. 


(f) Dati^.—Suffix, -ehia ('jin). 


pTfsemt. 

P. 

1. a-rafig.jia.m. / povr to 1. ki rofig.jm.in 

2. i^rofig.jui ia 2 . o-rofig-jln m 

3. roftg-jin j. rofig.jia 


Past. 


s. 

1. ^a-rafig.jin, I pomnd to 

2. ka*t-rofig.jiti 

3. ka*ko>ro{lg-jin 


P. 

1. ka-ki-rafig-jiti 

2. kO'K>‘rofig*jiii 

3. ka>ko«rQfig<jin 


Thia fonn I. uMd irben the indirect obieet b in the 3id pen. • 
per*., the fora denoting ** motion hitliM " b need. sjg. 


•hen it ia in the let or 2 nd 


rodg-jin engaret, poor somu water for {km). 
rofigMi-an engareC. poor tome water for me. 
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Me KameUto-Kdpckepkendi DorObo (Okiek) cf Kenya Colony, 
(d) Relladrc. —Suffix* -kel. 


5 i*. 

1. u>’aao4>loM* J watk mytdf 1. ki>iinin*i*kei 


8 . 

1. iw-u*’uun-^ 


Past. 

P. 

I. ioPki •iuuu'gei 


(c) Cunsal.—Prefix, i-. 

Tonoo, dand ; i-tmoci, moie to dmd. '* 

Thk form n oonjoguietl Eke ordinArjr vcrUu (^uiore.) 


(/) Reciprocal.—Suffix, -im, -yen. 


PristtU. 

8. 1. a-ue-toe-i, / am sHmt with P. 1. kiHO»-toe>i 

2. i-oia-tox-i 2. o*«i»>taa i 

3. CM-toa 3. •b-toe 


Past. 

8. 1. P. 1. Iui-ki-«b4ea 

2. k»*l>«b*iea 2. lu><<K«b‘ien 

3. ka*lco>«ii>io 3. ka>ko-si)i<io 


Imtpetatitf. 

8. ■u ien, tf tiUM ic^ (mmcomc cbc) | P. o-sb-ieii. 6c y* aZciU togdher. 


Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions. 


Toror, above, 

• - K 

Ko-keny, oyain. 

Ak. and. 

Efig, at, in, to, from. 
Amu-ne, because. 
Tae, b^ore (place).- 
Lit, behind. 


Ingunyinyek 

Ol’-irek-to 



Kwen, between. 
L5,/or. 

Otiit, inside. 


Ker*ke 

Kuu 



^hicha, no. 
Toma, not yet. 


Ngolcn, noir. 

Ap, po, o/. 

Ma^dai, out. 

Sor-clun (sor-un), ^icXrly. 

I Mutio, dowly. 
j Ra, to-day. 

Tumgwoiin, day afier to-morrow. 
Tun, (o-morroir. 

]^flaifig, very. 

Puck, ifi min. 

Ye, ole, when.'wkere. 

6, yes. 

Amut, yesterday. 

Oiin, day before yesterday. 

Keny, olc>kinye, of eld. 


Voccdmlary. ^ 

(a) Nouns. 

In this vocabulary, nouns are giveo in full; the secondary fonna are in kraoketa. 
Compariflons^givcn with Kony (Ko.), Sapei (Sap.), ^d 8uk (8k.); words of these 
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t]iate<’t3 uTtj given in the secondary singular,^ .Mdsae worda (31.) are given in the 
Aingnlar. When « word is the same as m Nandi, tHe letter (N.) ui affixed, \nien 
a woTti is apparently oHgmal Dombo^ the letter (D^ i0 affi.ved. 


Afternoon .. 
Anunal . , 
Ankle 
Ant — 

Bbck *. 

Ant-bear . * 
Antelopi! — 
Biish'burk 
Duiker . ^ 

Duiker, blue 

rhiikor, red 

Reed-buck 

Water-bqck 

Arm ^. 

A-tin, fore * -i 

Armpit 

Arrow 


.;Arrow-bead 

Arrow binding 

.\jjhes 

Axe 

Back 

Bag 

Bank— 
of liver ,. 
opposite .. 
Bark 

Barrel (honey) 
Baaket 


. * lan^t (K.), 

«* tiony (tiondo); pi.* tiongin (tloiigik) (N.)' 

.. kencre fkencret); pU* kenetes (kcnereiMk) (D^). 

Bongok (eongukiet ); pi., ^ngok (sougdkik) (N.)» 
tolya (toiyat) ^ pl„ tai (temk) (N.). 

.. koto (kOtet); pJ., kutea (kfitesiek) (N.). 

. * keremai (keremalit}; pi,, kemnnib (kerenmitidok) (DJ* 

ngemwuyo (ngeJnwT.iyot); pi., Bgemwuis (iigemwnkiek)i 
Ko., ngemwiyooHief, 

,, kipseke (kipseket); pi., kipaekea (tipsekeaiek). 

,. minde (^mindet) ^ pL* itiirules (mindcaiek) (S.). 

., inikut (irakatet) ■ pL, iniketes (irukutesiek) (N,)* 

kipsoraere (Idpaomereth pL, kipeometes (kipsomeresiek) (N.), 

,, kiis (blsto); pi, kOsna (kOfiiiek). N.. kOato = fore-leg; Ko., 
kwisto. 

,. Totion (rotionet.); pL. Tijtionai {rotionaiik) fNj. 

,. kulkul (kuikulta) j pL* kulkulua (kultuluek) (N,), 

,, mbnmt (mbunatit); pi, mbnnatin (mbimiitinik} (D,), 
koto lk6tet> j pi koti (kotiek) (N,), 
kipcbiipo (kipebdpet); pi* kipeUdpon (kipchaponik) (N.J, 
kiperio (kiperiot); pi, kiperen (kipetenik) (K.y 
,, kipebapo, 

, * Bimol (shiiolto) ■* pi, aimolua (siTnoliifik) (N,), 

.. mbuyangat (mbnymigatik} (D.), 

. * ndolu (ndolut); pi, ndoius (ndflluaiek), M.. cu dolu. 

* * suwe (aiiwet); pi* Kuwenut faiiwenutik) (N,)* 

,, noiotok (motoket); pi, mntokes (motokeaiek) (D*), 

, * ingekut (mgekutiet) (N.), 

., pitoo-in : pit (pltit). 

*, perto (pertet); pi, per (perik) (N.), 

,. pasan (paeanet) i pi, pasan (pagnnik) (D,), 

,, kerep fkorepet): pi, kerepon (tcrepanit) (N.). 


having no areouilary form*, b given in tbe tin^lar 
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Bat.rare* (reresiet); pL, reresai (reresauk) (N.). 

Bead .. .. aonaiya (aonaiyat); pi., sonai (aonaiek) (N.). 

Bed .. .. itok (itokto); pi., itdlnia (itokuck) (N.). 

Bee .. .. • • flcgemya (segemyat); pl.| segem (segemik) (N.). 

Beetl<* .. . • toniog (tomoget) i pi., toruogea (toruoge«ek). 

Bell .. .. oltongor (oltongorit); jd., oltongoria (oltongoridek) (M.). 

Bell (leg) .. .. kipiaas (kipUasit); pi, Idpisaaia (kipiaafflaiek) (D.). 

mpitiko (mpitikolt); pi., mpitikols (mpitikolsidc) (D.). 

Belly .. .. engaiyai (engaiyait); pi, engaiyaiis (engaiyaiiaiek) (M.). 

Belt .. .. entorei (entoreit); pi, entorcls (entorelsiek) (M-). 

Biceps .. .. kumurio (Inunuriot); pi, kumnm (kumurisiek). Sap. has 

ni iirion-det = fore-ami. 

Bird.tarit (tarityet); pi, tarit (taritik) (N.). 

Blootl .. olodoi (olodoit) (M.). 

Bone .. .. kowo (k6wet); pi, koi (koiik) (N.). 

Boundar>* .. .. punge (punget); pi, punges (pungetdek) (D.). 

Bow.. .. .. Iniyafig (kuyangda) ; pi., kuyangwa (kuyafigwek). Ko. has. 

knyaflg-da ; Sap., kiaifig-da ; Sk.. kwoafig; N., kwanget 
Boy .. . • ^ciri (woirit); pi, weirin (weirik) (N.). 

Breast— 

Man .. .. teget (tegetot); pi., tegetds (tegetdsiek) (N.). 

Woman .. .. mbutwoi (robutwort); pi, mbutwous (mbutwoiiBek) (D.). 

Bridge .. .. Iriaame (kiaamet); pi, kisames (kisamesiek) (D.). 

Broom .. .. w&tut (watutiet); pi, watutai (wdtutaiik). 

Brother .. kesem (keaemda); pi. kesemna (kesemuek). (C/. Ko.. 

kasanda (kaaandet) — cousin.) 

Buffalo .. .. tieptatui (tieptatuit); pi, tieptatuia (tieptatuiaiek) (D.). 

Ball .. .. arakiblich (arakibUchit); pi, arakiblichis (arakiblichiaik). 

(D.). 

Bullock .. .. ei (eito) ; pi, ciin (eiik) (N.). 

Buttock .. -. leb (kbit); pi. Icbis (lebiack). 

Calabash .. . • sot (sotet); pi, soton (sotonik) (N.). 

Calf .. .. moi (moita); pi., mod (moiek) (N.). 

Cap.engerai (engexait); pi, engeraiis (engeraiwiek) (XL). 

Cap (old man’s fur) sambu (sambut); pU sambuis (sambuisiek) (N.). 

Cat.esiminjai (eaiminjait); pi., eamunjailH (esiminjaiisiek) (M.). 

rat(scrval).. .. kcaogoror (kesogororet); pi., kesogorores (kesogororesiek) 

(N.). 

Cheek ., .. matang (nutafig<la); pi, matongiia (matonguek) (N.). 

Chkf .. - • kiruogin (kiruogindet); pi, kiruc^ (kiniogik) (N.). 

Child .. • • Ittkwa (lakwet); pi, lakoi (lakok) (N.). 
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Chin 

CHrciunoision 

Cloud 

Cold 

Collar-bone . 

Consultation 

Cord 

Cough 

Conntiy 

Cousin— 


.. tumna (tamnet) ; pi., tamnoi (tamnok) (X.). 

. - turn (tumdo) (N.). 

.. toror (tororct); pi., tororcs (tororesiek). (From toror 
= above ; cf. N.. tumr = above.) 

.. koria (koristo) (N.).*: “ 

.. malingot (malingoti^) ; pi., malingoUi (tnalingotaiik) (N.). 
., kiruog (Idruoget) (X.). 

.. porowa (pordwet) ; pi., por6on (poroonik) (X.). 

., lal (lalek). 

.. em (eniet); pi., emotinua (cmotinuek) (X.). 


.Maternal.. apulaiya ; mania. 

Paternal ., .. Ulia, 


Cow 

Cowry 


Crab 

Citxwdile 


Dance .. 
Darkness ., 

Dawn 

Day . 

Daylight .. 
Informed person ,. 
Den, cave .. 

Dwelt 

Devil 

Dew . 

Dirt 

Dog 

Door 

Ear. 

Ear (hole in top of) 


tany (tf U) ; pi., tich (tuka). 

olpulminyeiya (olpukainyeiyat) ; pi., olpukainveiia (olpukain- 
yeiiaiek) (M.). 

sekerio (sekeriot) ; pi., scker (sekeriek) (X.). 

kipk.^rio fldpliporiot)’: pl.. kiplaporioi. (kiplcporiofaiek) 

makau (makautu); pl.. niakaua (makauek). (Makau in 
Nandi dialects means a hippopotamus.) 
tien (tiendo) ; pU, tienuag (tienuagik) (X.). 
mcrandei (memindeito) (X.). 
ko^. (Kfivu. karfin ; Sap., korion.) 
ckon (ckdnet) ; pi., ekdnes (ekdnesiek) (X.). 
pet (pitut) ; pi., pStus (petusiek) (X.), 
pet. 


solomwa (sdomwet); pl., solomoe (solomSeiek). X salua 

ngap^ai (ngapunait); pi.. ngapunSis (ngapimaiisiek). 
il., eng-apune. ' 

kcwo (kSwcl); pl.. kSwoe (kewbaiek) (N.). 

fliemos (chemoait); pi., chemoeia (ohemoeisiek) (X ) 
rewo (rewot) (X.). 


aan (simao;; pi., simua (aimuek) (X) 

Bgfik pl.. 8,ak ,ag4i*; ,Ko.). s.p., 

. -Pfikta. Perl^p, tk. with Sk., In*? 

*iirkat flnitket); pl.. kurkot (kuAotik) IN.), 
tcmburio (temhuriot) (X.). 
iit (iitit); pL, Utin (iitik) (X.). 

«.gaW (^li^t); p,.. ^ 

ingcbent. Sap., ingeberiondet. 
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EartU (soil) 

Elbow 

Elephant .. 

End 
Enemy 
Entrail 
Evening 
Evil eye 
Excrement.. 

Bye • • • • 

Face 

FalAehoo4j .. 

Fat. 

Father 

Father, my (man 
iipeaking) 

Father, my (woman 
speaking) 

Fearful person 
Feast-day ,. 
Feather 
Finger 
Fire 

Firestiek .. 
Firestick (soft stick) 
Firewood .. 

Fist 

Flea. 

Flower 

Fog. 

Food 

Fool. 

Foot 

Foot (sole) .. 

Ford 

Foreigner .. 

Forest 


hgnnyenvo (figunyenyot): pi., ngunyeny (hgunyenyek). 

N., nguhgnnyat. Ko., n>'aftgweniek. 
tegei (tegttito); pi., tegeiua (tegeiuek) (D,). 
pclio (p^t); pi., pel (pelek) (N.). 
tapan (tapanda); pi., tapanua (Upatiuek) (N.). 
punyo (ponyot); pi., pun (punik) (N.). 
akutan (akutanict); pi., akutan (akiitanik) (N.). 
karap; koimen (N.). 
sakut (N.). 

(dko (aikot); pi., aik (sikek). Ko.. sigek ^ ox-<lung. 

kong (kongila); pi., kongin (kohgik) (X.). 

tokoch (tokoita); pi., tokoch (tokuehik), Ko., tokoch, tokoita. 

lokohia (lokoiuek) (N.). 

mwal (mwaita); pi., rowan (mwanik) (N.). 

baba. 

pamohgo (N.). 
pakwo (N.). 

swofigin (swonginet): pi., swohgin (swonginik) (D.). 

kambak (kambakta); pi., kambakua (kambakuek) (N.). 

kororia (kororiet); pi., koror (kororik) (X.). 

moma (momet); pi., morin (morik) (X.). 

ma (mat); pi., mostinua (mostinuek) (N.). 

pun (piinei): pi., piines (piinetdek). X., pifinet. 

tasani (tasamet); pi., tasames (tasamesiek). 

kweudo (kwendet); pi., kwen (kwenik) (N.). 

kotulukut (kotulukutiet); pi., kotulnkut (kotulukutik). 

X., lukutiet. Ko., kotuluget. Sap., tulukutyet. 
arkecha (arkechat); pi., arkeeb (arkechik) (D.). 
tapta (taptet); pi., taptoi (taptok), 
kiptunge (Idptungei); pi., kiptunge^ (kiptungesiek) (D.). 
omit (omdit); pi., omituag (omituagik) (X.). 
ap<^n (aposanet) (X.). 
kel (keldo); pi., kelien (keliek) (X.). 
keltopes (kdtepesyet) (N.). 
tapar (taparta); pi., taparuu (taparuek) (N.). 
too (toot); pi., toi (toick) (X.). 

samak (sameita)^; pi., samakua (samakuek) (Ko.). Sap., 
sameita; pi., sameiuek. 


* For aamak-U i tbr S«p. primary form i* «amri. 
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Friend 

« « 

Frog 

a a 

Garment .. 


Generation 

a • 

Geographical 

non 

divi- 

Gift 


Girl.. 


Goat 

.. 

God 

• • 

€food*bye .. 

• • 

Grain 


Grass 


Ctrasshoppcr 

•• 

(Gratis 

• • 

Grey hair .. 

• • 

Grindstone 

• a 

Groin 

.. 

Haft 

•• 

HaU 

• • 

Hand 


Head 

• a 

Health .. 


Heart 

.. 

Heaven 


Heel 

•• 

Hen 


Hide, ox 


HiUa. 


Hip .. 



Hippopotamus 


G. \V. B. HuxmoPORD.—Jfoirr/i HutUen: Some Aoeount of 

ehorua (choruet); plJ, chotonoi (cboronok) (N.). 
kimaByan (kimasyarit); pL, kinu^raha (kinuujaruiek) (D.). 
ttkur (akurict); pi., akura (akureaiek). (C/. N.. inguriet.) 
Fpin (fpinda); pL, Ipinua (Ipinuek) (N.). 
kor (koret); pi., koroaua (korosuek) (S.) (for the pi., <f. Sap. 

koroakk). ^ f 

niclek (melclrto); pi., melekua (melekuek) (N.). 
fiimb^k-wo (aimborokwet); pi., simborokon (omborokonik) 

tie (tiepto); pi., tlpin (tiplk) (N.) (for the aecondary aing., 
</. Ko„ Idepto). 

chcpkwoch (chepkwochrt); pi., chepkwochei. (thepkwocliei- 
»ick) (D.). 

asis (aaista) ; pi., aaisua (asisoek) (N.). 
satsere (N.). 

olbai (olbaiek). (Sap., pack. N., pak. il., olpacki.) 
samaam (aamaamiet); pL, sanuam (sanuamik) (D.). 
keaaket (kesaketiet); pi., keaaket (kesaketik) (d!)! 
chcmonjorua (cluinoiijoraet); pL, chemonjoroi (chcmon- 
jorok) (N.). 
puch. 

*“*"•* (*“•“*'«*): pL, kaliulea (kaliuleaiek). (S,, kaliuliet) 
lit* (1i<«to); pi., lj«u» (liteuek) (N.). 

pUia (pallet); pi., palioi (paliok) (N.). 
koDjrnk (kanyukto); pL, kuayuk (kunyuldk). (A. X. except 
the aecondary aing., where N. haa kungit.) 
koiya (koiyat). K.kouyot. Sap , kouyat. 
nibei (nibeito); pi., rubeuia (ruhciuek) (N.). 

eaikoyoi (eaikoyoit); pi., eaikoyofa (eaikoyounck) (D ) 
sapo (sapot) (N.). 

oldau (oldauit); pi., oldauia (oldaniaiek). M., ol-tau 
toror (tororet). 

...tuing (tntuingdo); pL, tahuigua (tutufiguek). Ko.. chi- 
obingdo. Sap., titifigdo. 

ingok (mgoldct) ; pi., bgokai (ingokaiik) (X.). 
muik (mulkto): pL, nmon (moenik). K. rauilo; pi.. 

muiuek. Ko..mmtoj pi., niusnit 

tulno (tuluet) ; pL, tulondoi (tulondok) (X.). 

Up (l^it); pi. Upia (Upiaiek) (Ko., leh-i,; pL, 

8k., lep; pi., leptaei) j kowet-ap-Up 
nudre, (nudiaata); pi.. n»ka«u, (nnd<a«Kk) (K). 
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Hole 

Hollow . • 

Hooey 

Hooey and water .. 

Hooeycomb 

Htmey-wine 

Hoof 

Horn 

House 

Hunger 

Hunt 

Hunter 
Husband . . 
Hyaena 
Idle penton 
illness 
Abscess •. 

Boil 

Cold 

Dropsy .. 
Rheumatisni 
Sore throat 
Insect^ 

Iron 

Jackal 

Jar . 

Jaw 

Kidney 

Knee .. ., 

Knife 

Language .. . 

Leaf .. 

Left 

. 

Calf of . . 

Fore 

Hind 

Shin 


kering (kezinget); pi., keiingon (kenngonik) (N.). 
keruo (keruet); pL, keruoi (kerudk) (D.). 
kumia (knmiat) (N.), 
logome (logomck) (D.). 

Idpiririt (kipirirityet); pi., kipirirites (kipiriritesiek) (D.). 

kipketin (kipketinik) (N.). 

siiya (aiiyet); pi., sioi (sick) (N.). 

lino (Unet); pi, lanoi (lanok) (D.). 

kochonge (kochonget); pi, kochonges (kochongesiek) (D.). 
ilcho (ilchet) (D.). 

.sagas (sagasta); pi, sagasua (sagasuek). Ko. kip-aagasdan. 
hunter. 

kiplokotio (kiplokotiot): pi., kiplokot (Idplokodk) (X.). 
manongotio (manofigotiot); pi, manongot (manongotik) (N.). 
kimarok (kimaroket); pi. kimurokes (Idmorokesick) (D.). 
chiito ne nyara. 

korot (koroito); pi., koroiua (koroiuek) (X.). 

md (m6et); pi, m6oi (m6ok) (N.). 

undir (ondiriet); pi, undir (undirik) (X.). 

lolio (loliot). 

mpuraa (mpuiastu) (X.). 

olbai (olbait) (M.). 

kipkawamook (Idpkawamookit). 

kuut (kuutiet); pi. knut (kuutik) (N.). 

kama (kamet); pi. karin (kaiik) (X.). 

Icluo (IfJuot); pi, lelue (leluek) (X.). 

soiyo (soiyet); pi, soiyes (aoiyedek) (X.). 

uasiringoiya (nasiringoivat); pi, naairingola (naairingoisitk) 

(D.).' 

soromya (soromyet); pi, soromoi (Mromok) (X.). 
kutuhg (kutuhgdo); pi, kutuhgwa (kutuhgwek) (N.). 
('haml)olua (chamboluet); pi, chambolos (chambolnsick) (X.). 
lokoiyo (lokoiyot); pi, lokoiyua (lokoiyoek) (X.). 
sogo (sogot); pi, sog (aogek) (X.). 
katam (X.). 

kel (keldo); pi, koUen (keliok) (X.). 
ai (aita); pi, oiua (oiuek) (X.). 

uarobroba (narobrobait); pi., narobrobals (narobrolmisiek) 

chit (ohAtit); pi., ebatin (chatik) (X.). 

korok (korokta); pi, korokwa (korokwek) (X.). 

(D.). 



G. W\ B, HusTUfOPORD .—Hunters *♦ 0/ 




Legist (girl's) 
Leopard 

Lightniiiji ^, 
lion ,, 

Liver , * 

Lizard 
Log *. 

Lover 

liavf?r{glfl)*. 

Lung 

Magie 

.Man 

Mau (old) ,, 


Marrow , * 
Matter (pus) 
Meat 

Medicine ,. 
Middle 
Milk,. 
Monkey™ 


*. ndftpakwrt (ndapakwet); pi., ndupaictm (ndapakonik) 

. , inelil (melilto) ; pi, , meUlua (melilwek). (Nondj diaJetrta im»Gy- 
have melildo, tneril.) 

.. koliel (kolielet) ; pi., koUdoj (kolielok) (K.K 
. , Honibi (sombit) ; pi., i^mbis (sorubiflifekj fO.). 

, . erauin-wai (enmnywait.) ; pi., emiirmvuiis (emunrivnisiek) 

(M.). 

,, chenngLi (eherbg^iet); pi., uheiingisai (cieiingisaiik) (N,), 

.. sqljen (subeiiot) ; pl„ subenai (aubemuik) (N,). 

.. aanya (aandet) : pi., ftan (twmik) (K.), 

ochopen (ocLopenitJ j pi., oebdpenis (ochopenimejej (D.), 

., miirer (mureriat) i pL, moreres (mureieaiek) (N,), 
pUDUyo (puonrot) ; pi., pnon {puonije) (ST.). 

, . ohepkericbo (chepkanchot) (K,). 

-. chii (chitto) ; pL, pibb (pKk) fN.), 

. , olraoniokcbo folmoniokcbot} ? pi., ulmoruokia (olmoruo- 
kisiek), M,, oLmoruo; pi., ii-momak. 
upaiye (apaiyet); pL, apoiis (apaiiaifik), 

-. kutot (kutotat) i pL, kutotui (kutolisidct (*> )- 
pumrut (ptmiTUtik) (N,, piuutek). 

. * ayany'a inyanyoit.); pj., nyanyaJs (njanvatfilek}, 

.. ketkho (fcerichot ) ; pi, kericb (terichek) 

,. kwon (kwepst) ; pi, kwenus (kwenneiek) (X*), 

. , die (oMko) (K.), 


Baboon .. 
Cercopitheciis 
albiguLaiis 
Cercopitbeous 
gnaeo-viridis 
(’olobus ., 

Moon 

Morning .. . * 

^los^uito ., ,, 

Muea 

Moth 

Moiiier 

My mother (man 
speaking) 

My mother (woman 
speaking) 


l(onokcho{ltonofcdmt) ; pL. konokthois (koBokchoWek) (O.), 

tisia (tifikt ); pi., tiaoi (tmok) (N.), 

chcpkiioioya (thepkireidyet) • pl„ chepkiwinyw (ck™- 
kixoinyeaiok) (D,), 

eaite {aairet ); pi., saitta (satt^nk) (D,), 
arawA (arawet); pi., ara (aniwek) (N,). 
korun. 

tingwicL {tmgwichetj; pL, tinguich (tingwichikj (X.J. 
kecldnnlur (kechinchirict) j pi. koehinoliir (kecinucbmfc) ( 13 .), 
tapurpur (tapnrpuriet); pi. fApaipw {tapuipiink) (K.), 
kokn ‘ ciyo (N.), 
pdkine. 

eiyo. 
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Month 
Null (finger) 

Name 

Nape of neck 
Nttvd 
Neck 
Necklace 
Npigbboiir *» 

Net (trap) , * 

Nenttol land 
Niglit 
Noee 
Ostrich 
Ox »* 

Paint (clny)^ 

Brown, rod 
White 

Pojrtriclgc - ^ 

Penia 

Penitt (unciicnmcificd) 
Perspiration ♦ * 
Phlegm 

Kg . 

Piglgiant)** 

Pipe, tobacco 
Pit (trap) . . 

Plain 

Pobon *. . - 

Porcupine . . 

Porrklge , ♦ 
Powerful pereon . . 
Prostitute . ^ 

Purgative »- 
Quiver 

Rabbit - - * ► 


kut (kntit); pi., kutua (kutuck) (N*), 

Biiyu (siiyet); pL, flioi (aiok) (N.J. 
kainn (kainet) % pi., kainoi (kaindk) (N,)* 

kerin^ch (keringichet); pL, keringiubela (keriEgiohelsiek) p.), 

kapwal (kapwalda); pi., kapwolna (kapwuloek) (N.)* 

k&t (kfttit); pi., kotua (kotuek) (Nd. 

omugai (asingntt} j pi., asingaw (afiiDgaifliek) (N.). 

takowos (tnkowosit); pk, takowosb (takowoaiek) (D.)- 

porowo (porowrt); pL, poroon (porwnik) (N,). 

meld (melclei); pL, mtldes (mololcaWk) (D,). 

nnaundei fm^iiudeito); pi, mesiiiideiua (meauudeiuek) p.}, 

MT (serfit): pi., scran (seriinek) (N,)* 

tiond'-ap^ngol (N,).^ 

tuny (letii); pk, rich (tuka). 

erdkoi (eiokoitj; pi., ctokoiis (erokoiiaick) (I?-)- 

evTorio (eworiot) % pk, eu'Of (eworik) {S.), 

ckungwojet (changi*’creriet>; pi,. chAnpu.’on!te8 (changwere* 

tesiek) (D*J. 

kiruk (kiriilt) t pk, kimk (kinjkik), N, = bufi, 
monyia (monyiset); pk, monvis (monyidik) (N,). 
kaot (kuorik) (K,), 
depot (aeperik) (N,), 
tora (totaet); pk, tocoi (toiKik) (K,J, 
turn (tiunria); pk, tuiuua (turaiick) (N,), 

teTtjt-ap’turaatet \ pk, terenik-ap-tMUiatct (N*)- 

ngme (ngurct) i pi., ngutw (ngureabk) (D,). 
ongatu (ongatet) fN*)« 
ngwou (figwonit) (N,), 

Habit isabitet); pk, ftobit (isobitik) Ko. Sup., sabctcl; 

pi,* sabitik, Noabitiat ^ tjuiil, 
kiniio (kimiet); pk, kimoi (kimoiik) (N.)- 

kuuwci (kaiiwelot); pi*, kauwcle* (kauwclesiekj (D.)- 
kipleUtoEig Ikiplclkongyat); pk, kipldkon^ (kiplclkoSgi- 
dck). 

geketet (eeketetik) (N,), 

mbonp (mltongit} ^ pk, mbt»ngi5 (mbongbiek) (D,). 
moot (mootict); pk, mootoi (mootok) (N,)* 
nakutil (nakutilit); pk, nakutiliM (nakutilisiek) ^,). 


t Thr*'^^'n i*T‘"l .wf -t hit- (ofttiiohl'foathof. 


VOI,. LPC. 


‘MO 


G 


Rjiin 

Rat*. 

Rttt(tliul4‘j , * 

Raijor 

Rhttiocc^i6 

Rib.. 

Right (aid(») 
Ring fearj * * 

River 

Road 

Root 

i^iva 

Sear 

Sce<i 

Shade, shadow 
Sheep 

Sheep {run} 

Shield 

Shoulder 

Side 

Sister 

Skin (hiimim) 
Skirt 

SimU 

Smoke t , 
Snake 
Python ,. 
adder 

Siiufl 
Son *, 

Son of 
Song 

Spear 


w. B, Hn.TIXUTOiiD.-J/orffm Hnnlmi AcauM o/ 

.. roh frofita); ph, rohu^ (robiiek) {X,), 

* * muria (mariat); p|„ miir fmtirek) 

ntnrumctyoIntnrimuUra^^ H , nturnmetis (nknmmeti^iekj 

hipchapet^am-mctit. 

*. kipkam (kipkamit) i pi., kij^ktunk (kipkomiBiek) (G,). 

. f karns (karasta) ; pf., korosun (korfljineli) (N } 
f. Ue(N,}. 

.0 ohdnier (oliimeriatj j pf., oloimen^s folatmercaiek) (Sl.|. 

kimeitaj (kimeitaiit); pi., kimeitaiis (kimeitaii^ek) 

** (iloetoj ; pi., (ibaock) (D.), 

.. or (oret); pi., oitmua {ortiniiKk) (N.). 

*. tlkitio (tikitiotj; pi, tikit ftjkftik) (K.J. 

*» nguJ (fignlek) (K). 

. - Boremyo {soremyet); pi, ftjrem (soremik; (D.), 

*. keftua (keauotj; pj., k^Hsui (kesncic) (K*) 

.. tumi^r {tonurimirirt,, p|., ,o„ 5 rimi«t (tomirimimiit) 

(N,}, 

.. <Dlpm,itj; pi,. olsinciD, {ol«tneii«ek) (M1 

■ “^nS; ' ■ 

.. long (longet); pl^ longotiijua (longotimiek) (K) 

^ ^ ^mbo (mknmbetj; pi, ntkumbon (rultnmbomk) fD J 
.. I pi. komiMtia tkomoaiie^^ 

* - irino {iririotj ; pi,, iriren firirenikj fjf} 

.. (fhfpWjuit), pL 

.. takuDp. (toJn«.*«.,); pi,. DU.-unp» (tdcupgD^iek, fX I 

.. k,^kor (fcip^orift); pL. (Idp«fcf™id,, mt 

,. lodftm (indaret); pi,, jndoroi (nidotokj {X } 

.. kip»^^ («pi„„|u,„0.p,.. Odpi»chu*,iok) 

.. aSoe-Cidlti-* 

,. wap {Jf .Jo 
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Star 

StitJ; 

Stone 
ftiiO ,, 

SwofrJ 

Tail 

Testicle * * 

Thief 

Tlii^li 

Thing 

Thirst 

Thrcwtt 

ThmideT 

Tinder » * 

Tohacco 

Tcbnecti-box 


Tong^ie 

Tooth 

Tree.. 

Udder 

Vftgiiiii 

War (raid) . * 

Warrior 

Water 

Wife 

Wind 

Witoh-dfjctor 
Witeli*doctor 
(divinei) 
Woman 
Barren .. 
Married ^. 
Old 

Word 

Wriat 

Year 

^bra 


. * tflpoiva (tapoiyat); pL. tapoi (tapoiBt) (K,). 

,. klruir (kinikto ); pL, kirukna (Idnikiieki (N*), 

*, koii (koiitij); pi., koh (koiek) (N.). 

, * chep^^li^ (cheptalilit); pi., cheptaliiis (cbeptaliliaiek) 

(N.b 

tifesek (wesekto); pi., woeeknn fwosukuek) (D.)* 

,. iiratut (wstutiet); pl*t w4tutat (wAtutaiik), 

*. toUf^lyo (tolkeljol:); pL. tolkel (tolkelik) (D.). 

,. chorin (chorindet); pl.t ohor (chorik) (NJ* 

. * kupes (kupesto) i pL, kupes^ia (kupesaA') (N.)* 

., kii (kiito); pl.> tukun (tuknk) (N.), 

<» pielel (melclda) (N4> 

.. moak (mooktoj; pL, inookwa (mookwek) (Kd- 
.» ilat (ilet); pi.. Hot ^ilotik) (N.). 

4 « i^yu (sa^'nt) (D.). 

.. tunmto (tumatet) i chepkochiit {ohepkochfltit) (Nd- 
»* Idprauwi (kipran^dt}; pL, kipranwLs (kiprsiiwmek) 
(N.). Ko. phop-kin»ut» Sap., in-giraut = aniiff- 
Ijoa. 

,, olgeohe (olgechdt): pi., olgecUciia (olgecheitaiek) (M.). 

«^ kelda (keidet); pi., kelat (kelek) (N.). 

, ket. (fcerit) \ pi* kiet (ketik) (N.), 

,, wrio (eoriet); pi. sorot (aoroiik) (D.)* 

.. kapin (k&piojet) i pL, kipin (kapi^) (K.), 

.. lug (luget) j pi* lugefl (lugaiiok) (N.). 

.. muTcn (inurenet); pi. muren (inurcjuk) (N.). 

.. eugare (eii^ot); pi* engare^ (enganwckl M,* usgarc. 

. * Stv '■ Woman,” 

., UiKtOQ (usoonet); pi* usoomii (uBooo&iikj (N*)* 

*. pontn (ponindet); pi* pon (ponik) (N*), 
orkoiyo (orkoiyot); pi* orkoi (orkoiik) (N.). 

*, korko (korkot) j pi* koms (koruaiek) (N.)* 

*. Boon (aoonet); pi., juMmotmua (Boonotinuak) (N*). 

*, yosotlo (joBotiot) j pi, ywidt (yoaStlk) (N.). 

,. engitog (engitogit) i pi., engitogia (eogitogmBk)* BL, en- 
gitckk the wife. 

, * lokoiyo (lokoiyot) pi* lokoiyua (lokoiyuQk]i (N.)* 

,. walel (wnlddo); pL, walelua (wnleluek) (N*). 

* * keny (kenyit); pL, kenyis (kenyiaiek) (N,), 

** oloitigo (oloitigoLt) t pli oloirigoli (oloitigolsiek} (M*). 

2 B 2 
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(if) Verba. 

Verbs xire given in their stem {i.c, the Jrapcrntive aiflgO enlv* The following, 
after a verb, denote that it b a denved stem,^and conjugated as described in the 
Grammar under the heading which is affijccd to it’Proa. motloa hither. Apo. = 
motion thither. Dat. ^dative^ Kh = teflerive. Ga. ^ cBosal. Rp. i= recipitfcah 


Able (be) 


imQcli (X.), 

Copulate 

kiim (X,). 

Abuse 

* ■ 

chup (N,)- 

Cough 

lal (K). 

Angry (be) 

.* 

DtildtOt (Jff.J. 

Count 

iit (X.). 

Answer 

** 

iyau (N,). ' 

Cry 

rer (X.). 

Arise .. 


ngot (N.), 

Cut ., 

tU (N.). 

Arrive 


it-un (N.) (Proa.). 

Delay .. 

ikaa-kei^ (X.) (BF.), 

Ascend 

-» 

lauy (N.J. 

Dio 

S. i. a-me (N.). 

Ask 


fepeh (X.). 


P. 1. ki-pek’im (X.J 

Assist ,, 

-■ fr 

toret (N.). 

Dig 

petal (X,). 

Be .. 

■ . 

mi (X.). 

Do 

yai (X.). 

Bear (fruit) 


ii (N.). 

Drink .. 

ij'e (X.), 

Beat .. 

- ft 

pir (N.). 

Drunk (be) .. 

p&ktt (N,). 

Beckon 

,. 

ngweeh (N.)- 

Dwell . * 

meny (X,). 

Beg ». 

- * 

flom (N.). 

Eat 

flm (X.). 

Blink 

■ ¥ 

Tnismift (N.). 

Enlarge, in- 

tea (X.). 

Blow ., 


kuut (N.). 

OTPase 


Bore .. 


parpar (S.). 

Enough (be) .. 

yam (X.), 

Bojt ears 


mpach (N,). 

Extinguish Ore 

mis (X,). 

Break 

** 

iri (N.). 

Fail ., 

iput (N.>, 

Break wmd 


kwot (N.), 

Fatigued (be).. 

oget (X.). 

Breathe 


ipus (K.). 

Fear . 

iytiei (X,). 

Brew . * 


rieeb (X.). 


muen (D.). 

Bring * * 


ipun (N.) (Proa.). 

Fight .. 

pir-lici (S.) (Rf.). 

Build ,, 

- 

tech (N.). 

Fill .. 

inyet (X.). 

Burn (act) 


pel (N.b 

Fill with food. 

ipiiy-en* (X,) (Rp,). 

Buy .. 

-■ 


Filled with food 

ptiy-en,* 

Cali 

h a 

kur (Kd- 

(be) 


Carry . * 

i. Jt 

jp (N.). 

Finish (act) . . 

tar (N.). 

Chop 


yep (N.). 

Finished (it is) 

ka4o-p«k (X.), 

Circumcise 


muratAQ (N0< 

Fold .. 

aruoy (X.), 

CloM ., 


korl(N.). 

PoUow 

Isup (X.), 

Come 

* I 

ichom-uu (3L) (Pros.), 

Forget 

yutlo (X.). 

Cook .. 


kwany (K.), 

Get ,. ,. 

sich (X.), 

^ Db^'kooikel. 



■ ^!hc3e two mla «o ktefoW f^Pre^ent, 

a^puy.OCyi; P«*f. ki.i.rik%H>. Tl»eniLl* 

Oi. u( the kimplB tcKiii. 















the K^tnetiU>~K4pcheptendi Dordb^ (Oi>^) of Kenya Cotony. 


Give ., 

kon; ikoohi (irr^- os 
in Nandi), 

Go i. it 

lohom-^ien (il,) (Apo,). 

Grind .. 

nga (N.). 

Growl 

mor<>T (K.), 

Hove .. 

ttnye (N,), 

Hear . ^ 

kae (N,). 

Hunt ,, 

aagos 

Hurt . > * 1 . 

am (tr, jr. om-a eeLkoyoiT:^ 
toy fiead hurts me). 

llMbe) 

mian (N.), 

Kill -. 

par (N,). 

Kindle 

iuftin \ dal (N.). 

Know 

sue (D,), 

Laugh 

Tori (K.). 

Leap H., 

toromben (N.). 

Let alone 

met-ten (N,) (Apo.J, 

Love *. 

ebutn (N,), 

Marry 

itun (K.). 

Meet ►. 

nyor-un (N.) (Pros,), 

Open ,, 

yat (N.). 

Overturn 

uwecU (N.), 

Pour ,. ». 

roiig (N ,); 
rohg-un (N.) (Proa.); 
rohg'jin (Dat.). 

Prepare 

yfti'ten (^4 (Apo.)* 

Put 

m-de(n) (N.) (Apo.). 
honor (NJ. 

Quiet (be) 

sia (K,), 

Kain ,. 

lobon (N,). 

Kefuso 

yeaien (N-)- 

Remain 

tepi (N.). 

Kcmember . - 

ipwiit (N.). ' 

Remove 

nem-un (N.) (Pma.). 

Return (act) , ♦ 

iweeh (N,) (CUb.)- 

Return (in- 
trans.) 

we-i-toi* (N.) (Rh), 

Ripen 

rur-ion (N.) (Hp.)^ 


Run , , 

lapat (N,)^ 

Say .. 

mwai (N.) 1 do (N.)* 

Say to,, 

mwa-un (Ppm.)- 
mwa-chin (Dat.), 

Scowl ,, 

injnmr (X,). 

Search 

chetig (N.), 

See 

auwen' (D.). 

Sell .. 

al-ten (N*) (Apo.). 

Sew 

nap (N,), 

Shoot .. 

mwog (N,), 

Shut , ^ »- 

ker; rat (N*). 

Sleep ., 

ru (N-). 
ru-len (Rp ). 

Smell (act) ,, 

ifigu (N.), 

Smell (intrana.) 

ngu-ten (Apo.). 

Spit ,, 

ngutut (N.). 

Spoil . < 

hgem (N,). 

Stand . . 

tonon (K.), 

Steal ,, * * 

chor (N.). 

Sweep 

ipAdi (N,). 

Take, bolii ,, 

nxnn (N,). 

Throw,. 

wer (K,). 

Tie 

rat (N,), 

Xra’irel., 

ru’ten (N.) (Apo,), 

Understand ,, 

has (N,)* 

Uniaaten 

jnat (N.). 

Untie ., , * 

itiach (N,). 

Upiset ,. 

tnnur-ten (N.) (Apo,). 
tum-den (N,) (Apo,). 

Wait ,. 

kany (N,). 

Walk ,, 

wend-oto® (N.), 

Want ,, 

nwuk (N.), 

W'nah ,, 

iuun (X,). 

Waab oneself .. 

inun-gd (BL). 

WeU(be) 

sap (X,). 

Yawn ,, 

ime (N 4 “ 

1 Yell (about) * , 

wach (X,). 


* Prjj«eAi, H'l'WO'clu^Lni. 

^ VJ^ ^k. iaw«, MX, 

* Frtxmtt S* L *-iF«iqd-Dti; P* h ki-ptmi-oli. 
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^ foregoiii|[ VDO Rb o lur Y the letter (N.) does not necessarily mean that 

the equivalent Xandi word h^exactly the same meaninj; or the same form as the 
Dorobo word. In several cases the Nandi words liave quite different meanings, 
though referring to the same sort of thing as the Dorobo word, e.< 7 . “ mesundeito.’* 
iho Dorobo for ** night/* means in Nandi. ** darkness when there is no moon." And 
when. e.g.t ** ** is marked (N.) it does not necessarily follow that the Nandi is 

paal (m this case the Nandi is " pal **), The object of the indica^n is to show 
what woitls are to be considered Nandi, what words are to be considered "dialect, and 
what words Masae. 

Examples of Dorobo. (True Dorobo in italics.) 

Ker-otii Okiek si ko-sue 

T^y-«fe-walking-ab(nit/lookiiig.«t the-DorObo ttut Uwy-nuy-know 

chepo piik ap aameita. 
wkicb-areof tli»-people of tbe^fomt. 

Ma-ngo-mi sombitiek tamakntk korosue-chu. 

X<it-«od-tliere.Mv UmsUoim (in) the-fanute (in) coontriee-iheee. 

Mi-i ne lony-e i/osfo. 

Tbere-k thtsbridge which iinsroMew Uasriver. 

^ Ki-%ek6m-4o%'i ki-tagae ahg ugdkik, 

We-p> Uwt-we-maj.hunt with thc^ofis. 

KoIm 'olMofwMof A-mMh-«.nmiof«h<*< kotUm-un » ko-nm 
AM-hM.jr. I.w«t u».5,rt Om 

engare, 
the* water. 


kockoHgesiek 
the-hate 


Ki-pendi saMoi** ki-sc^os 


\Ve-^ 
oldamit/oit. 
the-olive-tire. 


toraet 


focBot ww-bunt tbe»biMh-pig 


ne 

which 


meny-e 

it-dwelli 


ye 

where 


mi-i 

there^ia 


ni.—L ist of Trees axd Plaicts. 


Botanical Name. 


Dorobo. 

ohelumbut 
chepkeipet 
chesicheiyot 
choniet 
ketit>ap-Inaiik 
kaposwet 
kaput-kalial 

* In Mr. Hohk/a ToeaboUry of Rarii^ DutObo (J#a« luvt *i» .v » 
wunak." fit. - WB go to k gireo for ** hont,** "*** ^ 


} 


Nandi. 

ewat 

chesicbeiyet 

choniet 

serengwet 

k^pkiloluet 


^CU4 sp. 
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Dorobo* 

kcliat 

kes&izi£-t 

lfetuyuw<?t 

kipeichekwet 

Jdpkomotet 

kip«tepuRt 

kiptililjet 

kineruct 

koroponyat 

kuriot 

kwamercryct 

Uropat 

Icmdynet 

tnneh^t 

marorto 

nuisaita 


NaiuiL 

kaiiot 

Berkutiet 

martit 

auiat 

kipkoflkosLt 

kipeepnct 

kipuilDGtrtt 

kun^ni^t 

konniinyat 

kuriot 

ohepsangamet 

ket-c-ka 

lanudyaet 

(loiytt 

aftkomwct 


Botanical Kaine. 
acoounthrm Schxm^ri, 


lf7fo ap* 
ttdam ap* 


jimeiifa ameneana. 


mimloyuot 

ma^ririct 

polt/^mtm seneffalenae^ 

moiyuct 

chcptanpolik 

parasite, tree-iope. 

monionyat 

monionyot 

rtibfis rtffvdue. 

mukupchot 

Icpckwet 

ifracftria «p* 

ndorokyat 



ni^na^at 

chepkci^liol 


nyaldet 

kip^utiet 

parasite, tree-rope. 

oJckapAlait 

cbepTtet 


oldamiyoit 

emdit 

o/ea eAr^sophyUa^ 

qroniet 

toldet 

ficus sp. 

poponot 

aiknikot 

• 

porowet 

eulipchfit 

dimitjcifa sp. 

rertudot 


ntphorhui caiulelc^frum 

rofwpeiyet 

loltcmgot 

aJbutifon hidicurn. 

saptvt 

tamkwut 

podooarptis sp. 

aasuriet 

sainiTiat 

easrie. 

seet 

seet 


Hcinctwet 

scnetwct 

ctiseia itidymnbotrya. 

acngacn^et 

sceciyat 


seetuct 

katet j sertuct 

tKocia ro6usfa> 

sitotn'Ot 

Aitotyot 


aoboitH 

aimotnet 

Jicu* sp. 

ROftoiyat 

teknt 

aruacJ^ifioWa idpti'Ki. 

aumbctyiict 

sumbeiy'uet 
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l>orObo. 

NAndie 

Botamcal NAine. 

«iisuek (" gniBa ”j, 

Bekemotyet 

moss. 

tRpt«t 

sotyot 


C««t 

tarakwet 

juniperui pTOcera- 

tegeltfli 

iudaknnat 

iuxttUhu^ arhoreut. 

tenetwot 

tenduet 


tepengwet 

tepengwet 

iBniiiia integri/oUa^ 

teiesyat 

tiiaet 

tercBj'Rt 

tilolwet 

tiloLwet 

bradteu. 

tyemnowet 

cliemnoet 



VIll,—L ist of Trtre Xamks. 

Dorobo.—Ofcio fOkiofc); pi, Old (Otiek.}. 

Elge^.—Kero (Ke^-ot); pL, K^vu (Keyek)» 

Eimjpenjj,—Asungio (AamigiotJj pi., Asuijgn (Asun^.). 

Kavirtindo.—Lemin (Lfiraindet); pi, Lem (Lomek), 

K.(wkb Lunih«tt,-Kip!ultlBiii (Kipsiklaindet): pi., Kipsilda (Kipsfkfeiek). 
iJ-Kake«ant, 

Mftsue, Uasm Gisbu.—Ipkwflpcho (Ipkwapcliot) ^ p|., Ipkwop (Ipkwahct) 
Naatll—Meyuo {MeyuotJ ; pi, Me^ fHwk).i 
“ Sirikwra."—Kupcheptueb, 


# 


1X,-^T«e PttY-srcAL Peattres ok the DoRdBO-S 
By tlie Hon. P, L. O'Brien, 3I.A. 

m pbvricid («tui„ «f 0.« Dorolx, «re partlcuUrlv dirtiactivc. nor do 
they dilTor to any yreal eitcnt. from their nei^Uhouni Ike Nandi. There ore, however 


' It l» omiiHE* to note th»i tMn irorti k a&pUml by th^i Suir tn that • 

to toy B!ffii;uUunil lobe s wwi Eiy tJu? .Munae to tlis IkistEi Vt t ^ 

i. thought with .he N. Lemek = - rhe K.^.rXw *; 

wWeb h> leni'e miJ tb#f retJ fneiutimj •* boy."* ^ R«f“rala ihn item of 

' For pbyMltifll typtm « Pbi. XAVl XJtVtti, The«- 
Hon. P, t, O'Briim, Pbcrtoyrupbi vyro Uiken bj the 








the Kdtndtlo-KdpcJurpkmdi Dordbo {Okitk) of A’mya Coiony. 
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one or two features which are worth mentioning; but thea<^ are far more likely to 
be due to environment than to be true racial distinctiona. 

The DorObo are usually small in stature, averaging about 5 ft. G ins.; this, 
however, may be accounted for, because, like the Wambuti (Congo Pygmies), they 
are forest-dwellers. 

The Dorobo, like the Nandi and otlier Nilo-Homitic peoples, are dolichoceplialic, 
although not markedly so, and in some coses even inclined to mesocephaly. Their 
•kuUs tend to slope up from a rather flat frontal bone to the occipital, giving one 
rather the impression of very slight artificial cranial deformation. Unfortimatcly, 
wc were unable to obtain any specimens of their crania; but, even if we had, I 
believe it would have been almost impossible to distinguish them from any Nandi 
specimens. 

For a black race their noses are narrow, being distinctly leptorrhine. 
with u well-formed bridge; this may be accoimted for by the fact that, 
although they live actually on the Equator, they live at an altitude of 
from 8,00f> to 9,000 ft. in the dense forest, where it never really gets hot, 
and at night it is bitterly cold; hence they show very little tendency towards 
the true platyrrhine nose, so intimately associated with the tropics. On 
the whole, the lips of the Dordbo appeaml somewhat thinner than those of the 
Nandi. 

Co/oar of Skin .—^The younger children, who presumably have never 
been out of the forest, were of a distinctly lighter colour than the average 
{cf. Congo Pygmies). Otherwise the Dordbo were of the same colour as the 
Nandi. 

That the Dordbo are habitually bearded, and have hair on their bodies and 
legs, is an absolute fallacy. It is true, however, that several of the old men whom 
we met had beards, but no more so than their Nandi neighbours. We met none 
with hair on their bodies or legs.* 

Hair. —In hair classification the Dordbo are typical Ulotrichi. 

Artificial Defonnation uml Mutihilion. —^Tlie Dordlto, like most Nilo-Hamites, 
pierce and elongate the lobes of the ears, and it was interesting to note that, in a great 
many cases, among the old men, these lobes luid lieen broken by being caught by 
brunches in the forest. 

The Dordbo usually extract the two midtile incisor teeth of the lower jaw. They 
also practise circumcision and cbtoridectomy. 

* We rmpluuite this point. kecauM- there m^ru to be an itlRS that the DorObo ere a “ lirAnled '* 
people, tjff., 3lr. Hubley in Han. it. p. Wluitcwr other wetiona of tbr Dordbo may be. 
the KAm(>IIlcv-KApciie>pkpnili certainly ore not mor« bcArde4 then any other Inbo. 
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In coDcliiaion. 1 do not consider that the physical characteristics of the Dordbo 
throw much Kght upon the controversy as to their origin. These characteriatics 
tend, if anything, to indicate that they are a Nilo-Hamitic race, which has been 
somewhat altered by environment.* 


BiBuouRaruY. 

Hobfej*. C. \y.—EaMrm Vgandn. (Vocahulary of Ravine Dorobo. p, 92.) ** XoCes ccmceming 
the EUorobo of Mau.” Jfoa. 1003. 17. “ Further Notes on the Hdorobo or Otarirk ” 
Jtfoa. 1005.21. 

Hollis, JRr A. C.— Th* Xandi. p. xxviL 

HuntiimfonJ. (1. W. B.—** A Huntinn Tribe in Kenya." Ditcovery. i*, 250. ** The Dorobck." 

Afrieam Stamdunl. Jan. 26th. 1020. * 

Kiapf. Rev. J. L.— Votabuiary nf tbf Engutmk Sioikob, pp, 21, 28. 

J* T.—•• Pblyglolta Africans t>rkntalia.*' ( Voeabnlary Tatum, p. 26.) 

^ —** ® Toeoba” Josm. Afrkau Sec., xzviii, 127, 249. 

StnblinaniCF.-."SanunlunK von Wdrtetn der Taturu^prache." ZfMrift fir KcUmial. 
rpracAru, vi, 1A4. 


* In the foregoing paper no remark ks« been made aa to the " UU. »» n^rAlw. Ti 
* T u uiK.. who h.« uh™.. th. 1:21. 

^ w th, ou»-™wI .4 by « n»«„ Dortbo. 

be ao in name. And I cannol accept Merker’. view of the origm of the DoriJbn/bV W ^ 
pp. fl-0,221. ote.; M» Wrraer a irview of Hollb. 7lte Mumi,^dun, 1005, 62. n i 

work ia not. I believe, very reliable, and he aoenu to be a rather 

phyriral rharacCeriatica which wo have note«i may. perhapo be taken J The 

oU^ tim. tb. „ mrt W.W. tru. Hortbo. »d 

DorfibuTocahalariea (Inckily recorded Iw Mr. Uoblev.far rit.)•how tK * .li-’ t 

i. .iaiUr to N'udiu rttictoi..' a»,. I tbtok. b. takiw w!»». n i.li,!^ ^ <"» l>ot4ho UnniMg. 

0-t tb, Dortbo of M.«. K«t-;. sl. 

o«»bb«.rin, uilw..-tG. wTTT ■ • "X-tlj- of ootUw. f„m 
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KATN MAKING ON THE RIVEK MOREHEAD. 


[\V’|TH PliAtES XXIX A.\I> XXX.] 

By F. E, Williams, 
Anthrtijtut^iMir Territory of Pafua, 
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Rain-Making u Ha^o 
Raitl'HAkit^ in Rt^Lttioti to 

The KutAUiuigu God* .■■ 34^^ 

The Dit^tuei Knlufe nf the C^katiAL 

Bodie* »„ — 3S)3 

Thn Sftgtf Mytba . ... 

The S^ylh oJ the Sky-CtoatnrM ... 

Cnneludoii . ... ... 390 


IsTBrJDvcrroBY. 

It b tile purpose ol the pr^ni piiiKT first to describe the apparatus and the teebnique 
of ram-makini! on the Biver Morehcml. Papua, and secomUy to attempt some inter¬ 
pretation of thMn. Many iJctaUfi—though I believe these are mostly of & minor 
ehoracter—have so far defied any explanation that I can offer; but the larger part 
of the rain-Jnahefs art, his stock.in-trade, as well as hb routine pttxiedure and its 
oral accompaniment, eeetn to liecomr mtolligihle partly by reference to the ordinaty 
principles’of magic and partly by reference to an elalwrato mythology or body of 
religious Ixdief. 

The first part, vLx. the dcsc^ription of rain-making, is as full as my mformulion 
allows; the Uat. via, the citation of certain mythological boliefa as esplamatoTy of the 
raln-makerb methods, mrist involve a strict selectioit. It is impossible to give the 
whole of a long and somewhat chaotic mvthology in the course of a iourmil article, bo 
i am compelled to adduce only those more or leas disjointed parts of it which seem to 
fit the purpose. 
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1 . 


E.VVrttOXlIENT. 

The people of wlioin I am w^ritiiig may be trallefl tie Kunuiumgu* They occupy 
part of the country, some twenty miles mlami, bet^reen the Wassi Kursa aid Morn^ 
heiwJ riveiH, almost in the extreme south-west comer of Papua* It is a flat countn:^ 
which vanes in the couise of every year betw^^en the severest extremea of climate. 
The y&m and the taitu, which form the staple diet of its inhabitants, require a wet 
season and a dry wason* and they get both with a vengeance. Between the niontha 
of December ajyl Alay the monotonous plain is often under a ImeeHleep fl«Kl for mile 
after mile; in the height of the dry season it is so parched that the traveller must 
cany- bis water on the track* But the tropical alternation, fairly reimhie as it is. 
minains object to interruption by rains Ijclatcd or untimely, which either deUy or 
injure the crops ; and under .mch conditionE weuthJr-magic assumes a real 
importance. AVhen I was la the district overj^ meteorological rule should have 
made it bone dry* but a succesabn of unexpectcfl downpours had aotuatlv made it 
impassable with water, so that 1 watched adth more than usual sympathy the 
^tivitieaof the sun-magicians, and fcit 1 could willingly contribute \o the cumes 

ttni^ at the Buji people in the east who were supposed to be respouiiible far our 
preiiicament. 


ot-N- Ah\i> Rain-JHaoic, 

Wtiitever tie rewon, ,,n-m^gic U pertottned overtly wWto roin-n,ogio *„ 
wr,.p^ m Mcrecy. Ooe nmy «o tie pomplemslLi of the lorae, -l,Kmboo ^oto- 
containen will theii ted paipt aod their wWte cockatoo feathen-huzig tip in Ml 
vie,, of the vdlape-.n fact, within the village ip,elf. The piece of the tain nuitat 
on 1 ho other hnM la hiMen away m the damp reces«a of the Luah, where none eavo 
he magician h« co la^ratore would dare to appt«ek. f, 

that each of thaae ptolereiona ahould be mUdireeted toward an anti-eocial end but 
on the whole they are regarded a, ruputable. m thiit they purjiort p, ^oet a recureant 
need of t^ community. Tlio only reason 1 can offer for the open ehartwter of the 
one and the ^»t character of the otier, ie that tUi, other, via, rain-maldnn alone 

of the trtbe. ™d Ifim a rendered highly eacroeanct. Sun-making, aa farae 1 ^ 
maire cut, ,e e*ph„b1o on the ordinary principles of nia^e; rain-malring denisada 
in addition, aome appoal to the eupematnml peraonahtiea. and to explain^ ritud wl' 
must lay miriet cuntiibation the religion* betiofeof the people. * 


FbOFESSIUSSAI* RAl*%%ilAEKliS* 


Ml tbfr importam weather-nmgic is ia tU Lands uf certiiiu hi-Has 1*1 
«me of whom specialise in the making of line weather, others in the mak^oT^; 
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whilo in some cases the two professions are combined. The rain*maker usually 
inherits his calling from his father, and passes it on to his son in acconlance 
with the order of a strictly patrilineal society. Of the three rain-makers with 
whose work this paper is to deal. one. Yawes, named as his predecessors his true 
fathtir, and, before him, his grandfather; and his successor was to be his eldest 
son Sarau- It is permissible for the nearer male relatives of the rain-maker to 
visit his laboratory, or nu-poki-tccJ>u, and perhaps to act as assistants or 
understudies to him. In the case of Yawes, his son Sarau might have been 
called an apprentice: he was au fait with the procedure and. as far as it went, 
the theory of the rain-maker’a art, and it was due to this circurasUnce. combined 
with the fact that he had earlier attached himself as local assistant to my oook- 
bov, that I was eventually privileged to see his father’s nu-poki-ttabu and learn 
something of his methods. (PI. XXIX. Figs. 1 and 2.) 

The second ntt-poki-wbu referred to in this paper belonged to Wengu, who, like 
Yawes, lives in the village of Bebedebcn. He hod as collaborator his brother Ycremb, 
who, though taking second place, was qualified or entitled to perform the ritual. By 
wav of credential it is sufficient to state that Ycremb was once laid out almost 
insensible by a stroke of lightning while actually at work in the nu-poki-wabu, a 
circumstance to which his fellow-villagers ascribe the baldness which we may observe 
in the picture. (PI. XXX.) 

The third nu-poki-tcaba is that of the old man Bute of Mata, whose assistant—a 
very competent one who seemed to show’ rather more intelligence than the principal— 
was his adopted son Agal. These two, as .sometimes happens, were sun-makers as 
well as rain-makers, and they volimteered the information that many people came to 
them with requests both to bring rain aiul to drive it away, and made payment of 
food, tobacco, and fish caught in the Morebead. 

The Ladoratoby of Yawes. 

1 shall proceed to describe the three nu-poki-wabu in some detail, and then give 
a more or less composite accoimt of the actual methods which are adopted in these 
places to make the rain. 

Yawes works by the small stream Enga-enga-marivom, which flows by Bebedeben 
at some 500 yards distance. Leading off the main track one may observe a light pad 
which is never trodden by unprivileged feet, and following this a little distance one 
w'ill come to a *mAll clearing beside the creek. This is the scene of Yawes* activities. 
It is d^^nk, dark, and horribly mosquito-ridden ; in size not more than 20 ft. by 30 ft. 
and hemmed in by tall trees whose trunks arc disfigured by many scars. On the ground 
are two shallow oblong troughs, and, resting on a low rack of saplings, an odd assort¬ 
ment of stones ru< 1 shells. The troughs arc 7 ft. or 8 ft. apart, and orientated roughly 
at right angles : the rack of stones lies more or less between them. (Text-fig. 1.) 
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Rounil about the ground k littered with aplit coconut* and sheet* of ragged 


The two troughs* or nu poXi. are each about 8 ft. by 2 ft., and. say, I ft. deep. 
They are made of stout logs packed round with clay and sheet* of bark, the latter 
(fcirow) being the invariable roof-thatching material of the district, thin, plUble, and 
water tight. The reason for there being two troughs rather than one i* that thev 
am respectively called into use for diffcreiit phases of the weather. The one marked 
o m the figure was said to be emploj^d when the wind A'lW* was blowing. U the 

north-west, or w^t-by-north. wind ; 6 was used for PauW, le. the north, or perhaps 
the north-east, wind. ” 


I the nu-rM-mbu in the dry pert of the year, when rein wu not requited 
etui when rmin nmking would have been quite a nefariou. proceeding. The trough 6 



no. 1. 


^ then empty. wh.fc o c«nUin«l a dirty hotch-potch wherein could be dia- 

tmgumlwd fragment, of crot^U. •Ml «ul green turtle ahell together with numerous 

««/. or nut. of the N.p. palm. The f«:t that one wa. empty while the other ... 
more «lea. fuU mean, mmply that the Utter hml been more r««^ntly in uae and had 

imt beu cleaned out. Strewn about each trough and the whole clearing were the 
large white bivalves called eta. ^ ^ 

The atonee. etc., deaerve a detailed d*«ription. They were „t out very neatly 

Tevrt^ r"Th "“y Mtb. muleratood fro; 

Text-fig .. The atone, are elevated about 8 in., above the damp earth, mid it 

app^ that each baa ita proper poaition on the rack, for although Tawee allowed 
me to handle them without demur, he quietjy corrected my miaLte when I ini^l. 
vcrtcntly put them down again in the wrong place. 

» Elwwiieiv commobly ealM Bw u mlm t a. Ki^ - k., ___ • 

niimf m*y b® thr Motorir asm® (nii« ,Vra). 
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Each of the ten objects has a proper name, and the majority of them symbolize 
or represent some phenomenon of the heavens. 

(1) Sfwwi.”—A large specimen of white fusus shell (jetiUxTt) measuring about 
12 »"* My informants were unable to explain the meaning of the name Sewioi, which 
I have not heard in any other connectioiL. L nfortunately I did not make a note on 
the spot, but in a more or less connected account written up a day or two after my 
visit I find the words: Without having made a note of it, 1 think that the Setnai 
shell was a svmbol of, or identified with. Burninbura, the north-west wind. This 
species of shell—though always a much smaller example of it, not more than about 
6 ins. in length—is occasionally mjed for a phallocrypt, as an alternative for the mon* 
common mcib shell. MTien giving a demonstration of his methods Yawes wore it in 



this capacity, in which it necessarily looked absurdly large. It is worth mentioning 
that these large specimens of jentberi are frequently to be seen In villages of 
the district tied to croton bushes or sometimes set up on poles, and that the 
natives attach some sedret Importance to them, showing a tendency to put 
them out of sight and a reluctance to give any information about them. In 
this particular especially I feel myself completely beaten, and unable to decide 
in the end whether they were refusing to give information or whether, perhaps, 
they had no information to give. 

(2) ** PawtiJ *—An irregular hemisphere of grey granite, rather pock-marked 
at one end as if it had been used ns a hammer-stone, was identified with the north- 
wind {Pnwei). 
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(3) ** ifairr.”—Another granite block stood for the south-west wind (Hairr). 
It bore an artifirial groove apparently caused by the sharpening of stone nxvn ; but 
no symbolic meaning was attached to this feature. 

(4) ** Eram**—\ block of light-coloured granite on which were to be seen 
several grooves (similar to the above and probably due to the same cause), and two 
small depressions wiuch seem to have resulted from hammering. Eram U the esoteric 
name for evtcaha, the sun; that is to say, it is the name usetl mainly on ritual occasions 
or in the recoimting of myths, and only among initiated males, for the heavenly body 
which in the common speech of the village, that of women os well as men, is called 
simply evtcaha, Eram, the sun, appeaxa in the m 3 rths as a woman, nod this stone bears 
one or two marks to help out the symbolism in the shape of the above-mentioned 
grooves. The two lateral ones, formibg a V, were said by Yawes to lepreoent the 
two stripes, one on either cheek converging toward the chin, which arc distinctive of 
Bangu face-painting ; for Eram was a Bangu woman. i.e. she belonged to the moiety 
of the Kuramangu people which is so called. The groove between them, as he first 
gave me to understand, represented her breast-bone ((tibiptraf), and the small 
depression at the end of it the supra-stemal notch {boki). But later he professed 
that they together constituted Eram*$ vulva {ktUir), while a small hole on 
the other side of the stone was her anus—a suildcn change of interpretation 
which he defended by saying he was too shy to tell me the truth at first. 
The 4 uestion remains whether these symbolic interpietatioQS are really set. or 
whether they are not mere flashes of imagination struck out of Y’awea* mind 
by an unexpected quertion. 

(5) “ A squarish stone of light-grey granite, bearing on one side a 

series of four parallel grooves. This stone reprcscuta the moon {Bangi), the wonl 
being once more an eeoteric substitute for the every-day name, vix. harai. The 
moon is male, and its importance in Kuramangu belief will be dealt with later on 
when we come to examine the myths. These will also give some significance to the 
four parallel grooves, which ore said to have been made by Gainjan. the Creator’s 
sago-scraper. 

(6) ” Bcm.”—. 4 ball of pink granite is identified with the star of that name. I 
can only say this was a bright planet which roy astronomy provisionally distinguished 
os either Venus or Jupiter. 

(7) “ IVmonj.”—A more or loss cylindrical pebble of slate broken off at one cod 
and said to have been originally much longer. This represents the two slaw Yentanj, 
i.e. the “ Pointers ” to the Southern Cross. 

(8) “ Bace.”—A celt of basalt. This was said to be no symbol, but the 
identical axe-bla<le with which (rainjan cut down the black palm (Mokr) from whose 
interior the Kuramangu and all the neighbouring peoples were liberated. 
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(9) ** Ifaaff.”—A Inigment of whit® ILmeatoni m tb® form of an iccogular creaccn*. 
This w» $aid to ropiesoQt, appMontlv virtoo of ito shape, tko hooked beak of the 
hawk Warn, the principal totem of the Bangu moiety of the Kujaimuigu. 

(10) " FfTiaJta bantJ'^A fiat fonnlflsa slab of aandatone which repreaents the 
stars of that name, three in number. From the description given me, 1 took them to 
bo those of Oricm^s Eelt, though the constellation was not visible at the time. 

One last detail in Yawra' laboratory attracted my attention. This consisted in a 
scricfiof torohea. tittle rolls of mfiaimuable bark tied to sticks, whiifii wore pia^ 
the ground about the clearing to the number of five or six. Their significance, of 
which Yawes and his son gave me a somewhat garbled account, will become more 
or leas clear by reference to one of the myths. 

TuE LiABO&ATOaY OF Wesou. 

Gulijebguiid the rain-making laboratory of Wengu, woa m all casentiak the 
same as that oE Yawes. Concealed in the bush at no great diatonco from the other, 
it poeseased xwo troughs orientated in accordance with the directions of two prevalent 
winds, and between them three poles lay parallel on the ground supporting, once more, 
a coUcction of atones and shelU. 

In this instance the two t roughs or ti were omd to do service respectively 

for the north-weat wind (AYwti) and the aoath-eost {Wuicr)-^ dispositiQn which, it 
will be noted, doea not agree with that of Yawes. In this imitance t fdt almost 
inclined to doubt the definite fstatement of my informants, which may have possibly 
been ilictated by a desire to make the point clear by nominating two winda that were 
directly opjxMiite, At any rote, thi. native doos not usuaUy look to the south-east for 
hii nun, nor does bo usually desire it during the south-east aeaaon, ilowever, 1 haV'e 
perlinpu doubted my informants uimecmarily, and wo shall have to take W engu s 
word for it that one of his troughs was for iratpr, the south-easter. 

WTicreas the other M-as empty, this one still held a rjuantity of water In which 
were to be dktmgmshed the lower jaw of a crocodile, and half the lower jaw of 
ani>tbcr—tbk latter a specimen of extraordinary sum ; several of thofln broad 
ungainly leaves known aa "dfc-borns” (fcuriie); many paudanus seeds (mWf) i 
Cragments of Ikb^net, rotten with their long inunmion in the water; branches of 

U'o shrubs caHedr«»pwtivelyjb«»6 and tiwruo ; and lastly some Era^cnte of ican^p 

or wild ginger. 

The thirteen, stones wesre set out as in Text-fig. 3, with a large white jcmfrcr* shell 
on either Tbujie two ahelLs stood tor f, the moon, and Emm, the sun. The 

stones a'crc named as follows I— 

11) " A'lW " -The north-west wind. 

(2) irttwr.'’—Thft Boutb-oast wind^ 

(3) “ A star fMars). 
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(4) “ PciwAo'8a»f.””Staiti {Qntm^a. Belt IJ* 

(5) " Mw^i-merejW ^—(Tho LittJe GirLi), >>* The Seven Sisteis. 

(6) “ K«iy<3l,"—fltnr. 

(7) ” Paieei,"—The north wincL 

(8) '* —Stti^ (the Pointere ” to the Southern Cpoas), 

(9) " Po&ajV^^^—The south wind. 

The renxaiiimg four Wengu w»s uppareutly una ble to identify, A|>art from these, 
it iv31 be seen that we have the atm, the mooa, 6ve stara or constellations and four 
winds. 

Of the whole thirteen, none showed mueh sign of manipulation, except No. 3, a 
fragment in which a hole was bored to the depth of half on inch, apparently with the 
original mtcntlon of making a ditb-bcad. In several others were to lie seen slight 
depressions, probably the result of hammering. 



One or two further details arc to be noted. The trcc-trunka that auiroundeti 
the little clearing were blackened with charcoal and acaned with the frequent blows 
of the rain-makers' axas ,; the ground was more or loss littereil with sheets of bark and 
the remains of split coeonuta, while strreral bamboo water-eontainois stood propped 
against the treea. Beade these latter them was an old broken-necked beot-bottU) 
which had come from Buji on the Mai Kmtsa, when aomo twenty-five years ago a 
police camp had firet been ostablUhcd there. This last was filled with dirty water 
and corked with a roll of bulk. 

The LAUufiATtJiiY oy Btm. 

The third vul that of the old mnn Bute, is to bo found near the 

village of Mala, a day's journey to the west of Bebedfds^n. 1 1 b situated on what is 
in lin«‘ weather the l»iirik gf a little ainvim, Pani-Tevcu, m.rij.- .lbiUni.-e fmiii the track 
and »» wdl enough cuiK^alcMi among the apiiwe trails r and gnisa. f in^urastauei* 
were not favourable to my first visit, for two or three m.Mt unsisisoiiahlc storms in the 
mouth of July had flooded the counirj’, and Bute^w rtun^iigiigh, wLilL should have 
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been drv, w»s now almost hidden from view under a fast stream of water. How¬ 
ever. one could discern the outlines of a trough of the usual size and form about which 
there lay many ragged sheets of Wk. It was impossible to discover what was in the 
trough, though the raiu-maker's assi8tant> Agal, raked up from under the water 
quantities of blackened fibrous material, which I first took for cassowary feathers, but 
which iwoved to be the decayed remains of leaves from the sacred palm iwXT. In 
response to my suggestion he explored the now turbid depths agam and succeeded in 
bringing up a lump of granite, though whether from the trough itself or from the bed 
of the stream 1 did not think of noting. As Bute deprecated my suggestion that his 
art had been responsible for the inoonvenienoe of the recent floods, it may porhaps 
assumed that the stone was not found in the trough, where its presence would have 
argued that rain-making was still actually in progress. Only one other detail seems 
to be worth recording: my informants showed me numerous plants of the wild 
ginger (traiu^ip). which grew about the site and furnished Bute with one of the 
indispensable* of his technique. On the whole the place showed sigmi of neglect in 
.strong contrast to the business-like neatness of the two above described, though no 
doubt Bute had some excuse, for no laboratory looks its best when buried under a 
foot of running water. 


Tuk Raim-Making Ritual. 

The rain-maker works in private or in the sole company of his confederates, 
lmlce<l. so secret is the operation that no other native would accompany me on a visit 
of inspection. As for rain-making in earnest, 1 was not privileged to see it, and even 
had it been warranted by the .state of the weather, I doubt if 1 should hnw hwl the 
luck of an invitation. Howc% cr. each of the three practitioners explained his methods 
and carrie<l them out in mock show. 

The rain-maker bimis some coloured crotons on his brow and sticks branches of 
them in his belt, so that he looks singularly garish amid the gloom of his iuutow clearing. 
He has previously smeared the adjacent tree-trunks with black, and bos brought a 
coconut and laid it on the ground beside the trough at which he means to work. 
(Yawes had two coconuts to which ho gave the names “ Suak " and “.dsdami," 
though he gave me no clue as to their meaning. They are words that I have not met 
with in any other connection.) Now he retires to the further end of the clearing, 
turns about and dances towanl the trough, lie carries an axe at the slope over his 
ahouldcr and moves from this side to that with modest little steps; he nods his head 
so that his croton leaves wave fantastically ; and he wry neariy turns the scale from 
the groteaque to the absurd by whistling. His whistling does not cease until his 
dance has brought him to the coconut, which he suddenly splits with one blow of the 
axe, crying, “ Hamji itrt w/i! (“ titmgi, give us (rain)! **). Then he raises the .split 

coconut to his lips, takes sumo of the liquid before it has draliitnl aw’ay, and spouts it 
out, calling again on llattgt. or Siknra Wan^ntuxtmlf*, or some other sky-being. The 
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nature oi this apOfitrophe varies with each Tain-nmker. Yawes simply cried^ Ihn^i 
hiieina I " and ** Suak (fj Jbftfuia f'* as he spilt his two coconuta (though he might 
have had other formulie which he ilid not care to nmke known to me). Wengu calltHi 
on Womhuuvim^u. sajojig^ " Aa I put these thLaga in leudine^ on the grannil, 

so do you make them ready above; as f break the coconut, so do you ” (eet free the 
liquid Bute, who chewed wHd jjin^er and spat it out in the face of the heavens, 
died; " Nu-yn katiavotada-^^cvwoho diwend, the sun. is hot, or 

dry I (the^ and the a being meaniugless syllables prolonged to a very vociferoua 
close), .;liiother ram^maker would address MmT t " Mm'r ttnietila / '* i.c. " Bathe, 
or splash in the water I ; and Another would call on Dein^n naking whether he 
had pity on the people or not. and adding, “ ptithupf” {'* Cnnhow, potirout 

your pifls I "J. 

These utteraiLces, In so far as isome of them are pmyors, being addressed to 
aiipemAturAl poweni in the aky, w'ill be seen to hold some significance wiieu we coiuo 
preeaatly to gonaidm Kuramongu mythotogy. The rain-iiLikcT meanwhile sUtnps 
with his feel on the ground, niters booming noises behind hut closed lips, and strikes 
resounding blows on the tree-trunks w 1th his ase, Yawes. among whoae stones was one 
bearing a aeries of paridkl grooves which i have previously mentiutied (No, 5, p, 384 ) 
ss scored out by «ti i ryn tt*$ sago semper, mm Ukm a mock sago-scraper (Jbihjjo) which 
he has already prepAced. and sqAAtting beside thin atone vigorously Himiibtea the 
actions of the sagomaker, lirst semping ai it with the then trampling the 

imaginary pith in a hag, which he plies with imaginary water* 

Beyond this 1 did not witness any further stage m the raln-iaakcFs ritual, for th« 
good reiwon that the procUtioners would go no further lest they should actuBlly nmke 
the rain whinb we all wished weU Away. But the subsequent proceiiuro consists 
merely in (i) placing in the hitherto empty trough the vnrioua articles such aacrocodilc*' 
jaw^ pandanufi seeds, clk-homs/' u„d ho on, which 1 We already enmnemted J 
(n) irnnsferring the stonca and shelU from the rack to the trough ; '(iii) pouring in 
water from tlie humboo conUmers; and (iv) covering nil with sheets of harL The 
rAin-makcr s work is now over and the rain must eventually como. 

In connection with Butene at Mata we tiiui one or two Oetaik that 

seem to belong to the Scmariji people gf truns-iSorehcad rotber than ho the 
Kuramangu, I ref^^r to tbe use of black palm {^kr) leaves, nnrl to another most 
iiitmesting feature, vIjl the idUmg of a small walUby, which is put into tho 
toough together with these leaves of the black palm, Mata lies toward the western 
ix>undary of the Kurumnngu country proper and k adjacent to thc^muriji and wo 
shall tind tltat thes^de^nts ui thexain rmiklng ritual liave thoir easiest explamUon 
by TofiiECiice to a .Seiimriji legend. 

1 do nut know tlint tin- ruin-ninkuT nver cutmt Ui to .Bset reaulU n ithm » «tjpu- 
ku^i tmw, tu that thms k no renaon to aoppoae lie ever inli or ever wiU f»i! H 
however, the weether itself or the powasthst oontrol it seem imdulv obstinste. he 
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concludoft tluvt sflioe «thcr weatbpi-mngioun h Utm by mafcmg the sun 

shine, ftndj as one rain-maker rather nalYely oonfcsaedt He woiilci then semi a message 
to tliis otlier requesting him to desist. We can only gn&ss what would be the outootoe, 
but vre may be certain that it will in no wise shake the reputation of either party. 
Altogether it ia the moat diffic ult thing in the world to get a mamoian to envisage a 
situation in which magic should fad completely; and htie,. obviously, failure is out 
of the question, provider! wc are ready to wait long enough for success. 

When, therefore, his object has been fnlly athievud, the rain-maker temovea the 
covering of bark sheets and replaces the stones and shells on their rack. Fine weather 
should now get in. What in strictness should be done with the water and decayed 
nibhitih in the trough I did not osoertmn, though it is evident that they ore commonly 
l^fft there. But it was Wengu^a pructiee to drain off some of the water into the old 
l>eer-bottle mentioned above and keep it against future use. [ think it probable, 
though 1 am not certain of the point, that this repre^nts a more general practice, and 
that the bamboos with clie water from the trough were in turn used in the 
opposite process of sun-magic, being then exposed to the air and light under a dry 
verandah, painted with red day; and de?corated with fiiathcm of the white cockatoo; 
though it is apparent that not all the containers used by the aun-makers were filled 
in this m a n ner. 


IT. 


Methods of Explanation, 

Though many details contained in the foregoing description must atm evade 
explanation, the main gist of the t h i n g wm bo obvious enough. Huin-makizig us we 
have seen It appears explicable along two lines, not alternative or divergent, but rather 
parallel t partly it is mere sympathetic magic, and partly it involves an appeal to 
supernatural powers, following n routma which these powera purport to have laid 
down and which ia embodied in the tribal myths. Many of those elements in the 
procedure which have so for defied explanation would no doubt Imd thdr pbee 
in one or other of the aliove ‘mentionfid lines if only our knowledge extendedfarenough. 
Various of tho objects in the troughs, for instance, suoh as the green turtle shell, the 
tiijCFtf or panilanug seecL the branches of jfuinh and murus^ might be common elements 
in the magical routine, symbolixiiig some meteorological element—clouds or whatever 
ebe—in the uTshed-for result. But if these really ore symbols they have become 
conventionalized, and the rain-maker who uses them is innocent of any relevant 
association of Ideas : nor Le there any point of resemblunee aufficiently striking to 
suggest a symboliam to an outalde observer. All we can suggest is tkai the old 
symbolism, if it ever existed, baa been lost, so that the objects are now used simply aa 
a matter of routine— unless indeed the imagination of a ram-maker invests them 
with a new symbolism, or perhaps resureeota the old. 
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So a^ain there arc other UetaiU whose meaning! would prolwhly become clear if 
I possessed a wider knowledge of the tribal mytholog}'. The names Smk and Asehral 
for the two coconuts used by Yawes. and the name 5cvmii for his fusus shell, no doubt 
figure in the myths; but nnfortunately Yawes was unable or unwilling to give any 
particulars regarding them, and 1 could not find them among the innumerable names 
recorded in my notes. 

Yet other details seem almost too trivial to pause over, but we might ask why 
the operator decorates himself with croton leaves, why he perfonns his somewhat 
foolish-looking dance, why he whistles. All he can tell you him.self is that this 
behaviour was enjoined by Gainjatt^ and unle&s it be that he is whistling for 
the wind (a practice common enough in Papua, though I never noted it on 
the Morehead) these points seem devoid of any significance. It is poeaiblv 
safe to say that they are merely artistic effects for which it is unnecessarv to 
postulate any magical or religious purport. 


k.un'-makiko Af* Magic. 

Thr rite of rain-making may he (iret conudered in ila main niitlinea aa one of 
magic. The rain maker desires to aee. not freah annny .lays and atar-spangled nighta, 
bat a aky veiled with <Urk clouda. from which there iaaue the rumbling or the craab 
of thunder and eventually the rain. He cannot actually hide aun. moon and stars 
with a blanket of clouda. ao he takM instead their symlioh., the atones, from their 
comparatiTely airy place, and hides them with a blanket of ao<l<len hark He 
cannot create the peal of thunder, hut he would hear it in imagination: ao ho 
reproduces it aa beat he can by stamping on the ground, belabouring the tree- 
trunks. mid making a necessarily distent thunder in the hollow of hia mouth 
He would have darknewi, «,d blackens the tree-trunks ao that they be m 
keeping whh bis idea. He would aee the falling rain, » he Uberatea the Uqnid 

pent up m the coconut, or pours the water out of hia bamboo voaseU, or apouta it 
out of his mouth. ^ 

One or two of the ingredient, of the mixture in the trough are not without their 
magical explanation, far-fetched aa it may appem. w-u,., 

conveyed no bint of symbolism to the lain-maker. the le.ve.of the elk-hom and the 
r.^ of bli^muf ludi-net were voluntarily compar«l by Wengu to He clouds; and 
« Bute a Ubor.^, where the whole procedure wa. aomewhat different, a sUine. 

fohed up from the depth, of the creek, wmi ..M to be put in the trough to make the 
sky heavy. 

Th^. howe^r are unimpo^ut deteiU. The gist of the ceremony U in nmke- 
U^e to covm ^ heavenly b^e. wiH clouds mid to produce the thunder and the 
.1^ nun. ttlteu nun » no longer ^ed the atone, an, uncovered and rmtored 
to then comparatively dry place, in order premimably that aun. moon, and atera may 
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shine apain in a clear sky. The whole will well enough bear interpretation as the 
symbolic representation of a wi5he<l-for result.^ 

It should be noted that there are some factors in the ritual which, while apparently 
possessing no symbolic value, may yet be essential to its suoccaa, I refer to four kinds 
of material objects, and suggest that they are regarded as potent per as possesswl 
of a mana that somehow helps but baffles explanation, as energizing substancea, or as 
what I have elsewhere called magical catalytic*. 

The first of these four is the fragment of crocodile skull. Why should it bi* 
found in the trough t One can only refer to the facts that this abominable creature 
aliounds in the waters of the Morehead. where it is a genuine terror to the natives ; 
ami that it is frequently associated in tribal belief with the magician*doctar and the 
sorcerer. The crocodile tooth indeed is the main instrument of the doctor or wioin- 
tlevenar. He appears to suck it out of the head of his patient and finds in ita hollow 
the cau.se of disease, or he casts it away and, following it up. finds in its hollow again 
the patient’s truant spirit. The sorcerer too is reputed to have dealings with the 
crocodile of so intimate a character as to be able to enter its body and so secure his 
victim in the water. I never heard any plausible reason why Uie crocodile should 
have any influence over the rain, and can only suggest that the hones of his skull may 
be regarded as possessing some energizing power of their own. 

The same idea probably holds with regard to teaii<^p, the wild ginger. Ginger 
is widely used throughout the Tejritor>* by magicians, just as are other hot and highly 
fiavounKl plants, whether or no they have any really stimulant properties. It is 
used especially to spit upon objecta or indivMunU, apparently with the idea of infusing 
some influence or power into them. So in the Morehead District the sorcerer will 
chew ginger anti spit on a wooden snake when he intends his victim to be bitten by 
a real snake ; and the hunter will spit ginger on his arms, or rub it over his dog’s 
nose before the hunt. So again Bute the rain-maker chews the root and spits up at 
the sky os ho cries out for the rain. Perhaps we may assume that the strange hotness 
of the plant is sufficient basis for the idea that it possesses intrinsic magical value, 
and that this intrinsic power U the sole reason for its presence among the materials 
of the rain-maker. 


» See the nathor’* OroIntRi Hagic^ Clareniion Prww, 192S. My •ttrntimi hu been drawn 
to the fact that the language of payrho-anah’sia ran he uaed in deacribiAg these magical 
pniceaMW. and perhapa in Oofcntn Jfogir I should have acknowledge*! certain ohligations 
to the Theory of the Unronadoua. though indeed I waa hardly aware of them. It ia evident 
here that rain-making, or the ritual part of it at any rale, ia in efacnc© a wiah fulfilmcnt. 
However, it moat he ohaerve*! that the maprian*a desire itacif ia a thoroughly overt, conacioua 
one : lie wanta rain for the take of the yama ; and the wiah-fulfilment ta not going to be a wholly 
aatiafactory one until the ritual ia foOowe*! by concrete aucceaa, via., by a precipitation. And 
we have to explain bow the magician believea that hia methods will actually bring about the 
deeired result. I do not know that the Theory of the Unconacioua can answer thia difficult 
question. 
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Anothtii object which may perhaps be explained on similar lines is the burge 
cockle aheU (eto) which ia. found strewn about the Ma-jwjfei-irtriu in considerable 
numbers. To the etu (as web aa to the spiral shell ( jemheri)^ which was abo present, 
though with a more specific use) there very evident ly belongssmuo se mj-sneced character 
which I confess myself unablo to elucidate. The nu-poK-irahiy vn^ reminiscent of 
certain ahtlbsirewn places in the Tones Straits Islands, so numerous wore these eia^ 
and perhaps their sacred properties (assuming they possess them) are ultimately to he 
explained by reference to that region. But the shrine at Kuramangu proper (the 
reputod place of oxigiii of all the Kuramangn tribes) givs ua a reference nearer bomc. 
Here there is quite a i mma tme kitchen-middeUf in which ftui occupy a conspicuous 
place, for every year or so bji offering U taken to fJdJwjbn which uiclades several of 
these ahella. Why they should be piled up on this site I couM not discover, but their 
mere association with the shrine Kuiamangu argues a certain degree of aacrednefla, 
and we may perhaps assume something of the same attacbea to them when gathered 
together at the nu-pokt-vxibu. 

Lastly, there are the stones themselves. These figure very definitelyoa g>TOl>ols, 
but it is not improbable that they poasora an additional intrinsic vtdue. The alluvial 
plains of the ilorehcad District are almost utterly stoneless. One finds only the rarest 
small ontcrops of ironitone conglomerate, which is friable and nselcas and offeni no 
comparbon to the kind of stones soon at the au-poH-Ei^u, Indeed, ail stone imple- 
menta and stones have been importeii It is notinconcdvable, then, that these stones 
ahould be credited with some transcendental power of their own, due to their rarity 
their valne, and their indeatrucribilit^', I cannot quote any definite native testi' 
mony to this effect, but it ia certainly a hict that these particular atones, be-idea serving 
as syiahola. posses a highly sacred eharactor, amJ with this we may assume there 
goea the idea of power. 


Raik-Maxiko rx Belatios' to Mvth, 

The Kuramam^i f?odj. 

There » miU much in the rem-nmiter's mothods that tie mniimU cinlarmtinM 
^.t cover. Thi. ..hough „ot whoUy. the case Z ,To, 

the ntuol. Some oi the epoken tvorde (e-hieh 1 do not profeas to hove mocled 
m them eatnety) .eom to be no more t!,«. elementoej epelle. in which tie epeoker 
merely fonnulo.«, ha *«h m wor.^ (« *■ Rain, dereend, the .an 1, hot and d.^1 
but manv of them make an mmuktakable anTvtnl J ■ i * 

other, nnk the* may necoriingiy refer toT"" 
proye.^Bo„yf.,i’uh.™ 

who onc« liv«a on the earth but now have their abode in the sin- Tk^ 

with the gientest awe; the natives feel thev ere at legardod 

offending them ; they pl«t* them hy.d*, regard for the riu JLyhnWo'LlLI 
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npfl on ccTtain oocaaicrti£^, aa we s», they appeal lo them by prayer. Tbese super- 
jiatunil personalities aiay be aafelj' cnougb referred to as gods. 

VMiPDt however, we come to examine the identity of these goda more closely 
we fmd a state of no small confnaion: in fact^ one might at the risk of irreverence 
desenhe the Kuromangti pantheon as a most unholy jumble. The difficulty is to 
discover which gods possess an individuality of their own and which arc to be 
identified with the one High God ** who in common parlance isimown as ffni'iijo ji, 
or ” The Great/’' By common parlance,” I mean the speech of the vUlago In which 
the women folk joim They, the women, use thia name, which ia not in itself sacred but 
only a safe euphemism for the teal, personal name of the High God which is to them 
unutterable and in fact unknown. They recognkc the etistence of a powerful 
aky-being, and they may use the name of Gainjan ms a threat to their naughty 
children, but they know nothing of his divine story, nor do they know the sacred 
names (whether his or his associates’, in the pantheon) like KotM, Banffi, Urmban, 
fTomhauwjMhu, 

To the Keraki tribe who profess to have the elogeafc connection withKunininngu 
myth in its origins, the name of names is KarM^ a word used only by imtiated 
males and only in a breathless whifiper. Other tribes use different numiis, and it is a 
question whether they stand for the same individual or for separate personalitiea. 
But as the main outlines of the myth Tcmain more or less unehanged, we may best 
apeak of one High God who goes by various sacred nam es; and we may continue to 
refer to Him fay the every-4*7 euphemism, 


Divine ..Vulture of the CdetHnl Bodies, 

It is only necessary here to give a few eitiscta from a mythology which is quite 
distructingly involved. Gaii^n was originally a man—tie first man. He somuhow 
found himself standing in the beginning before a tall black palm of the kind called iafcr* 
Hearing a murmur of voices within the trunk, he felled the tree with his axe and 
proceeded to cut out or mit oS sections from top to bottom as it lay on the ground. 
At each section he lilicfated a new tribe of people who spoke a distuicitivo dialect. 
Those from the uppermost part of the trunk were those who now live furtlicfit from 
the site of the tree Kuramangu (i/e* the shrine which is to be found in. the Keraki 
country), and at each lower stage he, so to speak, got nearer home until at the butt 
lie set bee the Kerald taiho themselves. Towards eveoing, as all thEssc tribes, os 
yet undhfpeiHcd, wore sitting about and converaing, they suddenly noted a mysterious 
white object appear from amid the branchiis of the prostrate palm and fly upwards 
into the sky. Gaiajan, who was sitting with the othem. made an inefectuol edoit 
to seize it, and witnessed its escape with an exclamation- of disappointment; ” Alas, 
my son Ban^ I ” The object was but dimly seem Some infomiants merely eallcd 
it a shining wluto '* something ” : othms more spe<dfically said it wua a man with 
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a white sl^” In some versions ffaiwjin calk it Riiuj!; in otbora iraiaiimonifci; 
in others i'lJa™ IFamiiiiOTijitii, By one or other of these names, liowover, the escapee 
travelled heavenward, bearing a lighted torch in hk hand, and on his head the moon. 
Some informants stated frankly that the ahinlng object that sfintd among the fronds 
of the safe- palm waa the moon, nothing mote nor less r and ns the rwotcric nnnu‘ of 

the moon k ftmffi', tlds might by a small stretch of langtiagc be called the fact o! the 
matter 

In other places Batigi. tlie moon, is referred to as the cldld of (3dfeji,» by his 
rfe Eram, the sun. Much more frequently, however, ftmji is caded the hitsliand 
0 £rom, though not in the same connection, and without any neccasarv implication 
of an mcestuous relation.^ (Such inconsktem-ies are all too common in Kuramnnpi 
rnjaK) Sometimes, mdeed, it seems difficult to separate the identities of (Aiinihi. 
and Bray.: at any ram. it is said that when fimm went away to the wrat ftnnjan 

ascended rato the sky and followed her-which seems very like the behaviour of the 
tnoon. 


Out of all ^ we may ertraet the fact that the moon (in common langimge 
^ran. m sacred language Brayil i, of great importanra in Knramangu religion 
hav.^ a dose co^bon with tlm High Gml b'nfnjnn. Either it is in some 

rhnnr“ r- “ from 

the tofr paim ; ordse d m the truly begotten sou of bv the snn-womnn 

Eram or perhaps m «,mc l^e mimcct it is to bo identiiicl with (foinjan himself. 

To the snn (m common language mvmfn, in raered bingm^-e £„,«) them seems 

to bclo^ no teernd of origin. .Vlthough it bean, an almost equnllv 

close ralation to the ffigh (5od, bemg alwaj, represented in the secrets of the mrths ^ 

his wife, it nevertheless occupies a position entirely sceondari' to that o( 

^forthe si^dcsphetbefactthatccrtalnolthem, individually or in constellations' 

bear personal and secret names. [ have not discovered nnv important mvtb „r.d I 
5«m to rank Idvw than the aun m n religious cstiomtion. ' 

But on tbo whole there » no qtipftlon liut thpit thn twese. 
stars of constellations possess tomctlimg of a divine natura”" "1'" 

atandabl«thatthoram.niakerBhouldad.]n.siopravertotbe,„ .. be imder- 

of the hcatnmly bo-lUs, ami it will be «ien that T"’ 


^ nc ixtgo 

There i*, however, a charjwteristio lack of 

heavenly bodies. Another ulc. or another version of th^dTtoT* 

tswn o: tSesame tale, ««ya that Gatnjai 

* TJwfr ik a ittk of CEkUpoae itunai hciw^nfm i t 

both «»m to bif ttitthly people, wmJ Oir/a, ths «3ii th-i 

to «iiy nj vUk nwan. 'ulpnt, don aot tteiiiin to bi> cmrircctc 
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having feUed hlfl sakr palm and liberated the people from It. to rtuma- 

factore from the Bago-lUte pitb inaide ite tninl: thcs aim. the moon, and all the teaser 
lommariM- First he made the moon. and. placing it in the sky (which then hung 
lew overhead), gave it tlicnamc of nfiTst thcsim, which he called ^rotw.sayii^, 

** Yon ara the wife of Bcimj* ; and, laat, the vnnoua stare. All of the^ celeatial 
bodies he foimahed with torches so that they should lighton the sky, and it ia to this 
myth that Y'awes and hte aon referred in explanation of the scries of bark torches 
ranged about the turn-making laUratorv («e p. 385); thcyrepreBcnted the torches 
which Gaivjan gave to the moon, the sun. and certain of the stars which were in turn 
represented by the jam-maldng atones. 

The pith from which the moon, etc., were manufocilurcd is compared by the 
frton'-tcllcr to sago, C,c. to the pith of the sagp-palm, which it resembles well c^ugb. 
But the connection with eago comes ont ctearly in another mirth which deals with the 
origin of the clouds. Among all the myths of the Kuromangu none will seem more 
curiously dienmdlkc than, that in which Gatnjan fiist obtained fire and raised the 
clouds. He had sent a lizard to the island of Boigu to secure the fire which was to 
be found there. The clouds in those times rested on the surface of the earth, and 
thereby obecured the passage of Gmnjuii'i measenger, so that he lost his way and 
returned empty-handci WTien a second and smaller lizard returned succeaaful, 
the fire tucked under bis arm, Gainjan immediately roasted some sago, in the common 
stick form, and raiaing it aloft dashc^d it in pieces on the ground. The dry sago broke 
and scattered like dust, and therewith all the clouds rose from the earth's surface 
into the eky, 

A ampler version has it that the clouds were made directly from dry sago which 
reated in a thick layer on the earth until (An^jaa with hia fatoom swept it up into the 
air. This mythical connection between cloud and sago, or the dry dust of sago, Ls 
reflcTted in the secret name for cloud, juturo-ar^nt, which means Literally cloud* 

sago," 

The function of the grooved stone (No. 5, p. 334), and the use of Ike mock sago- 
scraper in Y'awea' ritual, have now become clearer. Tboy may be regarded os a 
rcminiscenoe of one of other of the above tales, either of that in wliich Gainjan 
created the sun, moon, and stars from the sago-like pith of the sakr palm, or of that in 
which the clouds are shown to be more or less one with the aa go-dust. 


TAc Myth o/ (Ac Sky^Teatitna. 

in the Kuramangu heavens we find not only a number of gods after the human 
pattern but also something of a divine menagerie^ Ohi earth (fOityiin had his dogs, 
hilt cassowary and Ha pig, and was indeed uuitaunded by all the Morehcad fauna. 
Some, if not all, of the original reprefientativea of the various species are now thought 
of aa living in the eky. ^LetJwniiJbni, the pig, is pictured thus, and hia gnintiiig. 
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rooting, and tearing of coconut liuslo are said to be tic cause of thunder. I cannot 
fiid any allasion to this belief regarding the pig in the raln-mater'a ritual, hat there 
is in one of the prayers an indirect relccenco to the cassownry. Ordinarily it is said 
that the rain is caused by the bathing of the cassowary in the ehy, bo its Hoandering 
and sploshing in the water. Here once mote we End confusion' among our in¬ 
formants, Some Bay that it is (iVif Bjfljt's cassowary,-others tliat it ia (fitiajan “ as ” 
the cassowary j but the prayer * Jfoto tawsrital" is evidently an inditwt aUusion 
to this beUcf in one form or the other, " dfoor " being one of the secret names of the 
god. and " tenwriia ” meanmg bathe or splash in the water. 

A simiiar idea appears in a myth which appnrentiv belongs to their western 
neighbours, the Semariji, rather than to the Kuramangu, though the latter have in 
some part adopted it. This myth may be called in to oiplain part of the ritual of 
Bute, the ilata rain-niakor, Mata being the nearest village to the .Semariji people and 
thus more under their Mueace. tfnfnjou is here represented os scooping out the 
path of the foiled akr (palm) and creating with it the Tarious tribes and peoples, 
while the leaves of the palm turned into snakes, birds, fishes, wallabies etc Lw 
the hollowed trunk, whieh is compared to a canoe, ia elevate,! by CmUm into the 
sk)-. It cmtains in eepoolal a bnsh waUaby, a la^ snake, and a fish (their nntno. 
are given, but are nrelevant, to the ritiml of rain); and it is the splashing of these 
creature m the canoe^presumably filled with wator-tliat eausea L raim It mav 
«em a far cry from this myth to the slaughter of a little wallaby and its immendon 
,n he ram-makers tough, yet I am indebted to my in/onnimts for the nssociation. 
which they pomted out quite spontaneously for my enlightenment, the ml 
wdlaby m the to.igh ,o ,ymboIi„ the various creatursc which csJto 

ram by splas^ng m the heavenly - canoe," although without the outhorily o 

'S' 

creatures that were created from the leave* of the original inSr^ytt 


CoKcistrBjos. 

The foregoing paper haa been imavoidshly discursive One neerf off 

of apology for making the actual description of raLn-nmldug us full as poJbir Tt 
m regard to tli* csplanatorv part gf the paper it wiU be ,ppn Hts.^ . but 

IntorpietatiQn is merely plain sailing, the mythological involves seleLn' 
tangled miieg of belief where many irrelevanciea will adtrn-e \ ^ ^ 

Moreo ver it otay steem that in this mutter the writer 1 ia.h nr, * ^ select, 

pomta that are of only minute Importance Yat 1 w 

.m —v- 

and at any rate it IS worth something to show again that mvt), ^ v 
on, or find its reflecdon in, the prasenMiay life of those who Lueto 


^ournBl /toj/fit tfiMitotf-, IW. f.tXt jTTdfii XXfX. 
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It wiD be noted that both the magical and the mythological explanationa hold 
throughout.^ The magical rites are /not displaced but only hel^d by the appeal 
to. the mythical gods and the repetition of their mythical actions. Or we may aay, 
vice versa, that the religious rite, insisting in an appeal to the mythical gods and 
in the enacUon of certain mythically ordained processes, is helped out by methods 
purely magical. It is safe, I believe, to say that^ the Kuramangu are a religious 
people—more so than any I have worked with in Papua hitherto—and that they 
take their mythology, the intellectual embodiment of their religion, for the most part 
with real seriousness. But they are of course far from being done with crude self- 
sufficient magic; and the two, so far from being mutually antagonistic attitude, are 
found here concurrently and, so to speak, in oo-operation. 

lostly, although this paper has provided a little more evidence to show that 
myth is a living reality which may 1 m seen actively at work in present-day life, the 
.writer does not for a moment believe that such evidence alone does much toward 
solving the tim^honoured problem. It is very certain that myth must have some 
functional value, or it would never survive; but to claim that w understanding of 
this value provides an answer to this question over which so many anthropological 
corpses have fallen is surely to be dodging the issue. The question in which the 
world is still interested is not the function of myth but the origb and form of it. 
Con anything in their present-day function hdp us understand what gave rise to those 
curious episodes in Kuramangu m\’thology of which I have given a few ^plw in 
t^ paper t It is obvious that mythology helps to explain rain-making; but docs 
rain-making help to explain mythology ? 






NOTES ON TOTKXfFSM IN EASTERN AUSTRALIA. 

By A. R. 

Thk word totetulsm *' haa been u n£«fiil oae in the pasft, but it tuny well be Ofiked 
if it lias not outlived its UEii&IiiLnesi^. Siicb a t-ena ja useful u'lieii it eudbles us to 
bring together and compare phenomena of one general tj-pc, occumug in different 
fomu or varieties in difierent re^ons' it is the opposite of tisefiiL, howevert when 
it isolates these phenomena from other related pheuomena, and so prevents us Irozn 
cotiddeiing them together. The problviu of totenuHm i» part of the wider problem 
of the relntion of and nature in ritual and mytk^ and muBt always be studied 
in reference to the larger ptoblcm. There has been a tendency to forgot this. 
Tbus^ in reference to the eultTire of the Auflbmliun aborigineat the relation between 
man and natnie in ritual and myth affords a meet important and mtoresting problem 
which, I am convineciU must be approaohed an one proHem. oomplcjc though it 
mar be, if we are to reach any understanding of it. In the post certain special 
aspects of that relafion have been isolated under the name of totemlHiu, and thou 
have been discussed without auffidciit conaideriitionof the cuntext in which they exist, 
In u'hat 15 callcil the totenniim of the Aranda and other tribes of Central 
Australia, one of the moat important feuturea is the existence of localized rites for 
the inereaae of natural species. During my vrork in Western Auatralia in 1910-12, 

1 discovered ehuilar ritr-a over a i'onriderable area from the Weatera Kunbcrley 
district in the north to the ^uecbieoii River in the south. The question of the 
distribution of rites of this type thufl became an interestmg One. The work o! 
Spencer and QiUeu suggested that thu! distribution extended eta for north as the 
(lulf of Carpentaria. J?iebett rccordetl rites of tliL^ type from the Dliiri trilic. The 
Australian Xatiotiul Research Council, by mean.^ of funds providerl by the Bocke* 
feller Foundatiou. lia.^ now undertaken, amongst other anthcopologiool investipr.tIonfl, 
ii systematic study of the eocial organization of Australian tritHT4^;, and our knowledge 
of AiiatmllHn totoniism and reloted phenomena is being greatly extended. Mias 
I’rifula MtiConuelt in her iavestigntbiifi in 1927-8 in the Cape York Peninaula, 
dbuovered in the Wikmunkan and other tribea of the Archer Rivet looiliiied 
cerernomeA for the increase of uatural species similar in essentials to those of Western 
Australia. Home account of these will be published shortly. Recently (January, 
1929) a grant, froni the Australian Nnliiomil Reseim'li ('oonell enabliixl me toi spend 
tiiTLi' in tTiivirUitjg ihrough the iiorthefii pari t>l N<.‘W 8outh mol there 

1 was able to obtain u bttb information about rites of the same kuid. It Ilclr thus 
been {Kf^siblo to demonstrate the vety widespread dinUibutiDn of thin particular 
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cqlt, fhowin» all tho Aamc* cssentiiil fraturcSf in tlie extr^tme west and in the extrietne 
catit of the continentK 

It niEty be well to give a few partiouLirs about the tribes wlueb aJte Jreferred to 
in tlixa note^:— 

I ukumbiL —This js a Urge tiribej named (rom its aegntive = Nob 

occupying the region of the Richmond and CUuencs Rivers in the north of New 
South and extending over the tjueensland border. Their country oxtenda 

about Uhl mileif north and south and about SO miles east and west. Within the 
trib^' there are oonniderablc local differences of dialect, and a number of sub-tribea 
are recognized. The sub-tribe about which I Isave most information is the KidjabiJ 
of the country at the Uerul of the Clarence River. The tribe has a Bystem of four 
BectiooB with the names Barang, BeroaJn, Banda and Bandjnra, 

Yetfera and rnun^i.—These are two small tribes that formerly occupiinl the 
lower part, of the Clarence River. I am told rlmt the languages were similar. The 
Vuungai is now entirely extinct. There are still survivmg two persons (Jade 
Kreebnm and his sister Rosie) who speah Yegera, Enquirida failed to discover any 
section system in this t.ribe. 

Thi^ tribe extemh* along the coast from a little south of the 
Clarence River to the Belliogen River. 

A>«ifwr,-A tribt'. now nearly extinct, which occupied the K^ambucen River. 

A tribe, also nearly extinct, to the south of the last-n&med. on the 
low'er Macleay River. 

ilowifu/i;—Tlie tribe occupying the middle portion of the Macleay River. 

Eur^ifi.—A tribe oceupying the upper portion of the .Maeleay River and 
extending apparently to Annitiale and Bcii Lomond. 

BirjML —The tribe on the Hnatinga River, 

The KmnUingeri, Xguntmr, Kgalni. and UungaH ha.) a svitem of lour sections 
uritu the immoa KarbimK (feiu. Oiimn), Wamlmng (Jem. Wirgan), llanmg (Imi, 
Ktiragan), and Wirung (fem. V\‘*ngau}, 

Id nU these tribes, as normaUy tluDaglioiit AiLstralia. the most Important sock! 
group ia the local group whieli I prefer to call s horfe- this is a anaU group which 
owns and occupies a certain tieiined territorj-, TUroughoat Anetmlb the horde 


« The Whit. -Atlem™. rf thk eeoato. began laW iga,. ^ nonn.1 tribal life l,«i 
n.™ M an end fifli- veu. ap, with the eipn>i«irti™ id the aatin, land, «.elv . 

Id the jriginal i. «a.h.«, 1„„ «.d eanig.. 

t.rjttirial uftUvt; life Jr mirni «f tbfs carols llio thfliJn-n umi v«iittt«,^ ™ ^ i-im? 

.r wlu>« , rH-ty U.V ol WhU* T Z k" " 

bifufiiwuJiHi -bjMit JarnMiT vorturtvi ..-u, ouiy U, ubt^is^ 

<d mity w levisftty. ..h.. R-rtminlKr vrh«t tl»y Un^Ut wbou iW 

very few tW Jeft. Ahhtrti«li in tbb paper tbo jntBent ittuK a uaed it .w 

^1 Ibc CLamin. de^i^ribed are now H»mg.Xhr posiL ** 
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is nornmil^ a patrilined group, lu many tribes, iiit=lutlitig thc«o referred 

to in ttis uote. the horde is eTtOganious. The honle is therefore here a small 
('XOftomous p&triiiceal loco] clun. 

Throughout the Yukumbil country there uro ^cred fipotjn nt which rites for 
the inerenac of natural jspeeies were formerly carrietl out. buch places are caUctl 
fljurbil Each horde normally has a number of fljurbil m its country As 

jin example, we may Uke the horde which foriueHy owned a territory of somewhat 
less than itXi square miles between Woodenborig (native I/*}djwtthu.n} and llnumgare 
(native /indharyj). In the countiy of this horde there (ire the following ifjirrhif I— 


= kanffiftTOO .. 
djttbfrti — wattle-gfiih 
bamtjnr = oativ^c bear 
yinjf = locust 

= big Lizard 

jtiOMw s: opossum .. 

icabai = sugar-bag (wild honey) 

^ieujrafj( =; sleep 

iPafT/am or ban^atn = mimserpent 


at jSiriitrrin'fMiir. 

at Z^Khero, near rnumgare, 
on range between Woodenboai 
ami Unumgare, 

,, at Dibom^M. 

.. near Mt. Lindesay, 


The origin of thest^ djmbii Ls ■t-xpkined by atones rclntinK to a mythical 
period before man Mppeaied, In Yakkimbih this period is oalltnl RuJjcmw or 
Bu^cram, (* T> d tlic mythical beings who lived at that tunc^ and some of whom are 
Isslieved still to live in the tnouiitaina and scrubs, are called by tkn some immi;. 
Each tjaffuH (territory of a horde) has its own htidjaravt, and those are friendly to 
the people of the horde, that isjull the pensonsbom in the horde and all the women 
introduced from other places as wdves of men of the horde. To atrnngcta, t.c. 
^>ersons from other hordta. the of u country are dangerous. A 

which is connected with the budjertimf is therefore a <iangeroiis spot for all except 
ULcmbcrs of the horde to which it l«bngs. There are appurentlv iiurtancea of n 
djitrbi] being sliared by tw'o adjoining hordes. 

Members of the horde to which a cf/wrinf belongs Imve the pow'cr to provide for 
the ioctvasc of the natural Bpecics aaitociatcd with it, by going to the and 

j-tcrforiuing a sinipLc rite. To illustrate those ritesj it will lie licst. to take a few 
cxampleSp and 1 will tllorcforo give the legends ami tho rites for some of the djuThil 
of the Woodenbong horde. The first legend relates to two djurbil, that for kangaroo 


and that for the edible grub djubi^ni r— 

Tn the iwdjrnjra theje waa an old wopum (wurw^un) nnd her nephew 
wottLon^R brothcr\s son) who was a good-looking man (ha/u^u),^ Thciy were living 


* ta duM irViKt tiip mythioal bfrint^ do not swio to have had namirv: they am dhtinguiibetl 
^ iKing rf wfiVL'irnl kinds. Tliey are of Iwth toKes, siul Amoof^ ikv nuil(» «>ine »re datrtb^ 
tLn n^'A&ua. which »*• trcmAlati?!! to me o* meiming “ a littk- eld nijm/' whih? other* are bolus^in^. 
cxpl4iiivcd AM meaning a gnod-lonikiiqiE mAn.*^ 
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tostthpr at tin- pW* now known o« Thp OImi. Tkt ncptiew lutf}« bi|> fcangaroo iiM 
(a..i»rfop). an,I ono day ha put up hk n«t. Ha told tho old woman to ro and la-at 
op the kangaroo by shouting, and so to drive them into the net while he stood by 
to kill them when they were cntanglwl in the net. She tehisijd to go, and said 
that she would stand by the net. So the nephew had to go to drive up the kanganio. 
whde the old »™an stood by the net with u boonietnng (ihir<ignh|. When the 
nephew hod gone to drive the kangaroo, one veiy big old-man kangmuo got ap and 
went towards the net and got entangled in if. The old woman tried to kill him. 
bat she was not strong enough, and as the kangaroo struggled she also got entangled 

m the net. Then the kangaroo carried away the net with the old woman in it. As 

he Unveiled he soon got tired, and every now and then he had to test. At each 
spot where he rested a swamp was formed, and the swamps are there ta this dav 
WnaUy he stappe.1 altogether at A..-a«wfcf, whore the water-hole now is. The 
kangaroo, the net, and the old woman are in the water. The nephew returned 
to where lie had placed the net, «„d found the net and the old woman gone. Me 
row the of the big kangaroo. He followed the track,. When he came to 

he water-hole at Sa.aianful he spoke to UL« aimt. She told him that she was 
hinged, and that ho should leave her. He returnerl to Tile Glen. Then ho starte.! 
collecting mul eating waltle-gruln, (rfy.d,ero). M he moved about the comitTV 
wherever he ramprf a swmnp was formed, and these swamps .Hll erist. Jfc 
rcaehed the spot caUed Oyniem anil camped there. He ate too many grnbe. His 

ead achrf. He rolled about oo the gronnd. and aa he did so a water-hole formed. 

aurt in that he remaifieri. Ho \& still thon^. 

-kt Butanol, which is a wstar-bole witinn the township of Woodenhong. ritro 
for the multiplication ot kimgaroro can be performed. One or more of the per 

r T ,r^' r* “ ' •!>--. wamr. 

U » said that he could roe the kangaroo and the old woman. During the rite the 
former talks to the water, saying that he wants the kangaroro to be plentiful, 
and poroihly mentmmng place, where be widies them to appear in number. 

The rita (or the i^ ot the edible grub di«Vm was performed at the pool 
Imvrng that name. The performer div« into the pool and brings np mud 
^ boltaai; thin mud he thrown against certain gum trees which stand beside the 

^1. One man may do this alone, or two or more may carry out the rite together 
The performer t^ to the water, telling it u, ^ 

IS peHonued m tltP wtaie.r. ^ ^ ^ - 

The dfnrWl lor l»«Jjur (native las,,) „ „„ the iwngro 1 * 1 *-,™ , 

Woodenimng. and consist, of a hole in The rm-k. hut without water t 

that m the the beings of that time were himting native b™, hiI”'^M 

not ^ ^y fat one. First, they killed an okf-man W, was n« Im 

they left Hun i tHeti they kfllcil n mother War with » i ^ ^ 

I. them alro. The old-man .war rome ta ,11^.:^:“:;r 
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motUpr boar bejtan to como to life ag^alut amJ rolled about mid tiini«i into stone. 
She is there in the hole whieh notwtitutos the cFjwn&iV. The above is probahlj an 
ineomplete version ot the legend. 

The rito for the increaw of tuitivc Iwar aoiLj^ista of tlifowing small stoncfi into 
the hole, the while and tolling the hole to fiend OUt plcn^' of beara. 

The tijitrbil (or tfiriif ^lixmsBtJ jfl near to the last-mentioiiKl^ and iff also a hole 
or eleft in the rocka. In the Budjemm the people of the place used to tahe their 
children with them when they went hunting. One day an old woman {mirti^an) 
told the people that they should leave all the children for her to take cate ofj so 
t hat thev would be able to collect their food muoh more quickly, hnsing no children 
to look after. The people were not inclined to do thia, but dnAlly the old woman 
was able to poraiiade them- All the people went off hunting, leaving their children 
liohind with the old woman. The old woman made a deep hole or cleft in the rock 
and put all the children in it* There were a very great number. They are there 
in the rock, but they now turn into locuatfl. The spot is the djuHiif for locuats. 

Locustfi ate an article of food for the natives. To moke them plentiful the 
{jerfonnor pulls at a vine which grows up from the bottom of the djuxbif pine*, 
tajidog o-s he does, so and telling the lomiBts to be plentiful. It b said that by a 
visit to the djurbil and taifciiig to it the people to whom it belonged could enliat 
the aid of locufftfi. If they wanted to steal a woman or kill a man of another horde^ 
they could arrange with the locusts to make &o much noise that any cry for hdp 
from the victim would not Ih? heord^ 

Tlicrc K a legend which ejrphtms the origin of the djmMi for a largo species of 
tKard, probably Varanim, called ,vnnK(f, or djiru}/ 

In the Bndjeram then? was once a {good-looking man) witfi hb* uncle 

(ihtua^) who woH a iiyinihtoi (little old man}. They hunted the gonna 
The old roan Sent tlie young man out to hunt for guana. In those days, 

there was a very big goaua which came from the Logan River and was traveUmg 
tbrougb the countiyH, The old man knew about tliLd big gaanu. The young man 
killed fiomll lizardst but his unde told him that they were no good and he must 
trdl the big one. They followed up the tracks of the big lir^ird. Finally they came 
[tear to where the big goona had stopped to camp up a tree in the mountairL .411 
the birds o! the country kiid come round the lizard and were fluttering about. The 
old saw the birds and knew the lizard wits there. He told his nephew to go 
over and kill the lizard. The young man went ofl and found a amall lizard and 
kiUm] that. When he returned with it, hia imck won very angry and sent him 
M gftjii to kill the big one. The yoimg man went, hat ho saw that the lizoid wan too 
big for him to kiU. Ho returned to hia undo and fiaid, That hig lizard h* too big. 
It Iff no good to try to kUl him. It is better to leave hin^ alone,” Then the old 
man went hlmsell. When be opprouchod the lizard it made ready to swallow him 
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topetiwT lit th(< jilBce now knowR aw The Gicn. The nephew had a big kiingnj^ni^r 
{mufidoifl ami one ilav he pm up hk nr-t. He told the old woman lo ro and k-nt 
up tlw kangaroo ity shouh'ng, and so to drive them into the net while he stood by 
to kill them when they wer^i ontanglecl in the net, She refused to go, and said 
that aliu would stand by the net. So the nephew had to go to drive up thi^ kangiirocH, 
while the old wcrnian stood by the net with a boomerang {har^nl When the 
nephew Imd gone to drive the kangaroo, one vety big old^man kaogarmi got up nod 
went towmoi# the net nod got entangled in it. The old woman tried to kUl him, 
but she W 03 not strong enough, and an the kanganio struggled she also got entangled 
in the net. Then the kangaroo carried away the net with the okJ woman in it. 
be travelled be soon got timl, and every now and then he Kad to rust. At eaeh 
spot where ho rcated a swamp mw formal, and the swainpa are then, to this day. 
Finally be stopped altogether at li^nnfmbal. where the water hole now la. The 
kangaroo, the net. and the old woman are in the water. The nephew returaoii 
to where he Had placed the net. and found the net and the old woman gone. He 
saw the tracks of the big kangaroo. Hr fallowed the tracks, Wli^a he came to 
the water^hole nt BaimnM he epokc to his aunt. She told him that she was 
finished, and that be should leave her. Ho nefuniKl to The Glen, Then he staftfni 
collecting and eating wattl.gmbs As he moved about the cln^ 

wherever be ramped a swamp was formed, and these swamps still eiiat. He 
reached the spot called and latnped there. He ato too manv grabs Hia 

head ached. He rolled about on the ground, and oa ho did so a wateUole formed 
and in that ho remained. He is atiU there. 


At HauuuaM. which i> a wwter-hde within the tawnahip of Woodonboos rite* 
for the multiphcafion of kongareo* can bo performed. One or more of the per- 
onnen. d.v™ into the pool. «nd n, I nndetstnnd my informnnte. rtim np the wnter 
ft .* sud thnt he coiild *ee the fcsnswoo and the old woomb. During the rite tin- 
performer telt. to the wnter, enying tlmt he wnnte the knngnmo, to be ptmtiful' 
«nd possibly mentioning places wheie he wishes them to sppeer in numhers. 

The nte tor the meresse of the edible grub djiiiem »„ periotmed at the poot 
hating tliat n™c. The performer dive* info the pool and britH * up mud from 
the bottom, f hi* mud he throw* against certain gum tmes wUch stand besde the 
pool. One man .nay do this alone, or two or more nmy earty out the rite together 

The ^otmer t;^ to the water, telling it to make the grubs plentifol. X rite 
HI performed m w'lntcj, * 


TheJ,aA.f for iosdjMr nal„, bear) is on the range* betwn-n Unumgare and 
Wenlmag and eoa^te of a hole ia the roefc. but without water. The story is 
that m the flWjerom the being* of that lime aero hunting native beam but Juld 

not trad any fat oats. Firat, rbey killed an oU^maii bear W u ^ 

Urn, left him; then they killed a mother Wr nith a vomig'one o„“hertck "lev 
left them also. The old-man hear came to life .gain and wen: 4 iTte: ^ 
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iinJthi?r War liefmn to «M)inc to llfu and rolled: about and turned into stone. 

She is there iti the hole which constitutes the dJurbiL The aliovp is pobablv an 
incomplete vertnou o! the legend. 

The rite lot the increiuse of native bear conabts of throwing small stones into 
the liob. talking the while and telling the hole to send out plentj' of bears* 

The djitrhil for fjiri^ (locust) ui near to the laHt-jnentiniiedj ami is also a bole 
or cleft in the rochs. In the Biidjeratn the people of the phice used to take their 
children with them when tbev went hunting. One day an old woman (ffnViii^an) 
told the people that they should leave all the children for her to take care of, so 
that thev would Iw- able to collect their food much more quickly, having no children 
to look after. The people were not inclined to do this, but fiaaTly the old woman 
wa.K able to persuade them. All the people went off bunting, leaving their children 
behind with the old woman. The old woman made a deep hole or cleft in the rook 
and put all the children in it. There were a very great number* They are there 
ill the rock, but they now turn into locusta. The spot is the djurbil for locusts* 

Locustu are an article of food for the natives. To make them plentiful the 
iJcrformcT pulls at a vine which grows up from the bottom of the djurbil place, 
ndkiDg B 3 he docs so and telUng the locusta to be plentiful. It is oaid that by a 
\'isit to the djurbU and talking to it the people to whom it belonged could enilat 
the aid of locusts. If they wanted to steal a woman or kUl a man of another Lords, 
thev could arrange with the locusts to moke so much noise that any cry for help 
trom the victim would not lie heard* 

There la a legend whkh explains the origin of the djifrbil for a large species of 
iuirdT probably Varanufi* called ijamijl, or djim^ 

In the JJridjcnim there was once a balu^n (good-lookung man) with his uncle 
(jhiuuj) who was a n^mbtirt (little old man). They hunted the goana 
The old man {Kdjwm) Bent the young man out to hunt for goona. In those days 
there was a very big goana w'hich came from the Logan River and wai traveUiug 
t hrough the ^x^untTy* The old luan knew about this big gdsna* The young man 
killed small lizards, but hie uncle told him that they were no good and he must 
kin the big one. They foUovrcd up the tracks oE the big lizard* Kinally they came 
near to where the big goaua had Htopped to tamp up a tree in the mountaiiu Ail 
the birds of the coirntry liad come round the lizard and were ftuttering obaut. The 
old man saw the birda and knew' the lizard was tlitre* He told Lis nephew to go 
nver and kill the lizard* The young man went off and found a small lizard and 
kdlled that, \\Tien he returned with it, hi? undo was ven' angry and Bent him 
ugain to kill the big one. The young man went, but he saw that the lizard was (cki 
hig for him to kill He rctnmed to hU uncle and said, “ That big lizard is too big. 
It b no good to tty to tail him. It b better to leave him uione.^' Then the old 
man went hims elf. he approached the lizard it made ready to swallow him . 


2 D 2 
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The old man it turned to corap and, aa he w^ia aoRry, ho iftartud fighting with his 
nephew. Tho nephew had the heat of tlio light. 

At the spot where the lizard stopped then? Li a ki;ge rook which reprcsenta the 
lizard itself: thia is the djurbii. To increase Lizards of the species, the men of tho 
horde uwd to go and kooek off with a stone tomahawk little pieces of stone described 
to me as being like knobs on the rock. Thev would talk to the rock, tolling thi‘ 
lizards to be plentiful. 


The djmbil for ojMfinnn is s «ater.b„re eslled Dikamgani but often refeiwd to 
M A'BtoS {op^um). Aecoeding to the etstemeui, of the nutim thews is s stone 
“ door " to this *stor-holc. and by opening this for a time nnd talking to the water 
an uastoase of opossums can ho prndueed. T^s rite, like nearly all tJiose for the 
increase of species of food, was always performed in the winter. 

The djnrhif for kahni (honey of the native bee) is a pool in the n«!ighbourhoo.i 
of Unumgare, near which stand two bonbark tree., while in the same spot them ia 
a yellow atone or rock. Tho nwn who wishes to increase bonev takes nind fwim 
the pod mid throw, it at the itonbark tmes. and alws hwmka off snail pieces fmm 
the yellow rock, leaving them lying there. He talks all the time he does this telline 
the bees to go everywUers and boild their eomhs in the tmes, and stumps, and logs" 

The djufbil for jams, or j«a„n (sleep) is of a somewhat different kind twin, 
those deacnlsKl above. The men of the gtoup can go »this spot, mid bv perform- 

mg the rite can send a sort of sleeping-sickness to their enemies in any I'sin ol the 

country. The Legend ib as followfi+-^ 

^ the /fsdjrram there was a infspaa who was looking for awfsmAon (a grub 
tlmt hves m the pme tr«H)«"M. He filled hia net hag (*«,«, ^ 

He camped at a spot near lloant Lindmy. He made a fire, and romned the Zu 

He slept mid slept and did not awdten. He « ^ 

Ir^’ »'“• to«^ to'stoi 

These. I behove am certain small stones. There arc nta. at the ,/,W five stores 
standing upright m a row, hut I do not know what they leprcaenl. 

1/ a mim ™hes to send his eimmie, to shsip he goes to the Jj,MI and with a 
sheet oflmrk Into the ground beside the five standing stones. TUehsdj,™„»tim in his 
sl«p The pirfotoKT then says what he wants, nannng theplaee to which he wit 
the sleep,ng-sicknem to g«. He can wiy ,h.t he wishes it to attack a pe«on o 
psmo^ lor one oe m. n.ghto, nr be can send it«, that hi. enemies simply Wl JJn 
and do not awakeany more. A short time after the rite is performed .here will h^ 
. shower of mm. imd tin. „ the sign rtmt the rite ha, been snecemfnl andlbe deep 
bu« gou« oqt to the enemy. It h vtrv danaenu* Ur ^ 

djurM os he is likely to be attacked Iw tlie deeping..icknMs”*” *” 
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1 woA tolii thftt the mofit importunt of a\\ the of the eountry ncfli" 

WoodEiibonf^ h tluil on tho liUI ejdled Bnnyam hy the tmtives ^l>omc Mountain 
which is conuectcfl with rain, l-nfortrosiitely my blomi^don uboul ilm ia verr 
incampk'te. 

In the Bmijcrnm there was a itnake of the kind caXUsd banyttrtt. He had wioga, 
and flew Irom YnlgUlnir (on the Chirence River Wlow TabuJam) and settled On the 
mountnin called Banyafft^ Althougli the .lH>ing is thus inferred to as a fiiiake^ or 
a» luiving been n anake^ it ts now refenetl to as a icnf^owi, I could not discover 
exactly what tjiis word metins^ but it neeras to be the nnrae of aome sort of sacred 
being connecter] with rain. I am toki that the «mrja«i often nuikes n noUe like 
thunder in the mountain. 1 i any tnember of the Woodenbong bordc is nick this noist* 
ia heafd. Tlie untjo wi is friendly to t ho people olthe horde but dangero ns to atnmgerK. 

Apporentiv in thhv region, where the rainfall is plentiful and well distributed, 
there was not much need for mm^making cereraoiiiefi. The [wiple of Llic hord*» 
could, however, go to this djurifil and talk to the fcnrrowj and rain would come which 
w'ould flood all the ert^eks and valleys. 

1 have some infomuition about djitfini in other parta of the YtikumbU tribe, 
but no complete information about all the djurbit of any other horde. There is a 
djufbii for yaioi) (ddw*)—a very important source of food in former times^t Djutfjahil, 
near Rosobeny Creek. I did not bear of any other djuthii connected a vegetable 
spedea, but Buch ma v well exist, Skuup oI t he more unusual djarhii may l>e mentiemed, 

There ia a djiMnl for hot weather m the mountains near the Richmond 

River. I did not hear of any djnrhil for cold \v**iither in VukumbU country, but 1 
am told that there is such a djurbil lielonging to another tribe at Warwick, in 
Queenslanil, Cold wi*atlier w vnri^f and the place of the djutbil was called U aHy- 
itariiff which the white muii tnmed into Warwick.' 

Then? h a djurbit for wind (bur^n) at a place called BtdtilffiS near Rowibcrry 
Creek- Tho legend is that in the ft rtifui was foil owing a very big iNitidi'^ 

coot which ran into a hole. The man followed the kindicoot Into the hole, and 
travelled along underground until he c;aine to the ptoci:- wtifrc the big wind is shut 
tip imdiT the earth. At the djadnl there is a stone coveruig a hole i il this stone 
b lifted, ft cyclone wriil come, 

I wai told of two or three eontres at which rites for the incrcaise of ebddreu or 
hiibtes (c/jWjajfl.) were perfoTmerl. t)ne is at the pW^e now caJie<] Tadam—native 
Djadjayn ^ another is on the Twlooni Range. The latter is a place where there 
j:irifr ft iiumlwr of trees (spotted gunw).^ When the people to whom tliie djnfbit 

* It may Ur Tioted that a place whciu tVrr w a djHritil may often he TtferrwJ to hy the name 
of the Apeclc^ of which it U A djutbit. Tho* the ’wottr-hob UibimiifAiil, w hteli U * djmrid for tbr^ 
rfpasffum (jhmtli]l, nuiy often Im referred to ■imply m K wtao. 

‘ The otrner of liir eoitulry, at the uf the nstivci, rtefralntHl from cutting down 

or fina-burkiiu; thette wered 
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belongs wish to make plenty of children, one or more of them will go to the spot, 
strip a number of small pieces of bark from the sacred trees and throw them in 
different directions, talking as they do so, and naming the places where they wish the 
children to increase. 

As the Yegera tribe is now almost extinct my information about it is very 
«^ty. I was told, however, by Jack Freeburn. that there were places like the 
djurbil of the Yukumbil, the equivalent term in Yegera being yrrlan. I wiia able 
to identify one spot as the place for increase rites for the black bream. 

In the Kumbaingcri language the equivalent of djurbil is mirrr or mirero, and 
in general the beliefs and practices connected with them are easentiallv similar to 
those of the Yukumbil. But while all my YukumbU informants agr^ that no 
one would perform increase rites at a djurbil, except the members of the horde 
that owned the locality, some of the Kumhaingeri thought that anyone who knew 
how to perform the rite could do it even though the mirera belonged to a horde 
other than his own. It is now so long smee these rites have been performed, or 
even talked about and so long s'mcc the local organixation was completely disrupted 
by the white occupation of the country, that it is impossible to obtain any quite 
certain information on a matter such as this. It is clear, however, that th'ere is a 
very real sense iu which each minra bc-longed to a certain group (horde) and was. 
if not their exclusive possession, at any rate very definitely their property. 

Amongst the mirrra about which I was told, therefore two er three for 
Un^roo, two for opossum, and others for emu. kangaroo rat. dingo, crab, codfish 
perch. o>*ster. and a species of shell-fish. The only vegetable species for which 
I heard of an increase rite is a vine with eiiible fruit colled yir^uru. 

An interesting point with regard to the kangaroo is that m one part of the 
coun^ there ui a place for the increase of old-man kangaroo (hu^u) only, while 
elsewhere and belonging to a different horde there is a ooVera consistmg of two 
uiater-holes. one connected with the female kangaroo (Jiando) and the other with 
the httJe kangaroo of either sex (bfdaro). Tliere are therefore separate increas.- 
rit^ for male kangaroos and for fenialc^s aiul young. The riu* in each case is similar 
hitting the water of the sacred pool and talking to it. 

I heard of a mirera wbm atonm eould be made but did not hear of one (meei- 
fically connected with rain. ^ 

Two nnneual »;«ra are conneeted with two di«..e.: ^non*' a „f 
d^htna or perhap, coliU,; and Mir, apparentlr dy«ntere. Bv performine 
ritei at these .poU. a man could send a visitaUon of the sicknew upin an cnomv 
* ^ wem .„^«I with^aoad;. he wouW trj- ,o think of *,me one of the hor^J 
to wh«h ,t belonged whom he „^t have oSeude.1 m.d who might therefom have 
«nt the ..chnew, and he would then go m.d ask to be parioned for hi. offence and 
cured of his illness. For a cun? he would be taken to m.Vrw , j aL 

him wonid Ulk to the place, eaymg that the Wetim wm. now to get well. A Utth- 
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sunti from tlit? sacrcil jai>ot wmlld be ruhbfd on his I'wwly. After that^ the native* 
cittv, the sickness wuoltl go. At tho ^fr^pMunh' mirrttt it in said that you can always 
hear a noijM.^ liki* a biiUroarer w^Iuin you jzo by at clusk.^ 

The mirora for tiaer-soake and that for the death adder seem tJdofly to have 
hwn used for aendtug thiuv: sJiakoa againnt enemies. A uiaa coufd go to the tiger- 
suako miVrm at and bitting the water lliore, and throwing it in a gi™ 

rlin^tion, imd talking to the water he could dcntl tiger^mak<?3 to kdl his euetnies 
in that quarter. Similarly wit!i the minem for the ailder (&0£/wJ']l* which is a round 
water hoUi on thir top of a mountaun with a ntimbcr of stones apotttnl like the adder 
in the neighbourhood. The perfornu'r thrown some of thise atones into the water, 
and throws water in the direction Ln wlJcb he wishes the snakes to go and attack 
his enemy, 

-Vii unusual in the Kumbaingeri country is one for ghojjts (ffiuwburj. 

near (?oramba.^ The KuralKiiiigerL esplunation of the NJiVera ia that they were 
formed in the luythictil period, hut it Is imjKJssible to obtain the legenda in any 
fulln«». Such fragment* mt I obtained are not of much value. 

Tlie Dangati, Ngamhir, and Ngaku tribcji seem to have bad ivry much the 
aame ctutoms. The remnants am now living together, and I shall therofore deal 
with them together in this account. 

I foujtl not find any word in theM Languages esnctly equivalent in use i« 
iljtirbit or miVera. There are, however, exactly siroilnr sacred spots, and in a num^ 
her of instances the name of the place is formed by adding the stiffis -gaiot or -yotui 
t 4 ) the name of the natural Kpeoies with which it b eoniiwted, as 
im cslible grub), Kt^u^fgaiai honey of the small imtivT? bet}, Fimriyoirti 

(^idn', the white-winged lieej, H'lmirtn’o'i (tci'ra, duck), My cmiuiries. though 
perfunctory, wore sufficient to demonstrate the former existeuei^ in llicse tribea of 
icealked increase ceremoiiiies of the same typo as those described for the trilw 
further north. Thus, m the Ngaku trilw thetv b s spot called JUmjirtnalfUin. 
near Crt»ccnt Head* where increase rites for the jew-fiah can be performefi. 

There is a deep hole in the middle of a s^iamp : the performer thrusts a spear Into 
ibis hole, splashes the water, and talk# to the place, telling the jew-rish to Iw 
plentiful. 

Ill theso three tribes, however, I came upon a new ptnbleni. Hcte every 
individual has a special coiinecticni with some species of animal which is hia h«^/r 
or A person may kill and eat the anminl O’lateil to him, hut when, hp 

dies all hia nearer telativea must abstain Irom eating or touching that particular 
food for a certain period. The period of abstention ia different for diflertrnt epecici* 
of onimalA. The longest ia tlmt for porcupine,* ho that when a man whoso is 

1 TKft wonl WM lucd. by my laJonaaot, btji ft fwTter tmiiBilstkm voiilil perhapo 

ba “ spirit ** ar “ ileniuiu'^ 

* Thu animal called a ponriipinr la Aimtralia br. ol Mu-fw, tlw EtHdon. 
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porcupine {noffai^ dies, all his nearer relatives abstain from porcupine flesh for 
three years.* The period for some foods was much shorter, even as little as three 
or four months. 

An enquiry' as to how the bagnr was acquired elicited the statement that it 
was inherited from the father, but this was modified Inter, and I was told that n 
man gets the htuysr of his father and a woman that of her mother. I was unable 
to verify this by genealogical records, which it was not possible to obtain. It is 
quite certam, I think, that a man always has the same hagttr as his father, but I 
suspect that it is at any rate possible that a woman takes that of her mother’s 
brother. 

The problem that thus presents itself is whether there is any coimection between 
Xhe bogqr and the increase rites. Unfortunately, as these tribes have abandoned 
their own culture for half a century, none except a few of the very- old people know 
what their own is or anything about the increase rites. I could determine 

the iMuysr of only six or seven individuals, and in four insUnces I was able to db- 
rover that the individual belonged to a honlc in which there was a «acr«l spot for 
the increase of the species which was that individuars Tims. Mirrgimmggin, 

the place for the incn'ase of jew-fish, b in the country of John Moselev’s father, 
whose was the jew-fish (J. Mostdey b now [1929] about 75 vears of ago). So 
also Kabuygaini, the place for the increase of the honey of the black bee, is m the 
country of Billy Olton, whose bagfjr b kttbfty. 

The ineuncee »re too few to enable iia to .Itaw any wrtain conclueiot. but they 
.lo the p.»8ibility that a man’, hag,!, i., alway, «,me 

« connected with the horde to whirl, he he-longa, hy rea«a. of the exUtence of a 
place for increa*. rit« for that .^Kciee within the eountiy of the horde ft ha« 
thu. been fa^ible to tn«:e the fonner exiatenee of localized rite, for the increa* of 
natural apeciea through MH) mile, of the coastal »rip of Xew South Wale* ft 
nuy yet ^ p««ible to follow up th«w enquiries for another 1«. nuTe* «,uthw«d 
a. far as Port Stephens, hut from that point »uthward. it is now too late to obtain 
any mformat.on, aa all memory of former native eustom* has entirely dimppeared. 
There arc a few indications that lead me to suspect that a similar cult may very 
well have extemled right through the coastal region of Sew South Waire and iMssibry 
into Victoria. Howitf. imsatiahretorv description „l the totemism of the Yuin 
tribe** 8uggi?#U the powibiUty of aimiUr riU» there. 


.Norihwwn^ beyond the YukumhU. f am satUfied that similar rites existed in 
the Yeger. tnbe. but 1 hare no information about the Ujmidai. formeriy around 
B™l«nr and now pr^itally extinct. The fact that Rev. J. Mathew and other* 
who have de^inbed the Wakka and Kahi rrihe, «.y nothing about any such rit» 


gtrag 


* The food which r«noo< be eolen becauar it u t>w> ■ 

uoe II u the bagnr of • deceaaed leUtion ia called 


* .Volirr TrUxa of Somik-Eaal Aaatmlio, p. 1 33 . 
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I'annot be t&keu as ewdence that they dkl not exist; nor may wc assume that there 
were not similar rites amonicst the Ramilami and other tribes with matrilineal 
foteraiam in the interior of Xew South Wale*. If, however, there is a continuous 
(Listribution of this cult from the east coast to the centre of the continent, the con¬ 
nection is most likely to be through Western Queensland. 

The charucteristica of the cult of these coastal tribes nuiy be enumerated us 
follows. The sacred spots* at which incrca-se rite* are performed arc marked by 
the presence of a water-hole, some peculiiir feature of rock or stone, or by trees. .A 
majority have a water-hole. Only very few have sacred trees without cither a 
water-hole or some rock formation. Amongst the sacred stones there are some which 
are saiii by the natives to resemble in aha|K* the species with which they are con¬ 
nected. Thus, at U’aw/;V»Hirera (xrnndji = dog), near Coramba, there i» a rock 
which is .said to liave the shape of a bitch. At H iroyoiai (tnra = duck), near 
Oolombatti, there are stones shape<l like ducks. In a number of instances I was able 
to aatisfy myself that the animal or other natural species is. or formerly was, actually 
abumlant in the neighbourhood of the spot where the rite for its increase was per¬ 
formed. Throughout this region the pi*rforraera of the increase rites do not paint 
themselves or put on any special decorations, nor «lo they dance or sing as part of 
the rite.* The performer talks all the time he is carrying out the rite, but there arc 
no set formulas (spells of prayer) that he rept^ats. He just tells the animal, or 
whatever it may be, to l»ecome plentiful, and mentions special places where it is 
to become abundant. The rites them-selves are very simple In form—splashing 
water, throwing stones or mud, knocking fragments off a rock, and so on. In 
describing the rites to me in Danguti two words were repeatedly iumkI as descriptive 
of the rites themselves: one. ffiretferin, seems to mean to poke or to stir up; the 
other, tha^gin, means to catch hold of n thing, therefore to get or obtain. 

Throughout this area there is apparently a legend in connection with each of 
the places at which increase rites can be |x?rforme<i, and such legends all refer to 

‘ There sn*. of couise, many other Mierrtl •poU that «tr not inrrrsar erntm. Thus in the 
Dangati and nrighlKiuring tribe* there arc many aacwi «poU. called ahicb women and 

uninitiated Imya are not allowed to approach. Wlien a youth wa* lieini: initiated he was taken 
to #000? of thewe ipoU by the medicine-men. and wae often comprllrd to apend a nijtht alone at 
«oroe of them. .MwUcine-men also obtainwl majtloal power by epending a ni«tht aloiu* at a 
n4m6i. A night tpent at $uch a upcrt waa expecUsl to provide an “ estperience.” Thu*, ont* 
limn told me bow at one auch apot be ha<l lain motionlraa in the dark while be felt a anake 
rrawling all over him. These “ experience* " haw a good deal in common with the ** vimona ” 
nf the American Indiana. The adm^t are evntrea of magical power. tHher aarred apoU are 
»o,appanmtly, merely aa tiring connected with the ro^'tholopy, ITie whole aubject of the 
relation in ritual and m.^i-h between the aocial irmupa (tribe or bonle) and ita territory nreda 
invcatigation. 

• In all llicee iribea there are aonp* which have magical rlHcacy. .lack Larrigo. Kumbaingeri. 
of Maclean. »ang me aoni&t, auch aa one for m a k i ng the mullet come into aballow water, and 
another for making a kangaroo atop rtill or move slowly when being tracked by the 
hunter. 
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the tnythicol nt the beginning of the wnriil un fl to the beings who llnni 
existed. 

The question now Rnfies whether \vc are to call this cult a fotm of totemism or 
not. It is. of course, largely a tnatter of mere vrotdsi, hut terminology can anti 
does affect our thinking, aitsietint! or obstructmp it tti the emo may bo, M wu 
rafu« to regard the VukumbU increase rites as a form of tuteinism. then we must 
also tefojse to apply that term to what 1 have some years iigo described as toteminm 
in the tribes of Western Austmlla.i ami it vrill then be Imnlly ^liafnctory tu con¬ 
tinue to speak of totemisin in the Aranclo tribe. 

Whether we call it totemwm or not, the iraportunf matter is to recognize the 
eriatejioe in vridely diatant parts of Australia of a cult which, tboiigh it may van- 

ta aorae raspecta in different rejnona, is in its easedtials the same throughout. Titc 
essential features are i — 

(!) The aescxiiatiaii p( curtain epote, very nomniDnly markcJ hy a -irater-holc. 
sometimea by uomir iiatarsl fcatate of rock or atone, occaskmaily by 
eome nrtiBcbil orranf-ement of stone,, with partfcuUr natunl epleriee. 
that gpecics being veiy frequently specially nliundant m the neighbour- 
hood of the 5pot associated with it. 

(2) The eartcnce of a eystem of ritea performel at eqch spots tor the incteaso 

of the natural species with which the spot is connected, 

(3) The exwtence of a system of myths eonnwting these sacred .spots with the 

ucrivities of rnythictti beings. 

Kemenibering the .\iietr»Imn system of land ownemhip l.v email horde* we 
thus get as tho eaeentiel of this ineresw cult an aaaoeiation of four things 
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Thcn> ts tt cult conforming to tliU geiiBral piittem hi IVcatmi AujJtnilni 
(Korlora, TniaindjL etc.), in Centml Auslraliii (Aranda, Dieri^ etc.), in Kortli 

Australia, ami on thp cast coa^t of tbo continent fYukumbtl* Baugati). 

Although the cult everywhere eon forma to this gencnil puttem there are 

variations in iiifierent ports. Thus there are difference* in ritual idiom- The 

talking that b so marked a feature in New South Wales is almost ubsent in 
Western Aufitruliu imd apparentlr ia Central Atistnilia. On the other hand, 
the u^c of hloaul in the increase rihirs is fnsciucnt in Central AtistmUui but. 
apparently abaent in Nftw South Wales. There nre similnt differences of idiom 
in the mnhs. Yet there arc also striking aimihiritiei in detail over wide are&s. 
Thus, thero am mcTcase centres for chihlren or hahie?) m Western Austraiiiij Ui 
iVntral AtistraJia. in North Quccniilaml, and in New South W'alea. So also 
there are increase centrea for hot weather nnd cold wpalher m W'estem 
Australia and In New South Wales. 

In Central Australia the cult is associated with, and mcKliffcd by, a syate-m of 
kdiefs concerning reincarnation, w'hilc there is no evidence of this in WTesteni 
Australia, in North Quceaslond, or in New South Wales. 

In tlie pa.st many discusaiooa of Australian totemism liave been vitiated by 
the fact that the only totemic system about which full infoimAtioii was avoilAble 
was tliot of the Arandu. It was not possible to see that system in its proper per¬ 
spective, through Uek of information about the test of AuMralia. W'o can non 
flee that the Aranda increase rites (iwiirAii^nio) ate a special and somewhat ttbnormal 
variety of a widfsiprcad institution, in the normal form, as we Iiave seen, each 
increase Centro belongs to (is the possession of) a smaJl patrilineal group which owns 
the country in which that centre is. It is therefore usually the members of this 
patrilimal group who pedonn the TncreaBe ritea. This is so in Wf^tcni Anatraha* 
in the YuknmbQ of New' South W'olcs. in Capo Y’orh Peninsula, and uppiiFently in 
the Died. The Aranda eyitcm ia abnormal, in that the LncrfeOflc rites are performed 
by persons who icincaraatc certain aTicestora, irreepwtive of their toemherflbip of 
imy horde. 

But it is possible to show that even in the ^Vnmdu tribe tlw association 
lietwcvn an increase centre and the horric that owrna it still exista. It seems 
that there are patrilineal boides in the Aranda tribe, aa obewhen:, and 
that, the male members of a horde, all or neatly all. lidong to one patrilineal 
moietv (consisting of two of the seoliims or four of the Aub-^ctionn). It 
&ei;ms also that in the country of a horde tllcro ate normally several inrrea«? 
centres for different natural apecicfl* Since the people of a horde spi^nd a gooii 
deal of their time in their own coimtry, or rather did so before they came 
under white influence, a fair proportion of the cbihlroii would be conceiveci 
in that country and w’ould therefore Iselong to one or other of the toteJn centres 
within it. 
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This explajQS bow it com os iibout that the great majorify of imv one tot'Om 
l>elong to one moiety of the tribe.' It aLjo miggeste an expfanatbti of the fact that 
the headman of a totemic must f>eiong to the moiety with wliieh the totem 

-•eDtre is associated. It seems likely that thb may really result from a rule that 
a man cannot act im headman (inkatu) in a totem group unless he Iwlongs to the 
horde or local group in whose cauntry tUe totcm-centrc Uea. 

It would scorn that the real nature of Arantk totemifim hiis been ohscuretl, 
iind that what we really have there is as follows;— 

(IJ A telation of a certain horde-I'.e. a patrilmeal local group (which is itself 
associated with one of the patrilineol moieties, to which the majority of 
its members belong}—with a certain number of totem.centres (which tic 
within the tcrritori' of the horde}, and therefore with the rmtlbical Iwings 
eonniicfciJ with those tot^em.centres. 

(2) A apeciDl relation lictween the mdividual and one special totem-centre near 
which he was conceived* which might or might not be in his own horde, 
and between the individual and a pariiculnr mytiucal l^ing of which he 
is in some sense a rcincaniation or an emanation. 

The examinatian of the distribution ol increase ceremoniis ahowB tliat fll 



ol the centre of the continent. The recognition of this cimblea us to view the Aranda 
svstem in propr jicrepoctlvc in rebtbu to AiatraliRn culture us a whole. 



,«* . ' --uxpi.i vi.ije;rB 4tF tllC? 

other. A moie eorople* eloesificalipn is lounJ in Buck trilws as the Yualai where 
earl, tnoietj- u raWivIcied into etana; aoJ the nataml speeiea betonKinR'to the 
luoMJty are similarly subiliviilnl, some hidongiing to each cliuj.^ 

Where there aw. four aection*,« we finj in »o,ne „«iot« ile,t a certain number 
of natural specica ate reaawlM aa WoBinnK to eael, action, Thi. i... 



if it is to be SO called, is widely distributed. 


* Sjwcfipr uid (Htlrfl. Tkr AnnOi, ji, 7 S. 

“ Parker/TV k'lnoJUdyr TnV, p, is, 

* S use the term " BairtioQ " for what bw- v man OfauU^ 

* Hoth bt lirtvnfjf nf tJn .ta^rafian -VfiMrbBie r«l. till. 


V nin« bwa ealbd - cW«.' 
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In the Yukumbil tribe, there is a classification of natural species as belonging 
to the four sections of the community. It is diflficult to obtain now anything like 
a complete ac^unt of this classification, so that the following table only gives the 
classification of a few specia which my informants were able to recall during a 
short discussion of the subject.* 


« 

Deroain. 

Barapg. 

Bandjur. 

Banda., 

kuruman 

^kangaroo 

tu^gom 
$ kangaroo 

I 

tandur | 

(block) 1 

wallaroo 

garain 

«(g«y) 

wallaroo 



bulubag 
? rock-wallaby 

moyotfi 

d rock-wallaby 



kumag 
^ fodimAan 

kiraham 
d padimelan 

mthan 

caglehawk 

imi^N 

crow 

kagun 

laughing 

jackass 

veurgulum 

magpie 

wo^fi 

scrub'turkey 


jnnandjurgw 
ia small bird 

plain turkey 

yurin 

emu 




gagam 

dingo 


bandjur 
native bear 

1 

yaPHji 

goona 


htinin 

porcupine 

bilifj 

bat 


• To make thb table elei^ it ie necrMiiry to note the arrangement of tho aectiooe. Each 
eectioo-name ^ a maacuUne and a feminine form, the latter formed by the feminine euffix 
.^a or •an. 

Davai» » Baroy 

(i>tMoia0aa) (B^yfoa) 

Bandjur » Banda 

(Anuf/wma) (Boadayaa) 


Thia diagram reads:— 

Dbroais marries Bara]jgan childitm 
Ruup ,• Demaoioas m 

BAXD.nnt M Bamdagan 

Bahda m Bandjnran », 


Bavda and Bandagam.^ 
BASPJVm and Bandjnraa. 
Basa^ and Bargagan, 
Dsboais ami iMroaingom, 
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h inay be odied that uoimab of the kangaroo kind are tteatwl differentlc 
from otbeis. Than the male kangaroo i» roUe.1 birunmn nnd ia Deroain while the 
^0 I^roo. by a different name. b,™,*,,,. j. Baraagan. Sima„ij, 

with rach ammals aa the mtlkroo. padimdan, and wallaiy. When the male .nio..l 
IB in the one srotion the femaie is in the section with which the firat inteimamea. 
-Wngat the biids. two speti™ were spoken of as it ihev were tcminine. The 

nMlhmlt^thresontheedgwot swamps. waacaUed ttindinran, not BandlT 
It may also ho noted that the narive bear (W>r) seems to give its mtme to 
or clmre it» name from, tlie soctioq to which it bdonj» ' 

There is no prohibition in the Ytiknmbil tribe agaimo eatitre the animals 

belonging to OH f iS OKj] Bection, " 

So far « I could determine, there waa no iatemlation between this classifies, 
tion of natmal «p«.e« under the four sections and the svrtem of local ^nase 

( hich rt IB now too late to cany out) might ha ve revealed »me connection 

I waa unable Wev any evidence of similar classification in the Knm 

'c n'T'-“ “ 

eertam evidence of the former non.esi.tence of any cost™ 

Axv: we to call thw cUesLlltuition of natuml species fh f 

the kinship organization totemisnj. or shall we refuse to ' t ^1 ^ " 
term ! It does not perhaps matter ^ 

a eonsiderahle number of Australian trihra suci, clasXtrioM ■“ 

part of the whole sratem of rebtions fetween 

ritual and mtdh. nature as expressed in 

These tribes of New aoutl. Wnl« dso provide n* will.__ , . 

been called sex-totemism. In the Ynkumba uihes the bat t 

men, and the night-hawk (mwoc^nS, or irnyrm™™!!) beL'^’t^ "'^''*' *" 

If any women IdUed a hat there wonid be a fight betXn the m^^ T 
and. vice vena, if the men were nnnoved with the wo . = 

hawk and there would he a fight. ’ 

ir«i.«ior.j; Yegera, yfrfienfj) waa the repttLtetive of the 2 

species of woodpecker (Knmbaingeri. myi,. ; Yegera “ 

repreaentoiivp of women. There is a legend tliuMt wn.T^ tW was the 

women how to climb trees. The hsl i« dracribed as being™ dever 

magic.' A native pointed out to me that the hat ami (I, . x . *“ 

eomman that thry both live in holes in the trees. have tliia in 

' A moaii^ttk»ai*de«trilH«lia bl«kfftUow*i Entiij-h . « 

U sppliii-d to A cfjitTbiT or it » » "■ tili»¥i*r “ plue^ * JWljratirt 


A. R, BaiicuFFK-Brown,—’AV w TtMemirm m En^rm Australia. 4t5 


Father Schinidt sulccta thU j>ex-totemifim ua i-lianictcr^ic of one of the culttoe- 
ritnLtJi Into which bu «eoks to nnuiyae AuistTahan culture. It would be very unsafe 
to assume, however, a? Father SchmJdt seenia to do, that this iustJtutioD is couhned 
to the south-east corner of the continent. When it is definitely looked for it may 
quite possibly be dioeovenKl elaewhurt;. Moreover, even if sex^totemii^m does not 
esciot there, wc still fiml a very definite connection Iwtwecn the but and the male 
sex in the extreme north-west of the continent. 

This little strip of New South Wales coairt therefore affords us examples of 
localized increase rites, of ebuisification of nnimab under the sections, and of sex- 
totembm, all three of which are wblesprcad institutions in Auatralia. In additiort 
it idves the txtffuf of the Dan;iruti tribe, a form of *' totemtsm '' which has not 
lieen recorded iHjfortf. 

f suppose titere i& no subject that bos received more attention in anthiopo- 
Eo^ieal literature thou Australian tolemifim, and yet it seems that wi; ate still vet)' 
far from havinc any real tmrleiutandinj;; of that inaritutiou, of tta meaning and 
function. One rcasou for this luis been the scantiness of our information. This 
will be reiuL'^lLeil to some extent by the researches now being carried out by the 
Austmlian National Kesearcli Council. Bot H must be remembered that these 
researches r an now wvrr only a part of the continent. There arc many tribes 
which it would have been fxjssihle to study twcuty or even ten years ago that are 
now for ever lost to us, all memory of tiicir former customs having gone. 

But 1 lielieve that another reason for the failure to comprehend totemisin has 
I wen tlue to the method of approaching the problem. We shall reach an under¬ 
standing of tcitetnkm only when we have a witisfantorj- theory of the much wider 
problem of the relarion bi rittiul and m}^]i between man and nature in the less 
developed societies. This needs t» be studied In nou-totemic peoples as well os \n 
lotemic societies.^ And it iiecessartl}" involves a general theory of the social function 
of ritual and myth. 


^ Browiu Tic .-tpyJawan lAmtier*. ch. V uid n. 
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AN AUiiTRALOLD SKULL FROAI THK CAPE FLOATS. 

[Wrru Pl.^tes XXXI-XXSIIL] 

By Profe&ior M. H. Bhesnan* M.A,^ M,B.. F.R.C.8-E,» F.R.S.S,Af. 

From th/c AiMUrmy Drywrtwrii/^ VniwT^ty nj Cnpdoxtn, 

The antiijuity <i{ fn»n Id Europe hue not beeu tlefimtoly eatabUeiiwl, Ood H scqUKDrf 
of huiimu types and associated cultures has been traced from very remote to recent 
times. There is abundant archs»>logicaL evidence that South /Urica has also been 
for a vetj Long time the scene of humuii Hctirity, inusmueb ns u series of palsoo- 
iHbio cultures^ eompamble in type to Oiose of Europe, have been discof\'cred over 
a widesprenil area, sHbougb ito far no ejcnct geological time'Senle has been biid 
down for tbem* Nor do we know much of the men wlio made these stone imple¬ 
ments, smoe tbe STirioiw imnrnn foawil iinila have had hardly any correlation with 
the different eultureg. 

Evidence, however, is accumulating that tn South Africa there has been 
a sef|iienet> of human types, ranging from the roost primitive fossil fonus 
ttirougli more advanced types to ouur present aborigines, and there ie a 
prospect of associating them with the wcLl-establudied sequence of cultures. 
There can Ijo no doobt that this sequence of men and of their ihandiwork haa 
ail important bearing on Kiiropi^nn arclieeology, and the fact that tliu primitive 
typos and cultures have sutv'ived into modem times brings the prehistono 
problems u1of»‘r to lut. It l>eeomes meumWnt on m therefore to examinr every 
doeiiment that seems to bear on these rebtionski|)S^ even if its age L not 
obviously great. 

In a recent paper on the yeilow-skitmed races of South Africa, Broom (IJ 
ifferred to ct»rtain Australoid traits that he detected in a group of Kormmn okiilb, 
and lie dcscribe<i definite Aust.mloirl features in a skull found at Bayville, near 
Port Eljjialtt'th, postulating the ptespiice at one time of an Australoid race in 
South Africa, Sabwiiuently^ Allen (2), i*‘orking in colhilioration with Professor 
Dnrt. described a akiili Irom l^tistkmAl, Cape Province, about 76 miles west of Port 
EHiyjtlietU, which gave indicatiomt in the same direction. 

It muHt be admitletl, however, that although there is this evidence of an 
Australoid strain in n limiteil number of South African skulb, which is explicable 
if we ndinit Bhodeeinj] rmiu into the South African prehistoric pecltgreo. the verv 
VOL, ux, 2 £ 
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M. U. Aiiittruioid Shdiffmn iht fuftr ftofs. 


noteworthy nliBcace nf Ansltalold nliaractern (rom uiir i-sifflinfj liiaki^n oni' 
h(!8itatc, to quote Dr. Broomes “ tn airnk ui ii ^ath Airitpn Australoid 

race, iM?{ore one is in it position tff fWirer thr 

Enrly this year ihv author tins rortunflte in finding fiknll tlmt gives further 
jiistj&ratkin for Dr. Brooni'E thfsU, injisuiurh rs it fulfiis must of the eonditiuiiH 
lnipos(Kl by the terra hoim atudraloidnas ttfrimaUA, It should W ejcpbinofl at oncie 
that ill using this tcmi, wlibit nmy or may not be the most ftpjjroprbte but wlueh 
has now into use, one is not pnsclieatmg eomi>h'te identity with the Australbn 
obongimil, luu in merely ntn'ssiiig nfliiiiries in Lis direction. In wililition to tlun 
Uiikiige there are ven^ .lefiiulo iiflinities to the Caik-y fliil, Bnii, Brunn ^oup in 

EiirnjHV which add to the importamie of the Ijeaririga of thin skull on human 
ttUf'eatry, 


Tlie skull was found in n mtud qunrn' near Capetown on the tiape Fkts u 
low-lymg isthmus jimt ahme seadevd uniting what b known the Capo Peninsula 
to the mflsnUnd, nnd from the Allautic to the Indian (kcan (PL XXXI 

Fie. II n ™ associated with a niimkr nf rtone iinplemouts ini luding oomJ 

veiy unufiuttl types, which Mr. A. J, If. Boodwin. .M.A., has kindly disicribcd in a 
separate paper {ttv p. 429), 


DfcsrRiTTfox or Tine Sitk. 

Y<.una D..V, g™) ^ougi. 

«te. ,md l,« .l™nb<si It ,n tU. foUowiug wor<ls: “Tho uu.in qunrnr is s wiU. 

oiKsvsnOB roaring in it. part to n dspih of oboot 14 Wt. Tho v.tti™] 

.Mtion pjtpo«.il along the- sid«i of this ewavntinu .how. «„ tk- top 3 f»t of Ugk 

colon,cJ sand, beneath whirl, them i, evidroc,. of on ol,l land snrfac.-,. l.rLn 

Inyor grailu.ting downwnrds again into liglii-clound sand (sc ]-t XXXI 

^, 5) The sand under tk- land .bows „ ronsblcwblo a.nJn^t'of 

stattfini^n. but pin.vs thnto i, most dUtinct diagoin.1 bcldkg iudi.nrting 

tbnt the stratification n, dun to wuid ikpositTou and not to water (,c PI \X_X 1 
Fig. 3), V . a 

■‘The sand pins. Irani the surface down to the dtHitwnt pm of thiraacsvntion 
arc nil rouiidwl, iiidtcativc of it windslrift origiii for tint wbok of it 

■■ It, tlic ilnrk Inty raprasentiog the old laud snrfscc n cnsidcrablc ntnount of 
^d « cloned into for«s..rats mnlulos dne to ooraontatlon hr iron bydroridc 
Tins ccutcnfation was obviously <Inr to capilUry ri*. „f (he g™„<i 

ovaporatioo. with conscqinrat deporft™ of the dissolved mineral contcnl at or 
near the &airm;c. 

When the q,^ was firat vkllcl ouraerons {ragmenta of tlio stnll knns etc 
wvra found on the top of o heap of fnrao.rato nralnles. iraplcraent.,' Itt 
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which had been infte<r out to purify the saml for building piirjioM^i, (Miicr 
pieces of bone, teeth, and miplenicntt^ were found acatteretf over the floor of the 
quarry. 

After the ftacmciit>> of tliu skuH liutl been pieced together, it bucame obvitma, 
especially from the outer fiugment of the brow ridge and front the ]sTg;e size of the 
teeth, that an unuauiJ type of skull had been uuefirtlied. Although muoy, hut 
not all, of the implimezits were such us one usually tiRsociat^si with the BusliiuAn, 
here was a tyi^ of skull with hardly any Bushman chorndters whatso^ 
ever* 

Accordingly a seaLTch for lurthce fragments was inistitutcdj and with the help 
of u few volunlcera a considemhle quuntity of sand was sifted through a line-meshed 
sieve. This wsa like looking for tiu? proverbbi “ needle in a bay'Stack," but we 
were rewarded by hnding almost the whole of the brow ridge of one side, two 
temporal bones, the chin parts of the mandibkq and a Itmur. 

hragmedts of another skull, probably of a different typo, have also boon fonndi 
but they are inanfficient for a satufuclory reconstruction. Tlie cmnial parts of this 
aecojid skull are cicowlingly thiek, and tile ahape of the lesser and greater wing of 
one side of the sphenoidal bone betokens an I'sceedingly htiihII temporal pole 
to Ids brain. Fragments of limb-bones, belonging to at least, three different 
iiKlividuols^ and some of them of the ordinary Bushmau type, have abo been 
found. 

The stone implements were found in the heaps of ferro'crcte nodules rimioved 
by the conimerrial process of sifting the sand; tuany acre also found scattered 
over i hi"^ Hwjr of the fjiiany; a lew were fuuin.1 in aitif on the old land surface. The 
reddish tint of the Ihuics suggests that they must have Iwii lying in coutnet with 
the brown layer of this old surface, and this is the ptoaition oscrilicd to them 
by the quarry master. The fact that there are tio surface implements to 
be found in the neighliourhoofl (if the quarry also (^u|iport3 the view that the 
stone implements and bones were related to the old Lind surface before they 
were disturbed and rvvcoled by the Mcavarioti. 


DEHCRimO.N or THE SEtTEL. 

The cranium is almost romplotc, and wben^ any port is wanting on one iddc it 
is represented on the other aide, so that any Tcstomtion applied to it docs not affect 
the measurements or ranchisioiis to any appreciable e.vtenl. The ftice is represented 
by one maxilLa, and by the liody of the mandible. The absence of the nusul bones 
and of the sygomatic (malar), hones has seriously anpoiicd the value of the facial 
region, and the reconstruction applied to it is to Iw regarded aa ptD\'isional, pending 
the recovery of other fragments, which may yet turn up. The tocth, hj'H the palate, 

2 E 2 


nnExsAjft— jitt j4rtit(retf^'d *SjhiW jfrom /Ac fl/jpe Fla/tt^ 

and the fty/npAyfi^ www^i (ciiin) have, Imwi'veT, vnJmiLle cUta n*gitnimg the 
face. The skull, as recoiiBtructed, is sJiowii in the Acedtopanying pliotogniphs and 
drawing (PLs. XXXll aud XXXUJ, and Text-fig. IJ 



t 1 3 i M. 


no. L- 


■MorjMMnijr (nuuicnuit) oiuwno or tni tins njw mou.. uMnrn. o 
THE rBAxiroicr plasu. (y f j uriksted tt 


The Crantum. 

ilr. 1. Zu-ve, B.A., has irabmin«l the tranitmi to the detailed uietJnxJ of 
ftLalpio do.i«d by Schwolb* for tlio *h«Jy of |„„„^ ^ 

Berry ood Robertoon oo Ta«n,»niai. no,I Anstrnliuo cranin. nn,( by aionu- (31 ..’n 
Bunhnmn cimuii. In tbU inviwtiiBitlon the vnrioun choob. nren, noglB, ote 
tbe ctaiuuni ore meanurwl on n dioptogrnpbie Jrewing of the «kun’. Tbe followine 
nre hu resnlU. nnil for eompitruon reference dioiUd be made to ibe data for ntfr 
historic and mdern erenin ™lleeted by tbe above .„,hor*, .n.) contnin«I in Sloree'a 
paper, 

1. Glabella-in ion lengili ., 

2 . Calvarial height.. 

3. ('aK'rHtiI bci^t mdex ,, 

4. Maximum breadtii 


»o i87‘75 mm. 

-* 37-75 aim . 

&2'0(5 

^ tuiD. 
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6, Oo^lvorial hright-breadth index 

G, Hidt tbe fiuxiJ of glaboUH-Joioti length + bi>>fldth » * * 

7 . Calvanul height^(glabella-mion. length -|- bteadtb) UMles 

8, Dtstatice of taivariol hdght fwt-point fiom gbheUa 

9. Calvarial height foot-point positional index .. 
bX Frontal angle 

11, Bregma angle .. ,» 

12, Distance ol bregma foot-point from giabcllii 
Bipgimi foot-point positional index *. 

14, Length of frontal am 

15. Length of frontal ebord . , 

16- Cutvature itidox of os fiontnle ^ - * 

17, Angle of frontal curvature 

18. Length of chord of glalkdlar part nf frontal », , * 

1B. length ol chord of cerebral part of frontal , , »* 

2i>i Glal)ollar-eerebral ehor*! index 

31, length of parietal arc . * - * ^ •» ♦ - 

22. Length of parietal chord 

2^1. Cur\'atnrii index of os parietale 

24, Angle of porietal curvature 

25, Partctal-frontal arc index 

26, LamlKla angle . , - ^ -. * * 

37, Oplatliiouic angle , - . * * - - * ♦ ‘ 


73*50 

160*39 mm, 
liO-95 

lODOU turn, 
53-79 
79*75 deg. 
50-40 deg. 
56*13 mm, 
30-90 

122-(X) mm. 
] 11*13 mm. 
91 *06 

147*25 dog* 
33-25 nun. 
64’lHt mill. 
3D-16 

122*50 mm. 
H6*63 mm. 
95*20 

140 -00 deg. 
100'40 
76-80 deg* 
37*60 de^ 


When these ^Tilues aro compared with corresponding vnlues for the Bushman 
cranium (3J there !s an almost eomplet* lack of correspondence. Oil tin- other 
hand^ when compared with corresponding meaauremtiuta taken from the Galley 
Hill. Btux* Btuiiii group and when compared with the s;tme roeoaurementfl foe the 
AiLstroliau^ there is a very close correspondence* 

Again, when these resuita are taken together and given a projwrtioimte 
numexical value by the method devised by Gross (4), and used by Berry, and with 
modifications by Slome {tbuf.}, it ia found that thb Cape Flats afcuU gains 60*8 per 
c-ent, of the available morphologiiail values. This should b^ compared with 3 (* 4 
pi-r cent, gained by Keandcrthal nmn, with 60-4 per cent, gained by the Galley 
Hilh Unix, Bnmii group* with 77-6 per cent, gained by the AujftfuHau, with 80*0 
jsrr cent, gained by the Bunlunanii and with 91 *1 per cant, gained by the Europcaa. 


The SuriwoRBiTAL RtnuBS* 

The promimuice of th** aupmorbita.1 ridges, amounling almoat. to a ttn-us 
orhUttlid, and aaaociatc*! with a pcwt-otbital depreaaioia and a sloping forehead, k 
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M. R. Dkennax .—AustrMdSkullfrotn the Cape Flatty 

'TT ■'““ “"■* it f-m the Bualmuu, 

Zlvt^ "P-™- Although not 

..early „ ,^ve « m NeanUorthnl nun. it U notowortby that tbx« of the Zlnto 

” “"• “" “ “ ■'■-«■ a- 

.1.. -b™. b. XW„U 
Ibid.^ " e""" "“ ‘1’ e—ilb- (>l u. b... Alp. „ 

.1 A. h„. Hbp. “ ‘ •'"• T I- 

It a generally In-ld that there ia Ihrin *• i 
ridges and the size of the iinderliTna frontiil * the Bue of the hroir 

with big ridsM, .„d b-iic vorw. In tl Wng ossociutwl 

one would be justified in sat-iiui that tb *’^**!”' “*"** l“.owledge, therefore, no 
Bather i, it Jore Ifcly. P">~ » primarily due to the sinuses. 

a type with prominent ridges which b.v**k^'**"^ fomheud, that this was 

this individual or in this ra^, by the frontal air^nuIT'''^'^''^ ““avated ehher in 


Thk EyDociu.MAL Cast. 

i™ ”‘Jrz fSiirf.i'”"' ""*• ■~i 11-1 lb. 

o. .xBiib bi.. b, ,t jb.‘rr^ i,"> -I—1. 

from a moilem European skuU. Both casts are ol , i, * “st 

obvious that the frontal region of the brain of the tW FI.“ “ 
the full rounde .1 form distinctive of mixlern man . T k ' T" 
tn.M. ,„ bet. when the frontal Sr «•“- 

that of Rhodesian man it ia found to lx? even m T ^ ^ “ ‘'ompared aritb 

it can justly be termed “ s\candcrthaloifl.»» <‘I>rw»«wl than the hitter, so that 

In iMldiiion to this want of fullneax in tks. i 
depressed area at the upper part of thV^^ |*^utal ne^on there is a wcll-raarketl 

shinra an affinity to Rhoilesian man («). i“n«.on. which again 

the cast, however, reaemWe. the tast of an AurtmlUn ricull’^ ronficumtion of 
Other t}»pe, **** more tluin that of any 

1110 cranial capacity, eaiimatcd by displacinir «afg.r . 

eaMt, IS 1 030 C.C., a figure which is ven» doIL tTfk ^ •^nJocranial 

•boriginal. and which is lower than tliat of Rhod * Australian 

iiiat of Rhmleaian man ( 1 , 30 U c.c.). 
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GeXEIL\L CllAfiACTEm OF THE 8KULL. 

Tlie cmuium huA ttlrcmly Ik.*cu examinitl in coiuidtrrubU* duUtil, but ihcrr ore 
still >i few points to be deolt with. Thus, the crauuil l>oue8 oo* only oi ovemge 
ihirkuras, measuring Irom 5 to U mm. at the &iile oI the iniou and in several other 
regions of the skull. This does nut ndtl to its statiis, rather might it detract from 
it, tawing that in the apes and in Hhodrsian man the skull is only of averoge 
tluekni*tM. 

When one h»okii down on the vault, its shape is ver)* similar to that of the 
Australian. The maximum length is aUnit IDl mm., and the maximum breadth 
about 1.'12 mm., there being a doubt as to whether the gtal)ella lay a little further 
latck than the bmw ridges as in the rectinstruclion or a little further forward, 
and there is a slight amoimt of lateral narrowing due to compression or warping, 
but the effect of these on the results is uudgniheant. The cephalic index is 
Gi)»l, that is to say it U h\"i»erdolichoccphalic. The l«aion-bregma hciglit is 
I2t» mm., so that the height-breadth index is 1)7-7; the supra-auricular height is 
107 mm. 

The face has had to be restored to a very considerable extent, so 
that it con only be treated in a verv* general manner. The face seems to 
be dccidinlly leptoprtMiopic, preM^nting the European rather than the Negro 
proportions. 

The nasal aperture is moderately narrow relative to its height, but ta 
negroid in having a definitely rounded lower liordcr. The jaws are slightly 
prognathous; the palate is narrow and elongat^Hl and luis an elevated vault. 
The mastoitl processes project prominently as in the European and Negro, 
and are totally unlike the short stumpy processes of the Bushman. The 
chin is distinctly promineut as in the Euru{>ran, hut as Bnxiro (7) lias 
Recently |K)intc<l out, this nee<l not lie taken as^ necessarily a modem 
characteristic. 

On the whole it may be concluded that the face represents both 
European and Negro characteristics. The other features of the skull, 
however, and the sumnmding circumstances of the find would seem 
defiuitely to preclude tlie idea that this skull might liavc l>eloivgc<l to 
any lialf-bred product of a fusion iietweeu the European and the Bantu 
races that have come to South Africa in historical times, and w-ho might 
have bei'ii intruded amongst the prehistoric relics os, for example, by u burial. 
\ much more prolmble explanation of the ap{Mirent blend of ohunu^ters of difierent 
Sacca is to Im got hr reganling this Cape Flats indiN'idiial as representing a 
pn-Bushman and pn-Nogro type, fulfdling Sir Aitlmr Keith’s postulate that 
A* we trace the nnct'stry of the .African Negro backwards in time we shall find 
him approaching the conunon ancestor fnim which his and the EuTOpi>an type were 
evolved ” (8). 




JL ft. Drkn.vanv— Amtrultjut Sktdi/nmi thv i'ajK Ftm. 


Dl3NTiTlt>*\, 


1.1. of tU« Capo Flat* *1™!! pteseut i.itenstJiiK ,a.pwiiilly 

w,^ regard to ^e,r cimie.a,.otii,. The Weaty available mcaauremenU are eoatraat,*! 
teei ilTw r*' Buahmaa. baata, atal Australian aWginai 

u 11 f ”■ ““"'“''“"'f* ‘f™ ““Othor little-tnoa-n prebiatorir 

'''■ “ •=«"*id™bl.- depU. iu the floor of 

ave Fish Hock and asociatcd with the Still Bay md..*trv, are ak, included 
in the table a* aflotdmg an extraordinary eontraet in point of sW. The lieuiea for 
be th™ g^ui« of chdle inclndtHl in the tablet .ere dcriveri from ZS of" 
larfte number of teeth by Dtenna.. (it), Sha. .md Campbell (1(1) ^ 

farmed of the avaifabic meatarement. are 

The n Z *•*''“f’t'™' ^™«d the Atatiralian averanc 

b^ Bantu mammam m Sha.-* group of drulU ia nailed or exereded bv atmZ' 

half the m..„rement*. Incidentally, i, ndght be mentfomd .harswt Zdt 

fZ a* idc^ 1^ twTZia: t^*" 

In addrtion, the (frahd k-ngtl,, in a mcsiVdistal direction of the , el . 
molar teeth of the lower law is VI mm ...n- i «< Wie preniolar and 

uorreaponding mcaanrnmcnt*, «-l mm'for J Tl 
and dft.dntm. for Auetralian; JthZh Ze . th 

mesio-distal site in tbg teeth of the Cape Flats man it hi'u ° '“T eunaidembh- 
the individual tectb it U the buccodingual dimension 
c-nlutnctKi 171 sbo, Tliw t» sWn by tbe tiw in ^ t i t ^ 
is indicative at Icaat m tbe moUrB of an uitm 1 ^ 

uunaiderable impotum-e in the fim.LjudkatSiTtrT^**'’''; 

clua skuJL statUB and it'lfitionships of 

the '^:tZTz:: zrr i 

^or the tc.th of Auatmlian aboriinals, iTslZ'Zfi^hr?*" 

hein^ in an entirely diflcrvnt catc^joiy fmtn tliP B f ^ ^ ^ tbis atull nts. 

The teeth of tlu sknU are oni; mZ“ Z. “ T' ‘“'V^ 
f*mg exposed in most of thutn. Thu firat UBi»r r h' '"'T' ***' bowever, 

recovered, ha* foar enapa ; the thme tower ™r'' 

eusp*. .tn X-ray examination ahmv. iha* the^eeth are >1 I T” 7“ 
the second left lower molar Ima a pulp e.vi,,. considerable ^ 

ThK FjiMLrfl. 

rr—z "■ 

s IS.,, a., i. .a,™. ,.a. ..““m 1“* 
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Table 1. 


I'pper J*ir. 

BtMhnuin. 

Bantu. 

AuitnlUn. 

FUu. 

I•‘falh Huelu 

lit Inciior 

il.U. 

• •• 

«*2 

8*9 

9*4 

- 

7*0 


aL. 



7*2 

7*9 

— 

6*5 


Index 


7»-3 

80*2 

84*0 

— 

02 rO 

2iul tndMir 

M.1). 

!•« 

6-7 

7*3 

7*7 

— 

5*4 


B.L. 


6*0 

6 4 

6*9 

— 

6*0 


Inilex 

• • . 

80-« 

87*9 

88*6 

— 

111*1 

Caouk* . 

M.U. 


7-4 

7*7 

8*4 

7*5 

6*6 


aa 


7-7 

8*3 

0*0 

9*5 

7*5 


Index 


imi 

107*7 

107*1 

126*7 

113*0 

lit Ptrroular 

M.D. 

... 

0-7 

7*fi 

7*8 

7*5 

5*2 


B.a 

• •• 

8-6 

9*1 

10*3 

10*5 

7*8 


Index 

• •• 

128*4 

120*7 

132*1 

1441*0 

150*0 

2nil PmiMilar 

MJ). 


6*S 

7*1 

7*3 

7*0 

5*4 


BJx 


8*5 

0*1 

10*1 

10*5 

8*0 


Index 


130*8 

128*9 

140*3 

IflOO 

148*1 

lit Mnlar. 

M.D. 


9*8 

10*3 

11*4 

10*0 

0*0 


B.U 

• •• 

10*6 

11*0 

12*8 

12*5 

11*0 


Index 


108*2 

106*3 

112*3 

125*0 

122*2 

2nd MoUr 

M.D. 

. •• 

9*7 

0*0 

10*0 

— 

9*0 


B.a 


10*7 

11*1 

13*1 

— 

11*2 


Index 

• •e 

110*3 

110*3 

120*2 

— 

124*4 

3nl MoUrf., 

M.D. 

• •• 

8*1 

8*8 

10*0 

— 

6*8 


BJU 

• •• 

10*3 

10*8 

12*3 

•— 

0*0 


Index 

... 

127*2 

123*6 

123*0 

- 

132*4 


Table 11. 


Lower Jaw. 

Buihinan. 

Bantu. 

Auitralion. 

Cape FUti. 

Flah Hock. 

litlncbor 

}LlK 

• •• 

6*0 

4*9 

6*0 


4*3 


au 

V* 

5*2 

5*4 

6*3 

— 

6*0 


Index 


104*0 

110*6 

105*0 

— 

116*3 

2ud Incienr ... 

M.D. 


5*6 

5*8 

6*7 

— 

5*0 


B.a 


5*6 

6*0 

6*6 

— 

60 


Index 

• •• 

100*0 

103*8 

98*5 

— 

120*0 

Canine . 

MJ). 


6*8 

7* 1 

7*6 

7*0 

6*1 


B.a 

• •• 

7*0 

8*0 

8*3 

9*0 

7*4 


Index 

• •• 

102*9 

112*8 

109*2 

128*6 

121*3 

lit Premular 

M.D. 

i.a 

6*9 

7*2 

7*6 

8*0 

5*4 


B.a 

... 

7*5 

8*0 

8*8 

0*0 

7*0 


Inilex 


108*7 

112*0 

115*8 

112*5 

120*0 

2nd Prrmolar ... 

M.D. 

• •• 

7*0 

7*3 

7*7 

7*5 

6*5 


B.U 

• . « 

7*8 

8*2 

8*9 

9*0 

7*4 


Index 


111*4 

112*8 

115*6 

120*0 

134*5 

lit Molar. 

M.D. 


10*8 

11*0 

12*3 

11*8 

10*4 


B.a 


10*1 

10*4 

11*9 

11*8 

10*0 


Index 


93*5 

l>3*7 

96*7 

100*0 

06*2 

2nd Molar 

M.D. 


10*5 

10*6 

12*5 

11*5 

10*3 


B.a 

••• 

10*0 

10*2 

11*7 

12*0 

10*3 


Index 

• ** 

95*2 

9.7*6 

93*6 

104*3 

101*9 

3rd Molar. 

M.D. 

• •• 

9*7 

10*6 

11*0 

11*3 

8*3 


B.U 

#«• 

9*5 

luo 

11*1 

11*5 

9*5 


Index 

aaa 

07*9 

04*0 

03*3 

102*2 

114*5 











































M. R. Auitralmti SkiiU/rmnt^eCaj/e FfalA, 

Iw Inct the liiidm^» it ma in completii hamionv wtU tjic linaiugB an lUe 

akult. 

TiiUH^ it strongly rcBemhlcs the Galley Hill ieoixir, nllhuujjJi it i» miire rahiut 
and eanfiulembly longer. It »)iavrs ihe Ntmv th'grro of upper pbrm<iri». 

low pihiHtering dimenHian*. anr) the shaft expands gmdmllj tomtnh the lower 
eitremity. In thb fomtir the upper phitynierii! index » m ; the piliurtrie index h 
Oil; and the luwer pbtTinetie index m m \ thfl length of tbiv femnt b-iug IUm cms. 
Calcuktwl from the length of the femur hy variotis foimnlit, the stature of tllU 
individunl must huv* l>eeu a}»our 5 feet fj or T inehes. 


6un>tARY A>'D CoSCLC8IOX\ 

The rorogou* paper «>nieii» a Jweription mi,l diK-ussioii of the chametets 
^ the ehull and femur of on imimial human type found in a quam- cm die Cant- 
Flota near fapetown. With thie efcuU were found the remudns of one or two 
totally diflerent radividnal^ probably ordinal,- Bnelmien. A conuiderahte i.umWr 
01 alone .mplemuiiu were aaaociated with the huroan remaina, aud thev preaent 
two qruto different foeicco, » „umW belonging to the ordinary- Buuiunan enW 
or the fale-hen-middeiH” others being mueli more primitive, and a few quh* 
^w to aerrence Neor-by i, SNdlenb»el,, .be type atation of the Sonth Afean 
OWIean-Acdieulean culture; a mile or two awuy are tieb aitea of the Still Buy 
e toe, the Mo.«tenai.,Solutrean indiiatriea of South Africa, to which a niimli- 
of the qua^y .mplemonm Wonged. tVith rheae aurronudiug eireumatancea and In 
to light of to evafenre affomle .1 by the Imnea themaelvea it is diHieuit lo eaeniar 
to eonriuaion that tliia mdividual repreaenta cue of the human Ihdta between 
Moustt^nuu and tnofl^'ni man. 


tiemld M « l'“ "'’f”"™*'?' “■ hU tbunto to Jit. 

^KLmW Me-Maoua who .suggeated a viait to the qnutry and ditmed him to it; to 

Mr. I. /leve, B.A.. lor mvertigating the emuintn; to Mr. A. A. Lumh for photo- 

ITd mTV P 1^'“' 7"‘ '? .‘’’T 

and ilr, P«ttl he is greatly mdelrted for much help with the fllmvel 


Ih&r a.UK.a\(JKWa 

Ml Bmnln. K, "A tioniriluiCHili ta tlm rtdjilnKiirx. «r ilia, VJ1 Lr • 

Aw«." .41 

W .tilea A. e A Repeui on to Aa.tt.leH Calearium (aand Jlittoa.., t.J " 

S^, Jowrn. f/ SruTifr^ toI. ir;n, pij. ^ 

minMPe ^IThi- f^in-jiiBrr of tint Biuhninn I'jth-jiffitiHi ■+ i * 
to a. S,. i ....lyd<e,H,«..wr. toT. " '' 

(<) C W K. S. " i\u S Kuiwrlf*! iVicrnnbfltii.n qf itw rqittivo jk*itkii4» t*' t • 

Typfei Jn tLn EiroloiJMUMy Fmr t-j *>rtjiin Bmlo^iu 


Jcnnml AntkrofialoitieAl Jmtiitmtf^ VoL /JX, IW9. PhU XXXL 



fiQ^ 2^ _pftorsbsofi s-OTj^^a rotjmso td twr Oli» 

uan *«uaFACi{ o;* tab vbrtiuai^ sKcno:? of ms 

qVABHT WAU4< 



3 . _ FKOFESSOS VOUSC IN.JJlCATIJtO TIOE DtAdOKAI. 

BEIrDtSfO OS TWB VERTICAL .iBCTIO?* OF TH* (JITABBS 
WW4- 



no, 1.^_OirSIBBAl. TlBW OF TUB BAND WUBBB THB HKI^Uj WAfl 


AN AVSTHALOlll SKTILL FROM TB^ CA1*E FLATS. 
















Jcfflrftai <]/tl>r A IrnHitmk^ fJXt Phu XXJll- 



no, I,—swKSt4 rBOSTJUJa a* thk oapk fi-atu ski/ix, owkvtkh ost thp 

FHAKKroftT PLAjiJL 



m, 2.—sonaiA uitshaim *>t iup cap* fiats skqu^ owEJjntn ok thk prakki-oiit planv. 


Ay AtrStRALinD 6Rn*L FROM THE CAPE.FLATS. 




















1 



i^QtirwiJ ,iI'fJh P/flIS JfXIJ//. 



no- 1-— ?i4>BMA VEUTICALC» U¥ TWS CAPR FLAtS OIUESTElf THE rni^ErUKT riJISfK, 



nOr 3.— icsDociuxcAi. CAST or TUK fAfit jruiTiS SKtru. (tsiTl TtrarriiEH wmi that or a 

njccmT ixnorKAX hkciX (lUuuT). 



no. 3.—sjox viKvr or rnie cate n-tui akoll wimoirr tu'k aiA^totBLx.. 


AX AtTSTRAlA’llD SKUU* FROM TUB FlATS, 













JI. }{* UliENSiAA '.—Att AiHstrafoid SJnili frcnn fhc CajiC i2T 

(5) CiiUDiiwhiim, U, J, '*TI»e Kwi4atiD« cf Um* Ewbrour R^riaoti of the ForcbewL" TnjM. 
ifoy, (Sbfv f>f Ktlint., iroL xJvir part u, tOOttJ, 

(ift) Srniib. O. EDim. " KluHlaium ifon fljjtl Aa»iM;liit«4 iSetnuuu.^ Tnute^ «1 tiie Britwli 

(7J R. ^ Tlw <Bufl!tvcld' FomLI or *SjirfjMiUkk" lUiuttmttd Lfmdon StirM. 

Mjirvh lUlb* IQ20. 

(S) KeHh, iiir Arthur. “Tht? Andi^iuty of \TlltiaA^ nitl Xor^nte. Ltd., tiotnjim. 

IU2S. 

fU) Lircmvin* M. It. "‘Tht [Aeniltion of n BuKhmiun TdW.” Airiiflfir tkt^ 

L'lrprfoim, yof. xxir. iiuri i« IU(26. 

(Ll)) '(^($ipbrUT i>- " f>natltiria 4Uid FbJatfr id tht? AuidrftU(Ln Aturf^imiJL'* KcItL fjlKiiiian 
Fviincl-iuion. Uiuvirtaity of Atl«iahjr. The HaocU J9£A. 
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REPORT ON THE STONE L^fPLEMENTS FOUND WITH THE CAPE 

FL\TS SKULL. 

[Wnn Plate XXXIV.] 

By A. .T. Hh Ooodwtn% M.A.. Senwr fjpctitrer %n 
rnit'firnitf of CapetoKfK 

[iVri/f.—ThroupEhout thL* paper my own Houtli African al^hft^c»1o^i^al termmn- 
logy haA bwii oj^; for tEe Etiropc^un readier it would be 4ia well to point out that 
the Middle Stone Aj^e paralleU the Moiisteriftn of Eiifopi% but often in evolvtjd 
fotxui*. The Later Stone Age parallela tlie Upper PalEeoUthio together with the 
Mesolithic periods (I'.e. " Neoanttropic induatnesL The pfiraltb* arc in techniquo. 
and not in time. For u fuHcr expoftition the reader La referred to M. C. Rnrkitt, 
South Africa’s Past," 1928^ Cambridge University Press } or to Goodwb and IjOwc, 
Aniiata of the South African Museum," Cnpetown, voL ixiii, 1929.] 


Tjie Material. 

THROttGH the kindneds of Professor M, R. Dreniuin I have been enabled to make two 
\'isita to the site on which lie discovered fragments of two skulls. The first of these 
bo Ims been able to reconstruct, and it tielong^^l to on individual with extremely 
marked Auatruloid chunicteriatica (jwe p, 417 ff.}. The second could not reasonably 
be restored, but so far as can be seenT it shows Son (Buah-Hottentot) features. 

The sand-pit had been excavated to a depth of ten feet or more and brd been 
worked fairly ortensively before our arrival. It was thus imposiible for Ihrofesaor 
Dretmon to discover unytliing but sknil Fragments and implements, and neither 
in the first instance to Both liad to be retrieved front the tailings, heaps left 

after sieving the saiui for building purpose*. As a result the implemcnta found by 
US are probably cot completely typical, and many smaller implements ami flakea 
may have passed through the riddle and liave been incorporated in the cement. 
The fragments had passed unnoticed, and though the contractor gave ua every 
ofisistance, be was <juUe unable to point out to us the mtaot positions of the findji. 

The problem of association is s diHicult one, lutd vrill be rcfeiTcd to again in 
my conclusions. Two msiu periods will be foimd to be represented at this site—a 
prehistoric and an Instoric; on the first of these much more will l;M,^siud. Of the 



A. J, n, iJooinviK,^ 


^ond ,*ri„d triu,g«W l.*k.„,.J „ 

that nua i,r U.th of the skah-tel raoiaiiia miat N. ti»i.«aate(l aitli this hiatorta ™ 

ilirr vr 

l«tthaakdau>oaa„l«thf„™ti, level tx.low.I.a, o(,l„hfe,o™ imte-riak ^e 
hnefe .how the praaenec of aorfaco n»,a, while ,l,e .i,ow tla.t thav have b.H.n 

material «em, to have lain imtmsliatdy tameath the wldto atirioL 


The AkTEFAfTit, 

(PJ XXXfV \'n n Tit . ^ gWKA'ts loosed olwiit them 

lowanla the " L , th Zm: ‘'1 "r 

atone, ahalo. or «,me Xr k 'T T “"‘'■ 

mitnraUy «.h material. The ori,li*«l c™^ in'“ho ndv nX'''^ l^tmatod. or of a 
B about i iuel, (11 nuTL) ia thiebie,.^ („ ,,^ ,,; « a«,,«,n 

surface is within tliij of ahmt of i u pjctemsl 

twil. Tl^e oti^ai material hnlK a^'nitclied by tht> Imioan 

rolliag Aod als> uf natumj KH:k fmgTneiita thft uotirm of hvat^r- 

regatded a. having oceurmd ainee the ind.ion. or eutaXv n^H T 

t 

ohoaoa originally for their ■»turally'',o’I^XhI^''\'Xrk 
conikfltiE^t of a hnif-brokeu water-worn *ial, nf T\ ‘ ^ "pwtniea, 

by 7-5 enn thiet. i, BprX^ The jl: T “"'f' 

.TP^ea. o, tlria gmt^. they .„ X 

arc {.■vn£tied to the cdif^. atom?, and 

tho.^r!Xx!::t;:x:Xr"^^^ ■«< 

tiatnm from «lt material, .neh «. fuih-b,™ o^X Se" “" 

™ elee^r than -> m™., while the width h, einular" -'TmT "r'T “7^ 

am fm,o fi „ 12 ;„ ^ 1' - ™m.) t(,„^ 

though oJosc exuimnatioii show* the cym:« in anm ■ Piirvvd, 

iujirtion of two or tnoit^ otUerwiso ttmight k> foL'^ ''' 

tajH^r at our end to a uomt tlii* anslf^ I ' * l * su^fio ciJrvt\ Tfir marks 

ven- important hu-t haTelel^.,XaZ-: ' T"f 'I^T- <>- 

eaeh cut, where the whole waariaiWe t„™ i' " naipely. tliaf 

a. .a-, ™. a™,, a. 


thtSifUtr fotiifd mth thf ('apr f tntx BkufL 
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prot'esa of alitirpvning. Eanli inttittioij IliiLt lirivc Wmm <1iu» to it t^InglL" 

glannitij; Htiih ar Jiih giv<!ii 'with a flharp tool of hai^Jer uiattfruiL Jiidpin^? from a 
putty imprcsi^ion. thi» Aoctjon of Mch cut swms to have bwn hot wee jj tlH^ A<juar<i 
and the nontietrcukr. 

Wc an? thus faced with the posgihility that these stones fotm^-di imvfla in a 
pT**»urc technique^ the instruinent tiifeft in pressing <Jif eecojitlaiy chipt from a 
flake tool e.x{>CDdiiig ic« surplns enerjiy in ciittifiir into the softer nnidL 

Bored Stows (PI. XXXIV, Xos. 2 and 3J, — (1) A broken haU^bored. stone was 
dbeoverwl; the hole had been bows:! from one face only to a depth of 45 rom. ; the 
width of the hole at the month ift also 45 mui^ The material is a putphsh 
sandstone ; the outside is not smooth though it shows signs of u river pebble 
origin* 

Dimensions: 

Diameter of .stone ,* .. .. .. IJ4 mm. 

Depth n .* *. ,, *-*70 mm. 


The tiepth of the stone ia thus very much greater tlion the diameter of the 
hotel (2) onotlier bored stone is sinaJI, and of browulsli sandstopo. The exterior 
13 water-worn and rolled. 

Dimensions t 


Diameter of hole at moutli 
„ it centre 
•Ua.\imum diameter of stone 
Average 
Depth of stone 


37 X lU mm. 
3T X 40 nim. 

mm . 

73 mm* 

42 mm. 


The depth of the stone i.s only 2 nun. greater than the width of the mouth of 
the hole, a ratio typical only of the Cajie Peninsula, 


PMite Afatcrial. —There Is a large amount nf pebble material of Table Mountain 
sandstone ori^, all showing signs of huniaii usage. Tliis group is typical of 
the const^ though iudctal it is represented at many itthind sites of oil perioda. At 
the rroast the midden sites show large pumlwra of beach-stones which have 
lieen ahapod by tisc and not designedly made for their purposo—which seems 
to have been the fracture of Bcu-shells. There are verj- few sheik pre.sent 
on this she, but the distance from both the Atlantic and Indian coasta of 
the Feninijula is not more than st'Ven milesi jtnJ the jiebhJc material is identical 
with that of the mldden-fulk. Here a pikrallel may Ini' vkibk with Wayland'a 
pebble tyjMM.* 


* K, J* MXvIaail, ^ Aciiauat of a Peblik InduitiTy if* tlip TratunuK*’ Ttbm. Kou 
Soe. S. Af^ 
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A. J. H. Gt>ODWtS.—Report OH 


liublfers awl There are about ten specimena of tliese objects 

which ore compo 5 »ed of natural pebbles, one face of wbkh hax born flattened in 
each instance through use as a grinilstonc. In only a few instances can the pecked 
hollow in the centre of this grinding face be «^n (PL XXXIV, No, 5), but it is 
certttuily present in n few specimens, which implies a strong link with the Wilton 
imiustr}'. Normally, these grinding-faces tend to cur\’e over into the natural 
waterwom pebble-face of the Imidtler, hut in one instance the ground face and 
the boulder surface form a perfectly defined angle at their junction (PL XXXIV, 
No. }), iroplving the use of a flat netherstone which had not yet hail time to 
l)ecomc grooved. 

Peckers and Alnadcrs . — ^Two or three river iMd»bK*a showing signs of use an 
light luimmers are present. The comers and ends are beaten down, leaving a 
roughly pecked surface (PI. XXXIV, No. fi). 

Chipped and Flaked PeUde^.—\ number, perhaps thirty, of the pebbles 
have lieen more hardly used, flakes an incli or so square have been removed either 
from ul>out the whole perimeter, or frt.»ni one end or one aide. No definite implement 
forms are representetl, but all show signs of usage of a rough sort. The flakes ntay 
have lieen intentionally removed, or struck off accidentally in the process of 
hammering. A few specimens may be regarded as chopping-stones of a crude 
type, but they arc not conventional in form. 

Dlitcoidal ArUfacis . — Three or four stones of the diacoidal artefact or fabricator 
type were found. These consist of stones, often river pebbles, from about the 
perimeter of which flake.«( have been Teniovc<L They seem to be typical of no one 
South African industry , though the sizes vary from period to pcrio<l. These specimens 
have a variation of tRI-UO mm. in diameter, sizes compatible with eitlier Wilton or 
Still Bay material. 

Henry *Smiprrj«.—(1) -\ single large endsrmp^r, comparable in size to a 
coup-de-poiny, and made of Table Mormtain sandstone, is represented. Tlie 
dimensions ore: length, 145 mm.; breadth. 90 nun.; thickness, 45 nun. It is 
worked along two edges and the one end on a large flake. The flake face has Iteen 
stmek to remove trimming flakes of roughly fiOO square mm. (say 1 Mjuare inch). 

(2) A smaller HptK;uuen (L’ig. 1, No. 2), mea8ur<*s 77 nun. by 70 ram. by 25 mm. 
It is nmde .timilarly on a flake, in this in.stance of surface quartzite. It is trimmed 
alioui the cirrumference except for what appears to have been the original striking 
platform used in removing the fluke from its core. 

(3) .\ ringlc very large stone slab, which is roughly flaked to shape, showa no 
signs of secondary trimming, it measures 150 mm. by 135 mm. by 45 mm., and 
it consists of two cleavage faces lying parallel to each other and forming the two 
(aces of the slab. The material is surface tpmrlzitv. 
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(1) A aliglitljr worked fl^ke frcnn a pebble *outec and of tturfaei* quartaite i» 
.•lUowii in Fig, 1, No, K It U awMike in shape, A ifioiill portion of the cleavage 
face showsi signs of working or usage from the pebble face, 

Bimensione t 

Length . , .* . „ „ ,, 170 mm. 

Miucimum width .. ., ,. ., ,, 70 mm. 

Musimum tliicknoss .. .. liO mm- 

SmkiW<t Fhkt M<Ueftat (1),—A “ qiioirter-lemon ” or re-tUrectmg fluke, 60 mm. 
in length ; ihe “ outerlice is worked bj the rctnovul of a uimiber n£ smoU flakes. 
The mateml h surface qimrtiito (Fig, 2, No. 1), 

(*i) Cores. These am all siuiitl (Fig. 3, Nos. J and and generally Jihow 
flake scars about 2 cm. long. The striking platform is in every case fiat,, and no 
facetting is visible; they are thus typical of the Later Stone Age cores, a fact which 
ia confirmed by their shape. None arc irery ncatlv made (the two best arc 
illustrated), and in none do we get any sign of a final trirniEimg to a circular 
platform. 

(3) AropcM.—(n) An endscraper, trimmed at one end (Fig, 2, No. 3). The 
specimen is thick and ugly, measuring 30 mm, tn length by U mm. wide by 9 mm. 
thickthis is probably due to tlie material iwcdj which is a ooanse surface quartzite | 
(6) Two tod-scrapers, slug-like in shape, worked along each edge but without 
trimming at the end (Fig, % Nm, 2 and 1); (c) Vationa mugli scmpeia. None 
are well made; all ore compatible w-ith either the Middle Stone Age or the 
Later Stone Age, but am typical of neither; (rf) WoTked fragments of Table 
Motmtain sanflatone and white quam. All are badly made, and no well-made 
tools appear. 

Modem EUmenU.—C^itsSa modem elemoutti are represented from the rite, 
but cannot bo associated with the skeletal remalna, The%' were found directly 
bonoath the white wind-blown saud of the surface, wMle the skeletal material jujd 
flakes are from within the darker Band below tiiat IcvcIh 

(IJ Lhitta. One fragment of heavy thick china, of white clay with a heavily 
gla«d crackled surface bearing n blue floral design. Tvpical of the early Dutch 
Uouachold china imported to the Capo. 

(2) tiome thirty or forty bricks of peculiar form. PIbcmI together in 
Brta of six these bricks moke up complete tUclra, each brick forming a sixth of a 
circle about 30 em. ocro^, cut before baking. Tiie bricks am baked all through 
cveuly, tmd to a rqfl colour. Tlie boking is of a hquf not attempted in South Africa 
until comiMirurively recent times, and thew siK^dmens ore in all prolxihllity ini- 
[lorted, but attempts to trace their origin Lave m fur fniL-d. 
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Eia<-h tirtck U fill Aped like an equilatersl triangle, thnugh the one Fide is 
QUfvcd to form part of the circiunferenco of the circle^ Each side of the brick 
h Ih am. and the thicknesa ia 3-5 cm. 

The poattion of thesic brieka can he safely defenained as fionjc fragmeotB wre 
♦Vi they seem to have been foimd within a foot of the fiuriace, covered by white 
wiiid‘blown sand, towards the northern end of the sand-pit, Wc mnst prosimie that 
the fragment of eigUteenth'Century china waa found with these bricks, 

CosottUsioss. 

Fragmentary portions of two skulls were found; (I) A specimenj which Dr. 
Drennan has restored, nbowiog .^.iistmloid cbaractcriiitics—strong eyebrow ridgea, 
largo teeth anrl the contour of the frontal bene all being typically Australoid; 
(3) A second spec imen, which could not be restored with any hope of accuracy, and 
certain other bony fragments show strong EnffiBitie^i to the San (Bnah-Hottentot) 
type. 

In view of the peculiarities of the firat of these KkidU the settling of the queatioii 
of chronologj' is of eartreme hnportfliice, but unluckily w'c can only sunnise the 
(WH^ociations of the intiituduid. 

If w'e tceot the Stone Age material found at tHin site as of a single cultural 
group, we find that indiridual implEmenta and rejects fall into ehbiy the Still Bay 
Industry of the Aliddle Stone Age or into the Wiltoo ludustry of the Ijatcr Stone 
jVge, thus making a local indaetty preauninbly of mued characteitErtics, ?fo vabd 
proof of .Middle Stone Age technique is available; facetted butts arc lacking, con* 
^'orgeut flaking ia doubtftd, while the fine lancc-heod technique of the Still Bay if 
missing. On the other hand, a quarter lemon (Fig. % ^^0* 1), and a scraper^ 
(Fig. 3, No. 1), are both typieal of the Still Bay Industry. Much of the material, 
^?s|K?cially the corca, which are of a mkrolithic type and imply the losn of a number 
of smell dake.^ in the process of sieving, are typical of the MVlton Industry. The 
pebble^ material points to the presence of a WUton folk with a jslrandlooper type 
of subsistence, but not w ith certainty. The grooved stonea marked with scam, the 
grindstones, the proseace of a frAgment of reil ochre, and the technique cvidencetl on 
some of the inipkments and rejected flakes ate all compatible with the Wilton 
Industry; but no traces of pott4>ty arc to be seen, nor are there evidences of 
hearths. 

A fact of importance must be noted hete. On visit i tig a rite some Sfrft yarris 
north of the aite under discussion a year or two ago, 1 iliscovcred elements of Wdton 
type, not associated either with Still Bay implements or with skeletal rcmalna. 
This sito was being quarried in n sinukr way but for a pure white^ sand to bo used in 
glfuis-manufactuTo, which seems to have bwo identical with the white upper 

* doodwtn, " The Karrly Oolkctlon.” J?auth Afnatm Ji^nuit ^ 3 f StioKt., tSSfi, Fig. 4* 
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IftVcT of the ait'e, hut at a deepet leveL It wouM seeni mofie tboii probable 

that this site was n contlntiaticm of a Wihon site which stretched across from one 
quarry to the other, and that the Still Bay material of the Middle Stone Age fonuB 
^Tt of a site not leprewnted m the white sand quam% As has been shown above, 
the historic material, the brick and ehma, se^ to belong to a surface stratmi! ami 

is not likely to be io any way connected with the sktdetal finds, though this ia 
possible. 

We ure left (it we exclude thin Inal possibility) with two culture* and two phvaical 
types. We know that ut all sites of Wilton type ot which skeletal remain* have Seen 
deGmtely associated, these are of the San race. If we may presume that the 3*n 
skull i» to U- associated with the Wilton material here, then it becoma mote probable 
that we may safely associate the dustraloid specimen with the Still Bay implemeate. 

One further difficulty remains; at SkUilcpat Cave the Measia' Peers found 
a skull of Ugh type asaocislci with Still Bay material. It shows no affinities with the 
Australoid specimen under discussion, but in the facial portion reecmliles the San 
type, the cronuU portion belying this to some extent. 

Tlio drawing g£ further conclusionB is so far impossibls; more data wiU be 
necessary before we can presume to kmow JUddle Stone Age mao with say certainty. 
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REPORT OX THE BRITISH MlTSEUil EXPEDITIOX TO BRITISH 

HONDCR.\S, 1929. 

nViTU Plates XXXV-XLVL] 

By T. A* Joyce. 

The objective of the cYpetlitioQ tJiU season waa the group of rojim aituated between 
the PuBilti and Jo^T>ntud branches of the ifejo River in BritLah flonduros. A 
preliminary inveiitigntion of the are* hnd been made in 1023 by Captain E. L. 
Gruning, Df- T. Gaiu>f and Mr* H. CHve'Smith. The reeult of that investigation 
was published in the Jowra. AHkr&p. voh Ivin. p. 323. 

Oar primary objeeta this year wet®, to bring biwk as many of the inscribed 
stouc stolflB as we could transport; to excavate a eave which gav^ indications of 
having been used as a pottery-dump ; to survey the mam site as far as posaiblo; 
to carry on excavation in the numerous mounds, and to prospect for other tmm in 
the neighbourhood. 

I was ai;icompaiii€<l by Captain E. h. Gnming, who undertook BupervisJon of 
transport; and by Mr. Robert Ashton, who looked after the coimnissariut. \V& 
all shared in the supervision of excavation work, and. though this report appears 
under my name as editor, a gri^t portion of it is taken from the field-notes 
contributed by Grmung and Ashton, aa will bo noted in due comae. 

Owing to private cixcurastanccs. Dr. Gatm was unable to gi\'e us his co-operation 
this season. 

In the report of laflt year it is stated that the naming of the site provided 
difficulties. Though it had first been reported under the name " PnaOhd/' it was 
clear that the main ITjuta, with its series of dated atelfle, lay nearer tlie Joventnd 
River than the PusilhA. Further, there were nimotirs of another ruined site, called 
PiuriM by the native Maya, on the other side of the Guatemahui border. The 
survey {still mcomplete) of the surrounding dirttrict indicatea that this Plaxa is 
mtimately connected, not only with the anojont bridge over the PuailhA but with 
cortam newly discovered masonry complexes, built on a huge scale, on the other 
aide of that river. Xo rains were dbrovered in the direction of the Joventud. and 
no indicatMin, m spite of careful enquiry, could l>c obtained of any other mined 
complex known by this name. It has been decided, therefore, dclitiitely. to give 
the name PuailhA to the whole complex (which obviously stnidcUes the riverj, being 
the first name ^en to the mte by native report before actual discovery. The 
word moans "still water," and well describes the river, which confusbi of a scries 
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of large, deep pook where the tired and stupcrheated ateh^ologiHt obtain a 
most refreahiijg awim at the ond of the day's work+ 

The expedition nailwl no Jonuoiy Slet, mude a quick comiMtion nt Jamaica 
and amced in Beiim on Fehnmry Five days were spent in eollectiim stores 

and arranging tmnaport, and we reached Punta Gorda. our " jumping-off ■' place, 

on the SSrd. Hero wq were dekvcd. 

\\ R had dreidw] that, h order to mnovo the heavy sculptoies at the PtuaiUii 
site, a caterpillar tractor, towhig a licovv wagon, wm the only satiafnctory nicona 
of tianaport. The only tractor available waa up in the Clayo dietrict. and'we had 
to await lb arrival. Meanwhile we inveatigated certain oar-ea in the neighbourhood 
of Punta ferda (without reanlt). and imdertoot a day's ereai-ation on WiU Cane 
ay, a email lalet come twenty miles from the coast, the onlv Cay on which Mava 
mmams have been discovered. The resnlle were not unportant, hot it ie clear that 
the Cay is a very rich archieological site and demands further invastigation 

•T^ tractor amved on March 3rd. and Grunlag and I started the next dav 
w«h the trailed labourem (mostly Carihe), two mules, and a horse. The wagon 
waa not kree enough to toko all oar euppUes and equipment, so we dccitkd to Ld 

C^p. the highest point whirf. large eanoes can reach, with Ashton m cJiame 

Wc avpectcd to connect with Ashton on his arrival oa the 7th. ft was the end 
of the wet «a.«n. and the low gtoimd was swampy; the old trail was eompletelv 
ove^o« and we bad to " cat ahead ” aU the time and make long doSs m 

hinra t rao^' ^ *™''“ '7“ mtermkable 

in ^ed Ashton waited alone 

10 the bufth for tlirec whole days, {PLs. XX^XV and XXXVIJ 

We eonnected on the 10th, and (IniiudE went c r n 

for the tractor^ which by th« time was derelict Ashton ^ 

at .w *1 _* • ' -^“nton And I went on bv foat 

the mules casing essential provisions and the local natives carrying ncLsan) 

equipment. A tempormy camp CCrossingCamp ■>) was made on the 71^^ 
^vrftoTrr; “*■ ” Gmning’s return. This cat 

proved tol^afarlargmpropositumtlmu we lm,i expected 

three weeks. Meauwhde we construeted a permanent camp in the 1 ^ 

mde beyond, ami removed thither after Grtming's return on April 12,h 

geographical relation of the cave to the main nlasa and ___ -T . ™ 

winch prmiueed important finds, is indirjk Trfig T?“ ""7* 
survey). iMt-iig. i (a rougj, oo„p„gj. 

Tun Cav*. (PI. x.'fXTII, Fig, l.i 

A plan and section of the cavo are shown iu Teitfio c if 

natural cavity in a limealono outcrop of some sire on the ^ “ 

series of low mounds. Some of these mounds were ejea?777' “ 

were oscavated, but yielded 


no 


the Briiuh MuJtettm Ejjxvfifion to BritiMh I/otuhtm^, i&29. 
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rwtills beyond fragmentfi of coArse domea^c pottery, and the natumil mfcrcoce is 
that they were hut-fonndations. Entrance to the cave was made bitcTitlly from 
the lower level, but tlie openUig here may hf. of comparatively late tlote, and 



jfio, S.—ftj.a Asu tamoa of cavi. 


produced by the fall of a las^ge tree tearing away the side of the cavern. A kind of 
“ chimney " leads from the cave to the suriaee of the otitexop, and this upper 
opening is of some coimidejrablc age, because H is purtly encircled by the roots of a 
vtrj' old hard-wood tree. It seems probable that this chimney was the original 
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meana of acoijga to the cavi?^ aatl that the ancient iiihahitatitH of the village, eR'cted 
on the imiiimit of the outcrop, used this oubliette " uh a convomeut dump for 
broken and diseatded pota. jVs excavation proceeded, and it was possible to obtaiE 
a aeciioii of wmo T feet, the lines of Rtrutification aupportwl fbiB view* Yet it tfl 
quite possible that the enve was also, in A ftense, a aaCTcd place, heeauae tnicea of 
five burkle were found there. However, these bomls msy be intniatve, in the 
eenw that the intertnentu were made after the breaking away of the side wall of the 
envem rendeced it more fteccsBible, 

The cave meafinrea some 33 feet in length, and, at its wnlest transverse dia¬ 
meter, 12 feet, Exeavaiion carried down to the rock floor nhowed that the deposit 
measured some 10 feel in depth. An experimental iihaft of about 3 feet in depth 
had been sunk in the centre of the cave liiat season., and a transverse trench bod 
Vieen dug along the bivck wall. These tentative excavations showed that the cave 
was vcTV rich in potterv icmiiins, and onr programme was to make a thorough 
Investigation. 

It seemcfl possible that some Ught might be shed on the ver^" obscure queation, 
of the development of Ma^Ti ceramics, by making coreftd record of the rmnnlna 
occurring in each strattim \ oonBcqoentJy, the cfontents of at least one-half of the 
cave were removed in layers of approiimotely 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet in depth. 
TwO' labottrera were employed, one to dig and the other to The digger, 

w'orking to a pr^crilioti depths tilled wooden petrolHiJttscs with cave-i^artli mixed 
with potterv fragments, and the carrier brought these outside the tuive where It 
often, with the asaiatance of Mr. Ashton, went through the earth with hngeri!', 
picking out the various fragments and other objects which seemed to be of atohieo- 
logical importance. An the depth of tin? excavntiou mcreafled, stops were left to 
enable the carrier to bring hJa Load out, and when, finally, these had to bo cut away, 
a buah-lodder was made to enable the carrier to emerge from tho excavation. The 
work therefore became pfittpressively laborious- The i*oil in the cave was heavy 
and sticlcv from the surface to a depth of about 3 feet. Below that it was fairly 
crumbly, and easier to work and scutch. Oar opemtlonE weix- from time to time 
hindered by hi^vy falls of tain, which rann* dow-n the chimney and reduced the 
ujidenioil to the oondrrion of mud. In the aftemooui^ we were often troubled by 
blai’k bornets, wTiich catncT appotftotly. to drink the drops of water which eon- 
densed on the cave walls. 

When half the cave had been partially excavnted to the depth of alwut 7 feet, 
it became apparent that tho orchteological strata were not hofiMintal but curvi¬ 
linear, the richest finds appearing immediately under tho dumney* It is evident, 
therefore, that the greater part of the Tcmains had been thrown down the chimney., 
forming a mound. Subficquent additions to the heap would therefore add 
“ ekins ” to the mound \ and, in the later stages, a pot droppeil throogh the 
chimney would break on the apex of the mound, and the fragments would fly to 
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any quarter of the cave, 1 have elaborated tliifl point, becaiiHe it utay serve aa a 
warning to other excavatora who have to dftai with a eunilar site, Otir borixontal 
stratification record cannot therefore be taken os concltisivo evidEnoc of tho 
succession of styles, hut only as a rough indicatian. Tte shape of the orighial 
dump hod been entirely obscured by deposits of liunjiw, so that the floor of the 
cave, before excavation, presented a fiat surfRoe. Further disturbanco had 
also been made in the earlier strata by excavation for pre-Spanish graves, 
Tht results of excavation as so far inveffttgated may be snmmarizcd ob 
follows I— 

Potlrfy. {Fli. XL-XL\ 1 ,4Ainipli0d aljove, the mom bulk of (he remains dis¬ 
co vered was composed of pottery fragments of great variety. The greater proportion 
consisted, naturally, of course domestjc ware, ao-col led " olhm " and dishea. But there 
was an uimsuiilly high percentage of bowk aodtj^pod plates, painted in slip, and fre¬ 
quently beofi^ hierogtyphio mscaptioiiH (Pk, XL and XLl), The quality of paato is 
extremely variable, ranging from a mthec thick and friable ware to a vttt thin, hard, 
perfw^tte fired potterj’. The slip-decoration oompri^s two or three shodeei of red, 
yellow, orange, and block. Most of the designs are outiinod in the last. (IccaBiomilly 
II peculbr grey colour is incorporated in the design, o grey which verges on bine, 
es^ially when it ia applies! in combination with one of the more bdlUant teds! 
Thk grey slip appeare to have been applied to pnte already fired, ami partially 
fixed by light secondary firing. Certain fragmonts, few in number, show th^ 
resins of a thick turquoise-blue slip, rather cootae in quality, which, also, was 
e\ndimtly applied to a completed pot andsubjecteti te a secondary firing. Tlikslip 
which beam a remarkably close resemblonre to the blue slip charactereKat- of 
Mexican Toltec. ware, is for the most part imperfectly fired, and only survives in 
patchra. In two ea*a, at least, it boa been applied aa an nil-over covering 
to a vase of f^utifuUy btiraishetl rcfl w'are, and hm naturaHy gpUt awav 
from the highly polished foundation. Tt is int^tlng to note that thk 
secondary itlip, ia tt coionr (and njEiteriulJ wtiich has nsuady been associated 
with the Toltec perii«i of Mexico, appears only in the lower strata of thi. 
cave, and aeenm to have Ijeen mote or lew experimental. There can Iw no 
question that the pottery of this cave antedates the Toltec period hv centime. 

and there is not the slightest indication of Mexican influence throughout the 
complex, 

A clio«>bto.nglour«l watv^ d«po.imB «« bUrii, with 

thm w»lb, unri fM. appeared in ^ qnnnHtiw in most of tho 
Incb«I oncl flutod " ware cme from ih« Jow^r atmu. Eonrawd 
pottery (on whitli liad been cittvwj nitei firing, or at laut 

drying) abo belonged te the lon-er etraia. A peediar daae’of tripod' bow! 
in >reU^lum..bod red ware, eery rl««ly reeambEog Samian pottoy. ,a» fonnd 
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The depth uf the deposit provided six strata, of I foot 0 inches to i feet each, 
and these were nujohered from 1 to 0 in a downward direction DUffmtq below)! 
By far the riebest stratam van the Ith, in which exumplea of practically everr style 
were found The top atratmn, consisting in the amin of oompnrativdy recent 
vegetable humus, was poor in remaioB ajairt from coarse domestic potterv. The 
nimmm charaoterifitic of the three deepest strata mchde bowk of rather thick ware, 
pointed with dcaigniJ in black on yellow. As far as my knowledge goes, this wjire 
has not been found at any other site, Here, too, were found fragments of polyt htonie 
w-are, many of them well firvd, oniamentod witli seriea of stepped toils or frets, a 
design which appears to have gone out of fashiou in lal^r tboos. The same statement 
is true of the fluted ware, Tho use of tlia peculiar grey ulip, mentioned above, 
apptsars to start in the 4th atiatum and to continue untU the lind, while the 
turquoisc>'blue slip, itko involving a second firing, belongs to the 4lh ^nrl gth. The 
JDoLsed ware, though compamtively scanty, belongs to the Srd. 4th, and 5th strata, 
hut the mre engravid fnigmentH only to the 4th and 5th, 



Decorative motive^?, dcrivod from tlie vegetable world, have hitherto been 
regnni^ rare in Maya art, but the PusUbd potters made great use of a design 
lesembhng a twistwJ Hnna with dependent buds (Pi XLllIb Thiadasim which 
laeted from the 5 th to the 2iid stratum* h particularly characteristic of the aitc 
and is more frt^qocntty met than any other, .\nother - vegetable” design of 
llowerqwtok, ts i±m found in the 2 iHi, :lrd and 4 tb stmU* (PJ. XI*V r \h 
,ri.bUe«. „,,p*r ,2 i.»f »>■«,»Ucii 

th. Lrillknt ,.*1 on o boff , 
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fiome of this ware ja magiufict^nt fr&nL a tectuxiciil point of viewv In numy oafiiai 
the paatc is man'SjUonaiy thin and lightj perfcctiy Sii>d, and the aiip-decorattoii is so 
highly burmshed that it gives tlu" iUuabn of a surfaco. The ratu pa.Lo'giey 

slip appears on vesaels of this clasSt emphasiziDg dctails> anci some of the vases sho^v 
a stippled omanient in ted, ’wliioh mint have betiii applicKi by tueanfl of a stiff- 
bristled bniah or its equivalent (PL XUV, b]|. 

j:Vs regards the animal world, bgarea of monkeya are sliowu on fragments from 
the Ith and 5th stmtu (PL XXV. r, /), and birds on those from the 4th and 5th 
(PL XLV, g-i), A oumber of fmgMente of two outstamling bowls w-ore found in 
tlic 6th t both appear to lie the work of the same artUrtn In the cane of the mote 
perfect, the exterior is covered with an intricate design, Lnoludlng a prancing deer 
and a great snake t)eneath a row of finely puintefl glyplifi which enelwh! the rim. 
The w'hole of the interior la covered w ith a similar pattern, a most unusual featnre-. 
The other bowl is suniliir. but the interior decoration b Jacking, FmgmenU of a 
few iiiic bcokeis, "with represeutationa of human fignm. engaged in the practice of 
various rites, occurred in 5th. l^ut the linest piece of paiuting, a dnglE fragmenL. 
which in style recalls the art of Paleaque, was discovered in the 6tli (PL XLU, Fig. 51. 

A number of Liny bowels, of vfniy rough wara, often in. the form of birds or anbnak, 
were found in the middle strata. Thiiin* may have been votive oferinge, or, more 
probablyv children's toys. 

As regaftla the platoi, tripod and plain (with, a simple ring footh tho work of 
assembling has not yet pcogmssed far enough to enable an exact cLossifrcation to 
be made. The ware U thicker and coarser tluin that of the howLs and the fcot, 
where present, are of the cttscalwl pattern, hollow, ami enebaing a small clay pellet 
which fonus a rattle. The rims ace usually aurcoundiHl with a baud of painfed 
deatgo, luuied ou tcxtilv srt, or the twhiuanddiudpattern, often supplemented 
with Q row of glyphs (PL XL, Fig. I, »). The ci'otre is usually oeoopied by a 
formal design (often nnieifonull, but souietimoE the figure of an animal, or snake, or 
human being (PI, XL, Fig. I, a), _ Many of these plates are of comiidemble 
dimensions, the largedt being 10 inches in diameter. 

flo far AA examined, none of the inscriptloufl un bowls or plates provide dates, 
but the pottery remains alone provide ImporUini new material for the studv of 
Maya hieroglyphic writing. 

5tcnie. —Apart from fragments of uttralfin and waaos (the tripod slab* and roLleix 
used in gTiu<iing uiwec), done rmumus were remarkably few and or? represents! 
by only three Bpeor-hlailes ol Baked chert. Obsidian flukes nnd cotes wer^* found in 
quantities, the Bakes conatitntiag a serious memwe to thf' fingers of thoso engaged 
In searching the earth. 

Boim;,—A remarkable lame pendant was discovered m the 2tid stratom (PI. XL, 
Fig. 5). This is formed from the ascending ranme of the right mandible of u htmiiin 
lower jaw. The coodylea have been filed o5 ind just Wow the notch a hole haa 
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beefl pierced for suspenEtoiL The eiterior sorfuce is covered with relief-cnrTiiig* the 
main feature of whicli is four glyphs onmiged In a B)(|uare. Tliis object W'hich was 
probably un amulet, iS) 1 believe^ luuqae. Traces of other humim bones inilicated 
that proS^ihLy five buiiAls had been nude in the cave, all in the region o£ the 4tli and 
6th strata. In one ease the head was mtiog in the Half of a fiiiely pHintud vase of 
the bright-rcd-alip type. Every attempt wsr made to remove those remams, but 
without success. In most cases nearly all tlie JtkeJeton had dismtegrated, while 
the rest was of a putty-Uke cousisCeucy,. and was rapidly reduced to powder on 
eJtposure to the air. Animal bones were found la some qinuitit}’, deeti peccary, 
turtle, the dental pbtea of fish, and frajLTnents of crabs* chiws. 

Objects ol worked shell were rare, and limited to a few beoils. The 
moat inteivstiikg was a large spiral shell, wliich had !a:rn mbbed down on two sides, 
eo. that the remaining portioo represents the central longitudinal seertiorL ^^mall 
river'SheUa, some pierced lor suspenaion, w'cre found in quantities. 

K&]CriiBoU8t.SG Rulns. 

While I was engaged continuously on the lative, Aahton made several excuirtiona 
acroas the Pusilhd, and discovered, on the top of a lofty and extremely steep hill 
Tifimg abruptly from the river, a very intercoting masonry complex approached 
over a series of hill-termces. The principal featora is a Lirge mound with a very 
well-budt fltairwHy, forming the eastern boundary of a somewhat irregular Plaza. 
The masonry of this complex is of unusuaHy good quality, aa regards the accurate 
cutting and fitting of blocks, and there aeoms even to have been an attempt 
at bonding corners, a feature alMoat entirely absent from llayn architecture. 
Ashton cleared enough of this dte to enable h im to make a rough eompass-iiurvcy 
of the main Pla^a, and to get a ruagniheent view over the surrounding country', 
Xumerous caves exist m tho iielghbourhooil, and it is hoped that a thorough explora¬ 
tion will be undertaken next scosotL 1 viaited the site after Ashton had partially 
cleared it, but I have nothing to add to bis dpHcriptiou, which is as follows :■— 

High Hill This site is situated on tha flummlt of a ridgo which rises 
abruptly to a height of 7IM> feet-, to the south of the IhisilhA River, almost opposite 
** Crossing Camp.'* The ridge runs for about half a mile, roughly north and south, 
varying in width from yartb to 40 yards, and culminating towards the south 
in a small peak Natural and artificial moundii are dotted all along the ridgo 
The main aixJiiteetural complex is erected on the extreme north end of the 
ridge, unmeniliatcly overlookizig the Pusilha. This consista of a Plaza (Text-Jig. 
the major axis, of which, some 26 yards in length, runs roughly 30'^ V. of N. The 
north side of thin Plaza is some 20 yards in leiigth, the south side some 40 yards. 
To the north, east, and west of the Plajsa the ground faUs away abruptly with the 
slope of the hill, width ia buttressed, whe-ra aevessary, by temoces of limestone 
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bjockis^ To the doutb, a brood stairway^ ilkiuked by ii^tpeadlculur wall^, li'acbv to 
a ftmnll ftr Pinza some 16 l>e1o\r, 

Tht! iiulu of the upper Plaza is oeonpiwl by a largn mnund (oomo 75 feet 

by 30 feet, and 12 lent high), appio^eJied ftoui the Ploiza by a broad atiiirway vrbicli 
rtm» to thi' top ol the muunfb whleh is fiat imd inedaurea aliout 3-1 feet by 21 feet. 
There is another mound, constructed along the $oiit.h edgi'; of the PLsm, towards the 
west, which measures (Ml feet by 12 feet, and 4 feet high. 

Bn: Thee Moi^stw:. 

Air. Anliton also undert:<v>k the cxoiivatbn of a iitnall complex of nuiunda 
situated around an ertormous tree nearly midway betwef>n the cavo and the main 
Plaza, These mounds and tree are mcniioned in the aocount of last year'aapara- 
ttons (see vol. iviij, p. 319). One of the mounds, which bore three smaller 

mounils, was excavated by Dr, Gann m 1920, and a number of interesting specimens 
disscovered therCt mcluding a remarkable limestone mask. These are described in 
the report above mentioned, Ashton mode a compass-survey of the site, ami exca¬ 
vated tho remaining mounds. In the cour^ of hb investigations he came scroaH 
two mirrors “ each found in a separate grave, and each (.-onaifttiug of a circular 
dbe of slatr which had been encrusted on one surface witli a moaaie composed of 
thin, polygonal slabs of iron pvritGfl, highly polished fPl. XLVI, Figa, 1 and 2). Tlia^io 
ab;ect^J had I'vidcntiy been smashed wdu-n they w'erc deposited iu th^‘ graven, but 
suf&cMcnt fragmejitB were recovered to render reconstmetioa posaible. From the 
technical [joint of v'iew these two specimms are maaterpiecea. The aocursoy of the 
jointing of the ruo&aic, and the evemiess and high polish of the Burfacc, constitute a 
triujiiph over a very refractory taatoriaLl on the [jart fd an artizan who had no luetal 
tools. Fxaminstimi of tliu slate l^tckgrounds ahows that each haa been pierced with 
two holes, close together, in the centre. The holes are conical, and it is clear that 
they Were Ijored from Gic .-ude on which the mijAaic was eventually laid. Ln each 
case they are connected by a deep channel, also on the moaalc side, and the inference 
is that they served for tile attHchment of a atrliig loop* a portion of w'ktch would tlius 
lie countersunk beneath the mosaic, Smaller mirrors of polished nodules of pyrltea 
w^*re used in Alexieo in Aztec times, aud ahio in Peru in the Inca peHod. But J think 
no mirrors of pyrites mosaic, or of pyrites at all, have j>revtouiily beeo dhujovered 
in an Early Maya site. \STiether thcfve ,specimen« were actually listed &a looking- 
glasses, or merely as cfiremomal brcoiifr’omaments, may Ih* doubtful, but there h 
nO' doubt that the ucoumte fitting of the tiiosaie plati’:*. anil I heir higUIv polifihod 
surface, would qualify them for the fonoer purpewaj. Two or thre* small polygonal 
platofl of pyrites, exactly siniLlar to the moaulL- clcjncuts of these rruErom* were 
discoverer) at Luluantun in 1927, hut no explanation of their use could then be 
suggeotetl* espeel&liy as no fragment of a slate-ban king was recovered, Monjover, 
the oxidation produci'd by long burial had stained the surface a deep browti* and 
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they were not recogniied ao pyrites until an examination of the specimens obtained 
th» season (tmdly nndertoken by Dr. Tbomaa of the Museum of Praeticri Geoloet) 

reve. ed the identity of the material. Str, Aabton’a mport of the operation., hm 
18 follows 

r«e founds («e Tert-lig. 4).-TJu, complex i, rectanff.lnr in shape, about 
IM fert long by 90 feet wide, with an artificial floor ..ompoaed of limestone bjocfca 

Upon^art.ficidsurfa«hav«ln<enete«ted«veriJnmundsofimgut^^ 

e (A iq the Plan) lij approximately 5l> fent by 13 feet anti 6 feet liiffh 

B la cuxular, ^ut 20 feet in diameter and S feet. high. C ia smaiior, but of fhe 
«rae ahape. O m«l E am low rectangular mounds, E showing traces of terraa'ing. 

and (. are a<^ excrescence., barely rising above the level of the hunrns The 
whole complex m dominated by a giant sUk-cottonwood tree, the branches of which 

STp 

ann.IZ’i”^**!!' ‘ ’”^1 “f‘™1 is a mound, also 

™ ''Weh ate three sn,aU burial mounds which 

weme^„.^,yrmnn m 1928. Hesuits of excavation this year wem as follows 

^wrfyl.-Two buriala were found, one in the north-east and one in the centre 
The ^e. were contm.ted.hemi to eaat. at a depth of 3 feet to* feet, eoverJ hr.slabs; 
In tlie Borth-east burial were found— 

"" -vahle 

(S XLU Rg t) 

A joclette bend, 

A Buwaio pyritea mirror. 

Fragments of coarse pottery, 

Iq the central burial the were— 

Fragment of a pottery ino»imrio. 

Two obsidian flakes. 

Head of a pottery figurine. 

Fragmcntfl of coftrae pottery. 

Mound H.—A burial was found iq tho e«snft« *u , 

2 feet Aaeociatmi find, wer^ “"“d at a depth of about 

Jadeito p«dm.. wiU. bumm. figue m reUef (R XLII fig „ 

rmr Of jadejte earHjrmunentse 

One jodeitc bead. 

Mirror of pyrites mosaie. 

Fragments of coam pottery and obsidian. 

C. £, ami 
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The Main Plaea. {VI XXXVI. Fig. 2; PI. XXXVIR, imd Text-ag. 5.) 

On April 12th. after Gruning’s return with spare parta for the tmctor, we all 
moved up to the permanent camp in the main Plara. Four of the stel«> were 
selected for transport, and Gruning immediately set about the anluous task of 

trimming them down, in order to discard every available pound of unnccessan' 
weight. 

The stelae at this site were originally, in most cases, carved with a dated 
hieroglyphic inscription on one side and a human figure in ceremonial dress on the 
other. AU had faUen. and moat were broken. The carving on the npper surface 
had in every case weathere.1 away, though in a few instance* very faint tracea of 
carving temainol. The under surfaces were fairly well preserved. In every case 
but two, one a mere fragment, the stcl» had fallen with the inscripUon side down- 
wanls. The stehe chosen for removal were C (showing a complete human figure) 
D. E. mrd Y (inscriptions). Pa,s.r moulds had been made of these last season, and 
the plaster casts token from’tbe moulds are illustrated in the Jwn. Boa A Jinn 
l^.. vol. Iviii, PI,. XXVr. XX\'I1, X.\.\. .X.XXVl.mrd XXX\TJ (Fig 1) AJl 
the stehe are carved from limestone, «,me o( it so harri that it almost approximates 
to marble (a tet which led Dr. Gann to describe one or two s* sandstone in last 
s^n, roport). But this Umestone, though hard, present, a definite cleavage 
whra mwrstod the work of trimming. The nninscribed bases (originally imbedded’ 
rn the ^und) were Brat token off; then foUowed the delicate proees. o( thinning 
down the slal*. removing the obliterated surfmre along the lines of £r«;ture 
For th„ purpose, iron wedges were freely employed, and the proc«« of spUtting; 
m obs^te eaae.^ was a«n.ted by mean, of a low fire built against the Lf.^ 
srie. In no mstoce was a single fragment remove,! which boro a trace of decipher¬ 
able cannng. To complete the story of the stehe. our experience of the tltor 
and wagon on the upward journey had made it plain that we should be lucky to 
get even one load down to the coast, and we dated not risk two So after wo'hml 
ea^rked the larger and moro important fragment* for road-trans^rt. GnmS^ 

Camp whence they wero taken by can,*- to P,.nto Gorda. This may appear on 

^tter of fm.. „ mt^tronal - break.” projwri, „rruA o,U. doeslt the ^Ughtst 
dama^. ar^reologroU or ^trc. to the specimen. In the prosmrt «me Gruning’. 

excellent p«Jrmg Mid crating of the fragment, (for which I have to thank 7.7 • 
Kstote and Produce Co.), these have romihe.. lamdon 17 trf 7 

tnem with such accuracy that the linea of intentionai fracture arn i i. 

.. ^ ..a a. It''. 
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whwli iuLmiably Diuat, frum tuiit- to time, cotiirtmt the lieJJ ardw.'o- 
Jogiat, lujii It is a q^uestioa which coacems pott^jiT quite as much os atone. As 
regards potter)^ it is better, samctiniea, Uelibonitely to break an awkward fragment 
in order to prevent aecideutu]; breakage during traiisport. Accidental breakage 
almost always pruduees a loss of “edge/' and thl» hainpors restoration; but 
intentional breakage U n matter of emergency, and, most empbatioaJly, should 
only be undertaken by experts who are conversant, not only with iho ardieBolegicsJ 
value of the specimen which they are handlings but with the nature of the material 
with winch they have to deal. 

Even In tlielr trininuMl conditbcL, the larger slabs weighed many hundred¬ 
weight, and the problem of loading them on the wagon arose. The method em- 
j)loyed is perhaps worth while recording, because it is very simple, and may give a 
hint to other field-workers siinilarly situated. The wagon was brought up along¬ 
side the slttb and two lengths of palia-trunb (preferably soft wood) were leant up 
ttgaitist it, A block was fastened to a convenient trEN?, and a wire rope was passed 
through tlio block; one end woa fastened to the atone (carefoJly padded with 
wood), and the other was fastened Uj the truclor. The tractor went off at alow speed, 
and the slab slid easily up the inclined poles on to the deck of ths wagon^ where a 
tJiick bed of imhiinu leaves had bettn prepared fur it* reception (PI, XXXVIll, Fig, 2), 
In parenthrails, I may oild that the bad bebadotir of the tractor on the upward journey 
was fully condoned by its uacfulnewi in camp. Bush hiis to be cut to clear a sit#, and 
this often involves the feHing of large trees. A tall tree when felled provides an 
enciinibrance which is very difiietilt to remove. The " buming-off'' of a new ait« 
may occupy somi- three weeks. The alternative is Heavy axe^work, to cut the 
trunks into sediaas whieli may be handled by man-power. Even a small cater^ 
pillar tructf^r will ttiw a felled tree of iwnsiderable dimensions cle^r of the area, which 
is being deforeateij. in a very short time. The return joumfiv of the tractor witli 
the sculptures was made without a hitch, bemuse the road had already been cut. 
atidr since it was then the end of the dry season, the truck had hardened. But it 
is quite clear that nothing surnBer than a fiv'e^toiiner can cope with the conditions 
prevailing at the end of the wet Bearon, when au expedition has to moke the iTiUhd 
Journey. Thia last section is liaKily ^ Anthrepological,^’ but it is perhap* worth 
recording aa a '' nieoiyi to the end*" 

The other stehc, of which caeta were obtiimed in W2B, will, H is hoped. !» 
removed next fteoMU, Quo. stela U (dcBcribed in the iiMirjwb vol, Iviii. p. 5»8S, waa 
moulded, and a satisfactory cast hns betrn prepared in the British Jluseum; but a eor- 
reotion is noe^ssary (PL XXXIX). Dr, Gannas preliniirmiy observation indicated 
that thcstela consisted of two fragmente. Later intensive study allows that it rumit 
have broken into three porlions. of which one is still undiscovered. The base of 
this stela is fairly well prraerved. but the fragment of the upper portion is badly 
weathered, ami it is not easy to distinguish the glyphs. The frimturcd lateral edge 
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of this portion oomsponds roughly with tlic Iiuoturud upptT wlgc of th« baiie. The 
real fitting is right angles on the left-haad side, Thw mean^ that the portion 
which shauhl iihow the luitial date (or ita uonitnencementj is missing, iind Dr, 
Gann's observation {which was only pfovisionaJ, being the n-sult of a short snrveiy) 
was quite naturally ohjicured by the fact that the fragments were wrongly 
ii^isemblcd.^ 

The rest of the work performed in the Plozn oonauitcd of a plane-table surroy 
{Text-fig, 0} B]id a few experhnentaJ excavations in and about the enclosing 
mounds. These excavatloin;, owing to lack of time, were incomplete, and produced 
no rcsulta worthy of record. Such results iis were obtained are reserved for the 
report which it is hoped will be issued next season. 

South-w^est of the Pla^a we found a large complex of moonde^ the plan of which, 
prepared by Gruning, is shown in Toxt-fig. H, A few tentative excavations in 
these produced no result, but further mvestigationa are needed. 

East of the Fla^e, in the buahr a number of mounds have beenlocated. A tew 
of these were excavated by Gnming and iUhtou, but, though stone-lined graves 
were discovered, the aiisociated remutru^ were of no great importance, ^Nevertheless 
thia area aSords promise for fnrtiter mseareh. 

An investigation of the hridge-heada,” reportenl lost year (see Joum* Botj, 
Aiithrop. insi.f vol. fviii. p, 342) fully confirms the original suggestion that wc have 
in this region the first IndicaticnB of a pre-Columbian river-bridge, with spill-wayn 
provided to counteract the pressure of flood-water (PI. XL, Fig* 2), A rough 
pUmniug of the region suggests that this bridge provided access from High Hdl, in 
a direct nortJierly line, to the iiiain Plaza* The relation of the new sites south of 
the PusilhA Rivcr» via the bridge-heada, to the main T'luza is earmarked for next 
season. It is quite possible that in fhLi area we have the greatest l^Iaya eomplcx 
attached to a oereiuonial centre yet discovenHl- 

Apart> from a composs-tiaverae of onr bush-cut tractor route {undertaken with 
the uitcutiou of bringiiig Crossing-Oamp,'^ the cave, Big Tree mounds, and the 
Plum into rt4atian), the .>iurvey of the Pliua, and alsti the preporatlou uf a paper 
** squeeze of l^tela U., I, personally^ was occupied matnly with the packing of the 
pottery fragmeuta reoovervd from Uie cave. 1 made Out vUit to the bridge-head 
with AbHioq and Griming, but nil other inveatigationa were candnuted by the two 
gentlemen uamedr whose re[Mirts are incorporated in this auniumry* 

I eboidd like to insert a reiiiark on the importance? of packing. The question 
of cases is easy, because jjetrol-buxea and pruviaioa-boxes provide units which are 
easily handler), A tlLfliculty arises regarding Hds. AH wood must be carefnily 

• Mr, HUihari] (.!. K. Ling Tiam tiodJy furnished ■ iHJiumeiiiAty uo thU muTiptktn, wlikli \ 
>jdd AS Au appcudU- Mj irwii (itody of the iiucriptunn—as far a* it went—a^ree^ with 
Mr, Loiut'** But Mr, Ln fulkr arnl iiutre delaltd than mine, *o, with hi* pettuiiiaioti. I 

iiiiCUTponile it In full at the end uf thie re[Mirl. 
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tfflrtnark«r(], because tiativcs have a penchami for tMtse-lids as fuel. Ono fa often 
faced with a plethora of cases but no “ lidding ” material. Packing, where pottery 
is concerned, depends on paper. Paper ia the only secure padling. Newapaptre, 
relayed out from Idml frieiids at home, not only provide a great Solaire to biiah- 
workera, hut jjorform a far inutB important function ns puekiug material. \Mieii 
paper ran short, I had, at intervobj to resort to banMia leaves and cohune traab. 
The puper-packed speeimons arrived intact; the only bzeakages occurred omoapt 
speeimena packed with bunh-uiaterittL 

One other point. E;q>editiocLS iu this country are based^ econouucaIl 3 ', on 
tinned food. It is mu^t uiieEul to preserve a ctutain percentage of empty tins. 
These, washed and dried, arc of great utility as receptaclieis for smaller fragments— 
potter)^ :ind so forth. They can be arranged to fit tightly in a case, and constitute 
a scries of unitSj, which, in case of any violent shock, preserve their content within 
n very liniituij spii^e. Further, a breakage ooemring within the limits of au 
enclosed tin, does not give that little otlditioual " play " which may lead to the 
wholesale amash of the contents of a loosely packed case. MctJiod in axch^Lo^cal 
investigation muai neceaaarily conforiu to the environment. My experienoe in 
this particular field has enforced u|>on me the importance, primarDy, of paper 
(espccloJIy newspaper) kb pucldng material, the presen.'atian of box-Mda and of tins, 

This account appears under uiy name. But 1 wish, again, to emphasue the 
fact that it is a oompilntiou, boj^.d to a great extent on tlie independent work pet' 
formed b^' Captain Gnming aud Mr. Ashton, w'hose whole-hearted eo-operatioa 
made our exiiedition u aucoose. 


Appendix. 

XotE tJN THE Inscription on Stela U at Pusilh.I. 

[Wmi Flatb XXXIX.] 

Bv RiciLAUii C. E. Lonu, B.A. 

The followbg is biitkr^l mi Copt. Joyco’^a rearrangement o£ the two parts of the 
fftela, and the position of the glyphn ia indicated by taking the aamo reftnrence 
columns through both parts as if in one. Therefore, glyph-blocks A. L to X, -1, 
inclusive, are miBaiug, and the inscription on the upper frugment bcgina witli B. 1, 
while that on the [ower one begins with A. 5. Dates in the Christian era are given in 
the Gregorian calendar, and the correlation adapted is that of Mr. J. E, S. Thompson,' 
Apparently the inBcription comroencetf with an Initial Scries, hnt two 
irregularities should be noticed. (IJ According to the usual practice the Intro- 

^ The coireLation observed in iLe IhUitk CuitJc to Uk Jlaudila}^ CoBteim r/ 

u tlut oi Buwditcbi which placcA the dote« iS30 >-Eim carlkr. 
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ducing GI>Tjh abotdd occopy A. 1, A. 2, B. i, K‘L 01 tbese, A. 1 mid A. 2 am 
oUBfiiiijj. but thu ille^blfl remaiiui of B. 1 and B. 2 do noL kUow any reat-mbkacc to 
tlio Introducing Gljpb. (2) Tbc SuppJementanr Seri&s, na will appuar hervaCtaTi. b 
(^rcmely iirtgukr^ but atiU tLftrc are eulStd&nt of the uaiml glypUs to sliow that it 
ifi u Siippimentary Seritfs. 

Tbe cycle sign wouJd have oecurrcd m A. S, whicli la tubbing, but tiLuy aafelv 
bfe tiiken to bn D p^xlefl, am the «tyle of tlie inaufiption ahoiin that it rJoee not date 
from Cycle & or Cycle 10* The Kaiuu nmaber iti B. 3 fleft) uppeaia Lo be ;M;ronad 
the Kivtuii head is in the right ludf of B, 3* It ba human hend aud tbcToEonj isotne- 
wliat tmlike the mmaj bird-like Kutuu head. The Tun sTpi^ would liave lictii in 

A. I, which k raiding. The Dinal sign appears in B, 1, hut its number b broken 
away* The Kin aign ia in A. o and the imtnber seema bo be 2* This is the txuciaJ 
point in interpreting the hmtrrptioji ami I was at first inclined to tab^ it ua 7. The 
two dots t*eem clear* but after careful ejcnminatiou of the photograph 1 think that 
what looks like a bar is not so, but ia part of the Kin eigm It will i* noticed that 
it cur%'S5S in thi* inidtlk' fio tliat it iseetns a sort of forked ornament coming out of the 
month of the face. If the Kin number is 2 then the liay must l?e Ik. B. 5 (hdt) 
ia the thumb agn for one. and B. 5 (light) h apparently a day sign. This h the 
wi-akest part of the reading* as it should have a cartouche round it if a dav 

and ! cannot say that there is, unless ths upper part is the day sign* A, 6 is 0 Tkco, 
the “spccUok gU’ph '' for the aem day of a month, and the month Tzoo being 
plain. Collc-oiiug the above ive have! 1 (Ik) d T^ec. Tliia can 

only ocettr at : <y-Cu2-ll^2 I Ik li T^yc 9th July, 4:18 a.d. 

The SupplemenUiy Series k full of difficulties. So far as it remains it U in 

B. Ip, A. 7, B. 7, A. a, B. 8. At once one notices that A. 7 k glypli B, of the 

SnpplemcntacT Series. U h exactly aimilar to the usual form but occurs in the 
wtopB place, as it should follow glyph 0. ami precede glyph A. I do not under- 
stand what B, 7 is. It rmmot be glyph C. aa It has the numW 9, and in any case 
It is unlike the usual form. Nor do I tmdemUml B. 8. A. 8 has the form of the 
moon sign found in glypLi A. ami E., hut it wants the added number 9 or li> which 
gl>Tli A. should have. B.fi (rigfil j appears to U glyph T). Similar forms occur 
on tho Temple of the Paleinjuo, and on Stela X*, Copan. The immljer in 

B. G (left) IS the ustia] form of wro, although there seems to be iu> other cjcnurteneo 
of It m a Supplemeutury Series. If, as in the present case, there « no glyph E 
and the number of glyph D* k mo. It means that uo days have olap^i smoc new 
n.oor.,tliercforet^date«ri^^ ^ TMaya Insoriptbnu. 

Glyphs L. D. pind E. of the Supplementary Series.- in i&>5) 

gives five msbinc^^ where the Supplementary Series indrentes a new moon’ <>uo 
IS at U HonraduA. where glyph D. « pmrtMy erased, hut It wau preceded by 
pother glypb which to ha^ne denorinJ ite number, 3 «^ro. At Quirigua 

Stela h, has a very unusual form of glyph D. and an unknown glvpb prccedhig it 
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Jovrnat (hr jMatituk, Tof. f.lX, I9^p Plait XKXPJH- 
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PArNTBt* PdHTIWT FKIJM CAV». |:*lTT|i;K» tlLA>hAr. i5ft> aJUMAL PimSKSfl. 
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UBm^U MUSKUM ESl*EDITH»r TO BHITISH HOKDUltAa, 11929 , 
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tfi*i British Miitciim Exprditioh to Briiuh 19^9, -iSli 

which may mean aoro. (e) at; ii;a[iii'? city baa an tmumial glyph D- and no 

number. St da I., Copan, has glyph D. and an miknowu gi}'ph, pqstihly a zero, 
and Stela X*, Copan, has a (orm of glyph D. .similar to this on Stela L'., PusUlm 
arwi having a form something like that wbieh I tahe to be zero here, ak hough, unlike 
the btter, it b not the eonunon zero sign luscd In other parts of the inscriptions. 

The point I wish to make La that when the date was that of a new moon the 
Maya always wrote glyph D. and might or might not add a aign for zero aa well. 
This agrees with the meaning of glyph D. which might be tranaliited “ lunar day/' 
aa when it occurs with glj'ph E. it has no number, the number being given by 

gbT^* 

Now there was an eclipse of the moon on 24th .Tune, ISSa^d., so that the Initial 
Series date 9th Jilly, 4S8, wns fifteen days after and therefore fell on the date of a new 
moon or within a day of it. This is a strong confirmatioN of the readinga of the 
Toidal Series and Supplementary Senea which, if correct, muHt nccesairily show such 
agreement with each other. 

In C, 3 and D. 3 there seem to be numerals, but I cannot read them nor the 
signs to which they are attached, C. 4 (loft) must. Iw tbo Umal sign as it liaa as usual 
two iiumbera. In this ease I think that it is the upper numeral wbiah signiHea 
the Kin number, and the lower one the UinaJ nuraber, as aometimos occtiis, C. 4 
(right) is plamly U, n, or 13 Caban, D.4 Ima a numeral 15, but the attached 
sign, which is no doubt a month sign, la eS^aeed. If the glypLia €, 3, D. 3 form 
part of a Secondary Series with those m C. 4, then 1 am unable to make a connccdon 
with the Initial Scries date, hut if they do not, then asffomlng tliafc C. 4 docs connect 
with the Initial Series—an ossumptbii which is by no mean.H certain—C. 4 (left) 
must read becaum* no other Kin number than 15 would eonmot Ik and Caban. 
The number at the Hide of the Uinul sign is oi^l, 2, or 3, so ths number abqv*j it would 
be 15. 

If to the Initial Series date fMJ-3-11-2 1 Ik 0 Tzec. 9th July, 438, we add thu 
Secondary Scries 3-15 wc reach 9-0^2-14-17 12 Caban 15 Mol. 22nd September, 
438. Therefore the erased month sign D* 4 may be restored as Mol. 

It La in favour of the above reading that 22iid September is the antummxl ecjuniox, 
and it may be nntod that the Initial Series date m the first new moon after the summer 
solstice. Have wo here an indication of the adjustmeiit of a lumaolar oslendar ? 

The only other intelligible glyph is C. (\ (right) which is clearly JD Tuns. Tho 
left of this glyph-block may showr an eadiag sign, but it is douMful, especLulIy aa it 
was not the practice to mark Tun cndingn unless the Tun number was 13 or a multiple 
of 5, If it is a Tun ending it is probobly 9-fi-!9-D-0 10 Ahun 18 Yasidn and the 
date may have been in the erawd D. fi. 

Ib is evident that neither this nor the lintial Series ebte can be the contempor¬ 
aneous date of the inscription Iram the atyhr oE the gly|jhfl. Doubtleaa the misaing 
portions of the stela carried the count forward to the contempomnooua date. 
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NOTES ON SOME ISLANDS OF THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

By the late A. Bernard Deacon. 

(Edited by Cawlla H. Wedgwood.) 

Foreword. 

While he woe waiting at Vila lor a boat to take him to Malekula, Deacon took 
the opportunity of interviewing several of the nativea who were gathered in ViU 
from the neighbouring ulanda. either as prisoners or as men in the Condominium 
poUce foroe. The following notes on Santo and Omha. and probably also on the 
Mangge of Ambiym. are the fruit of these interviews, supplemented by information 
Idndly given to Deacon by Mgr. Doueirf, Bishop of Teranoudia and W ApostoUc 
of the New Hebridea, the Rev. Anderaon, of Hog Harbour, Santo, and Mr 
Salisbury, Condominium Government Agent at Hog Harbour. For the most 
part the notes left by Deacon on these islands were straightforwaid and needed only 
some slight rearrangement and expansion to prepare them for the press I have 
as far as possible, retained their original phraseology, particularly in passages which 
appear to be somewhat ambiguous, and 1 have discussed certain apparent 
contradictions and obscuritiea in the footnotes. .Some of the notes, as. for 
metanee, those on Death and the Disposal of the Dead in the Tasmanl district of 
.Santo are. however, fragmentary in the extreme, written in pencil on the backs 
of loose scraps of paper, and are, therefore, very inadequate, but mifliciently clear 
and important to make their publication posaible. 

The notes on the social organixation of Epi and of Paama an much leas 
satisfactory than those on the other islands, for they wen mon fragmenUry 
The discussion concerning the use of the kinship terms and the groupings of nlativea’ 
which these terms suggest, has been added by the Editor of the notes, since it seemed 
desnable to emphasise the saUent characteristics of the kinship systems of these 
two islands, and to indicate their affinities with the social structun of neighbouring 
peoples. The discussion and analysU ha. been carried out along the «,me Kna 

which hin^ followed in his study of kinship Z MalekuU ^d 

Ambrym.—[C. H. \>.J 
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SANTO. 

The northern part of Santo can be divided into three distinct ethnic province*. 
On the east is the culture of Sakau Peninsula, which, in its widest sense, may be 
said to stretch from the Jordan River on the north coast to Turtle Bay on the east. 
The people of this region arc very tall and dark, well built and with frank and open 
characters. For dress the men wear the mabnal, a kind of narrow mat, which is 
kept in place by a string round the waist. Unlike the malmal which is worn in Omba, 
it is not passed between the legs, but suspended so that both ends hang down in front. 
Often, however, the men will go entirely nude until they are eighteen or twenty 
vears old, and even after this some of them wear only leaves. 

The women wear a •shaped piece of wood, which rests on the upper 

part of the buttocks, and is kept in position by a girdle round the waist.* Sometimes 
if a woman feels self-conscious she will wear a small leaf in front tucked into the labia. 

To the west of the Sakau Peninsula lies the Big Bay area, that is the region 
Iving inland to the south of the Bay, which is inhabited by people different in 
tvpc from those of Sakau ; while westwards, again, from this is the Cape Cumberland 
Peninsula. The inhabitants of this north-westerly region differ entirely from their 
eastern neighbours m physical appearance, language, and culture. They are very 
light-skinned and resemble strongly the people of West Omba. The similarity 
between these two peoples b more than a purely physical one, for the natives of Cape 
Cumberland ore able to understand and make themselves understood by the West 
Ombaus. In dress, too, they are alike, for the women wear the Omban-type of 
mat and the men wear the malmal, though, as in Sakau, they wear it hanging down 
in front, and have btely developed the fashion of allowing it to hang down so low 
as almost to trail upon the ground. 

Thb light-skinned type extends southwards along the west coast os far as 
Wus, where a change occurs to the culture area which includes the dbtrict of 
Nogugu. Tnsmant, and Tbmulun. The people here are darker-skiimed, shorter in 
stature and more crafty and deceitful in character thou their northern neighbours. 
For the men the clothing b the same as in Cape Cumberbnd, while the women go 
nude, but ore practically swathed in beads. 

Hog Harbour, Sakau Pkninbula. 

Death and the DUfosal of the Dead. 

Deacon obtained a little information about beliefs and practices concerning 
death from a bushman called Nan. who came from tlic region inland from 

* F. Npeber describe* this bkxk of wood m being worn by men in E. Santo. Etknogra- 
fAucAc MattriaUe» aus dr* A’eiMi* Hthridtm (1923). p. 193 PI. XLIl Figs. 28 sod 36. 
J. R. Baker also illustrates it as part of the clothing worn by men formerly in Sakau. 
Jomm. Has. Anthevp. hut. IriU. PI. XXIV. Fig. 2. [Ed.] 
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Hog Harbour. lU waa bgm in the village of Lotldar, but Imd jfpcnt most of Jib 
life at Harden. He ™ abo given an account of these ty Mr. Anderson, of Hog 
Harbour. Tte account by Kan of the disposal of a chief has k^u gwen in the 
Bfictjon dealing with mfiinbcmhip of tlio graded aodoty. 

The foUovrmg k the description written by Mr. Anderson, ft will be notSeed 
that there ate oertoin diflcrepanctes with Kau'a version 

At the death of men only, tlw body is annointed with twooiiut milk. A 
commtJuisr la tbon pul under the ground in a small hoiise; a chief of any grade* 
13 put on a bench jn a small house. Hb face is painted black and red (blue was 
anobtamablej, and all the tusks of the n/e (hermaphroditej plgB killed bv him 
for ft^asfe are put on his am... If he has killed men. white fowU^ feathers are also 
put 111 hb hair. From sue to ten daya later four to ten pigs nee killed. Up till 
now the women have remained in tlio Iiouso baldo the body. Now they all blacken 
thoir bodies and the nearest relatives wind coeonut-fibre ropes about their waist. 
Some of the women continue with the liody inside the house for a hundred days! 
iVftor this a feast h made and the house a fastened up, but no more pigs am kiUed. 

W ben any grade of chief dies, if he have four wive®, then tin? two whom 
he married Grat are strangled, their friends being eomperisated in gifta bv the 
fnends of the doceaswJ cUif. If these am unable to make the nccesaan* gifts' then 
the women are apared. An erection is sc^t up of two forb^J posts, with a cross- 
between. 0%^ thl. a rope is looped in such a way as to make a nooae. the 
ends of the rope being held, one at each side, by women. The wife who h to die is 
then given knva to drink, and two women take her by the arms and run her up 
and dow^l. while the other women sing and dance. Wlmu these two am tired 
two othem take their place, and this is icpnitcd until the poor victim k t<x> worn 
out to must, when they put her neck In the noD«^. When she h dead her bo.lv 
is laid tlint of her Jm^hand, her f«co k painted black ou one side and red oo 

tho olherf u emper mpe h I«und round her head, and ahe b left wHb the other 
corpse. 

Mr, MdetBon*8 statement, concerning the fate of tite soul is os follows t— 

" After <leAth the spirit of the man remains in the vioinitv of the corpse until 
the pigs are kiU«l on about the tenth day of mourning. Then H takes its departure 
for the mountain Tatar, whence other spirits ha.T come to escort it, dancing and 


* Alf, Andetiton apprirently wees the ^'ord *' rhiiif Jnr * m&n i.* - „ i. 

tbr „,1 - eo»ra«*r’- (w mj-om .ho i, only Morku', iwi ^ 

t Ac«nrdim; to Jfjiii, thi* viTm of niEq of XnuTktc ...... .. i t 

Mm an Oi, l.ri ™! ™i ih, rishl Ak ai tk, f«, j whorM. t b, *i™ at ik 

WmmK wuk aia ailamat ml milh. fcft and bkok m tht lighL .id, ' 

n,, '™"* •' *'“• “ ‘I* tb, widM„ 
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Hhouting all the way, to the land of the dead. The natives firmly l)eUeve that they 
can hear the sound of this spirit-company. The spirit of a man who has been shot 
cannot go thus directly to its lust home, but aits instead on a nemos tree at Numr 
Osre, near the mountain Takar. When his friends have avenged liim. then he 
moves on to join the community of the dead in Takar/’ 

Nau gave further details about the passage of the ghost to the next world:— 

** The ghosts of the dead pass along a long road on their way to a hill in 8anto 
called ITrerwesere, which is the abode of the dtmd. On one side of the road two Ion 
trees bend themselves down. .\t thli point two red « (hiblscas) flowers lie in the 
roadway, placed there previonsly by the trees. As each glM>st comes along he is 
temptefl to take the si flowers. If. during his life he has not killed a man the trees 
allow him to pick up the si flowers and pass on to the hill Urerwesere. 1 f, how'ever, 
he has killed a man one of the trees rebounds under him os he stoops to pick the 
flower, and, lolling him. catapults him to Yctar in the sky. Yetar then eats the 
dead ghost. Such » the fate of all bad men. that is of all men who have killed 
another during their life-time. Urerwesere is the abode of the ghosts of the good. 
Yetar is good : his action in devouring the dead ghost is to be regarded ax a punish¬ 
ment.”* 

The Story of Yriar. 

The being called Yetar lives in the sky. According to One of Xaii’s statements 
he was ncNTfr a man. and he is not a ** devil ” Ighost). Nau referred to him as a 
god, but he is not wonhipped and no prayer.s are made to him The following 
is the story which Nau told of Yetar:— 

” A man went down to the sea one day to spear fish. He speared a fish and 
put it on a stone on the beach. After that he w^nt bock into the sea to spear 
more fish. >\'hen he returned he found no fish on the stone but a girl. He asked 
the girl whether she had seen a spearwl fish Img on the stone. 8he replied that she 
was the fish, and showed the spear wound on her arm. The man liked the girl 
and they went along the l>each together. Someone met them, and asked the man 
whether the girl with him was a ghost, but he repliwi that she was his woman. 
Afu?r a time she bore him a family, one of which was Yetar. The man and the 
woman with Yetar were going along a road inland from the sea. Yetar was crying, 
and the man. to tease YeUr's mother, said. * A fish’s child is ert'ing.’ The mother 
was very cross and she left the father and took the child down aith her to the coast. 
There there was a big rock called Sere (which can be seen sull at Hanlen. Nan’s 
village), inside which was a cave. Inside the cave lay a coil of ropc.f It was 

• Am an iiwUnce of how misleadmg .imple may be, it i. bter«tmg to noto that 

X.O hiiwclf told Deacon on one oooMion that the deed went to e hiKh hill (moimUin) in Santo; 
that all men went theie. Incepective of rank or whether they were “ good ” or “ bod.** 

t Tbe rope is called H'cr £i(c«)ipi. 
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pitch daxk [naidc. The mother put doiiTi her child, and, cutting the rope, let the 
child drink the water which dowed from it. Then she went a^vay* People a^ked 
her where the ohild was, but she aaid she had thrown it awny on tlie beach and it 
had died* After a month she went to see Yetar* He asked her whether ahe 
had plenty of coconuts where she lived. She said ‘yea,* and he naked her 
to bring him Bome* He was already big. She came next month, and brought 
cocouuts, and broke tbcm aud poured tbe mTik- over hia head and nibbed 
him with the oil He iiske<J her if she had plenty of mats. She aald ‘ yea," 
and he asked her to bring him one to sleep on. When ah** came next moon 
he was still bigger, aud asked her to bring him a bamboo, She came with the 
bamboo next moon. He was a young man now. He took the bamboo and 
cut Ilia chest, his upper abdomen, hid arms and his back. She went away. 
Next time she came there was a woman following her. She did not sec th& 
woman till she hud arrived at the cave, When she saW' her «hc enquired of 
her who she was. The woman said it was nothings she imd merely been 
walking behind her. The woman slipped into the cave behind her and cried 
on seeing Tetar, because he waa bo beautiful, and she desired him so much* 
She and Yctar embraced each other. When ahe came out the mother asked 
her what the marka ou her breast, arms and abdomen, were. She looked and ^w 
that Yctar’s cute find been imprinted ou her* She cried, and told Yetar’a mother 
that she wanted to live with Yetar and to leave her own husband* Her husband 
learnt of this and vowed vengeance on Yctnr, Yetar then made a canoe, stocked it 
well with sugar-canes, and sailed away to Big Bay in Korth Santo. That is the 
end of the story of Aetar* Iroru the time that this happened cicatrisation has been 
practised in this area (Hog Harbour), in miitatioii of what Yetar did. Men of liigk 
rank cicatriae chest, upper abdomeo. arms and bock—they are * big fcDow masters 
like Yetar.” 

Besides being connected with the dead, Yetar ia also concerned with the birth 
of children* When a boy or girl is still in the mother's womb Yetar comes down from 
the sky and “ cuts ” the fingers apart, separates the toes in the same way,, iruta 
open the mouth, opens the eyes and cars, etc., thus forming a human cbM When 
Xau was asked why tbe cute were not visible on his Imuds he explained that the 
apace between the fingers was the cat ; that Yeter forms the fingers by cutting 
the, as yet undiflfeicciriated, hand. 


rohoos &>nKect&i ici/A Plants mui Aniiwls, 

Two such tabooa Jmve been reeordwl ;-The kingfisher (wM) may not be 
eaten; mfringement of this taboo results in shortness of breath when walking, 

runni^ etc. 1 f atiyone cute a large creeper called noirerur he get® swollen glands, 
and dies. 

2 K 
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The Graded Society. 

The system whereby all male members of the community are divided into a 
number of grades, membership of which is progressive and acquired by the making 
of payments and the giving of a feast, is found in the Sakau Peninsula as elsewhere 
In the Northern New Hebrides. Information concerning t his system here was 
obtained by Deacon from Nau, the bushman mentioned above (p. 463). The rather 
meagre facts elicited from him have been supplemented by a brief account of the 
ritual involved in taking the different grades, sent to Deacon by the Rev. Anderson, 
of Hog Harbour. 

There are five grades at Hog Harltour, called 

Nawok (Nsvok).* Wiriam (Vuriaru). 

Wonare (Vonaren). Westele (Vustcr). 

Wiriar (Vuriar). 

Anymie who has not entered Nawok is called Morkar, which is equivalent to 
** small boy.” Nau himself, although a full-grown man. was only Morkar. because 
he had not yet paid pigs to enter Nawok. • The expense in entering even the lowest 
of the grades is considerable, for it involves the killing of 100 pigs, and for each 
successive grade another 100 pigs must bo added, so that to become ^^ma^l a man 
must supply 400 pigs, while for Westele a man kills “ plenty, plenty pigs, all same 
leaves,” as Nau expressed it. There is a recognized ritual method of killing the 
pigs. The animal’s feet arc Iwund together and it b killed by a blow on the forehead 
with a club, after which it b cooked in on oven of hot stones. In the first two 
grades, Nawok and VSonare, pigs are not killed in or on any thing particular. At 
entrance to the higher grades, however, a circle of c>’ca8 leaves laid consecutively 
on the ground, b made behind the chiefs house. Into thb circle the pigs are 
broughtr-” plenty, plenty pigs ’’—and killed in turn by clubbing on the forehead. 
The circle may be entered only by the chief, that is, a man of Westele rank, and 
hb family. Nau could not explain how the pigs were Idllod in the circle 
in the Wiriar and Wiriaru grades, for he did not know whether Wiriar and 
Wiriaru men were allowed within the cycaa-leaf circle at the pig-killing 
ceremony. 

The account of the ritual of the rise in rank from one grade to another as given 
by Mr. Anderson, b as follows:— 

1. iVowX:.—The candidate first builds a small house having two forked posts. 
No fence b put up oroimd it. Two or three castrated pigs («o6) are then killed 
and eaten. One large hermaphrodite tusker («r«) b then fastened up. followed by 
100 small are laid in rows. The candidate then comes up. Ub face b painted black 

• The nazDM of the greile. jpren in bracket, .m thc»e given by Mr. Anderson; the other. 
Me thwe given by Nwi. The \awfa% grade t. th.t at the head of the oolmnn. 
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And redt in oofi Jifmd he oanriee a elub, in the otheif a Wket of sACf cd stonea 
urkar). He dances along the rows of pigs in a hop-etep~and-akip fashion, potting hia 
heels to the ground and taps all the amall me on the head with the club^ but 
does not kill them. When he Tcaohos the ends of the toi»^ he pauiies^ shakes his 
bead and mates fearful grnnacos. He then kdb the big tusker (are). This no 
one eats, but the candidate keeps the tusks. Throughout the whole time the 
gong is hebg beaten. The tusker having been kdled the candidate is called 
Navok. 

2, Fonuirew.—At entrance to this grade a new house is made with two posts, bat, 
instead of forks (na in JTavofc) the roots are placed uppermost, the root signi^mg 
a beginning. The candidate then kills ten large uo6 pigs. This is done withont 
any dnneing and the pigs are eaten. Then a fence is set up round the house and for 
this the candidate kills ten half-grown ho 6 piga, which are also eaten. Ground is 
then clfiared for a garden, yams arc planted aod tended. When they ate diy thev 
arc lifted, and the candidate appointa a day for the dance and big pig-killiiig. Every 
stage in the gardening process is initiated by the JdllLllg and eating of a rio6 pig; 
thus one is Hied when the garden is cleared, another at the planting of the 
yams, another when their vinca begm to grow, another before the garden h 
weeded. 

The day for tbe final danoe and pig-killing ceremony htt\nijg been fixed the 
candidate goes round from village to village asking for pigs, either n*6 or »#¥, Ho 
carries with him the sacred atones in order to eusuro that no one aholl refuse his 
request. Then he tells the people to clear the tTucka leading to hia house and ten tall 
narrow erections arc set up, five along each aide of the house, Tliey measure about 
feet square and 20 feet to SO feet high, and resemble largo chimney-atacks. 
These ate filled with coconuts and yams. 

IJuring the night preceding the final pig-kiliing there is a big dance round a 
large fire, during which the candidato dances aronud tbe outaskirts of the ring of 
guests. Next day he kills ten large tuaker fio6, one for each of tlie chimney- 
stacks,” a dead pig being laid down beside each. These pigs are then distributed; 
the men who gave the first three pigs receive one eaeh in return, the rest are divided 
among the other members of the Kavok grade and ate eaten. ,\fter this the maa 
is Vonaren. 

3. Vtirw/.—The house-building, gurden-making, and feastii^ take pkoo os in 
Vonaren. Tlie only difference is that tbe candidate also mokes a amoU garden 
about im yards from the house, in which he planta crotons and kuva. Further, 
there ore twelve ** chinmoy-staeks ” set up, six on either shle of the hotise. The 
dancing lasts throughout the night, and the following day all the meo go to the croton 
garden and fasten a tusker nre near the fence, which they then break down. Each 
man thereupon takes a braoch of croton nud one man leads the pig to the new 

2 n 2 
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house, the others followuig, dancing and kicldng^it all the way. The candidate- 
then kills this pig with a large black stone, after which he kills twelve nob, one for 
each of the “ chimney-stacks,” and these are^distributed os before. The are killed 
aith the stone is not eaten. The candidate is now Yuriar. 

4. I'uriaru.—Entrance into this grade is a repetition of the ritiud for Yuriar. 
The house, the garden, the feasting and dancing, the croton garden, the twelve 
“ chimney-stacks,” twelve pigs, and the tusker are all as before. .Alter the ceremony 
the man is Yuriaru. 

5. 1 uMer. — For tliis, the last grade, the candidate makes a very large house, 
and on its completion twenty 1106 pigs with tusks are killed and eaten. .Another 
twenty are also killed and eaten when the fence is set up around the house. .A 
garden is then prepared all round the house and in it arc planted sweet potatoes 
{halhal), which are the sign of the Yuster grade. On this occasion, too, twenty nob 
are killed and eaten, and four more are killed and eaten when these potatoes are 
weeded. 

9 

Trees are taken up by the roots and roughly dressed into a cruciform shape. 
One is set up for every man who has contributed a pig to the candidate. These 
trees are called nohol. They are whitewashed and finished off with crude drawings 
of fish, stars, moon, etc. All the women dance at intervals for one month, and then 
the nahal are set up. All the men except the candidate, then dance at inter\*ala 
for one month. 

A small house, which is sacred, is built in front of the large house, the fence 
round it being made of cycas-palm leaf, which is a uboo sign. The candidate now 
takes a number of large nre pigs only, puts them inside this sacred house and closca 
the door symbolically by setting up a cycas leaf in front of it. He then sends his 
eldest son to open the door, and himself enters the enclosure. Each man for whom 
a ♦wAo/ has been set up. now brings ten nre pigs, and out of each group of ten, two are 
killed and the other eight are only tapped on the head. The candidate then calls 
oat for everyone to hear, ” Yuster.” AH the people reply ” Yuster.” The nre pigs 
are then thrown to the dogs. The candidate is now of Vuster rank, and has climbed 
as high in the social scale as is possible for any 

According to Nan, a man who has purchased this highest rank is c<}uivalcnt to- 
a chief and has certain special pririleges. In ornaments he is distinguished by 
having the right to wear pigs’-tusk bracelets aU the way up both arms, and a mat 
round his loins, with tasseU of some kind hanging from his hips. He is also cicatrized 
on his chest, the upper part of the abdomen, his arms, back, and thighs, and per¬ 
haps the whole way down the leg, though of this Xau was not certain. .A chief has, 
too, the power of laying a Uboo on anything by putting a cycas leaf upon it. The- 
cycas leaf is always the sign or token of taboo, and anyone tonching or taking an 
object upon which the chief has laid such a leaf wUl fall iU. hU eyes wiU close, and 
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he will die, (This waa dromatkally represented by Xuti,) The chief nmy send hoi's 
to cut the CTcas leaves and to place them ou the object to be tabooed. Before a 
big pig-killmg ceremoDy, as for iustaace oa the occasion of a man mAking a rise in 
rank, a chief puts a taboo on the coconuta by fixing such a cycas leaf to the trees, 
According to Mr, Anderson, the sanction behind this taboo ia not a purely aupei- 
natuml one. as might be inferred from Nau^s account, for he says that if anyone 
interferes with the taboo he has to pay pigs, but is sometimes killed^ With refer¬ 
ence to the cycas leal, tt will bo rcnmnibered, too, that apparently only a chief may 
enter the circic of cycas leaves which is set up Jit entrance to the thren highest 
grades and inside which tlio pigs are kibed. Another dMmetivo feature of chief¬ 
tainship according to Mr, Anderson, is that crotons are planted only heflide a chief’s 
hotiae, but tt is not clear whether ho is restricting the use of the word chief ” to 
a man of the highest grade, or whether he includes under that head any man who 
is not Morkar. 

At death a chief receives special treatment The mUb of a coconut is poured 
over his head and his face is painted in red and blue ; the forehead is coloured red 
on the right'-hand side, blue on the left; on the cheeks are painted horizontal 
bars of red and blue, and on the upper lip a band of ted, runmng from the 
septum of the nose to the lip, with a band of blue on either aide, Towls’ feathers 
and those of other birds are tied to the back of his head, in such a way as to 
stand erect; the body is wrapped in coconut leaves and buried in a grave 
covered with the bark of a eertwn tree,* A cycaa leaf is stuck upright in 
the ground over the grave. In the aarac grave is buried the wife of the 
dead man a*ho is strangled oo her hiislMind^a death- She, too, has her face 
painted in a distinctive manner, the left-hand aide being coloured red, the tight 
black, the ilividing line pa&^g from the top of the forehead to the point oE the 
chin* 

Nau drew a “ pictare of the chiefe hoofle^t b^eFig, 1.) He was simply asked 
to draw a pioture of how a chiefs house locked, without any iadication whether 
it was to bo in plan, elevation, perspective, etc. The order in which the Lines wore 
drawn is indicated by the numbers. The ceIlt^^-poles, ^^34. consist of mvertod 
tree trunks, the roots forming a support for the ridge-pole, 5* 1, 2, and 5 are 

wooden poles ; the transverse lines, 6—20* are bamboc^, brought right over the 
ridge-pole from one side and down the other side21-28 arc also hambood; 35 and 
36 represent the projection of the roof beyond the face of the house. Thero is a 
door in front but not behind, and there ore no windows. Along the sides of the 

* Thk dura ni>t tAlly with Mr. AndEiirwn''s accnutit, wWeh dtaertbes iinyan& ovor ibfr rank 
of ^rorkaT iw heiog Md va ■ beaeh msidi; a u mall bDUAtr wfaJeh at ibe ^nd Of > hundred dajv is 
fiuitenod up and deaerted. *' Death and the tXUpMal of tJw 

t There ii no indication u to whetbirr this la thr dweUlog-hoEtM' of a thief at the houae 
titfotod by him At tho taking of Uu' Wcstole grade. 
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house, but not along the front or back, arc planted crotons, indicated by Nau in 
his ** picture ’’ by dots. 

Apart from the rank of cstele, membership of the other grades is only marked 
by differences in cicatriration, though whether these do really correspond to any 
differences in rank appears to be doubtluL According to Nau, a certain part of 
the body is cicatrised for each grade. These cicatrizations arc made by cutting the 



•kin mth . piw* of gUM; the cute ate about J inch to J inch long, and appear to 
be aiianged inegularl.T. Nan, who was only Morkar, had only his chest out; a 
man who is Nawok has the chest and the upper part of the abdomen done; one 
w^» Woiuue has the arms done also; while a man of WTriar and Wiriatu has 
chert, abdomen, arms, and l»ck dcatrited. Mr. Anderson's statement a. however 
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in condict with this. He writes: “ Tlie cutting of the ho6y aud armK Jms uotMng 
to do with the gmdes. It k a custom only. The pattenif they say, k taken from 
the mar lri ngB on A Large stone in a cave near Cape Qairoa. This stone is called Set^ 
and was the first man to come to Bakau. Another atone is his wife/** 

On the dcatli of an}' member of the grades Nawok to Wiriani (inclosive)^ his 
wife is strangled by means of a rope passed mttnd her ueck and tightenedi her 
face is }>aintod blue ou the left-hand aide and red on the right, and she k bnned in 
the same grave as her husband. Tbe wife of a mnn who is only Morkar in aUovred 
to live. 

XcxiuotT. 

Information concenung the Nogugu district was obtain'i?d from two natives 
of thk area { Lewu^. who was only a boj;, but exceptionally intelligent for hk age ; 
and Alio, ftlwf* a native by birth of Nogugu^ now an old man and a Christian living 
at F^ila Isbind. Most of tbe data which they snpplied ooncem the graded society 
of this district^ but Alio also gave information about the social organization, 

^Sociof Ortfanization^ 

Alio appeared bo intelligent that he was simply naked to give an account of 
the maimer in which mamage was regulated at Nogugu. He spoke excellent 
English, and he gave the following informatiDn. 

The whole community is divided into two eides,*' or Valpajuii, which, Abo 
explained, *■ means just like cut ft in two halves—one, one side |: one, other side/ 
Each of these is subdivided into a number of lines.” A man belongs to hb 
mother's “ line," but not to hb father's; while the father’s Hister'a non belongs to 
the same " line ” as the father, n man's own son bdongbig to that of hk wife. To 
the wife’s ” line " belong also the wife’s mother, wife's mother’s mother, wife’s 
sbter, wife's abterk children, and wife's brother. There k a largo number of 
” lines ” in the Nogugu dktrict, some of them occumnp as far south as Tasmant 
(Tiiamate), and Alic gAvn the following list of " linra " in the two Yalpapa ^— 
Volpapa 1, Valpapa 2, 


Tamerai. 

Tapala. 

Tapulu. 

Tapala. 

Tannte* 

Tavia. 

Toomo. 

Tamata. 

Tafepigo. 

Taloue, 

Tamclui. 

Tapweta, 

Taman. 

Wuntano. 

Tawola. 

Tagheribi, 

Tjisigo. 

Wunwoohi. 

Tamwea. 


Tagcbiga. 

Tamolou. 

Tawuro. 



* Ulu iM Mppanatly iHitutecUd uith tte nmncmhig V^tst, wtuch wua told tij Nait. 

lo thiii U ifl uid that tbe riRatrizsticms weir iiiAdi' mi men in imitotlmi of thw which Yetar 
eut cpoti hinwlf. Tba itcru*, hoanewr, in tlua wr^iiMi of the talr, was not tho fKftrifind femaiUB 
of Vetar himseilf, but only tho cmve whe» ho grew to maaihi^rHL ** Dmth mid tbe DiB|KHiJ 

of liif Dsaii;*}—[C. ir. W.] 
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It will be noticed that there is a ** line *' called Tapala in both Valpapa. and 
Alic pointed out that they were not the same but dintmet. It ia alao noticeable 
that whereas in the second Valpapa there are only ten ** lines,'* in the first there 
are twelve, ten of which have for names words beginning with Ta>, aa do all those of 
the second Valpapu. the additional two having names be^nning with Wun. 
Further south, at Tasmant, there are similar kinship groups with names beginning 
with Wun-, such as Wunrane, Wunlep, Wunbweda, etc., and this was mentioned 
by Deacon to Alic with reference to the two Nogugu “ lines ** Wuntano and 
Wunwochi. Alic appreciated the point, and said that these two ** lines '* were 
composed of people from " down that way.'* This suggests, then, that the organ¬ 
ization of Nogugu wa.s originally based upon a dual organization with matrilineal 
descent, each moiety being subdivided into ten clans. Further, if Nogugu ** Ta- ** 
is equivalent to Tasmant ** Wun- ** then possibly Tapweta is the same name as 
Wunbweda, which suggests a close connection lietween the social structure of these 
two areas. • 

The regulation of marriage is simple, and of the kind typical of the dual 
organization. Marriage within the Valpapa is prohibited; a man must always 
seek his wife from the opposite “ aide.” Formerly, too, it was the custom for a 
man to marry his mother’s brother’s wife in the event of his uncle’s death. 


Death. 

Ghosts arc called demote. At death the demote goes to Cape Cumberland, in 
the north of Santo, to a place called Oria. 

Before the advent of Christianity there was a belief in a '* god ” called Son 
who lived in the sky; this being is probably the same as So'o^ of Tismulun district. 


Noguqu District. 

The. Graded System. 

The two accounts given of the graded society of Nogugu district bv the boy 
Lewu and the old Christian Abe, are very incomplete and to some extent, conflicting, 
particularly in the number and names of the grades. 

According to Lewu there arc nine grades bearing the following names 

( 1 ) 8 u8 (= teat). ( 4 ) No*o. (7) Jau va’u tsiwa. 

(2) Po’u'ere. ( 5 ) Tar va’u pitu. (8) Tar boi. 

(fi) Wotare. (6) Tar va’u olu. (9) Moli (= orange tree.) 


See p. 488. 
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According to Alic there are 

seven teen grades altogether* two of wbteb are 

-divided into a number of aub-gnides. They are called:— 

(!) Chino. 

(10)—(o) TorVaga Tolu, 

(13) Po'chLohi, 

(2} Euiini, 


. r 11 Vaii* 

(14) Moli. 

(3) Mala (== 

hawk), (c) 

„ .. Linia* 

(15) (a) Tor No Wulurua* 

(4) Banlal, 

id) 

t. .1 

(6) „ II Tola, 

(5) Po’u'ere. 

(e) 

u Pitu. 

(c) „ Vad, etc. 

(fi) Potoii, 

U) 

„ „ Olu, 

(16) Liwuii. 

(71 Pue’e Ra^rua. (j) 

,, „ Ctuwa. 

(17) Tor metui (mcfiti—coco¬ 

(8) No'o* 

(11) TorSunuwule. 

nut). 


{9) Pu^er’toltu (12) Tor BoL 

It will bo Been that nurabert (6), (6), (8), (lOe), (10/). (%}, (12). and (H) of AHc'a 
list correspond to nurabera (2) to (9) of Lowe’s, In both Unto fl hoj who Ima not 
4 tntered the lowest of the gradea is called Taora. 

The men's club-honse, called ber® twisfoiiioJ (Lewii) or ttogomaU (Alio), is a 
long tectangular building, and k divided into a number of t-ompartraeats by bamboos 
"(icwot) placed timisveraely acioes the ftcMir of the building. In the centre of oacb of 
these compartments is a fireplace (mo Aoop). There is a door at one end of the baUding 
only, and the higher the rank the further removed is its compartment from the 
door. 

An interesting feature of this grade system, not recorded from other parts of the 
New Hebrides, is that the social flolidarity between mimibera of the same grade is 
recognised by people ootaide the Bociety. for children of moii who are of the ssrao 
rank coll one another vlmi ^'rw. meaning *' my wficti.” 

The ceremony of rise of rank or the feast made for the occasion is caUed fipro, 
A table-stone called siia (this is not the ordinarj* word for stone), is set up on four 
Air six vertical supporting stones* called itenVi ^I n the lower grades it is tbo father 
who erects this stone platfonn ■ in the higher grades tlio man making the riso in 
rank does thk. or pays eomeono cLw to do it for him* According to Lctiti around the 
#)tonc certain trees are planted, which vary according to the j^de which ia being 
entered. For gradea up to and including Tar Va*u Pitu only mete (oycas) trees are 
set up \ for Tju- Va*u Taiwu, iwrk and pros* trees ; while for entrance into the Tar 
Boi and Mali* cycas, orange (meil»)i coconut and ym* trees are plantetl. The man 
maldogthc rise in rank then stands on the stone table and the pig or pigs to bo killed 
nre handed up to him. If he Ids ontenng the lowcJit grade this is done by hts mother, 
but if he is making a higher nrak hk wife handles the pigs* He then kilU the animala 
on the atone table by dubbing them, on the forehead* while conches (fopue) are 
Jilnwn bvthe oniookeis. Ka va is then drunk,f atid the dance called \\ clu ia danced. 

* Thisi uol bMu iihuilSilfid.; tt ^ cidkd buhimm nt b, 1J.) 

f The wrh " to drink fcaiira ” ia mwl—f-^- b. D,] 
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Thia is performed in the same way as described by Roro in the Tasmant district 
[see below, p. 477). except that at Nogugu the men dance right round the fire. In 
the dance for certain of the ranks, panpipes [lamwa) are played. The candidate then 
makes a new fire (na oei) in the nagamal, in the compartment of the grade which 
he is entering. 

There is little information about the cost involved in entering any of these 
grades, but it is evident that membenhip of the higher ones was only possible for a 
wealthy man. for, according to Alic, 1.000 .small pigs and 100 large pigs were necessary 
for entrance even into the grade Tor Boi.* 

Here, as at Hog Harbour, men of the highest ranks or “chiefs” have 
certain privileges. Thus, a chief has the right to lay a Uboo on coconuta by 

tying to a tree a frond of cycaa fastened to a branch of the yellow Hibiscus 
tiliaceus.f 


Members of the higher grades have, too, cerUin marks of distinction. A 
chief declares his rank by setting up round hia house stones about 4 feet high, 
and planting j^ia trees about it. According to .Vlic, people who are members of 
Po*chichi, Moli, Lewusi. and Tormetui liave the right to wear three special omamenta: 
an aim-band caUed panpan, similar to the panpan described by Rovsali in Tismuhin 
district; a band worn on the calf of the leg, whose proper name U ospolo, though 
Alic mentioned that people often incorrecUy termed it panpan also (as indee<l 
Rovsab himsdf did); and a head-band called osporyetsa, which resembles the 
wunawuri of Tismulun, but in Nogugu is painted blue only and not black, white and 
blue. Blue paint is symbolic of the highest rank, and Alic called it ** sacred.” At 
any important ceremony of rise in rank at which members of Moli and Liwusi 
would be present (though they would not participate in the dances, for this would 
be unbecoming in great “ chiefs.” but would stand aloof and watch from a distance), 
these a*ould have the face and body painted blue; men of Tor Boi.a lower grade" 
would have only the face painted blue, the body being painted red; while gradea 
below this are prohibited from using blue at all, and use red for the face and any 
other colour which they may fancy for tho body. Another smbol of high rank 
but not so high as blue paint, is a sheU caUed matoli, which, from AUc'a description" 
js almost certainly a cowrie. This is worn on the forehead by those who belong to 
Tor \ aga Vati or higher grades. 


Ta-smaxt Dwtbict. 

Tho inforamtioi. about thia durtrict *«, obtained from a mat. called Roio 
now ,n the Condomimum police force at Vila. In many rcepccta it i, more fran^ 
menury than that about Xogugu, for Roro left hie home whUe rtill young. 

• On Ui#* number of pigs invulred. note. p. 493 , 
t C/. tbc taboo sign used In the Tismulun district.— (C. H W ) 
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Social Organization* 

\& in ^^og^lgu, thn communit)" is divided into a number of exopamoiw kinship 
unit« with Diatrilineal descent. The names of some of them aiei ^\'imBnne, 
Wunknrai.Wimbwedn.Wuiiatu, Wanlep, Wimaup, Wunlabiwo, Wunboi^Wumnarat.* 
As has already been pointed out, the “ Wun " of Tfliunant seem* to correspond 
to the '* Ta ” of Nogogu, and Wunbwedn may be the same word os Tapweta. 
Further, two of the “ lines of Nogngu have the Taamant form of WuntAno and 
Wunwochi. and are said to have had their origin from thi'i district. Such aimi- 
laxitdea in nomcmJature and indicntdons of actiml contact between the peoples of 
these regions iruggest the pdasifaility, if not probability, of dose uffinitiefl m their 
social structure, as, for instance, the existence of a dual organization in Tasmant, 
Koto appeared to know nothing of any such dual grouping of the " lines," hut since 
he left this district before he married it is not imposBihle that it may have existed 
without his knowing of it or recogniEing its importanto. It is aigmheant, however, 
that according to his statement* the men and women of each ** line ” are " friends," 
but one " line " is not friends with another, which strongly auggests that each 
“ line ” or cUo was an entitdy independent unit* Apart from the existence of 
clan exogamy, there is no information about the regulation of marriage, nor does the 
genealogy of Roro, given below', throw any light on the question as to whether here 
also, os in Nogugu* marriage with the M.B.W* was formerly the custom. 

J m ? (? 

(Wunbok) I (Wunsime) 


Towin m Wagalo Sagail m LuIu 
(Wuiisip) 


Pui Lev Westevin Roro 

THE UBNEALOGV' OR RORO OF mB Clu*S WUHSUNE. 

The Graded Society, 

The graded society called Mol in the TaHmant district, was described by Roro 
as composed of six ranks 

(1) Wutai* (^1 Tantare. (5) Kami* 

(2) Wotere, (4) Waruu, (d) Tari* 

As in Nogugu, a hoy who has iwt entered the Mol is termed Taura, All giadefi 
cook and eat separately at thdr Tespective grade-hres in the club-house, and any 

• The lio»l p — $^g. Wianatip, Wtmbjj—bw a cembnieil aiploailvi!. aekI fricstire (],usUty> 
And ought, perhapa* to Iw wptosBnlirtl by “pf"—e.jr. WuMupL The —tp, Wikgslii—is 

poTfaspr* more s iratturp] " h “ j. perlmpi '* gb ” wmtlii be aitmt Appropriate.—[A, B* B.l 
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infringement of this regulation is punished by a fine—generally a sm a ll one—of one 
or two pigs. 

As elsewhere, membership of the Mol entails the expenditure of wealth in the 
form of pigs. If a man is poor and cannot afford to kill the necessary number of 
pigs to enter the lowest grade, he receives the following appellations at successive 
periods of his life : — 

(1) Tsura s= quite a small boy. 

(2) Tsura Tatolau = young boy. 

(3) Wulno = a boy who has not yet begun to shave. 

(4) Wares — a man who shaves. 

(5) Wulmadoss({) 

(6) Vu pu ~ an old man. 

These names are only used to designate men who have remained outside the Mol.* 
If a man is M utai or higher, then, no matter what his age, he is always referred to 
by the name of the grade to which he belongs. 

Members of the Mol are further distinguished, in that they may not eat female 
pigs, which are permitted to women and non-members. 

The ceremony of rise in rank from one grade to another is as follows:— 

(1) WtOai. — If a boy, who is Tsura, wishes to become Wutai, his father gives 
him one quite small pig. which he lolls. The pig is then cooked and eaten. The 
father then gives him two or three more small pigs ; these the boy takes to some 
other man (Roro did not know who), and is given one large pig in exchange. A 
small ‘ tower ** or platform of stones is then constructed, measuring about 4 feet 
across and 3 feet high. In a circle round this stone platform reddish-leaved crotons 
ipau) arc planted, on opening being left at one place in the circle so that it can be 
entered. On the top of the platform a hole is left in the stones, and into this a cyca.s 
tree (mirrf) is inserted or “ planted.” The boy ascends this stone platform, 
and, standing beneath the cycas tree, he kills the pig. This pig has its hind feet, 
but not its fore feet, tied together, and it is killed with a two-ended club (that is, 
it has at each end an expansion or head) by a blow on the forehead. WTiil© the 
boy b lolling the animal conches are blown by his brother and sister’s husband, 
and at the same time, or immediately afterwards, the boy pronounces his 
new name, WuUi. This takes place at about 1 p.m. The boy then makes 
a new ffre, called tapu aap, in his house.f At about 6 p.m. the dance Welu 

• The women hev® no gnKles. — [A. B. D.] 

t From the phrue “ hia hooae it ecems that the bo/» own dwelling-houm if meant. In 
N'ogugu it wiU be remembered the new fire k fightod in the appropriate eompaiiment of the 
rluh-hoiife ; in Tumnlun ibero is no mention of any fire-lighting ceremony. In the 
peninauU, Mr. Andereon teconk that a hoiue k erected by the candidate for the oetemony, but 
there k no fuggmtion that thk k done in Tamnant, nor in Sakan IVninaula k there reference to 
a fire bemg lighted in the house.—(C. H. W.) 
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ts begun, trad this is pcrlormed tlimiighnut the night untU li a.m* neit 
dav*^ 

The dance Welu ia performed in the same way at each rise in rank m the Mol 
A large fire is made m tke roidtUe of the dancxng-greund. The whole conmmnitj 
takes part; the men are ranged up on one side, the women on the other, male childien 
being with the men, female ooea with the women. In the main figore of the dance 
a row of men, with speara in theh hands, dances up to the fire, h wings toand and 
dances back to its original position ; meanwhile the women mark time by stamping, 
but without moving from the position in which they were ranged up. nor do they, 
at any stage in the dance, ever move up to the fire. Throughout the perfoimanee 
the big gongs fpwe) lying on the ground are beaten vigorouaty. 

The entrance to this grade is unique, for in none other in this district is there 
any stone work or pkiiting of trees, nor does the candidate pronounce hia new name 
except on becoming Wutai. 

(2) iroicTc.—When a man who is Wutai wants to become Wotere he goeai and 
tells his friend&l in other villages that he i$ going to make a feast and invites them to 
come and bring food—yams, bananas, coconuts, etc, A row of 100 sticks is then 
aet up in the dancing-ground and cycas fronds are bound round each. One hundred 
pigs are then brought, with thdr bind lege tied together and one is fastened to every 
stick. Then, to the accomparument of the biowbg of conches, the landidate moves 
along the row kiliing the pigs. One pig is then presented to each village which 
has been mvited ■ the candidate makes a new fire (fojjw oop), and We In is danced as 
for Wutai. 

(3} ran^are.-^on after a man has become Wotere he begins killing piga 
for Tautare. For the rise to this rank the pigs are not killed all on the one day, 
but ooe pig is killed each week. Since 200 piga must be killed for entering Tautare 
the whole process takes about four years. At the end of this time, when all 200 
pigs have been killed, the candidate prepares a fimall feast at which he killa five 
piga, while conches arc blo’nTi, and mokes a new fire [tap» oopj. As usual the 
proceedingB close with the all-night dancing of Welu, 

(4) PPonm.—A man who is Tantare and wants to became Waiua sets up in 
the dancing-ground a long pole (of any wood). To this 30 repea ore fastened at equal 
iutervahi along its length in such a way that the free ends lie in a straight line leading 

• ThU stnuld be Tith tlw TUnuiiuii pmcticc where. ctw?pl in thu towtut gttulea, 

*heii H ihon pErformiuw ««iW damoj Wdn clmes the wrenumy of 4 rise in nmk. thw donoo is 
wrf ormnl fmm Q p.ni. to ^ on iJw night ptewiitij? tliP frig-killing. (hS« p, 491,^A B. B,] 

■f Rare iiriLl, Mucraung tlm recLsl orfronUiUioTi of TMmsat diatrin. that men sod wymetn 
of t»«h maltilineal clan were " friemla." bal timt one ^>iip ww not with onothor. 

It b> posH^Wo. therefore, that tbo frietwlii" mritol by the comlidiite who is entering h higher 
rank, may l» meraliere fif his own dsn in other yil|pgi3^ not «nly trionils tn ths mere gmieral 
uf the word.-—tC. H, *] 
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•way from the pole, that of the lowest rope being nearest the pole, while that of 
the top rope is farthest away. (See Fig. 2.) To the free end of each of these 
ropes ten pigs are fastened (making 300 pigs in all), and these are then killed (in the 
usual way by clubbing) in turn, beginning with the group tied to the top rope, 
to the acoompaniment of conch-blowing. When all have been clubbed the ropes 
are cut and the pigs are distributed ** to all the people,” This being ended the 
candidate makes a new fire and Welu is danced through the night. 

(5) Karai. — k man who wishes to rise from Warua to Karai proceeds exactly 
as though he were taking the rank of Wotere, but instead of erecting a single row 
of 100 sticks he sets up two rows each containing 200 sticks, so that he kills 400 pigs in 



all. The sticks for Karai, too, unlike those for Wutai, are not decorated with cycas 
fronds. A new fire is made and Welu is danced as before. 

(6) Tori.—To become Tori the proceedings are the same as for Wotere and 
Karai. hut four rows of sticks are set up (of (1) 125 sticks in each row), and 500 pigs 
are killed. 

Here, as in other parts of Santo, " ehiefs," or men of high tank, hare the right 
of laying a uboo on objects by attaching cycas fronds to them. As elsewhere 
in Santo, too. each grade has its distinctive body-painting or ornaments which 
arc worn when dancmg Welu. but the colour blue, which in Nogugu is reserved for 
the higher grades, is in the Taamant .Mol used by high and low. 

The decoration for Wutai is a blue stripe running in a curve from tho right 
shoulder down the right side of the chest to the side of the body just below the ribs. 
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This painting is known as ef>ja. {See Fig. 3.) In addition a fowl’s feather, painted 
red, is bound about the forehead. 

The painting for Wotere is a simple band of red across the forehead, while for 
Tantare a mAn has two red spots just above the outer ends of the eyebrows and a 
white one in the centre of the forehead just below the hair. A member of Wama 
has the right half of the face painted white, the left half unpainted. and thrust in 
his belt at the back, over the hips, are two bunches of tapering, pale-green, yellow- 
spotted croton leaves. The Karai grade is marked by the forehead and the right- 
hand side of the face being painted blue; while people of Tare are distinguished 
by the absence of face-painting and the wearing of a necklace of beads. In all 
the gt^es the body is rubbed over with coconut oil. 

Death and Zh’sposoi of the Dead. 

When a man dies the body is kept in the house for two days, and his relatives 
and those of his wife come and mourn over him. A hole is then dug in the ground. 



the corpse is wrapped in mats and buried. If the deceased was a member of the 
Mol, red hibiscus bushes are planted over the grave, ^d small stones are erect^ 
round it, but for others these are omitted. The widow and children of the 
deceased paint their faces and bodies block with charcoal and weep over the 
grave. 

The land of the dead is called Taulan and is in the sky, and thither, at death, 
go men of all grades. Here lives the *' big chief '* Mol. Uis namw is the same as 
that of the graded society, and his position in the other world is equivalent to that 
of a man of Tori rank in this. Men pray to him, and when anyone drinks kava 
(mala), which is done only by men, he ** sings *’ to Mol. Mol is evidently equated 
with the Christian God, for Roro said that he had a son called letu. 

Agriculture. 

Irrigation for taro is practised in this district. The verb for it is 
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TiSiiuLiTN District: SotjTH’WEST Sastd, 

While at Vila Deacon obtained informatioD concomiDg this district in the 
south-west of Santo from Rovsali, a n&tire of Wlrura vtlbge and a member of the 
dan Lasurwai. {See Fig. 4.) He was at the time in. the British gaol ut Vila for 
participation in the murder of Clapcott, of Tismulun, and was^ according to Deacon^ 
a man of more than average inteUfgence. 


Social Organtzaliim. 

The community of the Tkmulun district Is divided ap into a number of kinship 
groups with mutrilineal descent. The names of these kinship groups are the same 



as those of the villages of this district, but, whether at some time in the past ther 
were ever load kinship groups or not, they are clearly not »o tculay. This is eviden t 
from the fact that, though membership of the kinship group is detenziined through 
the mother, marrisge is patrilocal and inheiitance patrilineal. Thus, referring to the 
genealogy of Hovfiali (p*485), where the dens are printed in hmekets below the names 
of the people, we find, for instance, the boy Olo, l>elonging to the clan Katore, living 
in the ^dllage io which his father and grandfather lived, though these belonged to 
the clans of L&surwsi and Nawaka respectively. We may, therefore, recogmie 
two sets of Idnship groups—that in which desccuit is matiillncal, which bears the 
name of a village and the patrilineal \'iILige'group. The genealogy of Ro veali and his 
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wife gtvofi cnouj^h i*vidfiTico ^how tliiit tins luntrUincBl kiiuthip mtHipi irt hh 
oxogamPUH unit, that is, » clan, but there is no clear stntemcot wa to whether the 
patrilinial village-group is alao esogamous. or whether it regiilatoa morriape m 
any wny. In the following account, derivcil from the information given by Rovauli. 


it is br no means always clear which of the two groups, the mutrilineftl clan or the 
puttiliaeal local group, is Ijeing referred to, {Sec Iwlow, p. 41^, note.) 

A list of kinship temui was 

obtuincfl by concrete examples drawn from the 

genealogies of Rovaali and his wife Vetaw<\ imaginary aou» iind daughters, 

K'ing added when neeejwary. 


fAxt of Ki\k*hi^ TrrmitJ* 

F.F. [m.w.B.] 

,. piku. 

M.F. [m vv.aj 

,. piku. 

F.i!, [m.w.»4 

,.. tabugU. 

M.M. [in.w.s.] 

tabugu. 

iI.F.Sifl. .. 

.. tabugu. 

M.M.B . 

.. t taUEoku, vetikxi, or piku. 

F. . 

.. tamaku. 

F.B . . 

.. tunuiku. 

F,Si*, 

vetamaku; vepaliaku. 

M . 

*. ^lakn. 

M.Sis. 

.. tinoku, 

M.B. 

.. ve^n ; taumku. 

cB. [m.s,] .. 

.. toakn. 

dSts, [w'.a.J ., 

.. vetooku. 

eSia. [mj*.3 

,, vetnoku. 

ySis. [m.s.] 

.. vetafligu. 

F.Sia.S. [m.s J 

toakn; taHtgu.f 

* poeseaaives »nj tsiprossed by ntt Axm, thui v — 

SitogaAsr. 

Ffarr*/. 

I i T^iiwrJbu, (Uy taiJwT. 

1. lincLl Tai^ oorf*tlieT. 

(oafcl.) TitMit (fa OK^iv, tvor faLhct. 

2, Tama m, thy lather. 

2. Tama miMr yoor fathar. 

3. Tan^a HQ. bis father. 

3. 7'ri»ui m. tbeir father. 

and b>' the poatpoaitloiw— 


1. NoJbM, my tw. 

1. (biL-l.) Afidiau uur tree. 

(excLj IjSOtnu moffti aaclu. aur true. 

Laoiafi HOtitH, thy ttCr. 

2, Luotatt YtomtiH. your tres. 

3. Ltuwim AOfia, hii irre. 

3. Nora, thedr tree. 

AT hy prTpcwitioti*^iV(!(tai httrinM, A'mm eU, (f)n iht! ehjntficawpf fd in [lociacaRivw 


4t* Codrini^on, TAr ilihtntMtn LdtngrtugfA {i. 129.)—[A. E. D.] 

f T1» triniA toakn. I’^jokv an iiwal nfibu rclntivo ogu g 1 the 

speaker, and ibc ponum to whnm hti in npRflkiti£ w nderriii^ Juvt tu they an uIkhi nged between 
aihlin^—{A^ B. D.) 
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IAM of A'liMfJ^ip Tefwn —conUl. 


F,Sifl-D, [m-B.] 

,. aBtasiga. 

F.Sia.S. 1 

.. toakii;;. thsigo.* 

F.5is.D. [wj.] 

,, fintaftigu. 

W.P.M. 

.. tabiigu. 

W.M.M. .. 

.. tAhugn. 

FJSis.H . 

;. tonkq 1 paiinku. 

MJ5.W. 

.. tabugu. 

W.F. 

.. pallaka. 

W,M . 

,. vcpolinka. 

H.F . 

., vetlku ; tnujakn. 

HhAI. 

.. tnbugiL 

\V.8di . 

.. tauku. 

W.B . 

, H t4iuku. 

HhB . 

,, tonku. 

H.Si8. 

. * vctoftlm. 

S.Ch. [m.a.] 

.. mnupikit (J) ; vfimnApiku ( 9 ]. 

D.Ch. [m.8.] 

. H maapika (tf); vcmaapiku ( 9 ). 

S.Ch, [WhA.]. , 

.. manpiku (<f J: vemaapiku ( 9 ). 

D.Cli.[w,».] 

.. mauplku (<f} ; ^f^msApikn ( 9 ), 

B.D.Cli. [W.S.J 

.. 

SisJ^.Ch. [oih^.J 

n ■ 

Ch. [m.8.] . . 

,. natukti ( (J ) ; s^eantuku ( 9 ^ 

B.Ch. [tn.h.j 

=. nfltuku ( (J ) 1 vennfeuka ( 9 h 

B.Ch. [w.fl.] 

.. (!) natiiJra (tf); vemitukti f ? ). 

Ch. [w3.] 

.. naliiku (tf) 1 %'«aatiiicu ( 9 ). 

Siit.CL [wji.] .. 

.. iLakalca ( (? ) r vumtuku ( 9 ). 

Bi^.Ch. [m.a.] 

.. olunku (<J) : vefilubku ( 9 ). 

yB [m.A.] .. 


ySia.[w'.«.] ., 

.. votoaigu. 

yB. [wji,] 

.. ta^gu. 

ftB. [w3,] w , * * 

.. toaku. 

M.BB. [mjj.j 

.. tanigti; tdaku.'f 

M.BB. [W.8.J 

.. nnto^igii.l 


* Tht> (ornu(tui(r«, nla^iju, •Qcl *re ub«| Atjuoixliiig iu tho flgc uitUe 

itpMkDT, JUid tJwi iwriiQT) to wbpm lio is (rjrnikingcr rrferriiiH, just as they are alum uitid botwreu 
niblio^—[A. EJ. Dh] 

t Thpru is ioOMf coiifaaiD& about tbs temu umI fur tlw 31 hB. 8L Amordxujt to the roort 
comjilete lUtn ndiiukm is givwi as the reuprocaJ for father’s lister, but the words " mother^s 
brotiisr’i son " art appended to it. iustesd of lirother a ion t^-s-b ami the use of patukv 
for this craas-ceuMn is recorded ia an oakitr rough list and hi a ^nealogical repnAeotaikui of 
the kinship lenm dravm tip from this eartr draft, tower down, on ihr mtiet oojoplete HiE, 
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List of Termi—coDtd» 


M.B.D^ [m.s.] 

[w,fl.] 

S.D.H. [w.a.] . ■ ■ < 

W.B.Ch. [mj.] . . ta^jgu (d); vetoaigu (¥ )« 

Ch. [w.B.J .. . - maapikii. 

D.H. ‘ -■ »* 

D.H- [wj.] ,. *. ifflliakn. 

SAV. [m,s,] .. veluatu* 

S.W. [w.aJ . * ,, vemfliplku, 

Sia.U.[wja,] .. tatikti, 

Sia,H* [iiLa.] ,. tauku, 

B.W. [m^.] .. .. vctoaku; vetiuiigu,^ 

B,W, .* vetoftkn ; vctarfgia^* 


TliLa list sh-owe a^veral intereating features, as, for instaoce, the classing of male 
crtias-coiiams with own brothers [m*s. j, though the F.Sia.D* h not classed with flifiter: 
the wife's brother’s sou and daughter with own yoimgot brolhor and sister ‘ the 
btothem‘ wives with the siateia \ and the claaaing together of granthnothets, mother a 
fat bet’s sister, mother’s brothcr’a wife, and wife’a father’s mother* linfortunatt'l}" 
the terms for mother’s brother s daughter and mother’s brother's daughter’s daughter 
are i^ot recorded* These groupings of relatives, which are unusual, in that people- 
line gonerution apart ore chiased together, are partly giplaiacd hy the &y$tem of 
regnlating marriage. 

Beside the prohibitioa against marriage within the clan there on- certain, 
marriage injunetions. Hovsali vtdunteered the information that the old men say 
that a man should marry either his mother’s brother's daughter''* daughter or his 
father’s Bister's daughter. Such mamages wcps by do means compaiso^^ but werir 
approved as correct. More exactly, an old man would aay, "You go look 'long girl 
lielong daughter belong vetiku hke girl you marry him, you no like girl 

buWQVer* the //taivu (nr luda) Aad are recorded 4u M.IJ.S. [in. A irjs,. 

fM,poctjvely( ill llwir cortnet place u redprocih to the irrau o£ F*3ii.3. and Since 

the FiBin.rh. arc Oiblrnifeil by tbn cerms fer liblhipii, it seonv^ inutit prohnble that the oiiiuc Lcroia 
woidd he niied for the other let of erMa^eousintt, for ia other psrU of the N'ew UDbridm vhere 
the term for ohihl iwwl for os in ililchciia, the leeipreciiL ti LnevitaUly father." 

]f we ■deepbit, thcToloro. that both leta of nrtnji'Wuitillii ore eolkd ttbbog, then the term HatHJbw 
^ohiHl Is the aatursi aw for s woman to uw to a brothur* eldld. that te* it U prohahly correct to 
TBgwrd it iw the true reciprocal to the tenn fvt father’s pister,—[C, H, tV,] 

* The termH tniiyu^ taahi tidah^, and eUcoX-ti are uaed aaeordiag to the relatht'age o[ the 
apeahEr, aatl the peraaci to whom he ia apaoklog Ot refurriag, just oa they are ^hfiu lUKd between, 
iiihlingB*—[A B- D.} 

f The ientu ntiAii anil foaralx for mothet^s bmther uot a|iparently> interohoagoablc. 
iieacna could diaaovcF im didutrnoo in ime between tbe two forms. 
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you no many him. Suppose V'ou no marry him* you go look long flanghti?r belong 
sister belong father; fluppoao you like iluughter belong aiater belong father you 
many liimvou no like him no marry him.' In illmrtration of the former marrlago 



(iS>f;c " Genealogy.^') With reference to the ktter marnttge the following i-ame to 
light: When asked what lie would eall Vevulusul of W'lmra fhift father^a lister). 
Kovsali at first anewerwl tYr/Joftotw. Ui' then e xplained that sJie was rfally I'efaift4flr»» 
but he would eaU her p*rpa/taitu if he married her ilaughter Vetawui Mem. Actually 
he did not marry her> for she die*J young. The fact, that he first spontaneonaly 
gave vcpaliai:\i, suggests that he would on many occosioiu? refer to Vewulusiil 
by thU tenn. though sim-e he did not marry Vetawui MereL rc/aBiafcw was more 
correct. Possibly it was intijiided that he should marry Vetawui Merei (since be 
liHti no mother's brotherdaughter's daughter* she would* according to Rovsiali'a 
general statement* be the most suitable wife for him)* and called V^cwulasul i^ptiiiaku 
in anticipation. He asserted* how'ever* that a man who did not marry his fatherV 
sitfti?r’B daughter would continue to call his fother’s sister This i« 

{»peciallv interesting, lor it shows that i^t-paliaira fond preaunmbly pofial'o) arc 
genuine affinal teems; and that in the event of a man marrying the ilaugliter of a 
relative he would substitute the terms for wife's father aiirl mother for the iiLrlier 
kinship terma. 

Rovsali gaveu further instance of the change in mode of adrltosa resulting from 
marriage with a relative. He said that if his rlatighter Veniu mnrriiMi, and had 
a daughter, Lulu, his sister'a son would probably marry her if he were ah\^e* since 
ahe would lM^ his molher'a brother'* tlnughber^s daughter* In the event of this 
marriage [jnln would cease to call HoveoJi tourojbi or rrtikH and call him inatead 
piT’ti* that is granilfather, thus relegating biTnaelf to bis w’ife's genemtion* regarding 
her mother as belonging to the generation of his own mother and father^s sister, 
and her mother's father* therefore* to the^geoeratioTi of Ms father's futhetr If he 
chose* liowEvcr* Lulu might wait and marry Veniii^s granddaughter, that bi, hw 
mother’s brother** daughter** daughter*^ daughter. 


VjNlt’MOU. 

(Lotnirwai.) 


RovaAl,!. 

(Lasurwni.) 



(Wirara.j 


li ueitlier the tnothec*jt brother** daughter's daughter nor the father’s sinter’s 
daughte.T were available or dKsirable, u fujin would choose bv preftitence a a'oman 
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l»eloTi^ing to his ffttlior^a plac«. For this reanon Hovsmii chiw for \m wile Vetawf^ 
who hulonjuTB to Wirara* do^s hia father L'huewojee** 

Rovskali further voluntoertKl t}ie following inionnatioii ; Vt-wuIusuI, bin fuiber's 
siHteTj had two fiaughteTS, Vetawui Merei and Vetawui Ninlsia of the dan Wirara, 
but living at their father^K village LaliLkame. Suppose Vetuwui Merei marries 
and hoH a duugJitCT, mid tiiipposc again that this daughter marries and htis a 
daughter who also marries and has a daughter, this last a'lll In* the great-grent- 
granddaughter of Vewiiliifliil. (TliLi way checked thus t gramImolher = fftbtNfft 
groat-graiiilruother = l<U/iigu <irm iitnui ^ twol ; great’gniat-grandmother — 

niolft (rt/uJu — three); the imaginary girl in que«;tioji calhi Vewuliisiil tijfmffi' 
oiotu]. Tlua gid would then be Hont back " along pbee ” of her grenc-great-gniiiiU 
parents in the. feimile line, that ia, Iwck W Wirara ('* plaee lo-luiig Paumwokc. 
IJhuewoge and Vewnlnsnl Here, if possibloj a husband would be found for her 
among the sous of the men who are Wirura, This appuAra to agree with the custoni 
rtf marrjdog a woman of the father*s group, failing ttie mother's bmtbp.r'fl (laughter'^ 
daughter or the fnthec^B abter^s daughter, 

ilarriage with tlie inother's hrotlipr’a dnughtcr is, it semw, to be prohibited- 
VVlieu discussing the pteferenci' for marriage with the mothers biotlicr’s drt lightens 
-laughter, Rovi^ali was emphatic in negativing the auggeutioii that he would nmrry 
the mother^s brother's da tighter, t This ia signLGennt. for it rlearlj that there 
Ls ft fecogmik-d dktinctiou between the two jwts of female ercifls touyjiis (a distinetioii 
indJcatiisf by the IcinBhip tennsj wherein the mothcris brother is not classed with the 
father*s hiisbam! nor the father s swter with the motlieris hrotheris wifeb 

and hejiee we may deduce that the dual oi^Lzatiou found in the Xogugn, and 
possibly in the Tasmont diirtncts, was not a feature of tbesocial atructure of Tismulun. 

Analysing the kinship ntuneneJjiture in the light of these preferential marriages, 
we find that the classing together of the mother's brother’s wife and wife’s motlier’^a 
mother as tabula [ra.a,], the huylnmdV mother and mertherV father’s sister as fo/n/j/e 
1 *'■*^1. ®iid calling the aon’s wife rr-mafjpikH (the term for o woman in the gtundehilld^s 

• Tin* ilotement is ratlict olmcure. In RovjuJi*# g 5 uq«vto«y, lik fatJirr, Chtirwoge, oial kb 
w ife, Vertawo, nm vlAin^ tm peopic of the Wirani ulna, Aud Chaewojjd u said io- live at SMrarA, 
Since •ioKnDt In the ulna is lontrillnnal, uvl (lod [uhRiitiiim am patrUtMi*! and patri* 

lijif»b (I tefruu injprobn.hL- ilmt ■ man would by light fjnlun^ to thn wbich nivoi Ua nturu? 

to his cUn i it b dJfflrnJt to he™- Chtiewogn can Iwlong to both the VVirnm Htiil 

U» ckn \Vir%tA. h !■ stJiled elwwW thut. fatling iho fimt two preferenliii taarriiijccs, a ninn 
shoukl Uke a woman of the umo group ns hia father, but wbiUher tills mmns tlio muon kioshiio 
prmjp or tU- ww local grmip is uoi rfcar. This probkin does not vntm to havo iwumd to 
I)BiM»n; ai kaai la? aiAk» no nwolion «f it in bis not**, ami thr bypothctiual nmrringr of 
Vowuluaura grasi. jmMtl grandiliuighter, dfscribnl below, 4uei uni throw aac ILabt nn 

H, ;v,] 

t A wparaW nuto timnnu? ** raamage with mother'^ brother a tiaugkicr t»boo;‘ ahnwH that 
it Is not only tlfsi fltich a mATtiagc! Ls not cuodUikiod lui alternativa lo mattlBgc? iritJi tbe mirtlM-rV 
Imuiwr ■ daughter'* daughter, Init tliwt it is iledoiloly forbiddiwi.^C, S, W,} 
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genera tdon), is in accoitiamcc with the f:iifltomaTy marrbge with the mother » btother's 
dsogbtor^s daughter. (See Diagram, j 


S Tubugu [m.e.h 


o' 


<? = ? Tabagu[w,sd 



The arrangement of the marriage b initiated by the woulcblM.^ bridegroom. 
If a nuiTi waata to marry a certain wcmuin he gets a frienil of liis to go to her father 
and ask him whether he would be willing^ and how many pigK Jir would r«niire, 
to part with hia daughter. T}ie eraiamry rcturoa and tells hb fiiend who demies 
the marTiAge. The latter then IdBs the rcqairwl munbor of pigs and takes them to 
hb prospective bride. She gives them to her mother, who, in trcim, glvat them 
tf> her husband, the final rccipieJit, (Rovsali paid eight piga for hia wife Vetawo), 
The man then takes the girl and returns with her to hb village, where they Iwgiii living 
together. .Aiter ten days the young husboml prepares a jiimill feaist in hb house 
for his father- and mothei-m-law, who come from their village for the occasion, 
'rhe 3 'oung husband oHem cooked pig to them and to hb brotherdndaw, who aJeo 
romes. When another ten days Imve elapsed, alter this feast, the young couple 
visit the bride^a pamnts in her vilhige, accompanied by a party of men and girb 
from the husband's viibgc. The mother- and father-in-law kill two or three pigs 
and prepare a Hcnall feast, and the father-in-law diHtnbntes food all round to the 
whole party, .\fter thb small least the vifuting couple and their coin[i«nion s return 
home and every'tbing b liiibbed. 


Dtsilh and thr DUjwiai of the /Mid. 


When a man dies lii# face b painted m-cordingto hb rank in tlm gnided jmeiety, 
AS it would be for tbumcfl. Tin* Inaly is* then wrapped in a mat and further envdopeti 
in ctx onut leaves and buried. The mode of burial b difierent for members of the 
three highest gradw, Tari. Mob, ami Liwnsi, from that given to those of the lower 
grades. For the latter, that b for those of Mala, Paka, and Korai, a hole is dug in 
the ground, at some distance from the deceased's house, the liody b laid in it, and 
the hole thou fiUed up with earth. 

Aleii who tiro Tari or hlgboi, are buried iu a kind of chamber, e.vtiavated beneath 
their Uoujic. A pit of over d feet deep b dug about 15 feet to 20 fci^t from tlie house i 
from the liottom of thb pit a horbuutal passage b dug heoeath thcgroimd leading 
towards the house. Thb jiassagc blow, and a man has to stoop to wulk along it. 
It goes under the wall of tlie house, and is continued till a spot b rtiaclied, wbicli b 
|udge«l to be more or less ceutruHv under the floor. Tbo irorpst is let down into the 
pit and brought along the possaip^ to the hind of chamb-r which hua lieen maefe at 
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the end of it. After the corptH* Ims been placed in ponition tlie pa-naage ia blocke<l 
at three or four places along its length by sticks pbice<l across it. 

That night, when it is quite <lark, the son of the deceased gom down the pit 
ami makes his way along the passage, removing as be goes, the obstructions which 
were place<l in it, until be reaches the lx>dy of his father. Arrived there, he plac4‘5 
liis big toenail against the big toenail of his father, and waits. If the latter thrusts 
the son’s toe away the sou flees the place and comes up out of the pit at once. ThU 
is a bad omen, for it means that ho will live only a short time, perhaps six month.s. 
If, however, the father does not do thli the living man puts his ear down close to the 
mouth of the corpse and listens. If the father then breathes, or, as Rovsali 
expressc<l it, if the son hetan a wind coming out of the mouth it is good and the son 
will live for a long time. Uovsali thought, but was not sure, that the father tells the 
:jon something. This performance is repeatefl by each of the deceased’s sons, and 
in the morning the passage is finally blocked up and the pit filJe<l in with earth, 
Tliore is no reconl of any beliefs concerning the fate of the spirits of the dead 
or of the l^and of the Dead. 

Sriliffn Conctming lh*‘ Hrxiuj Taiilai, or So*o. 

Tautai, or So’o, U%'cs in the sky. He is very great, greater tlmn any cliief of 
even the highest grade (" more big Liwusi '*). When a child is still in the womb 
he comes down, and with a sharp bamboo cuts open its fingers, mouth, ears, eves, etc.* 
Wlicn Tautai had cut the fingers apart as far as they an* now separated, he stopped, 
since the child was bleeding too much. Tautai maile all e<lible things, he made the 
land, “ he make all tliing.s l>clong this world.” He had no wifc.t I’Ut he had a rhild 
called Sari. Wliethcr Sari were a lioy or a girl Rovsali did not know, hut replied 
on being questioneil, “ Old man, he aa\'\'y long that thing.” 

Formerly, in the time of Rovaali s father or grandfather, a man would look out 
ill tlie morning and see that there was no wind. Then he would go up oud build 
up a heap of stones, some 4 feet to r# feet high, Rovsali thought, and put earth 
on top to make it level. He would then Uke a young pig. ** he greasy, ho good 
kaikai, and kill it by cutting it open transversely across the upper abdomen.^ 
He then lighU a Are underneath it and hums it, so that “ smoke, he go straight, 
•tnught long sky, long Tautai.” Tlie man does not eat the pig. it is just burnt, 
and as it hums the man says something, hut what Rovsali did not know. When the 
pig’s rarcaae is reducwl to ashi‘s the man goes away, leaving the heap of atones as 
he built them up. 

• KovBAli lolit l)Mu;na sU this uponUnntuAly, It cuaUruui remarkably N'au’a aormmt ♦*! 
YoUr, who cuts a rhild’s tingeim. etr., Iwfore birtb in exactly the ■ame %ray. {Set “ Tho Sakau 
Peninsula; The Story of Yetar.)—[A. B. I).j 

t The idea that Tautai had a wife appeared prrprMtcniua to KovauU.—{A. B. I>.I 
t Note that thia ia iiiiile unlike tlie ordinary tn^nhod of dauglitcrini; pins, which i« to kill 
them by a blow from a dub or heary Ntick.— [C. H. \V.] 
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The Graded Sodtiy. 

I 

The grade system, which exists in this district also, is here called mele (= cj’cas). 
Bidore a man has Ukcn any grade he is termed m/uitm. or “ small boy.” There are 
six grades in all. ha\'ing the following names:— 

(1) Mala (= a haa k which kills fowls). (4) TarL 

(2) Paka (= the banyan tree). (5) Moli (= the orange tree). 

(3) Kami. (C) Idwtiai. 

These gmdes fall into two groups. The ceremony for entering the hrst three 
is not very elaborate nor is the very great, and membership ia always purchased 
from the mother’s brother, who distributes the pigs among the mcml>erB of his own 
village.* For the three upper grades the ritual ia elaborate and involves, among 
other things, the erection of a atone table. Moreover, membership is purchase*! 
from anyone who is alrea<!y a member of the gnule. not necessarily a relative. 

(1) Mala. —When a boy (m/oitm) wishes to become a memlier of the Mala grade 
he gets ten pigs and takes them to his father. The pigs are laid on the ground and 
the father kills them by a blow on the back of the head with a stick. Then the father 
give.s the pigs to some boy of his own village, other than hia own son, who takes 
them to th<* mother’s brother of the boy who is “ making ” Mala, and who necessarily 
belongs to another village. This ends the ceremony, and there ia no dance. 

(2) Paka.—X boy who is Mala and wishes to become Paka gets twenty pigs, 
which he knlhi in his father’s village. He then takes them to hia mother’s brother’s 
village and gives them to his mother’s brother. The dance called Welu is then 
performed in this village, and this end.H the ceremony. 

(3) Karat. - A man who is Paka an<l wants to Ijocome Kami, gets 100 pigs 
and takes them to the village of his mother’s brother. Here they arc laid on the 
ground an<l the mother’s brother kills them and distributes them all round, not to 
anyone in particular. M’elu is ogoin dnnre<l and so the ceremony ends. 

(4) Tari.—.\ man who is Kami and who wishes to become Tori gets a man who 
knows how (presumably a good “ stonemason ” merely) to put up for liim a stone 
tabic (irMo) on which to kill pigs. This table consists of a stone slab (»iio), 2| feet 
to 3 feet across, resting upon two upright slabs {krrin atm) of about 3 feet high. 
Steps lead up to the top of this table. Whereas in the lower grades the pigs arc 
killed in the village of the mother’s brother, in this gnwle the table on which the 
pigs are to W kflle<l is erected in the father’s village. Round the stone is planted 
an inner cir»*l« of a kind of cane colletl oroi"^ anil an outer curcle of a draiui*na called 

• SmcD meinberihip of m rilkge comznonity is determined throogh the fsther, a man snd 
his mother’s brother neceMarily beloiia to difiersni vUlsges, though to the same clan. {See 

** KoeUl Organiuitian.'’) 

t This punt is described by Mgr, Doao6rr ss s ** roeesu gmininie.” 
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tsii.^ To tbe fltotiiB of th^ trocs, on tho side awny ftom the at-uuo und nt a bdight 
* of about 4 feet ot 6 feet from the groimd, oyeafi fmuda anti a bmncb of a tree oaUed 
vao] arofaidened by means of oocoantsinnet, one'frond and one bmnoii of roe being 
tied to each tJtH tree, Between the titii trees a uooonut fibre rope u stretched, 
about ti feet above the ground, and to thhi aU Jdatbi uf red fiowera are fastened, to 
make it flash.” Thus the inner circle of tall cane grass ami the outer one of 
treea, phi ntcd cIoj^»■ together , fonn a sort, of enctosn re rrtunil the stone . At some place 



#10. S.—RKrKODuenos o# a OBAm^o, asrooRsiii' uv huvimu ah amso a cuaascr 
aaniAouiTAnim ov rtta AUbAiroEMiiTET or imt wroifE tawji asd it^ jcschjcubo touim* 
srr I’c AT 'faiE asraisic#; to ■mu tarj uiuikB. 

2^. Htouc t^blt', 

T,T^ Ftnee of £n'i' 

0. C. Cyc** fmniU ti> tbr utithiiip <tf tlie tni 

It. Ilopp, dtHKitakvl wUh r«1 fhwpni. Ciutoniyl m tin- iPri nvm. 

ff, uf flrtir ciums 


on the circucnferciue aii o]n?riiiiH U left—a ” door ” RovaaJi called it— for entenug 
the enclosure. Thin is outdo Uy omitting one or two tail tree* and u forrespoiiding 
length in the cane circUf ^ the rope with the r«l flowers is, liowever, continuous, 
passing aerosH the njfpnjiig aind fonuing. so to spejit* the " lintelof tJic dooi."^ 

* r«iV ihu i* H vnnifty uf iJracniia. I'hc Mfluucgiui wonl for Lhb plsot in the Xi-w 
Hrliraks I« gBUptuliy «Tnu> fomt of tbp woid tit or Ijo i* nkf leUTfs of thii variety are uiit at d fvrl, 
Imt anM3f a nnjfwro gfvon with yellow pa*chea on ibo iilrtor Icmvw. (luEonnatiwi hinilly 
NupplM hv Ilouf^n,) 

t Thi# pl-ml hu been iclentilirtj liy Mp. Am tljo /f/tiwiii iilinff rit. 'Hie Hou rr 

u a liig ytUov one. ntft red. 

^ Thp br&nehi<->^ trf mf atv liut repttwnioil In llUil flmwinff. —Jf!. H. 
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(jSft; Fig. o.) Tberu iloo not appear to he anf rule aa to the orientation of the 
stone table rebtiv^fl to this opening* RovsoJi thought tliat the ** <loor was nmwle 

juat where it would be most convenient* 

The enclosure thus formed ia entercfJ only ljy the man making the rise ia rant, 
lib father, ami any men who are already nlemljers of the rank w'liioh the candidate 
is entering, ami who may cute to witnefs the ceremony* All the other people 
who have ftAwmbled lor the feast (pie/e) must remain outside. It b for this reason 
tlint the cycia^ fronds oufl mr branches api> tiKPl to tht- ontaide of the fjri’i trees; 
they are av-mboU of taboo imd most therefore iie seen by the people without. The 
red flowers are also put outside so that the onlookers may see how " (hwli ” it ia* 

For thb occiiFiion a fence built of sticks {Bovsali did not know of what kind) 
is set up round the whole i.Tlhige. In thb fence four opemngfl or " doors " are 
left, and theae aro pmteoted Uy acycas leaf set up on either side of them, the cycas 
being the ai|zn of taboo* The gcimral phm of the viUagc on thi-a occasion b re]jro- 
^nted in Fig* fl, which was ilrawn by Deacon under the direction of Rovsali, 
who conld not be permaded to attempt a ilrawing himself** 

Having found someone to make the atone table for him the man who b mtcnding 
to " make ** Tari arraugca with aome persou, who U already a mcmbci of thU gra<le, 
to receive pig* from him for the purchase of memberahip, Tlie nt^easary number 
for the grade Tari is :lyO. Rnvaali said that this man was chosen quite freely J 
the candidate aelet'tod a mon whowas Tari and who wjw hi* friend* and arranged with 
him to have the feawt (wiufe), aud ao make the rise in rank. If* howeTer, thie nmn 
later attained to the rank Moli, then, shoubl the candidate who chose him to receive 
the purr haw-pigs for Tari aulisoquently desire to become Moli abo, he would again 
select thL« man as his introducer to the new rank. Rovsali pointed out that what¬ 
ever man of the rank which the canrlidate wisberl to enter was ehoacn* it made no 
difference, since he always distributetl the pigs which were pnid him to the other 
momlwrs of the grade. 

The candidate luiving selected his man* the day for the killing of the pigs is 
rixed. Dn the evening before this ilay the danc-' Welu In k'gtin at about 5 or 6 oVlock, 
and it is ilaiictsl coutmuously until i» o'clock the next morning. The pig-Jdlling 
then takes place at about 5 o'clock in the afternoon. The pigs are kid out in. 
rows in the village dani'ing-ground («v Fig. +1) with their fora-feet tied together 
and their hind-feet tied together* jui-l in addition they are erieircled with a string 
of Iwails. The man who is " buying " the grade stands on the lowest step of the 
ladder leading up to tbs stone table* hh father on the top one or on the table itself. 
The son then takes each pig in turn and hands it up to iiU father, who kilk it on the 
stone table. The Idlling k done hy a blow from a stick, whieh jh paintoci various 


* tlvSccu ImjMjlu tw draw tJir hwnw*" irclaiiaJiilv. but Ho-vmIi him aial (J-cid tlmt 

lhe> wrtv rotifttl. Mr. Atbmu Cnnibiminlam A!.-rtiU cmifiriii,-.! tliia far tfn' Tiamuluu lUatriel* 
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colour®—rai, blue, yellow, gtwti; etc. Tht’ deftd pig is feUeu e&mi'il out of tte 
enclotsec) s^illoge throu^li one of the openings in the fence, and aH the tfluuj^htered 
pigs are laid in a row. These pigs are never actually given to the miui from whom 
Tari is being bought^ but when they have been kille<t by the candidate's fatlicr and 
carried out it b recognized that they l^loug to this matu 



m, 0--^nunaaiui^Tir liKArcn or the Ab}iJUfOEHx:?ir or mj: yuxauk, whis a jaas is 

KSVaaiSO THE TAftl CHADK, HIStKHlflXO AS CCaHKCT BOVSUJ. 

A. Tlio caiiilhlale alaudlog at ihf lou'rst «tu{)JinuJjug up to tliP jttem* table, 

b. Hi* (Atli(<f» iMlandlng on thp highest step or on the etmve taWe rt«Jr 

O. SettwA cX urtfe caiw, 

T, Screen ol docoraled toli tri$c». 

D, Dwrlting houspti of thi^ villagt^. 

H, Tlio bouMP built for taking the Taci gtodi' (not tuentioui,^ in tlui teat). 

¥. The fRtver wurrmindiiig the villajiu, 

C. C, Qj'nai Imnda ({iMidiiig the four eitlrani-e* to the ejilage. 

S, Tt» apeetaton. 

P'* The pi(;> iritb their fiMl iki) tttgrther i later kdleil up thf* slupe UbXel. 

P*. Thi‘ HlaiTithternd pigfi laid uiitHiiie tile vidatre. 


When the pig^killing ia finished the piga are ilLjttibutwf, lloiraali could not say 
exactly to whom, but apparently to those who were olroady members of the ^ade 
Tari. After this Welu is danced continuoualy until about 8 o^cloct in the evening, 
w^hen the wtehr terminates. 
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ConceimDjj tUc two highest gradea Rovsali knew' little, for they arc the rajika 
of tjreat chiefe* far above anythiiig to which he could oapire* anti he had aot, therefore, 
had the opportunity of witnessing the ceremoniw nonnected with them. Borne 
information, however, he did j^ve. 

(5) —The preparations for rising from Tari to Moli are the same as thoae lor 

entering Turi, hut, instcHd oI the circle of arae cane, the stone table is eiirroimded by an 
innerciiek of orsingc trees the outer one being, as before, of (*ii trees decorated 

in the same way. For this grade, too, 500 pigsarc hilled, IVelu is danceil as for Tari, 
(C) Zi’ieuii.—The preparatious are again the fjame as for Tari add Mali, hut 
there Is DO record as to the material usetl for the inner circle jqirronndiTiig the stone 
table. On this oceostou OtWO pigs are killcil.* 

ilembera of the diffcrt.-iit grades are differentiated in various ways. Men who 
arc rnkaor of a higher grade may only eat male piga, the sow being taboo to them, 
while thofli- who are oidy Mala may eat sows; women eat sows only. The diflpoaal 
of the dead, too, differs for those of the higlier and tliow of the lower grades. For 
meralter* of all grades up to and including Kami, burial in a hole at some distanco 
from the house is the rule, while for those of the three higher grades a chamlwr is 
excavated bencatli the hoiise of the deceased and certain 9 |Hrcial ceremonies arc 
pcrformctl (5rc '' Death and the Disposal of the Dead.”) A man. too, of Mob 
nr l-iwusi rank is in the position of a “ chief/’ compumble to tlrnt ol a member of 
Westele in the graded society of the Bakan Peninsuln. He has the right and power 
to place a taboo upon .u^ything by fming to it a oycas [rand and & t^-tree Lraiich. 
In thin way ho will taW the coconuts before a big mefe or feast and swmetlmeA 
idso on other occasions. 

Finally in the dances at ttifle ceremonies the different grades are distinguiaiied 
by their characteristic decoration of face, hair, etc., and the dDtinctive ornoineuU 
which their members wear. These are as follows 

(1) jlfafu,—For this rank there is no painMng and no ornameutH of any kmd 
except for a few wispa of grass. 

(3) Pakti ,—A cirelo id green mirmunded by a circle of blue is painted round 
the right eye. Tu addition a cycas frond is split down the centre, and onr half 
is bound about the forehead and aides of the head, so that the leaves of the frond 
form a horizontal fringe round the head, like the brim ol o hat, 

■ In juply to m letter fraci l>r. iladtltov, tnnuuiL-utiii^ upon the Unps ttitmhM of php* hi«h 
an mkE to bo killtd fm t ho occidofi id * ite in t^pI; in the pmlod KHietifs of tbn Nortliem 
HeLridw. Deecmi wr^tr ? “ With iTsgnrd to tbo nantbef af pipi, they probably wo 
Thecry anrl pnwtjro «ftrti differ. I Unii hep? a uadvo ikiscribtnii wiamoiiiAl will aimnA 
invATUhly odd dcwrriptimia of wluii mitfht to hn^ h«u (foiw for ’ Hiyh?,* but what wm RctusUy 
owlltwJ Jot oMinomy. «t<?. o mdo h Nininnp pnidc flbiJiiM pay pijra for iiiuuinor- 

hble objects iwweMwy tor tbii r*ck. In practiw a many of ttww would ho omitted owiafi 
to tin* C£wt. A ama dora sonartiaa^ go twinlinjpl iu the middiki of n NLnian|niT to hU ibartie* 
Certainly pig" ilo nin into Jimalkr bundrodi at times.” 
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(3) Karat. —whit« fowl’s feather is stuck In the hair in the front and bent back¬ 
wards, and a cycas leaf is thrust into the belt at the man’s back. 

(4) Tari.—K cycas leaf is stuck in the belt in the middle of the back and the 
feathers of a white pigeon (lulu) which kills rats is placed in the hair at the back. 

(6) Mali .—Two fowls’ feathers painted red are stuck into the hair on either 
side of the forehead, in such a manner os to project forward ; another large white 
feather is thrust upright in the hair in the centre of the head. A tnAn who is Moli 
wears also a pig’s tusk on the (?) right aim, and on the left an ornament called panpan. 
This panpan is a kind of armlet or leg-band which is woven in zigxag designs of a 
special rope which looks exactly like coconut sinnet, but is apparently made from a 
special plant which is found in Santo, but which Rovsali said he hud not seen near 
\ ila. The ornament is about 3| inches deep anti goes right round the limb like n 
ruff or garter.* 



no. 7.—DUouAJOiATic sanm or a “ wcncwaoi,” oa axAU-BAsn or coctixur suixrr 
WOKS ar mot or uwcsi oaxk. w. =. w'urnc : a. •» atacnc ; au => ai.ca. 

(6) Liwusi. —^A member of this grade wears a panpan on the upper port of the 
right arm and on the calf of the left leg; he also w’ears two pigs' tusks on his arms, 
but he has no feathers in his hair. About his head is a bond called trunutcan, 
woven of coconut sinnet and decorated with horizontal bands of white, black 
and blue; this decorated portion coining over the forehead. (See Fig. 7.) 


Reviewing whnt has been found ont about these three districts. Nogugu 
Tosmant, and Tiamulun, it is evident that the west and south-west of Santo, from 
north of Nogugu to east of TUmulun. form one culture area, which is characterized 
by the following:— 

(1) A social organization based upon matrilineal “ lines** or descent grtiups, 
forming a dual organization in the north and passing to clan exogamy in the south, 
whore the clans each “ belong *' to a ceitain locality after which they are named; 
as, for instance, in Tismulun, the cl a n Lasurwai after the village LiUsiirwai. 34arriiige 
with the widow of the mother’s brother is also probably typical of this region. 

• VChan shown the drawings of th* two .MslekoUn cffigiM in the Mdboatne Museum. Ro%TiaIi 
Uhl Ihst the armlet, and leg-bond, of theu were panpan and like the panpam of the Moli and 
Uwuii grade, in SmUo. ActaoUy. there umlet. and leg-bond, on the effigie. ore oonnoeted 
with the rank oequired by the deceued whure effigj- it Ia in Ibe two weret Moietie. of the South 
Wul Boy duUiict. 
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(2) A grodt* (tystt^in in which the following ttink^ occur:— 

(a) Tfiuni (or iHiiwii—|}rob&h]y the name u£>ed between chUtiran of the 
men of the same rank, as, for matanve, PlttK/ i 7 »na = my uften 
in Xogugu)^ 

(6} Mala (= a hawk}.* 

(c) Knrai.* 

(rf) Tail (=(4 Tor)* 

(e) Moli orange-tree), with possibly a cult of the orange tree. 

(/) Uwiisi [eqnlvalent to a high ehiel)- 

Further, the erection of a stone tablet which the man entering the grade ascends 
and on which he kills the pigs i the dancing of W'elu round a iire, and the makin g 
of a new fire arc elements in the ceremony of rise of rank in all three districts. 
The iMkdgea (punpnn), tlie painted bead-hand, and the prominence of tho colour blue 
aa badges of the highest grades are common to Nogngo and Tismnlun^ though they 
are not recorded from the intemuMliate district of Taamaot. 

(3) Finally, there is the use of tho cycas-ftond and the branch of Bibisats 
tiiiaceus bound together as a token of taboo ; the promincacc of the cycas in the 
ooFomonlid rise in rank, and, in Nogugu and TUraolun* the intimate association 
between cycasf stone-work and " chiefs.*^ 

To thbsamc oultnral area should probably be allotted South Santo, Malo and th e 
Small Isbmla, for at ^lalo there Lh the grade Moll, and pigs are killed on stone tables^ 


O.MBA (AOBA). 

Omba may be divided into East, and West by a line running from laioni on 
tho north coast to some point in the tminhabited area on the south coast, west of 
Ijolokaro district. ^ 


X 



no. S.—sstctcu-KAr or oitax saowi^tro ms division ortwiss mx KAstxa}^ uro Tax 

WETXILX CVLTUIUM. 


* Hiiii is not TOPoidod ■# a grodo in TwHuaat.—[C M. W,| 

t Only dene for entrxnce to tbe lonest grille in tho ToAiaJUit chstnet.—[CL H. W.| 
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The people inhAhttitig West Omba an' called Woruiuba au<l differ ph^'idcally from 
tho«»e of the East section. They are very light-skinned, distinctly yellowish in pig¬ 
mentation. with thick lips, flat faces and a kind of oblique eye. Some of them strongly 
resemble Chinese. They are the ** light-skinned Ombans ’* frequently referred to. 

In the East section two types appear to be present; firstly, a woolly-haired, 
short, thick-set type, with a broad, low noae; secondly, a rlistinctly curly or crimpy- 
hiure<l type, with a thin aquiline, high-bridged noee and thin Ups. 

The elaborate tattooing of the women is especially found in the betwt'en 
Lovui Mntui and Longana, such worae-n being known as bun. Its greatest develop¬ 
ment is at Longana, where nearly all the women are huri. Tl»e whole body is covered 
from the knees to the neck, in sqtuires. diamonils and chain designs resembling lace. 
For women who are hnri a higher bride-price is paid than for those who ore not 
tattooed. 

In the Longangwa village area of North-East Omba are found remains of 
ancient irrigation works. In the mountains above here art* three lakes (one of 
these is frequently dry, the other two being permanent), from which canals lead 
to long bonked-up terraces. It is interesting that the chiefs of Longangwa were 
regarded as the great chiefs of the island ; from Longangwa was drawn the ** kings 
of Omlia, who was a kind of super-chief, ranking above the other district chiefs. 

In this Eastern district, too. cannibalism reached its highest degree of develop¬ 
ment ; women were specially fattenwl for eating, the breasts being the great delicacy. 
It differed radicaUy from that in Malekula, where the motive U principally revenge 
and glory, and where women were not eaten. The lost chief of Longangwa was 
an especially famous cannilml connoisseur. 

The diul organimtion and a three^dan iirgaiiuation are the two foniu prceenl 
in Omba; of their distribution I am uncertain. It seems that the moieties have 
totemk aiilmaU, coaceming which they ofiservc taboos. 

The dress of the men is the malmat, a kind of mat passed between the legs, 
tucked into the belt at the back and aUowci to faU down like an apion in front. 

The dress of the women is a mat wound round the wuist. In the district of 
•Vduindui, however, the mat is worn around the middle of the buttocks, as u dmic 
■n Malekula ; but whereas in the latter pUce these mate arc decorated by means 
ol white demgns on a ce.1 gronnd, in .\duindm the designs are in red on a white ground. 

There U no record of the ways in which the Ombans dispose of their dead, but 
it is said that in 1903 a Chinaman died, and that his body was laid upon a pUtform 
and a fire was lightcl underneath in Older to preserve the bo.ly by desiccation. 

There appears to be a close reUtion between the East Omban eulture and that 
of North-West Santo. Men there wear the same drasa (the mtlmal), though it 
u aUowcd to hang down at the back as weU as at tbo front. The languagea are so 
sunilat thst the East Ombans can understand the North-West .Santo people The 
social organization of North-West Santo is Imsed upon the dual organization, and. 
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fiiiRlly, irrijDition U also present there. (This is the only place in Santo where it 
la Couml.) It ia interesting that the only places where irrigation is practised, or where 
we have evidence of its having been practised formerly, namely, North-West Santo, 
North-Eaut Omba, North Raga and Maewo, are within the area of the dual 
organization. 

In many ways the Ombana are much more refined than natives of other groups. 
Thus, in eating, they do not handle food with their fingers, but pick it up in a leaf; 
they never fail to bathe daily and are quite scrupulously clean. 

The canying of objects on the head, balancing them without holding them, 
ia very characteristic of the Ombans. (>ml>an servants will carry jugs, tureens 
anil dishea on their heads quite securely, even though they may be doing aomething 
with their hands at the same time. 

Brother and sister avoidance is very, very strong, so strong that it is impossible 
to recruit them together, or have both working on a plantation at the same time, 
and the most terrible thing that you can say to a man is that he has married, or 
M’ishea to marry, his sister. 

The (iradtii SociHy. 

The following notes about the grade svstero at (>mbn were obtaiueil from on 
ihnban boy. 

In Omlia the highest grades are called Muli and Liwuhi. The grade K>*xtem 
and the ceremonies connected with it are colled kungvet. The tlanee performeil at 
the ceremony of the rise of rank Is called Aalricah.* Head-dresses resembling masks 
(called kakalf), are worn and the faces of the dancers ore painted various colours. 
When practising the dance the men may not be seen by the women. 

Men of Moll and Liwuhi rank wear an object call Inn or hanban on the t-alf of 
the leg and on the arm. This Is said to lie the same as the panjtan'f In Santo (which 
the informant had seen), A head-band calleil fotorai is worn across the forehead ; 
this corresponds to the teunatruri and otpmyriMt of Santo.^ 

At entrance to Moli a pig is hoisted up into a cycas tree and killeil on the tree. 
At the entrance to Liwuhi twenty stakes are driven into the ground in a line, uihI 
to each stake is bound (1) A me/e leaf (cycas), (2) a croton branch. (3) a yucca leaf. 
A pig is tied to each stake and killed in turn, ki entrance to this graile. too, a 
stone ** tower *' is set up, on top of which is placed a canoe with a mat sail (like 
those used on the canoes of North Malekula). One pig only is kille<l on thU tower, 

* The A of OmtM oormpomk to the « of Pcntecoat. Thm Aoiruvui (Omba) comespajotU 
altnort cartainly to the artmia of fVntecoat. am) knnQwr. (Omba) to hninet. (»r aukwt of tht Kotik* 
B. !>.] 

t Su abore, notea on Santo. 

X Anotbar note oq Omba rana: “ Oram and red parakeet fratben air uaeil for afaboratr 
liead'dneaaea for aoiai danoea; alao arma-baoda made of parakeet feathm. In tbr adhit 
dance l^y have dbgviaea completely covering the weart-r.** What the nakui danrrt am or 
whether they ai» csnoeciod with the k tmgKK i» not mentlonad.—{CL H. W.) 
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and this pig ia thou biirut nnd aot oatxMi. TJua Spotting up of the o&ttoo on the atoiu^ 
and the kilLing of tbc pig thonoou, is to commemorato the coming of the first pigs of 
t he from Mulo to Omba. The identity of the grade names in Omlia and Mulo 

and the evidence of the canoe set up on the irtone for pig-ldlluig^ moke it almost 
certain that the hufigttr of Omba and^ thewlore, probably the suitire of the Bunks 
islands came from Mnlo, as probobly the mrh of West and South Santo did also* 


EPL 


Hoctal Or^tHzatitm. 

t.oncernmg the sociid organizadou of Epi. Deacon obtaimd information on two 
separate occasions, and the evidence therefrom Is rather convicting. Thu first 
of these wai. when he intemcwcd Jacob, of Bnrumba, early in IMS; the second 
waa apparently iihortJy iwfore hk death, and after he had made the diwovery of 
the six-dasa ayatem'' of Amhrvm. 

The Uiand of hpi, which lies to the south of Ambrym, may, on the basia of types 
of kinship-grouping, bo Uividtd into four urras. In the' south-r-ust the soeial structure 
is eppureatly skin to that of Toiigoe snd the Shepherd IsknJs; in the south-west 
the Vosinbi district, there Is n kinship system whose chsmctetistics would seem 
to be the olsssing together of the mother’s brother and the mother’s brother’s son. 
and of the father’s sis^’s son and the sistot’s ran [bi.s.], and which shows no 
evidence that cri^-cansm tmuriage was habitual; from the noith-east the Xekauru 
district, a kinship-system is recorded which shows some affinities with the m- 
section system of south-west Ambrym.* The fourth region is in the north-west 
of the ishind, and iiuludM the two plaees from which Deacon got his information- 
Bunimba m the south and Logc village. Kingdove Bay, in the north. Prom the 

former there me only the statements of Jacob, tom the latterthereiaalist of kinship 

tatms. wrth a few rough notes appende-l to it. ft wus after collecting this that 
lleacon wrote to Dr, tladdon t “ In Epi, cross-cousin iiinrriagc seems to be the rule ■ 
the relationship system » in agreement with it and instances oeeur in the pedigrees! 
Dejicect la p&tnbacal in local village groups/’^ 

The following are the kinship terms which were recorded 


Temt. 

(irandpumnta., Katrua. 
F. .. .. Kafa, 

M. ,, „ „ 

F.Sis. [m^,) Siftyrnii, 


Itociprocal. 

Grandchildren ,, Kavtia. 

Children ,, „. ?ir>aniirAu. 

Children,. .. Katmrhu. 

B.S. fw.s,| ,, Tniifj-enfi. 


T n" iaf.w|«ric« abou, ihm. dlstriirw at Epi, 1 .edebled m Pmfewor 

W™' unpahUsJieil acres cu 

t A. B. Dssrec, "The KcgiiLittnn of Usirisgs ia AiuhryBi.'’ ™l. Ivii, p, saa. 
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Trrm. RrdprooaL 


F.Sis. [w.s.] ,. 


B.D. [w,*.] 

., 

Kiag miaut. 

M.B . 

A'a»yjt?ico. 

Sis.Ch. [m.s.] 

. . 

Kiag miaru. 

F.Sis.H. 

Kavovtra. 

W.B.D. [m.8.) 

.. 

Kiag miaru. 

.M.B.W. [m.s.J 

Simemi. 

lLSi8.S. ., 

• • 

raiTtend or Kiag miaru. 

M.B.W, [w.a.] 

Siwetni. 

H.Sis.D. .. 

• • 

Kiag taranj. 

e k yB. [m.s.] 

KoroffUa, 

vB. [nus.] 

• • 

Korogila. 

B. [wjs.] 

Komwenoffu, 

Sis. [m.s.] 

• • 

Kov*nagu, 

eSis. [wji,] 

Kolttagn. 

ySis. [w.8,1 

* • 

Kol%cagu, 

F.Sis.S. [m.s.] 

Kifi^ miarn. 

M.B.S. [m.s.1 


Katwyioa. 

F.Sis.S. [w.8,}. . 

Kocn. 

M*B.D. [m.s.] 

• • 

Koeu. 

F.Sis.D. [m.8.] 

Koett. 

M.B.S. [wj.] 

• • 

Kocu. 

F.Sis.1). [w.s.] 

Koveru. 

M.B.D. [wa] 

• • 

Koreeu. 

M.B.D.Ch. [m.s. 

] Hanarhu. 

.\I.P.Si#.8. 


Kata. 

M.B.D.Ch.[w.s. 

] Kioij mtaru. 

M.F.SW.D. 

. . 

Simemi. 

H . 

A'ocir. 

W. 

. • 

Kocu, 

H.B . 

Kocu, 

B.W. [m a] 

• • 

Koeu. 

H.Sis . 

Kocecu. 

B.W. [wui,] 

« • 

Korrat. 

W.B . 

Kamt'u'ti. 

Si.s.H. fm s.] 

. « 

Tateiend or Kiag miaru. 

W.Shi. 

Koeu 

Sis.U. [wji.J 

• e 

Kocu. 

H.F . 

Kavovitii. 

S.W. [m.s.1 

« • 

Kiag miartt. 

W.F . 

A'urorwvi. 

D.H. [m.s.I 


Kiag miaru. 

H.M. . 


S.W. [w.#.] 

« • 

Kiag miartt. 

W.M. -. 

•Sitriemt. 

D.H. [wa»,| 

• • 

Kiag miaru. 

W.eB.W. 

Ktrrinaga. 

H.ySis.H. 


Komtrcnagtt. 


CH thf pedigrees to whirh Deacon refer# only one has been found, but this 
is suffir Lent to throw a certain amount of light upon thr system of regulating marriage, 
and is roprodneed in the table on p. 502.* 

All luialysis of the kinship terms shows the s^-stem to l>e one belonging to the 
“ Australian-Dmvidian ’’ type, the characteristic of which is the absence of special 
tHrxns for relatives by marriage, which would seem to imply that marriage normally 
took place lictween ridatives. real or cfausificatory. Further, as Deacon pointed 
out, the grouping of the terms appears to lie in accordance with the habitual practice 
of cross-cousin miirriagc, as evinced, for instance, by the classing together of mother’s 
brother, father's sister’s hiLsband anil wife’s father; of father’s sister, mother’s 
Imrther's wife, and wife’s mother; of mother’s father’s sister’s children, with father 
and father s sister. A note, running “ two lines,” written on the rough draft of 

• Amoou lApacoo's Heki-notes • cooaidenible number ol rough pedigrom have been found, 
bm nnlnrtnnately the locality to which they belong b usually not stated. it b often 
impoMutile to iledoce thb from interns! evidence. 
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Harry's geuealog}'^, strongly ifupgejsta the e^isttnice oi ft dnunli otgtiEiirjitiDii in 
village, wllli which these gitiapinga of kiiiAhip termi would Iw entirely in harMony* 
There are. however, certam niioniaUea in the terms for crttefi-eo^mins, for the ^pou&e* 
of t^ihliiigs and the AibUngs of the apouae. 

Taking Ikst the teroiB fur erose-cousins. Here vrr find tbut^ altliouuh the term 
for both fenude erojL<;-eoiiHins tra,e>i i* inc^^ a iliMmction is mode botween ihe 
mothcr'ii brother'aaon and the father's sister's iWn: the former h- elmssed with the 
mother'a hrother^thn latter with the siater a huHhand, the aUter'K son, the ilaughter*? 
husband and the wife's hrother’a son. Ah haa aireiidv been indieatetl. <h« praeiire 
of fl HJMtinf t mother's hrother's aoti with mother’s hjother m a charteteristtc of the 
kinship system of the Voambt dintriet to the south of Biinirnfia, iw is aL-so the grouping 
together of father's sister’s son with the sister's son. It sievnis probable that H is 
also significant that the alternative tiTm for aieter’s husband [m.*.] in use in the 
Bnrumbu district is fnietenot whioh can only be equivsleat to /nriown. the regular 
word for sister’s htiahand in Voaiubl. 

Turning in more detail to the terms for aJHnals we find tlmt the wife's brother 
ifl elaaaed with the mother's brother's son, but not with the father's sbter^s son, 
while the aLster'fi husband is ehiased with tUe latter and not with the former. This 
suggests at hrfit sight that the marriage regulation is not murriage between cross- 
couitina, but marriage with the mother'^ brother's daughter, not with the father's 
sister's daughter—a modibcation of the cross'cousin marriage which is found in 
tieverul other parts of the world. That on asymmcLrical form of crossHConain 
marriuge was the rule is stated by dacob, but ho said tfuit marrisge with 
the father's sister's ‘laughter in permitted while that with the mother'a brother's 
daughter is forbidden. Clearly the kiiuihip tenus of l,Oge village do not siipfuirt 
this statement as it stnuils, hut it is pc^Ksibly permissible to suppose that, in the brief 
and hurried interview' that ha had with dacob, Deat'un eonfuaod the eoui^ins lu^tween 
whom mazrmge might and might not take place. There are, however, several 
puinte which make it LmprobabW that in Logo village, at leuKt. any ifistinctioii for 
tnarriage piu'poflca was recognized between the tw'o kinds of crosa-eouBiDa. 

In the ihmt place all cro&s^coufdiis of the oppoi^ite .’WK arc culleil Imu, und the 
terms for sister fm.a,] and wife's hrother'a wife arc clearly the samc> and so aUo aiv 
those for sister's children and wife's broHict'a chilitran, and these, again, are the 
some os those for daughter'e husband and sO'ij’s wife. Secondly, wo Imve the 
following brief hut dkthict statement coaceruing marriage rules in Lhia region : 
" A man con oidy marry u woman whom he calls kocu, and this is said to fn- alw ays 
a croeS'COmon in the clasaihcatory sense." At the same time wc are told that fevrer 
pigs arc given by the groom in compensation for the bride if ahe is hb crewa-eouiUD, 
which, since all the available women must be Jbeu, suggests, the recognition of a 
distmetion for purposes of marriage between the real and the ohissihcatory relative- 
Marriage with the mother's brothcr'a widow is forbidden. Fuither, a man may not 
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tnurry any woman of bin father’s (that is his own) village, but he may marry any¬ 
one of his mother’s village. The relations between a man and his kocit are interesting. 
In this jNirt of Epi there is no avoiilance between brothers and sisters, such as is 
found in several parts of Melanesia, but there is an avoidance of this nature between 
those who address each other as kocti^ that is, cross-cousms of different sex. For 
instance it was saiii that Harry (see ** (Jenealogj* ”) would not go inside a house 
where Kalileg (his mother’s lather’s daughter) was sitting alone, and if he met 
her on the rood ho would not speak to her, though he would not deliberately avoid 
her. This, it was said, was l»ecau8e he called her hn'u, and that if he married her 
this would, of course, lie cliange<l. 

It is true that it is recorded that ** a man’s marriage is arranged through a 
mother’s brother—the father of the desired girl,” but the evidence suggests that 
the wonU “ a mother’s Inrother ” should be reganled as equivalent to “ a fravowa,” 
and that no definite distinction is intended between a mother’s brother and a 
(classiticator}') father’s sister’s husband. Further, the avoidance which is normally 
practise«l in .Melanesia between a man and his wife’s parents is here obser\'ed between 
a man and his mother’s brother (il:oronc#i) and father’s sister (Wmemi), under which 
titles as we have already seen, the wife’s parents are classwl. Thus, a man may 
not go near his father’s sister, nor cuter a house where she is alone. He cannot pass 
behind her back, nor take anything from above her head. He may not climb a 
coconut tree in her presence.* nor may he accept food from her. Similarly he 
may not enter his mother’s brother’s house, accept food from h’lm, pass behind his 
back, take anything from above his head, clunh a coconut tree in his presence, taki. 
his property, etc. 

Finally, it is clear from the evidence of Harry’s genealog)' that to-day, at least, 
no difference is recognized for purposes of marriage between the two kinds of cross- 
cousins, for we find that Harr)’ married his father’s sister’s (classificatoiy) daughter, 
Sara, and that Sali marries Marvin, who is both his mother’s brother s and his father a 
sister’s ilaughter. 

The c\'ideni e of this genealogy anti the note ** tw'o ‘ lines ' ” which accompanies 
it, make another important point clear. According to Jacob, Bummba district is 
divided up into a numlier of patrilineal local groups, such that a m a n , his hither, his 
father’s father, his father’s sister, etc., belong to a single group. Such a local group is 
called tara, and this In the most significant unit in the social structure. The tara 
is exogamous ; land is oaned individually, hut that belougiug to all men of a given 
(ora is together in one place, that belonging to men of another tara all together in 
another place. In Harry's genealog>* people from six different villages, or tara, 

• It from iJlMcoa's nuies ** Mslrkuls. thHt the reason for this prohibition 

M kwt the climber sbouUI rxpoK his Kenitaia to the view of ib» pemoo on the ground.— 
la H. W.] 
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are repre«enl<*d, and. taking the hint from the note “ two * linea,’ *' we had 
that these tarn can be divided into two groups of three each ; in the one 
we get Rian. Logo and .-Vngalie ; in the other Awon Mare, Anile and Digiago. 
That we are justified in recoguixing such a dual grouping is suggested also 
by the fact that Harrj* uses towards people who are not of his father’s or 
his mother's village, kinship terms which would belong only to people of 
these two villages, did each village form a distinct kinship unit. Thus he 
addresses Meluo as Wmemi. Moau aa kocu, and Rovet as kiog uimru. Melilo 
lielongs to the village Angalie, with which Harry is not apparently connecteil, 
but if we take it that Angalie and Logo belong to the same moiety, 
then Mcliio can l>e regarded as the sister of Harry’s father, and Rovet and 
Moau will fall into place as kiag miani and hoca (father s sister s son and 
daughter) respectively. On this theory then Lulen of Arule, MelCio s husband 
would, claasificatorily speaking, l>e Harry s mother’s brother. Unfortunately, 
there is no record of what term Harr}' uses towards him. which might explain 
why Rovet is called tdag mian* rather than kavovttxi (mother’s brother's son), 
but we do know that Harry marries Sara, who is, classifiratorily, the daughter of 
Lulen. 

It would seem, therefore, that we have in this north-w«rt district of Kpi, an 
organuation based on the dual division, with patrilineal descent in the moieties, 
and each moiety subdirided into a number of patrilineal, exogamous. non-totemic* 
descent-groups or clans ; that marriage with either of the crctes-couaina is the rule, 
and that the kinship temw have a range which includes not only people belonging 
to the villages of a man’s own parents, but also all other of their respective moieties. 
Further, tluit the terms themselves, while clearly reflecting the habitual practuN- 
of cross-cousin marriage, show certain anomalous features, somewhat akin to the 
Voambi district kinship system, the significance of which can only be elucidated by 
a more detailed examination of the mutual rights and duties of relatives in the 
Rurumba district than Deacon has left on record. 

T he Graded Society. 

The grade system, common in the New Hebrides, is found in Kpi. The 
following is an account of it obtained from Jacob, an old ** chief ’* at 
Burumba, West Epi. 'This area lias been Christian for many years, and 
practically all the old customs have gone. Jacob is almost the last of the old men 
at Burumba. 

A long time ago, when Jacob was a boy, men used to kill pigs, moke a new 
fire and take a new name. This was called meyi, and was ** all same *’ as the mangr 
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of Ambrvm. (Jocob bad lw«ii to Ambt^m and to Knot Malokulo.) Tbo 
iiani«« of thii iFKiyii of ftVirt Epi worv 


(0) Ba»Dg Biisu (jrJiiMi = 
(f) Barang. 
f2J Burani; Xjiti. 

TaiaLa^, 


(tf Tunbftt L« 'ni. 


m Abi 

(!) Aleleun. 


Jacob aaiil that tLprt* wm othet gmdai. wfjecblly ktwfK-n Tambat I^tTu ana 
Mai, whoM mmiw hi‘ cotild not remombcr. 

At the ceronioiiy of nse in rani, Uinketn (Tvitli artifiLlnIJy piodncftl cutvwi 
tualD,) were ldil«l in the following manner : Trees, callel hrut^, were 
m a an<l to eaeii tree a pig wa« faatene.l. The piga were then kiU^I in turn 

by dubbing on the forehead, cotiehes (mn^dno) being blown while the killing wii.^ 
proceeflmg. A new fire waa then made in the or men*a honae. This house 

coatamixl a number «f arepLw^ at ktervaU along Its length, one firt, for each grade. 
^ were known as Ju fiembi meaning fire and tu being equivalent to 

). i t the cerenuinv of rise in rank the candidate made a new fire in the 
compartment of the gmde which he waa entering. Images of human fonn (niude 
perhaps oat of tr«..Jmi) caUed timmi, were set up for the retemoov, and o dance 
called iyt was danced. These images, accoiding Ui .Jacob, were the same as the 
J^es which he«w whei, he was ia Stalekula. The image was made Jotthecaadidate 
hymmeotheroMerman; it might l»Us father. Tothisman he gave pig, 
lor bis services. 

.Ven of high rank. Mai or Meleon, wore aa atmlet called Wo mhi» on the right 

atm. the len^h of the armlet mcEcating the gmde; .he longer it wa-s the higher 

the rank ol the wearer. On the calf of the right leg a «miUr object called 

».4.a w.„ wonc This, ^id .laeob. was the same aa the noarWa which he mw worn 
nt AU-bm. 

rh faw-paiating. Men who were .VWeun pointe.1 

th^ht h^ of the lace red. the left half black; tho..e who were Tambat paiatol 
a «d rtreak the right aide, from the ear araoa, the check to the comer of the 
^d a corr^ading black streak on the left aide of the face, with a f.,re:h«f black 
^k from the middle of the top ,f the forehead, down the n«e to the month- 
J^bsanl tlmt there were more design, for the other gmdes, hut that he had fon»tten 
enn . en used to paint their faces according to their grade, for the dance fw. 
The n^gre (h,«r„) np at enhance to a grade wen- ereeted behind the 
that B. hehmd the end where the highest grade hmi it. eompartment, so that 

Jet Bruted the tmde .nitcac .a<l that Barsne I. the «M nrah be p„reha«U-lC. If. W.| 
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tln?v should not Im iia;n by the woniJn, This plact^ was hi, or scored. The lEoage^ 
h^d very large penea, strapped up to one Rfl in ^iiEoIakuia, No stones wtEK* 
set up roimtl or in ffout of the /oi'ifrw. Jacob knew of the South Mfliektdan pmcticc 
of omitting the penbt from the image and representing it by a stone set up before 
the image, but said that this was never done in Epi^* Nor were stone cirrles, 
such (Uf he had seen in llilekula, ever set up around the iniafte. Nothing now remains 
of the old gomati of Burutnba savo two posts- 

Kava icalleci was dnmk at feaata and at the pig^killing for the rise 

of rank. 

" tJhlefsj^ that U men of ^lEaJ or MeJeim roukj had. Insides their distinctive 
oniamente, Cf'rtain privileges, tf a chief " wished to make any object fu (taboo), 
so that no one could touch it, he took a frond of owawf (cycao) and a branch of 
niAtfirtfrtfti (a crotOH with large green leaves), bound these together and put them 
on the object. If a chief took a m^F7*6iro branch, and, holding it up, touched his 
head with it, anti then threw it on the grounfl, he was himadf bi r no one nught 
lighr him, aijd, for hb part, it mdjcatcd that he would fight no one, that lie desired 
peace. 

When a " chief died Jm was wrapfjcd in mats and buried in u grave, together 
adth his amdets, pi|Es' tusks* and aB the other inrigoja of his rank in the Megi* and 
also Ids spear. Before the Ijody was buried it was brought out of the house and 
placed ou the ground. All the people of his own and neighbouring villages came 
and cried iiver it. As each passed by he stuck a mbwnbvA hmneh in the ground 
n«y the liody. This ejprossed nymbolically the idea that the chief would fight 
no mon-p tiiut he was now, for the lost time and for ever hr; " Chief he fight no more 
spirit belong him he |u, all time*” or words to that oSvei, was Jacob's erpreastou- 

• Thi# tofomastion poutwl to l>r, Huddnn in JauuAry, U forr llt’ju.xin IumI iiunk 
liid intenKisx' study of tfir iOtuled iwciotir# of South'^Vod ^bdekuk. It U po»lb|o tluit thii 
reftwince to irtoiw wi np w Ttiwepenk tliu penis nf the vtane icempe in Makkul* vm* hved 
tijMwi inroimittUiti obuinod from Layird, for luomm deinileij cu thu ^iimAoki 

of Smith’W«it Malekula th^nr ii the (aUmrinK p*o™ge; “ Vor the Nflmii jrrwhf. m yprighi 
monolith . * . CArred with n cumplrte human fijpiw. the hAiuls, with carved 

wimratuly. conuTm tctgpthrr ittiar tbe which wt-M aim leprowal^d. ia »t up . , - 

'rhis tODtjnlith. coiled netwt namiton «tv« m the front cctUie po«L of a tmttH model (umBTl, w hkh 
b built rfnmd it, . . . Stnptchinif nw»y In a Um- Ln front uf this Mmcf (in5 plnntrd a smjiH 

ruinilwf of twn tn tiuw feet hlsih. Thswi monoliths are calird NOtuwH {penitiM] 

Mtcri, Thi* itHiifiTuituaii ^ *pj«iTmtly jociilsr, the upright atMSi* an eirttud pnrtka, 

Arconliiii: to LnyouL tbci uourmn arret ftuppUn Urn defii'intiry «f the -'fcnwi:" (hen? 
it wptild t» thn ISj^uw on tb« i«r¥i MnlfHirh whkh Ijtyard isyn Jnek-^ w (wnia. Bill 
I hnvr hedn repeatedly u^uml thm the ntwi iwmhfrr hiui. » {tcnls when they trouble 
to farce it i ihet uhen the pgnia « nboeut it U on iwoaunt of the rlifficuUy of earvinit 
n “ projentton : and that anwawa ia raerply a jocnlat w ay nf Trfeniiur to the*' mtuiolithi* 
w bieh has hecomi' miirent through frerjuent use. >!otwven each niotie m thr mw of munnlil ha 
Lk railed n uowj^a. m that if Layartla auggvattcm be true llie lif^iv ituiftt Inet * nuintwr 
nf Ijciiisea,” 
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Jttcob’s voice and geatitres indicated clearly/1 think, the awe and solemnity of 
this final rite. 

All the dead, of whatever rank, go to a place called lje\Ttt or Levuru, on 
I^ mman Island, which Ues off the north-east point of Epi. From this island the 
Megi came to Epi, and it came to Laniman Island from Malekula. That was 
what the old men said when Jacob was young.* 


P.\^VMA ISLAND. 

The island of Paama lies between Ambrym and Epi. From here Deacon 
obtained a list of kinahip terms, but there is no trace of any notes or comments 
upon these, nor can any of the pedigrees found among the field-notes be identified 
as coming from here. The list is also in many ways seriously incomplete; among 
the terms used by a man those for mother’s brother’s wife, wife, wife’s sister, wife’s 
brother's wife, brother’s children, and fathw's sister’s daughter’s husband are 
lacking; while amongst the terms used by a woman there are none recorded for 
mothers brother's wife, husband’s sister's ^children, mother’s mother’s brother’s 
children, husband’s sister, sister’s husband, husband's sister’s husband, father’s 
sister’s daughter and mother’s brother’s da^hter, and the term for brother’s wife 
is very tentative.f Nevertheless, as the genealogical arrangement of the terms 
shows {tee p. 507), the social organization of Paama is based upon a system of 
six marriage sections, similar to those of Balap in South-West Ambr>m.;‘ If the 
regulaticiti of marriage is represented by the diagram;— 

A2 

\ 

B1 

/ 

B2 

where -—► denotes the relationship between a father and his children, then the 
kinship terms may be grouped as follows;— , 

• This mlornutian wm obtain^ while the Bqiim Philp steanirr waa good*; 

the Ume waa ahart, and the interriew oeccasarily bnnied. 

t Since the trmi anial i* giTen for husband * ^her and brother*, wife [ma.\, it .eeiiM 
very probable that it it ako a term used teciprocally betweru hmband and wife. Thi* u tub. 
atantiated by the erklence siven by Ray. {The .VefeaeaMa Jtiand Larngnog^, pp. 31R-I7.>— 
IC. H. ^.) 

X Cf. A. R Ifeacon. “The Regulation of Marriage in Ambrym.*’ J.lLA.l., xol Irii. 1027 
p. 32A. * ” • - • 
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Ttrmi U^id % a ifoji vjSittion Al.^ 


Ttmk. F,F,; S.S.; o A yB. 

AfoNli;fi, Sis. 

- *. ^ofAl, 

• - ^ of Al, 

M F. .. . 

‘ ■ * * ^ of A2, 

*• *. ® of A2. 

-Va/X'tifi (*Va<M iu ft), S. 

Natuiakin (iVo/ii Jt aAinJ, D,. RSts^D . 

Aoovti, M.B. ; P.Sis.H . 

it(th. M. ; aw. 

*. cfofBl. 

SkS. ; HiaJ). ; W.E.a 

JwmX, t A yB.W, ; F.SkD.D, ,, 

#ofCl. 
-.1 ofC2. 


Th^foUpwing terms «{«to reI«tiv«.who bel<,agtodiffer«.toi«ri.ge 

sectiani)® 

Hail — 


F^.S. j M.B.S. 

W.P . 

A, 

Sis^H.; \\\B. 


liovu — 

- 

M.F,: W.M.; F.8iii.D 

MM. .. . 

F.F. .. . 

^ *Bamt ill U — 

D.a:l>.D_. ,, _ ;■ 


^ of B2. 
i of Cl, 
<? olBl. 
t? of C2. 


? of G2* 
? ofB2, 
? of Cl, 
of Al. 


? of A1. 
^ ofB-i. 


6y a HW 0/5^,>n, C-2 {(A« W4fr «/« Jfa„ ^, j 

AAniA'nfi^B. ;[ ;; .. 

Tval n/tcn, c A Sin " ' ‘-^*102, 

^ '' ? ofC2. 

• Til* Uama hm< nrc m Deiiroii refolded them. «>«* with a . 
prom,^. mm, with Ih, Hunt. Tb. .hort pranctiu u»d in U» 

•« = 1. W 1. 1.,- i. * ; S. ,. «. Th^ "J" ' 7 - "* 

*11/1* k n^ii ^ aiy (Ijmyhtor fin. tT moIi m nkim i,' j hi mn h = hi* hrothc^ } 

ld.~l p. »«7 ‘ ”'• * "*"'-1“ <)*uil).trf, rtn. ,fy. lUj.. X.la,rmm 
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Terms Vsnt by a U ciwmiu of Section C2 Wife of h Mon ef -41)*—oontH. 


/fef. F. ■ B.S,; B.R 

.cfti7(rUi M.H. i 
Jfffw, M, 


„ ^ofCl 

^^ of* B-3* 
.. ? ofB2. 


Natkuti^K^ ILF_. 
Siflu k oAin» D. 


r^ of A2. 

9 of,\3* 


H.B. .« 

I ttevu k ahinf eB.W. 


tf of AI. 
f of Al. 


The foUowing torniB refer to rebCives who belong to diflorent mannAge 
uoctioiisr— 


Havit — 

M.F*; H.M* .* 

FA1. 

M.M. 

FT, ., 


., cf of Bi 
.. S of Al. 
.. ? of AS, 

d ofC2. 


Har*u it oAjVi — 

S.W . 

B.D. ; F.Sifl, 

5.5. j S,D. .. 

DB, ; DA} . 

liaru tu It — 

5.5, ; SJJ, .. 

D.jg.; D.D. 

M.B-S.: F,Su!.; D.H. 


Z ofBl. 
S of Cl. 
4 of AL 

4 ofBS, 

i of Al . 

5 of B2, 
^ of BL 


A compariflon of the groupiDg of relatives under this systetn with that to Balap 
ahows a veiy general reaembUnce between the two. with some very intcrestbig 
4 lifl[eTenceB. There are in Paama three temui, which, os Deacou’a informant in 
Ambrym expreased it, are “ not straight,’* that is, they are used for people who do 
not all belong to the same raarriage section. Of these the terms Areo and Aoru-lru-ft, 
when used by a man, correspond to rowi and membffug in BaUp, with two noteworthy 
differences. Firstly, in Faama, the son’s son is classed apart from the other grand¬ 
children, and included with the other men of his mairUge section as (»ak / secondly, 
the sex distinction is recognixed between the father’s sister's son and fatber^s 
sister's daughter, and between the mother’s hcothcr’s son and mother's brotber'a 
daughter, the two male croes-cousins being classed as uxia not while in Balap 
all the cross-cousins are termed totv. The other term which is *- not straight," 
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Iran, has no parallel in Ambrym, for, besides the father’s sister’s son and mother’K 
brother’s son, it includes male relatives by marriage, who, in Ambiym, are classed 
with the other men of the marriage sections to which they belong. Of those 
relatives whom, inAmbrym. a man calls ntuk (a term which there is “ not straight ”), 
the father’s sister's daughter and wife’s mother (also called twru at Balap), are called 
Aat'u only; the father’s sister is classed with the daughter as nofw-X-aAiH, both being 
women of the same section ; and for the mother’s brother’s wife no tenn is recorded. 

When we turn to the terms used by a woman we find simila r minor divergencies. 
The son’s son [wa J is classed, as at Balap, with the other grandchildren, and there are 
no terms recorded for the mother’s brother’s daughter and father's sister's daughter 
so that we cannot tell whether here, as when a man is speaking, a sex distinction 
is recognized; but while in Ambrym the father’s father [w.s.] is always classed as 
varu with the other grandparents, in Paama, though he may be called Aatfu, he is 
also called by the special term man-ku-it. In Balap the father’s rister a nd brother’s 
daughter are called niuJr, and the son’s wife is called by a separate term ; 
in Paama all these three relatives are included as Aavu-Jt^uAin, while the mother’s 
brother’s son, father’s sister’s son and daughter’s husband, caUed corw in Ambrjm. 
are here termed Aat'u-hi-/t. From Ambiymi we have no definite statement as to the 
terms used by a woman for her grandparents other than her father’s father, but. 
by analogj* wHh the terras used for these xeUtives by a man, it is probable that 
they are grouped, as they are in Paama, with the fathers father and husband’s 
mother. 


Apart from these diflerenoes the grouping of krindred in Paama, so far as we may 
judge from so incomplete a list, is almost identical with that in Balap, a alight 
modification existing in the sex distinction, in Pnama. between son and daughter 
[niA.] (represented by the male and female auflixes -It and oAim respectively), which 
is comparable to that between male and female cross^usins in this sanle island. 
Yet though the groupings arc so wmilar H is dear that the terms themselves 
are in several instances quite distinct, as the following comparative list will show 


Paama. 
TuaJI: [m.8.] 
Tuak ahen [w.s.] 
Atuuk. 

Avovti. 

Uau. 


Balap (S.W. Ambrym). 
Kdnmanon [raj,]. 

Kdnriuman [w.s.]. 

Sog raven. 

MUyuk. 

A’ona. 


Ev«> ..omo of tbo« terms which sppesr to be linguisticsUy telsted show grest 
•livergence m form, as, lot instance, Balap »a«o«, Paama mHitau. 

A comparison of this list of Psaina kinship terms with the notes given in Rav’s 
.yebaenm /JanJ Language (p. SI6), shows some discrepancies. Rav writes 
There u no gender. Sex may be distinguished by the words m«*o»s, male, or 
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aAi>wi, tUotjJe. Itjuialu^ foUowing. , . , Some it^Uttotutliip naitieii urt^ common geader* 
and the wortU ilenotiug sex arc combmed with tiiom. Karnes of brothor and 
Slater have li, As* or lit adderl iifter the pronomXniil s o Hi sc . Jmmf tven loatui, Jami-^ 
the brother of Jolm (fu, elder brother or aister), fonoft. bia brother* tumalit thy 
sister (to a woman b (xiltit hk brothers j her eLrter (ciAr, younger 

brother or eistor], nAtiifs/e* her skter* oAiiiofe cciVk, hk two tustera; mv 

brother [u’fS-] brother of woman), intinnioii. thy brother (to 4 woman), 

mojialir her brother,, i^tonudu, brother of them two (women) j nodtirfi, my soil 
(orjtr^, sou), naiumfiti, thy son ; nno/in, n^inalt!^, hia son, naiinahine rftat, his four 
daughte-ra. Ihou with the possessivca is used for chihlren : ihon onaku^ ihotr ojromo* 
*Awj wten, iAo« fwertf, my* thy, his^ their duJdren, .S'w or 50. imaband or wife j osoi* 
(UtcMH, iKfOii or rwtwM, astti. my* thy* his or her* theiir Imsband or wife," 

This pajwiige* while throwing eonie light on the signifirance of the terms m 
Deai on's lUt, differs feom it in the terms for aiblings. Aecordmg to Deacon there 
is no (bstinetion between elder and younger brother and sister, man or woman apeah- 
ing, and in thia Fsama resembles Balap. Ray gives tu for eider brother |ni^.], jliuI 
elder sister [w^.J, and nhi for youogor brother or aiater, though big actual exampieo 
show the latter to lie used by a woman and n man for the aister, and there is none 
illustrotuig Its use by H man or W'oman for a brother, Tlie word fAoui'uJ'i iit also 
used differently In Eay'a and Dttaron'a lists, hi tlw fonner it h used by a woman for 
her brother, in the lotter it ia imecl by a woman for her fnther''8 father iuft 
being used for the brother), ami by a man for his sister, although in Ambmn the 
ainiilar word iHunukuli ie used by a woman for her brother, the reciproeal Ix'Ing 
iM'enakuli. The folfowlog lUt summorizea the ddferencaa: — 


— 

liay. 

Ueacou* 

Elder brother 

Y^oimgcr brothei [m.s.] 
Elder sister [w,s.] .. 
Younger sister [wjj.J 
Brother [w.s.) 

Sister Im.s,] ,. 

i 

,. fusnit (his). 

^ - —- ( ? ifAine) 

., tftnuli (her). 

... ahinule (his). 

. j niotdidi (my) 

,, fthinalfi (his) 

t*ictk (my), 
tuak (m^’)* 
t»ak ithm (my), 
ittak ahf^i (my). 

fikcn htU (my). 
munkuli. 

AlilBRY.M. 


Deacon's dkeoveiies coacernifig the aocial organiEation of Ihe Island of 
^Vmbryiu have alrendy l*ecn publij^efl io the Journ. ffoy, Anthrop. /as^** voL Ivii, 
p* 525 , It was hoped that n detailed study of bis field-notes would throw further 
light on the rights and duties of rebtives in this kknd, hit unfortunately, though 
two complete genealogies have come to light, one from Raoon m the north and the 
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othtr from Toiik in tjn? M>udi-«wt, And tliough there an? other fre^fmentAn- 
geneaiopieb which it b piobAbly occumte to Att ribute to Aiubrym, no ejrplaiiaton- 
notes have been found, nor do« there seem to much hope of ever findinj? them. 

The two tHJmpleto geii«dogiea arc reproduced below, together with such autiotutioiw 
as are on the originala (p. 533). 

The following notes about the graded society of Ambrxtn were, it appeaB 
rollecteHf during hbstay at Vila £«m men of Ambiym. They were not written up by 
Deacon hmiBidf, but have been gatherwi together from the fiyld-not«,—fC. H. IV .J 


Thf* Grtidtd *SbrTf/y^ 

The graded society, which is typical of all the northern and i.'cntTal New 
Hebrides, b known in Ambrj-m os the The mimefi of the j?redf» in the 

Mangge were obtained, from men of the/rUlages of Ix>nwolvol nenr Din Point 
and Sulol. 

At Lonwolwol thi^ grade names arc :— 

(IJ Raraiig. (jS) llwcleim. 

( 2 ) Barang V^it (ini stone). ( 6 ) Lukpato, 

( 3 ) Naim. 

(4) Wurwiir. 


Collected with Om weiety tlwn. aw three types of fflosks, euUe.1 
and guinng* which ue hept in the fwiW or men’s liouse. ami are worn iin certain 
^.ona to frighten the women, .-V man has to piy pi^. the informant did not 
Itnow to whom, Iwforv he can wear one of these masks. 


At Sttlol villase the nam« of the fourteen diScrent grades were given, some of 
which, ae wdl noticcl. are the «une (aUowing for phone,i: Changea) aa ,ho« at 
Ixinwolwol. The grades arc i — 


fi) Ngor. 

(2) PotoiEiau. 

(3) Mwelip. 

( 4 ) ' Tongop. 

(5) Pwerang, 

( 6 ) Pwcmijg Vek. 

( 7 ) Rakaraji. 


(ft) Luuh 
(b) Wurwnr. 
(10) Gulgul. 
lU] Naim. 

(12) MwqIcuji. 

(13) Liikporo* 
(M) MhI. 


Here, a* at Lonwolwol, HaJ is the highest grade and Lukparo mid Mwclcmi 
the two neat h«h«t, but whereas at Lonwolwol. Wurwnr sueceed. Naim, at SuloJ 
rt prwedes .t, and between them is the rank Gulgul. Further, at Sulol, Naim and 
Mweleun are d.vutel into two mib-ranhs. Tire me,,-, clubhoure is eJJed .Wf at 


• Thrrt. b no .urenumi m to whether thwe thrre typ« erf nuuk 
ADT M tbr™ Any ii«crripti<in »! them._C, H. W., 


heloii^ to aay sprriaj 
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Sulol s5 it is at Lonwolwol, but therp is no mention of anv masks connected with 
the Manggr, which are kept in it. 

Throughout Ambr^m. it seems, the chief features of the ceremonial of the 
Manggt- are the killing of pigs, the assumption by the initiate of a new name, and 
the making of a new’ 6re. The characteristic of the higher ranks is the setting up 
of an image in human form, m which, it is believed, the ghost of the father’s father 
comes to reside ami care for the welfare of his descendant who is taking the new 

rank.* The image is covered by a house, or by some structure representing a 
house. 

'The full ceremonial attendant upon the rise of rank in the has not 

been recorded, but the following fragmenury details are interesting. For the 
rank of Mwelip the candidate kills a pig on the ground by means of clubbing it on 
the forehead. For Pwerang he makes an image {tamakt) and erecte a platform 
over it; he then goes up on to this platform and the people throw coconuts and 
stones at hi^ For Mwdeun a roughly dressed stone is set up and pigs are lulled 
hcside it. For .Mai the candidate erects stones all round his house (some of which 
measure as much os two feet high by one foot wide and one foot thick), and jmvs 
pigs to the members of Mai. 

At the funeral of a man, the rites performed are on almost exact replica of 

the proceedings which took place when the deceased made his last rise in the 
3/<ia^. 

Conceniiiv! the origin of the liaf^ in Ambrj-m the eridence U clear. 
Deoron wa, told hv two infonmuiU, whom he brought together, one from lonwolwol 
villnge. Amhrym. tlie other from Vanbaut vilbge. Port Sandwich, E. Malekula, tliat 
thia JfoaiWf tuul l*en introduced into Ambrjin from Malekula, and that the 
ceremonial at entmnee to the grmlea at lonwolwol ia exactly like the ceremonial 
for the corresponding grades at Vanhaut. 

BesUea the Sfanggt, the exiatence oi another grmip of ceremonica, caUed the 
Lmn, waa recorded at Sulol. These ceremonies involve the purchase of an image 
which represents some dead relative ol the candidate whose spirit wUI guard the 


1/ ^ rr ‘ho «««* th.t the image the 

*"? ““ ~ide. ia it. Them i. a. erideno. ta .how whether 

thle nito U ee^r or Uler than the one which .tebs thet the ghost of the foher’e foher nwldee 
la t^ ima^. hat U dom eesm poerihle that the biter .utement axwe Imm . eooforioo helwmai 
•he inuge art op in the higher Jfaepp,. gm*. eonmwUoo with thT 

*'“1 *'* l ”** " ■" **“ "'**'•*" eoneetloo. The only 

dUtaUy la ^ptin, th» expl^on of th, emurmfietory atabmeam U that in aU the nob. 
<« the fsua It u recorded thet the iraege “ mpmenU eome dead mbtire whoae ipirit will watch 
orer the candaUbs when,a. in the nob. 00 the Jfoagp, the image 1. .aid to be thT.hod. of the 
ghoat of one rrpeeihe mUUre. the tether’, father. ThU b aapporbd hv Rirem I" IWent and 
&m^l In t - air. p, S30|. who. however, dr^ mg menUm, .he ioo. 
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latter throughout hia ceremonial life. It is stated that no one may go into the 
tmel or men's house, until he has passed through a Lwm ceremony, Luan M 
Ambrym is recognised as corresponding to the Ruan of Onua district, E. Malekula, 
^ and, acoDiding to tradition was introdu^ from Malekula. It is^entirelyjndependent 
of the Mangge organization, but exists side by side with it, just as in S.W. Malekula 
the graded society of the NdUtwan coexists with and is distinct from the graded 
society of the A'imaaJb. 


2 l2 
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NOTES ON THE BA.VMB^U 
[With Plates XLVII-LIl.p 
By E. J. Waylakd. 


1.—ISTEODUCnOX. 

The Baamba, as dealt with in these notes, are a comparatively little-known people 
living on the northern Semlild* plains, and on the north-western foot-hills of 
Buwcnzori—if one may speak of foot-hills in connection with this mountain. They 
aie essentially forest-folk, and although some of them live on the range, it would 
appear that thev are not a mountain tribe ;* nor could I find that they claim to 
have been one at any time. The following notes were collected by me about six 
years ago, during a visit to the Semlild Valley, and may now be regarded as supple¬ 
mentary to an account of the Bambwa (Bamba or Bwamba) given by the Rev. 
J. Roscoe {The Bagrsu, Cambridge, 1924, pp. 147-155). This author writes, 
almost invariably, in the past tense; I ha\’e recorded these notes as I received the 
inf ormation in the present tense. 

I had hoped to re-visit the Semlild area and to add to these notes, but dr- 
cumstanoes have rendered this impossible, for some time to come at any rate. The 
information collected by mo was in cflect c hecke d, and in some measure ad d ed to, 
by the Rev. Archdeacon Llo>’d, late of the Church Missionary Society, who, during 
my absence, kindly questioned for me Baamba folk who had come over the range 
into Toro proper. Archdeacon Lloyd’s enquiries were undertaken without refer¬ 
ence to any of my results. The notes, which were not made with a view to 
publication, are given for the little they may be worth. I claim no special 
acquaintance with ethnology; moreover, because the time which I could devote 
to anthropological enquiries was extremely limited, and my visit to the Buamba 
country was a short one, I considered it desirable to leave several matters untouched 
till, on some future occasion, I could go into them thoroughly. The principal 
matters thus postponed are ceremonies connected with birth, burial, secret 
societies, sowing and harvesting, and rain-making. Indeed, I did not regard my 

* AH tbeae UluiftratiotiB, with the exception of PI. XLIX. Fig. 2. and PI. LIl, Fig. 2, are 
from photographa taken by Mr. A. D. Oombe. 

* Pronounced by the Baamba. 

■ The Bakonjo, who cultivate alarmingly precipitous slopes up to an altitude of lU.OOO 
feet are essentially the mountain people of BuweniorL They are decidedly intelligent and 
claim that they were driven np from the plains many generations ago by invaders from the 
north. These, they say, were the original Baganda. 
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enquiries in the light of a serious scientific investigation, nor wa<i I officially con- 
i^med with anthropology; hence the extremely scrappy nature of these notes. 

The following nomenclature is here adopted: Bitamba, the country ; Baamba, 
the people; Ktiainba, the language. 

2.—Thx CoiTSTBY. 

The Buaniha country u bounded on the west by the Semlild Kiver and on 
the east by the Ruwenzori range. It extends in a north-easterly direction from 
latitude 0® 22' X. to 0® 53' X. approximately. The area is, very roughly, rectangular, 
and about 50 miles long by 15 miles broad. It lies in the western branch of the 
Rift Valley and is, for the most part, gently undulating. The riven, however, 
run for the greater parts of their courses in very steep-.sided gorges cut throu gh 
soft sediments of late Pliocene or Pleistocene Age. Except in the vicinity of the 
range, the country is very thickly forested, and oil palms are locally abundant. 
In the extreme north of the area (at Buranga), at the foot of Ruwensori. there are 
boiling saline springs of a “ petrifying ” nature, the waters of which, when externally 
applied, are supposed by the natiN'es to cure rheumatism and skin complaints. 
Most of Buamba lies in the Congo j for the Uganda-Congo boundarv r un* along 
the Lamia River which enters Buamba at 0® 36' X. by 0® 29' E. approximately; 
and after making a big sweeping cune to the west, joins the Semliki at about 
0® 60' X. by 0" 30' E. Buamba, north of the Lamia, falls within the Administrative 
District of Toro. In the immediate vicinity of the range, which rises with astonish¬ 
ing abruptness from the plain, the country is rocky and boulder-strewn, and the 
rivere, which during the rains come down as torrents from Ruwenzori, show a 
marked tendency to swing sharply to the north as they enter Buamba. 

There axe no Europeans resident in Buamba ; but there are a few small mission 
huts run by natives. Among white folk the country is doubtless best known by 
certain elepbant-honters. 


3.—The People. 

(a) Physical Chafadtristics .—As no instrument necessary for obtaining 
anthropometric daU was in the possession of the writer, nothing better than 
general impressions of the physical constitutions of the natives could be obtained. 
There can be no donbt that the Boamba are a decidedly short people; some of 
them indeed are diminntive, but there is much variation in this respect; and one 
receives the impression (possibly a wrong one) that a large number of measuremeuts 
would bring out two average heights for dther sex, on.} being short, the other 
fairly toll. 'This would appear to be a point worthy of m\'e8tigBtion. A tendency 
to the so-called pigmy-curvc of the back is frequently noticeable, but steatopygy 
is seldom, if ever, very strongly pronounced. Judging by appearances (which may 
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be deoeptivc) the BuamtKi axe less long keiuled than raoit other tribes oE the 
Protci^torsto, imd thus their phj^ral ehnractomtics, no lertit than hohu' of their 
customs (eating simkes, for example]!, suggest a Nogrillo-Bantu fusion. 

(b) Clcthmg anti AdommcMi — Clothing is of the aimpl<?at, It consists, in 
both sexes, of s. piece of liarb-cloth paesied between the thighs und then up^ under 
and over a string or bund—a leather thong frequently* tuit sometiracs a belt or 
chain liought at on Indian dul<M in Toro— and allowed to hang down. In the case 
of men the part of the cloth that pafis^ hetweou the thighs in commonly allowed 
to sag (PK XLVllj Figs. 1 and t ]; this js not so hi the case of women* who very 
generally pass the cloth up over and down to the right at the hack (PI. XLVlll, 
Figs* 3 and t). The front dap of a womno^s loin cloth is in manv instances 
ornamented by safety pins atroiiged in cIicvTon pattern, or in a single row^ at the 
top. These are greatly piired. 

The men wear few ornaments exeopt hraceleta of woven gross or of metnl ‘ 
tJn‘se am worn on thr wrista, filmve the elbow, on the ankles and below the knee, 
Orcftflionally a man jnay he fiecn nith a neckfoce of trade ijeads. The women o'ear 
very numerous bracelets, those made of grasa being the coiumouest; initny are 
niade of non and some qf brass wire a tmde cuticle purcliasnl in Toro. Grass 
bracelets aro frequently blackened by means of smoke. 

Ifeavy iron neck ornameuta are worn by married women. These art in some 
iULBca thick olosed iron ringa; othcia are open rings prolonged into straight blunt 
horns bound together by wfr<; at the enda (PL XLIX, Fig. 1)* In majjv instances 
thinner iron is useil and the open otufs aire prolonged into flat closely coiL&d spirals 
(PL XL LX. Fig. 2), Oceasioiuilly loopfi of iron a^irc are used. Children in sims 
generally have a large nnuiber of grass or iron nechkoes to which are attached many 
clmrms and nmidcta, sneh os loopaitFH leetli* cowry aheUs, cartridge cuttca^ and 
little piecea of wood. 

Ear omumenU are not very conuuou; a few of the Baamba of both esesca- 
however, have the lobes pierced and one or more iron rings passed through the 
hole. There ore seldom more thou u Etingle hole in each lobe. FingoT'rmua of 
gross or metal arc not uncommon, cftpeciuUy amoag the women. Any digit, 
including the thumb, miiy support one of these; but tJit index Huger seems to bo 
es|M*ciiiiUy favoured. Very rarely indeed the t^ptum of the nose is pierced and a 
t|ni]l or stick pii^ihcd: through the opening. 

Lip^rings are common, mure so among the women than the men. Occasionally 
(chiefiy among the men) \i single ring-hole ia piotcod through the centre of the 
upper lip, but more commonly two others arc present os well, one at each extremity 
of the up[jcr lip. Among the women the central hole ia usually omitted and there 
may be two or more ring-holes in each lip ut the estremitie*—two oach aiJo of 
the upper Up and three each aide of the lower lip ia common (PI. XLtS^ 
Figs. 1 and 2). 
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Formerly it was the ciistom for every member of the tribe to hie the incisors to 
points, but by no means do all the Baamba do this to-day. Eyebrows and eye¬ 
lashes are in many instances removed, and cicatrization is indulged in by boUi 
sexes. The scars are all raised and arc of the same colour as the surrounding skin. 
Cicatrization on the face takes the form of linos of raised dots, the commonest 
type being that of a band of two or three such lines placed horizontally across the 
forehead (PI. XLIX. Ftg. 2, and PI. LI. Figs. I and 2). Occasionally the number 
of lines is increased in the vicinity of the temples. With regard to cicatrization 
patterns on the trunk and am». the illustnition.H on Pis. XLIX-Ll, will give a 
iK'tter idea than a verbal description. The patterns adopted arc purely ornamental 
and are subject to individual choice. They have, so far as I could gather, no clan 
or family significance. 

In general, the hair is worn short in both sexes, and the head is frequently 
shaved. Some women wear a short fringe, and a top-knot is occasionally seen 
among the men. Except when dancing, no ornaments are worn in the hair. 

(c) Eating and DrttJnng .—Meal times ore very irregular; the men eat when 
they feel inclined to do so. Several men partake of their meal together in a small 
dining hut, called Kitubi, which the women are not allowed to enter. In atidition 
to the usual totem prohibitions, as far as fotsi is concerned, there is a general taboo 
on carnivore flesh for women; nor may they eat chicken—a common form of 
prohibition in savage Africa. 

Their neighbours, the Batoro, say that the Baamba are cannibals; an assertion 
which the Baamlm deny. It would seem, however, that the .\babulebulc (see 
next section) are corpse-eaters and therefore, perhaps, ceremonial camiibals. It is 
to be noted, too, that Roscoe found the Baamba eating human fle.sh when he ^risitod 
them some twenty-five years ago. Moreover, the right arm of a murderer is eaten 
in certain circumstances (see under Battle^ p. 522). 

Uncooked meat is sometimes consumed, but it is usual to dry all meat on sticks 
in front of a fire before it is eaten. 

(d) Tribat Orgatiization—Tlw tribe is divided into two sections 

(а) The Babuizi. 

(б) The .\babulcbulc. 

The habitat of the former is in eastern Buamba, in the vicinity of Ruwenzori; 
that of the Utter close to the Semliki River, atid chiefly in the Ituri Forest. The 
Unguage, of whicJi different dialects are spoken by the Babuizi and the Ababule- 
hule, belongs to the Lihuku division of the Bantu tongues and is known as Ruamba. 
The people have not true chiefs, but they have always uokitowlcdged the Muhnwt 
of Toro 08 their overlord. 

Their own form of administration Ims always lieen patriarchal, arul becau.se of 
thU the people liave not taken readily to the present system, which has lawn gently 
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fiJid rrot Ijnwijieiy tbriurt upou. them. Tii^re » now a Mugancb npeut m charge of 
that part of the Buamha <^olllltIy wluch falls within the Administrative bemndaiiGs 
of Toro* 

The trit>al unit is the village community, W'hicb is esacatially a familv group. 
The head of each village is a. paterfamilioa, who chose the site of the >i1!nge m the 
first instance, and around whom am gathered his wives and chUdien. and the wives 
and children of his sons and sons' mob ; m that ii village may contain as many as 
liftj' huts. The paterfamilias, or elder lias little power beyond that of 

arbitration, although in theory he is the Great'One in authority. The tribe it 
divided tip into a number of totemic nhms * these have been already listed by Boscoe 
(he, ciL), Dascoot is in the tnale line, and clan ciogamy m stdctly obsemwt. The 
Ibibuud and Ababulcbule intermam% 

le) The Vilia ^.—.4 Buamba village (hiiibxrt),. unlike those general]v cseen in 
untouched Bantu Africa, oonslsts of a “iitreet,"' that is to aay two Imwi g,f hate 
facing each other (PL LU, Fig. 1). At eaoh end of the street ia a ghost hut. VLUages 
are generally* hut not aiwayn, situated on fairly high ground (low hills) near 
Eiich wife has her own hut in which she sleeps with the very young childUon. Boys 
and girls of the some family having arrived at the age of puljerty sleep tfepamtely 
luider one and tlie same roof, the hut being regnided os their own. There is a 
8|^ia] dining hut for the men. In hut construction the roof i» mode liist. The 
fioor of the hut is of beaten mud or cowdung or l>oth. No grosa U allowed on the 
floor. 

When for any reason a son decides to break away from the patriarchal circle* be 
betakes himself with his wife and other belongings to an unoccupied hillock, thorn 
to start the germ of another village of which he will be paterfanulias. 

(f) Afagica-Reli^otu AJfaiVs and Iniiutlwi Ctmaonies. —Keiigious cult consists 
very largely of propitiation of the spirits of the dead (mufiino). A or&fitot' known 
as bi recogniEod; he does not appear to cecdve any special w'orship* 

and is* os far as I could discover, otiose, A number of powerful spirits* or minor 
gods'" collectively known os BaUihuU are propitiated. These ore Bometimes 
identifled with the Bochwari, the wliitc wixAids who are suppofiod to have sprung 
from the omtet-bkes of Toro, very lung ago* and to have returned them. 

Wizards or mcdidne-men, whose powers are said to be hereditary* are so: 
apart for training from cbiklhoocl; and fmm the first their diet is restricted. Thev 
may not partake of the flesh of the snake inj^ek), rat {f/ihcr/n). lion (ntofc)* or hxipard 
{NffOe}. The nat ure of the training and initiation ccromomes of wizards is eitremeir 
rlifficult, if not imposmble, to discover. The functions of the wizard are the healinit 
of the sick* augurt^ and divination, and the making of rain if and when this bi^omcs 
necessar3^ which* 1 am told, it seldom does, Sickness is considered to 3ae due to 
Loterference from spirits of the dead. Tlie troubltjd peraon consults the wizard 
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who determines who the spirit is, and whether the time is ripe for propitiation, and 
the nature of the sacrifice to be made. It may (rarely) happen that the root of the 
trouble is a message from the spirh-world to the effect that the patient is called 
upon to perform some specific act or service; but in any case propitiation is at the 
expense of the individual seeking help from the wizard. Offerings ore made: the 
people of the village come together and dancing and drinking is indalge<l in, some- 
times for several days; beer is distributed, goats are slaughtered and promiscuous 
intcrcounie permitted. 

Ciicumeirion is performed upon all the males. This rite is called Eryamba, 
Each father circumcises his own son. and the day and time of the operation are 
kept absolutely secret. It is believed that should man’s estate be reached by an 
uncircumdsed individual, evil spirits will make off with him, and he will die. 
Before the ceremony takes place tho father makes gifts to the spirit of the tribe 
(presumabiy some great ancestor, but I am not sure of this). He also builds a 
small ** temple hut ” before which he places offerings on his son’s behalf, praying the 
whOe that circumcision may free his son from evil 

After circumcisioD a boy is domiciled with his father for four days. He is then 
sent into the forest close at hand, there to build a small grass hut in which to dwell 
in HcclusioD for three months. During this time he is forbidden to go near any 
women. Imt should be do so, both he and the woman approached are punished, 
flis actions are carefully watched, and his food is provided by his father and I!is 
male friends. Any infringement of rules is severely dealt with. "WTien tho period 
of seclusion has drawn to a close the boy fills his little house with dried grass and 
bums it down. He rushes off to the nearest stream (X-iTamha) to wash ; and when 
night falls, he returns to the compound of the hut wherein he was ciroumcised. 
Here the (liief Woman of the village (the first wife of the paterfamilias) clothes 
him from bead to foot in dried banana leaves, covering his head and face completely 
with them. He then enters the hut. and all the men of the village, including his own 
father, are called to attend. When they are gathered outside the hut she who 
clothed the lad stands at the door and cries out to the men—Do you see your son f 
Frorn this time ontoards he is a man of your /rihr, and if anyone does him an injury or 
puts a spell upon him, /, the Mother of his clan, will curse such a one, I teiU curse him 
unto death. A great feast is then prepared, and there is much show of rejoicing, 
during which all cry the sin of the ehUd is destroyed for the “ Gods ” have been 
propitiated by blood {mayira). After the feast is over, the boy returns to his father’s 
hut where he stays for a month. Then amingcmenta may be made for hw marriage. 

(g) Marriage.—lt appears that the Baambu never sell their girls in marriage. 
Wive* ore usually obtained by exchanging the girls of three or four years of age of 
one family for those of another. No dowries are paid. If a man does not like a girl 
when slie has become marriageable, he takes her back to her father with a sitiaII 
present (of five chickens it is said) and asks for another girl of the same standing. 
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Should be find n de^mbk girl hit give^ tb^ father n goat, and, proeided that i^hc ii 
the girl tjccomea the wife (rrJIaiu) of htm who gave ber father a present, 
A marriage contract of this sort ia usually an occaafon for much beer drinkirkg^ 
dancmg. and fighting, which etarta a» a sham and frequently ends more or leas 
serioufliy* 

A Baamba girl iuxkI not wait to bo chosen, she may chooee for bereelf, in this 
mann er - Having seen a man. whom she desires, ahe goes to hk hut and, if he will 
have her, makes her hom« there. After some days, her father or brother, or lioth^ 
come ill search of her. ^iuch loud talkmg and shouting ensue x quivers ore filled,^ 
spears sharpened^ drums are l)eaten imd terrifying noises arc produced by meana of 
ivory and other horns. Idome sham and. possibly, a little real fighting may follow^ 
But little comes td tt nil, for when the opposing parties meet, the fnthur of the man 
who conecided the woman appeases her ** rnraged " parent, to whom he gives, if 
he has one, a daughter of his own (who may be exceedingly young) to Ixioomc the 
bride of tbe brother of the ‘' stolen’' girl. The matter is thins ** squared up” j 
but any misfortune arising from this anongement mwst i>e equally shared, and 
should one of the wives die, the other mii.it go back to the haiisf; of her paienta,, 
She then becomea eligible for re-marriage, or may be given away in circumstancea 
aimilor to those already rf‘bted. To iiecome u spouse k considered the duty of 
every voting w‘oniBii of Bqamba. 

When a huabaud dies, his widow gives vent to much wailing and dlgplav*s signs 
of fiorrow for two or thiw months, during the whole of which time dhe is amothcml 
from head to foot in eaator'Oil and ashes. At the end of the period of mourning, if 
not boo old, ahe is escorted by her friends to another viUagB where, it is hoped, 
another husband may be found for her, She is dressed in nil her finery and well 
ameared in oil and coloured elny. The men turn out to admire her, and those who 
desire the woman pelt her with puff balls. The prize goes to him who first tuto 
her on the breast with one of these. She is then taken sway to become a temporary 
wifo* Tills U a sign for ilUcit intercourec ; men seize yqimg girhs and drug them of! 
to their hut« where they atoy for tliree or four daya, after which they retiim ; the 
widow remains tiB the man who has token her decides whether he will makpi her hia 
wife or not. Tbe woman^ however, has some say in, the matter. 

Free sexual intercourse is a very common occurrence among the Baamba, imd 
is not an offence so long os it is the outcome (part of) n ocremony such 03 that 
described above, und always provided that the female k witling. It k said that 
fathers urge their girls to seek intetcoutae with men when a proper opportunity 
preaenta itself. If as a insult of such intercourse a child k bom, the mult muat 
make a present to the girFs lather, thus buying the child, anil the girl must return 
to her father os aoon as tbe child cun be left. 


* It dp(^ not ap[«ear thp bow and artow ture fFDt uncii in wurtare by tbeso pciopk. 
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(h) Cf<Zfini/t^.—Men and women work together in the fields; the former 
clearing the forest while the hitter sow the seed and cultivate the crops. These, at 
the presejit ilay, are Indian com, sweet potatoes, rioe, semsem, pumpkins, and yams. 
Banana.s are also grown. 

(i) Hunting .—^The Baamba are great hunters and pursue almost anything 
from the elephant {tnbungxt) to the rat. They hunt by means of speani {kunga), 
bows (tr 6 u) and arrows (lode), and nets and traps. Meat, particularlr elephant 
meat, which is considered a luxury, is sometimes eaten in a serai-putrid sute. WTiile, 
as already mentioned, women may not ordinarily partake of the flesh of the lion, 
an exception is made when one of these beasts is known to have killed mnd fed upon 
one of the village cows; then the females of the village arc permitted to m a 
meal of the offal and contents of the lion’s stomach, proinded all are satisfied that 
the brute is really responsible for the kill. Rats and snakes are greatly sought 
after and shot with small arrows from a distance of anything up to 15 mrds. As 
soon as a Baamba has discharged his arrow* he ducks, at the same time throwing 
his body over to the right. 

(j) Battle.—The Baamba strike one as a cheerful folk with a mild air. They 
an\ however, easily roused to anger, when their love of a fight appeals to equal 
that of the proverbial Irishman. Indeed, no inung man is looked upon with favour 
till he lias blooded his spear ; and until he has done so he may take no part in the 
councils of the tribe. It is for this reason, poaribly, that quarrels arc picked on the 
sUghtest provocation. One quarrel tends to lead to another. Should a man meet 
his death in a private feud there ore two alternative ways of dealing with the 
nwtter: By one the culprit is delivered up to justice; he is put to death and 
his right arm. well roasted, is eaten by the relatives of the murdered man. The 
rest of the body is given over to the Bahuhu.» the Babira' or the dwarfs of the Congo 
Forest, who are notified beforehand. In cases where the culprit escapes and is not 
deUvered up to justice, the war-horns arc blown, that is to say excruciating noises 
are made by meaw of caned elephant tusks. On hearing this alarm, every man 
r^ to his hut, seixea his spears and shield and hastens to the scene of the slaughter. 
Sides are quickly taken and battle at close quarters begins. Spears {kunga), which 
are socketed, ore not thrown but used as stabbing instruments, and when these 
are broken, knives {mbako) are used (throwing-knives appear to be unknown). 
The an of this t>T)c of warfare appeani to be to capture as many spears as possible 
and then to bolt off home, leaving the fight to continue as it may. The quarrel is 
not considered to be oi-er, however, tUl the casualtiesou each side a^ accounted equal. 

The Baamba shields (rupiAo)HPI- LII. Fig. 2>-are Urge and somewhat heart- 

shaped. They are made of basket-work and edged as a rule with fur. They may be 

described as “ floppy.” Tiny bows and arrows are used, but only in hunting. 

» People eloaely allied to the Baamba and tiring in the It an Forwrt near the Semlflrl. 
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Jamtary 

Annual MeeTinji. (5iw p. 1.) 

January 15/A, 1029. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford PUco. 

Professor J. L. Slrass, Presideiit, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the Last moetmg were read and oonflrmed. 

Professor R. Rugoles Gates rtad Kin paper on Studies of Eskimos and 
Indians in the Canadian Arctic." lUustratod by lanteni’^alides^nd ejhibita. 

The paper was diacusseil by .Mr, Gow'Ai*. Professor Fleitbi:^ Dr. Haebisox, 

Pahkyx, Mr*. BEAiTNHOti.T3t^ Mr. Fallaize, ^Ir. Hoknell, and the PHRsmExr 
and Professor Rugoles Oates replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks waa accorded to Professor Rugoles Gates for hia 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till January 29th.' 

F^ruary I2l^, 1029. 

Ordinary llei^ting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Mtees. President, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read am] confirmed. 

Mr, Toei>av read his paper ou " The Principles of Bantu Marriage." 

The paper was disciW by Mr, Balfour, Prof, Maltxowskj, Mr. Drjberc. 
3Ir, ScHAPERA, Capt. Pm-RivEits, and I>t. Staxnus, and JSIr. ToBnav repKed, 

A hearty vote of thanks was accxnded to ilr. Tobday for hi* paper, and the 
Institute adjourned till February 26rh. 

February 2d/A, 1929. ' 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Betiford Place. 

Professor J, L. Mybes, PpKudent, in the Chair, 

Tho minutes of the la«t meeting were read and confirmed. 

Th» elMtion of tho fonowinj} u Ordiimty Follow, of tho Inrtitoto w.« onnoudood • 
Dr. J. Kfcrokof. M«. R. VV. G»uat., Mr. WUliam Vernon Brebford. 

^ Anaiiftl Gfocrul Mtvliag. 
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The President alladed to the death of Sir C. Hercules Read. Past President 
and Trustee of the Institute, and paid an eloquent tribute to his life and work, and 
asked the FcUovni present to join with the Council in the expression of regret and 
sympathy to be sent to Lady Head. 

Mr. J. B. Charlbsworth read his paper on ** The Topoke of the Congo.** 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discuased by Mr. Torday and Mr. Dribero. and Mr. 
Charles WORTH replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Charleswobth for his paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till March 12th. 

March 12/A, 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myres, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Abb£ Bbruil read his paper on ** Easai de (’oordination des laits gtologi- 
ques. relatif anx industries paltologiques anciens an sud et sud-eet d*Angletene.** 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Peake, Mr. Warbe.v, and the President, and 
the Abb£ Breuil replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Aeaft Breuil for his paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till March 26th. 

March 26/A, 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Mybes, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Tlie election of the following as Ordinary' Fellows of the Institute was 
announced: Mhl 1L Gnana Durai, Miss Laura Garrard, Mr. C. F. Hawkes. 

In the absence of the author, Mr. A. Lucas, in Egy'pt, Professor M\-bes read 

his paper on “ The Nature and Colour of Pottery, with special reference to that of 
Ancient Egypt.” 

The paper wm diaciUMd by Professor Goktok Childe, MUs, Mcurav, Mr. 
Hornbu>wer, and the President. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the author for his paper, and the 
Institute adjourned till AprQ 16th. 

Ajnil 16/A. 1929, 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Mybes, Preaident, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
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The Preaklent then left the Chair, which wa» taken by 3Ir. H. J. E. Peakk. 
Paat President. 

The Prrsiuext read his paper on The Origin of the Fibula and.the distribn- 
tion of its earlier varieties in Greece and the Nearer East,” illustcated by lantern 
slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. de Navarro. Professor de Muktmorencv, 
and Mr. Peake, and Professor Myres replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the President for his paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till April 50th. 

April 30<A, 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Dr. C. O. BnAooEN in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary* Fellows of the Institute was 
announced: Mr. J. B. ('barleswoTth. Mr. C. A. L. Hahn. Mr. E. E. Jenkins, iS-. 
Dan McKenzie and Professor E. H. Minns. 

Mr. Dribero read his paper cm ” The Galla Colonists of the Sixteenth Century.** 
The paper was discussed by Mr. E. Torday. Miss Werner, Mr. Loirts Clarke. 
Mr. Bractnuoltz, and Mr. Parkyn, and Mr. Dribbbo replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Dribebo, and the Institute 
adjourned till May 14th. 

May 14/A, 1929, 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myres, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were rood and confirmed. 

Dr. R. F. Ashley Montaou read his paper on ** The Tar&ian Hypothesis in 
the Descent of Man.” 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Shruusalu Professor Le Gros ('lark. Dr. 
Hose, Miss TiLDEaLEY, Dr. Harry Campbell, and the President, and Dr. 
Ashley Montaoi* replied. 

A heart)’ vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Ahhley Montagu for his paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till May 28th. 

May 2S/A. 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myres, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of th^ following os Ordinary Fellows of thei Institute was 
announced: Boron von Eickstedt. Dr. CJhas. Hose, Miss Itfoisie Gaffildn. Mr. H. 
Hogbin. Miss M. K. Kennedy, Mr. H. C. Lake. Mr. J. A Spranger. 
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Mre. M. Hasluck read her ** TurkUh Game#, illustrated by photo* 

graphs and lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Lady Gomme, Sir Tho8. Arnold, Miss Durham, 
Mr. Hornbll. and the President. 

A hearty vote <d t.h»nkii was accorded to Mrs. Hasluck for her paper, and the 
I^>stitute adjourned till June 4th. 


June 4tM, 1929. 

Special Meeting at 52 Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myrbs, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. T. A. Rickard opened the discussion on “ The Discovery of Metals.” 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. Prakk, McC’arthv, Oarfitt, Hublky. 
James, 6. A. Wainwright, Richards, Braunholtx, Hildbuboh, Reynolds, and 
the President, and Mr. Rickard replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Rickard, and the Institute 
adjourned till June 11th. 

June llrA. 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, tipper Bedford Place. 

Mr. G. D. UoRNBLOWER in the Chair. 

The minutes of .the last two meetings were read and confirmed. 

Mias J. Gaultier de la Verbndry gave a recital of the Polk Songs of Caiuula— 
Eskimo, Indian, and French Canadian, in the costume appropriate to each race. 

In the interval between two groups of songs Mr. H. J. Braunholtx 
demonstrated a series of slides representing N. American artifacts and pictographs. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Gaultier de la Verkndry for 
her pleasing re mlering of the Folk Songs, and the Institute adjoumeil till June 25th. 


June 25(A. 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Uppa Bedford Place. 

)Ir. Horn BLOWER in the Chair. 

The minuteiTof the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Miss B. Blackwood read her paper, ”The Indians of British Columbia,” 
illustrated by lantern riidos. 

The paper was discussed by Mrs. Aitken, Mr, Parkyn, Sir Flinders Petrie, 
Mr. Hornblower, and Mr. Fallaize. Sir W. Funders Petrie showed lantern 
slides of flint implements from Palestine. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Blackwood and Sir Flinders 
Petrie, and the Institute adjourned till the autumn. 
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( k ( i>ber 29rA, 1929. 

()rdinary Meeting atJS2, Upper Bedford Place, 

ProfesMor .T. L. Mvres. Prewident. in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Tobpay read his paper on ** Fetishism. Idolatry and Wit<-hcraft among the 
Western Bantu.” 

Tlie paper was discussed by l*rofes8or Klliot Smith, Mr. HtiiRy Balfoi’R, 
Profeswor Malixow.hr!, Dr. Gkoroe Dorset, Capt. Rowe, and Mr. Tor pay 
replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accordetl to Mr. Tobday for his paper, and the 
Institute adjourned till Kovember 5tb. 

Novnnber 5<A. 1929. 

Special Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor G. Eluot Smith, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mrs. Zelia NtTTALL read her paper on “ The Cult of the %Sun at its Zenith in 
South .\mcrica.” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Capt. Joyce, Mrs. Attkex and Mr. Beasley, and 
Mrs. Nuttall replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mra, Nuttali. for her paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till November 12th. 


yocrtnbtr Vlth, 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 62, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myre? President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and coufinued. 

Dr. Evans-Pritchard read his paper on ** Zande Witch I^tora,” lUiistrated 
by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Malinowsei luid Dr. Stahm^, and 
Dr. Evass-Pritcuard replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. EvANS-PamuARii for his paper, 
nnd the Institute adjourned till November 19th. 

Sorember l9fA, 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myres, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were rea<l and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellonrs of the Institute was 
announctnl : Dr. J. F. Bulsani, Dr. Gerhardt von Bonin, Dr. II. A. Catee, ktajor 
C. D. Daly, Mr. U B. Eecritt, Mrs. Osgootl Field, Mr. W. T. G. Henderson, 
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Miss Barl»ttra I^owe, Mr. K. B. itacrao, Mr. F. M*?rwiith, Dr. R. Moinfy-Kyrle, 
Mr. D. A. F. Shut 4 «, Dr. T. L. Woo, Dr. F. R. Wulsin, Major K. Y. Younis. 

Professor W. J, Sollas rrocl his paper on ** The Sagittal Section of the Ffuman 
Skull,’* illustruted by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Elliot Smith, Dr. SuRtWALL, Miss 
TiLDKSLKYt Professor Myhks, and Professor Sollas replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Profeasor 8ou.Aa for his paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till Xovemlier 2f>th for the Huxley Lecture. 


Xmemher 2(UA. 1929. 

Huxley Lecture. 

Drctmbrr 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting; at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Dr. H. 8. Harrison, V'ice-Praddent, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. X. L. Armstrong read his paper on ^ The Report of the Excavations in the 
Cave of Baml>ata and at the Victoria Falls, Southern Rhodesia. 1929," illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Burkitt, Miss Garrod, and 
Mr. Braunholtz. and Mr. Armstrong replied. 

X hearty vote of thanks was acconled to Mr. Armstrong for his paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till December 10th. 

ikeember 10/A, 1929. 

Special Meeting at 52, Upper Be<lford Place. 

Professor EiJJor Smith, Vice-President, in the Choir. 

Copt-. T. A. Joyce read the " Report of the Britbih Museum Expedition to 
Britbh Honduras in 1929," dealing with the Cave which he and Mr. Ashton 
excavated. Copt. Gruning described the transport and other difiiculties the 
expedition luul to overcome. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Elliot Smith, Lady Scott, and Mr. 
Guy I.vnes, and Capt. Joyce replic<l. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Capt. Joyce and Capt. Gruxim;. 
and the Institute adjourned till December 17th. 

Dfcrmbrr 17/A. 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor Eluot Smith, Vice-President, in the Cluiir. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
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The election of the following as Ordinary' Fellows of the Institute wm 
announced i Dr. Donald Drvsdale Anderson, ^Ir. L. J. P- Oaslnn, Mr. Percy Marks, 
Mr. George Sutton Thomas, Mr. D. A. C, Tyrie. 

Mr. J P. Mills read his pa[)cr on ** A Tour in the Chittagong Hill Tracts,” 
illustrated by lantern slides, and the lecturer also showed slides Ulustrating hitherto 
undescribed monoliths which he had discovered. 

TTio paper and slides were discussed by 3Ir. Balfouk, Dr. Blagokn, 
TtLDBSLEY, BIr. Brauxholtz, Professor Eluot Smith, and Mr. M ill s replied. 

A boartv vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Mills for his paper and excellent 
alides, and the. Institute adjourned till January' 2l8t, 1930. 
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ffavfiifrt 121 : pri^pie e fn pia 

OHtUrhe ctrilfd. 123 ; The. paA/nuif of tfn} 

Fmifiirui, 120, 

Fhipel, J, C,: re vie of pa^'Ao- 

45 ■ Stodi** ii) the 
&f 43. 

Folklore : a ftnTrftE<«i. 176 : *Vetr 
[{ebnHrJ>, 464 -5* 488; Tq!e in i^ndir 
legend?, 125 j AJ^Am ffud Irffrtnh of fhf 
Ptdjfne^tHttto. 27 ; Some. HoUdu 'ffroift 
(iwt feMn'tiUi 136 See nUn Mapic and 
Religion. 

Fonle. C* 74.. nju the iiiegulOliic gdlery 
ill Britliiny, 80. 

" Fork-fiuardis ” ■ anting the Senii, 76, 
%. 1* PL F, : Nigerian, 132. 

Fifjster* T, 8., rmiW^ nwi/ weitJrtnrtiU of 

£ViWy Man, reviewed, 105. 

Foarie, L,, The oafii'r fnAn of South- 
RVx/ Africa, fevTpw-i.Hl, 55. 

Fruju'r* .1, cL, n rorrertton, 176. 


a. 

Uodd, r. J. iSf*' Hall and WoolJey. 
CfmtieA ; Afrfeau, in Briti?k Qqiojw* 141 : 
in Hutch (luidiu, 90, tfl.; Fijian, in 
A.siiaTn, 112. r7L 









Gttjfkliir review »( ^^>^5leffcAtcA^- 

twhe^ jahrburh, 115- 

Gates. R, R,: paper read od Eskiraofl 
And E.D(liBiLq, 525 ; tevkwa of Peopha 
0 / Anatic ; Arcktdfj^ical In- 

n»lijjai%i>HS fii £uihrJlafJta." ,\f(jJrrtW 

tidtttre of the I^lulik E/^kiiNM, 70+ 

Gaultier dc U Verendry^ .1+, reeiUl ol 
C’jitiLadkii f^dt OAngti, 528+ 

GInkJet, in Papuan mm-nuLking, 385+ 
.t8T, 388. 301. 

(JiiLnlpengt M.. obitnaiy notice ef Pndijsaor 
Hnbfaou^e, 103. 

(■liufTee, rock paintingit of, 2f,>0, fig. 2, 
1*1.3txi, lig. 2. 

G^enttniL B.. Studieji 00 pfthitioTic 
reviewiKj+ 95. 

Glyjiht* Iroiu Palent^iijf, rui 0., FIs, i-lv, 
iigii. 1 -4, 

GugAUr L. S., on. du Iriish ci>nipa3itc 
dint tool, 14^. 

(^Kulwin, A. J. H- r oti stone impleuientipi 

found with the Cajm? Bints skull, 420- 
38 ; on (tone iinpleineut tccJiuiqite, 
.Vfttal+ 127, 

(Jongt hiftHKe, from ^'igerin., UJ. fig. I. 

Gordon, H. : on vf(iWJjdi+ in Indiii, 
160 j OB the Zkr mitl tke Bhui in 
.\mbiji. III. 

lirwce : and 21, +58 r CipiVisn- 

rojn vf Orwes in fke Bronte Age, 40 ; 
IlmiJhook of Greek .l/ytAo^^, 91 . 

<TrincUtoiie, UurPho, 3FJ. Srt nf#* 
Quernft. 

Gntbing, E. L., m lliitKh H(jndiires+ 
430. 

tiiiifluji, BfitLsIr, an ,4,(ricitu gaine iti+ 
141 ; Ilntcli, till Africiiu gumi! in, 90. 

IL 

Hud'floti, A. C.; obliiuir^' nuti{% id B, 
Bniter Mcv, 159 ; retiewa id Colkried 
in onmmefital arl. \. «, 117 ‘ 
Die Marqneeamir und iAre Kunia, ii, iii* 
MS: Etfiniilogte d. .Veu Crtiedonw 
timi Lo^liy InAfiitinet, 133: L'otih 


ffcne^f hvnKtiw, ICMt ; AIi/hA and 

of the Pviffi^ianM, 27. 

Hahn. C. H. L., The nalive ttiha of Smdh- 
JT'erf Afrioa, reviewed, 55. 

Knir: fiudiiuna in South Ambm, 101 ; 
cutting, ni ptibeii^v eefetnonies. IS?*, 
190. 

Marti. The Ma^c tilawl, 155. 

Hall, H. R.: Cinliaa/icrH of Crrseoe in 
tAe Bronze AgOt roviewifil, 40 ; and 
C, L. WooUey, Ur ercamtime, voL i, 
reviewed. 2S. 

ffnmL Chiue59 Turkestan. fieittl- me oatiTF^ 
monts at, 162^ 193. 

Harutnork, uiveutkin of, 2S1* 

Mandri, stencilled in Fiji, 109, 

Hnrasis, the, of S. Ambis, 08, 00-100. 

El. S, t reviews of IHe ^o«ie 
ixntmtcvTopavscher Trixuie, 152 ; Lo 
Moddeim, 68; iWue Didtomeatt zur 
MenBehettgercktehie, 152 ; The hutnan 
htihiiat. 42 : Travd$ and eetllemente of 
EoHg Jfeipi, 105, 

ffasJuck, M., p^per tvad on Ttirkirih 
gomes, 528. 

Matnli, W, J„ Ijittti Pimtee of Jndia^ 
reviewed, 23. 
lint*, in America, 304. 

Unnscr, O., Diegroae eemtroteurop&ijteher 
Urmsse nnd Meue Dokutriente snr 
Merttchengieechiehtef reviewed, 152* 
Heads, preserv'ation of, in Amenoi, 281, 
HearUi-stones, hnked clnj^ iu Aiuedca. 
285, fig. 7, 

Henikovita, 31. J.+ on AdjiftotOt an African 
go mu in Dutch Uujann, 90, 

Hcxluitii, fertility figures from the Friorv 
01iiiid5,99.fig.t;pfiH. 

Highntn, T. F, See Ruxton, L, H> D, 
Hild burgh, \V. L, revieir of AMogtieken 
Deit- Hmi SekutzrniKei. 93+ 

Hobhou^c, I 1 + T.: obituarr notice, 103 : 
ileniorUI Foud, 10®, 

Hucort, A. 4L i on ooronntion and mar^ 
riage. Fi]i> 79 ; on nu>jh>iti ciitlque, 
102 , 

Hoino Ouilmhiideiu afrieaititt, 41S. 
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Honey: AuAtnaliAn lites tor iacrea^uig, 
404, 400 j the Dorobo aiid^ 042* fi{j. 24- 
Horn Hlow^r, 6. D* i On AQCKEit; reaping 
books* 72 ; Ttviews of A witiurtj of 
ticp^oratioji at Nin^vh, t39 ; MagiiciaH 
and Xert'A, I3S, 

Hottontoh: bnnali. of, ia Nurtiaqiialaod* i 
110 ; juumI jmkZr 4. ' 

Housar : of tliLk Bun m bn, 531; of tbe 
Hoiobo* A40. 

Htmtingford, G, W, B** on tbe KAmoEilcn 
Kapeheptendi Dorobo, Keny^a. 333- 
7fi* 

Hntitmgton, E., yflie hwntan Lahitat^ 

nsiiewed. 41. I 

Hurry, J* B,» ftnhoirp, ravioweti, Bit. 
HntchiiiBon, R. W, Stf CampboU* 
TitonipLioiir R, 

Hutton* J* Ji* : on a Fijuui gatii^ in 
*\^5jin]* 111 ; on aknll onuuDcntiitioii 
in Assam, 158. 

Huxley Hemorinl Medal, awaidei], 

11*28, G. 

t 

; and grade socLetim* in Epi, 504- 
0 I in Ambryin* 5l4. 

IniplomeciU: bmm, €‘!uvelaiid Hilln, 5, 

6g, 1 ■ flint urri)ft‘ Ji«ad, Co. Dotm* 

146, fig. 2; flint, frein Canine* 51 ; 
flint* in Eruiiknkh coim, 126 ; flint* 
romposlte tool, Co, Dovru, 146, fig, 

11 from megalitliie galleries* Brittany* 

80 : palieolitiuc* Nile Valley, 50* 97* 

175 ; Pro-Cthellean, 2 ; pygruy* 5 i 
•*barp^;ijged, in Bengal, 163, liga. 1-3 ^ 
stone, Cape Flat«* 429^-38* figs* 1-3* 

PI xxxiv j snb-Red Ctig, 49, figs, 

l^, 

Inesst* influenee of, on social organixation, 

231 fi, 

India: belief in motnijfmi IfiO ; black i 
magic. 38, figs. 1-2 j band mirrorst 
130 r lokim in tlie Madrus Prcsideni^p 
60 ; nasal index and clknat«* 4 ; 
pottery from BhiU* 101 ; abarp* 

I » J 


edged In-^cnuiieQt^ in Bengal, 163 : 
spirit pofisesaiou, 89 ; AnthropoUi^if 
of the Syrian C^fiAiiam, 83 : .4sojbj, 
34 ; Land pimiox India. 23 ; 
Oraon Tetiffhn and cvsfoffU* 165, 

Indians, .Ariierican, as iiiTnntoi>f* 273- 
303* figs. 1-14, Pis, xiiv-iiv. 

Ingn^Hinu, tfu?, obscenity Amongst* 322. 

Initiation : among the Ba-KliaM, 131^7 ■ 
and Congo lirnnis* 128 : of a 
doctor. 161 ; puberty caremDnics and 
dying gnds, 181-97* *Sas aha Circnni* 
dsion. 

la-wiptiotw* South Arabia, 107-8. fig. 2. 

luvnntion, in fkinoricft* 2T3-dJ00, figs, 1- 
14, Pis. xxlv-.xx:4'. 

Iranian typo* fn the Turim basin* 150, 
101* Ifi2. iGfl-fl, 188 a.. 176. 

Ireland ; composite flint tool* Co, Dowri* 
146 : Pleistocene deposits* 15, 32, 
61 : Rathim fn. cist graves, 77* 
78. 

Irrigation* in the New Hcbridee, 194* 
497. 

Italy ; beakers and. copper in. 7 ; itaiin. 
genii e /(rneffc* I 2 l ; Sam Italiafi 
AcenrJi and 136. 

Ivens* W, G., Dictionary of the languages 
of Sa'a [Mala) and Ulatca^ S£^ Setomou 
reviewed. 169. 

J, 

/oayu, the* in Rbode»ia* S3, 

Java: Dii ^tcrltendcn hmln., 9. 

JawB : projection of, in skulls from the 
Tarim basin, 171-2; sanctity of, in 
Arsuul* 158, 

Jochclson, \\\, ArchfTciloyical ittvsiliya- 

tioa* ill Ktiti^tuka and PcoptcA of 
Atiaiia /fuovM* reviewed, 70. 

Joyce, T. A,; paper read on the BritUh 
Muwjujn Expedition to British Hon¬ 
duras, 1920* 530; lieport on the 
Expeiiitiou, 439-G9. 

Junod, fl. A** on oireuini::Uiun among the 
Bu-KhfLlia, 131—47, 











K* 

Kjifiuh tiiiin.'itiT iti Ufiuriilti. BA. 
KArachatka, luutnt indent: uti 4. 

Aiuttuliau lOl, 

m m, 4l.Tv 414. 

K;vsihfiaT, HkuU Irom. 

K<>illi, A. t on Mi\ HU^igiHl AiiitUiujioid 
ill B AnwricA, 1(H^ ; dh himuiii Tw n-miiu i 
frotii Itathlift T*.. 77 ; *jii from 

llir Tafira tiA-iin, 14^*-H*>; f/r Atiavit- 
tianft voK i. 29. 

Kf^ndriak.T. U,: Airhtirtiinff^ of tht! Channel 
tslandit^ [, reviewed* lB7 ; review of 
Fm clJ^vlY| dei oampamforme, 1* 
Kinitfislicr. tuboo in fSniiio, 4 <j5, 

Kinsiup temiH: £pi. PuAtiia. 

U ■ Santo. 48 Stt itlfo Stwinlogy. 
Kirglilz, the. jnil nikulU ii[ tW Tariui 
Uoain, 1S3, W2. 17G, 

Kittrvdge, 0. L.* in «iiuf 

.ViMT Englaml. reNnewcti, 154 
Rnihtm, ft. G. C.. Thf xtm/jf iioiotmu^p 
revicwinl, 160, 

Knife* iron, from Botivia, E^i. 3 Cxt, 
dfj. 3. 

Kondon TnugAnyilca, mk paint- 

ingi near, 

Koppe/s. W. (ftl.J, R IT. 

^S!cA»iirir. reviewed* 114. 

KjjlmeT* V, 1*,, i>ie afe/iwndeo InKltt^ 
reviewed, 0. 

KOhn, H.t Kuiiit und KuUur der V4fneii 

Eitropitit DitJf PiilaotiiitikoiH^ niTiewecf, 

153. 

Kumhoingcri, totemum of the* 400, 
40ft. 

Karauiangn* rain-mafang ol the, 3 jU 
07, 

Kunivon^, the, ai* pirate^, 2-3. 


I. 

J.aJd1er* F. Vt\, on Imriaia of thi> Nnriiu- 
qimliind Uuttentote. 110. 
lAUgo, the, obflcenjtj’ actoiiyat^ 321, 32^. 


TjnultigianJi, G., TAe A*u«tt l*aptm»4 
if H.S. Gainm^ reviewed, 26. 

; Eilmnl grc^upe* 223; pliyuk’ol 
aiithftJiK3l.>gj, 208, 200, 212-3* 215. 
Leakey, L. S. EL* hiuL J. D. Siiloinon, tui 
Afnean pluvial poriod5, t73. 

Irf-ather-working, l)«ro4to, 34ft. 
laK'tureit on Karly Alan Bml hi» culture, 
natice aL 143. 

Libmiy U<?j>ort, 122&'22, 

Luanl^. ritet for imrrv&.'dng, 
ynguidtics; DorulM, 354-70iudaenee 
r>f iTuvimnjuerti on latiguuge, 131 ; 
langimgv^s of ihe F^rutral divUion of 
Papua, <>5-26; fl Rifriami-EB^wk 
ifiaiotHirjf, 170 ; JOtrtftoMiry p/ ifAe 
Inn^ntuftA of S^tUi {Mala} and UkttM* 
iS-Ah li.f 169. 

Uauia, donuE'^ticiatioj]. of, 2ft0. 

I^ioiute. rite* for inofvaHUig, -UIS. 

Lixlt fmfjiin* and pqLtoty, 2S7-8, fig. 8- 
IjoDg, tL C. E.. on the IpAcription on Stela 
Iv at Ehiailha* 45T'4t. 

Lriplik* keod^meiiauretiieata from., 163. 
Idotlirop, S. E{., on veiilptured Erngment* 
from Pnl«rii{]ui', 1)3-63. 
landau, Tnnm hunii. «kuUi« Irotu, ir>|- 
T6, Plfl- xvi, s-vii. figa, 1-7. 

LuciM. A., utL the uuture of the colour of 
pcittrrt% with apeciol reference to that 
of jVnclvnt i^^ypt, I l.Vif*, r?i2Ct. 
Irnghwam, the, irf l^gaiuln, ohaceutty 
amongid, 321, 

M. 

MacalUtvr, It. A. S,; on Irelnnd tu 
l^ti^itocfrne tinH!V, 15 i im the Bligu 
impleniouta* 33. 

}dace, **t-i>ne'he4ile<l, iu America* 2U4* 
fig 10. 

MvKeuele, D., fn/aucy of uvgdkiHt, 
reviewed, 22 

Mndagaacar, pottery from, 117, 

3rne4, J.: itu a begglug howl (rotn 
Kainnga, 39 ; on Congo imtiaiiou 
drunia, 128. 
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tnd %uTie^, 

TtoxbAm and Oxford, 99 ; liifiian 
tHdiff in jiioj/ii vui. L linliAn '' htovt 
uiaipo>^^ 31^ ; raijn^itiaktiig in 
379-97 ; jlmrp-vd<i??il injrtmmcnt# iu 
B4!agal4 163 ; spirit |M)tiflcMioa in 
{uiui, 69 :; apiHt {HKiMc^vtion tii AtTihta^ 
111; the jai*^n »i Hhodesia* 53 : 
toTetniflm in K/l<(I Australia, 3^^9—115* 
Mof/ician and LeecJi, 135 ; Maijiirfitn 
//ril- wad SfJt[itiinUtid. 92 ; Omtairri 
Jfoj/w, 8 ; Thf iM/{ir447jf nf 
22 ] TA& tfutijic iidand, 155 ; 
craji in CJW rt«d En^awi. 154. 
i9a! alite> R«li|{ion. 

^lagoKULii iudustr)' in L'fianda, 88. 

Mugpif, uiid AiiKtmliatt: tot^inlHiu, 113^ 
U<. 

.Vtnlira, the, ti{ South Arabia^ 98, L0d» 
eiiltis'^ntiui] of, in Aniem^, 275. 

Miikonde (ll'amakondej, they Portugtieiw 
Bast Africa, 17, 6^. 1 -*1, PI. B. 

,Mnltiy Ari’lii|>t'lB^i»r Dif 'dfrbriidrH hi- 

9. 

.Malinowski, B.. Thr jrAfunf t^r. ^ 
tti .V.H'. dfefiftwMirt'. tevicwwl. 116. 

Maiuoi', cuittvntioii in America, 275, 
fig. 1. 

3Iarples, K. .V.. on ancii<nt rmpitig koiikii, 
37 

31arria^e t and cormialiihii, Fiji, 79; 
Haainba. .522-3 r ** hride-itrica/' 3, 
64.86. %, 107 J 42.174 ; DorSbo. 351. 
353; iticcet and dcKrent, 231-72; 
luht-'rilaiiL’i’ 64 ; in tho Kew 

Flebridfri. 471-2. 476. 4S*>-U 483-4, 
486 T, 4SS 6,; mamlotal in iihnith 
fOiodcaiu. S6. JStY alaa Suciolujir. 

Martin, R. R., mi the Sbeclj^na-gig at 
tixfonJ, 99. 

Muaki: in Bu-Khuhn iniriation, 137-8; 
jadeitfi, Pusitlin, 450, Pi. slU, fig. 2 ; 
?Ci'W He bride** 497 

MathiofiAnn* T., MiSteriaf tutUure n/ tkt 
I^tulik ExHti revicTTi'd, 70, 

Maja* chronological ayatein, 2^. Sw 
o^vo BntiijI] llondurnA attd Palencjup. 


Mead. M., VaiHintj af tjgr in 

ri'V'mwod, 140, 

iflcdicine: niuong the JJorribo, So) ; 
Baamha, 52t : ^VaBarwt', 53. 161 ; 
Monyika, 62 ; Frtn» tmi^ic t& icicitc^. 
122 ; Ijnthi)iep^ 56 ; a ltd 

Lfcchr 135 1 Ef^pafehci tn Poi^ntiia 
and : Amnnn dismxes rind 

wrl/arf, 134, 

Mtidjainhi, the, and croflsbowA, I . 

Mcgditha: In Brirtaiiy, 51 ; the aUec 
C0[H?erfe, So, 

.Mclancilia: N^ew llLdiTidai. 401-514 ; 
incest anti dcoccnt, 237 ff.. 257 II,, 
202 IF.: note on Ainhn-tn, 35 ; Elkno- 
loff^ d iVi'tu-Cff/arfoniVf Mrtd Layaftt/ 
/nsw/ffftCTj 133 ; Tkr *ara^r Sohnnaiff, 
166 i Thf aATUiii lifu <tf i» 

If', Afrfrtnr-rio, 116. ,i?(sc alga Lin- 
guiaticb, 

Metals : in Atncrics. 28P-1 ; dpei-^aXaa? 
tgr hto»£e, 21 ; uripn of the word 
58. 

Mill, for cmnluiig Augar raju\ 3t74-5. 

PI. XXV, %, L 

ifillA, J. p.* |k3ij»er read on a tour in the 
(liimignng Hill Tracts* 531, 

Mirror®: ancient, in India, 130; or 
Ihiailhl, 449, tuU* PI, xlvi. 

Moir, J. Kcid : *' sling-stone fmin 

lietieath thfl Red f;nif,49 ; nnd J. P. T. 
Bn rc hell, on tiiu Sligo iinpli^taciit® 
32. 

Indian Ivliei in. 160, 

SlangoUnn affinities of the Pimia, 22.V0- 
type in the Tarim boain, 1.11, 150, 
158, 160, iTl-2, J75. 

Afontagtie, R, K, A., paper read on the 
Taroian hypittbrsia, 52 T, 

Montandoti, Q,; .do dcs dFiioa* 

reviewed, 81 ; humaiM, 

reviewed, 104 , 

Mookerji. R., doaho. reviewwL 34. 

Moan : in Dorobo belief, 350 ; in Papuan 
rain-making. 38-4, 385. 394, 395. 

Morgan, J, dc, Zsi arirnfafe, 

rf viewwHl, 6. 
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^fuuimili4;atiou in Austmlia and ^Vjiifncs, 
12. 30 : Iirtwl Irgm Turfhti, H0->5^^ 
PI. Jciv, 

iluv ru»iil iniie^ of, 4. 

.Miitrayt A. r oti fertiLitT figume, 9? ; 
Exoavntiotur in JfnJ/a, revicTi'tti, Il>6 ; 
mietra ftl Inthoiepf 56; Thf }fUtst 
uncirnt JW, 66 ; Witckcrafi in Old 
and Sfit! Mmflandf 154. 

3tas!c&I inettrunienttf t ami iQitiati43n 
cen’iuoniea, 185, IB6-7: Ba-Pedi 

tmmpt, 144 ^ Amerkan. 281, (ip. 6, fl. 

^fyrea, J.L.: paper fetid an thff origin oi 
the fibula, 527 | Pfesidentitil nddrifj^ 
on the vietu^ti of man in llie service 
of the atatf!, 10 \ reviewH. of Hand- 

ttook of dfredb mtfthotwfif, 91 ; /ni pri^ 
hi^oitf ormtulft 6; Stfntu' i/ibal 
originMt hjpp^rnpw/ oupfain# o/thf iMkaHji, 

93 

N. 

Nap. ihpf, and Hkqll omatnontatioot 15S, 

Natniru man, date oL Sfl. 

Nandi, and the Dorobo, 358. 

Nasal Index, relation of, to olinititc^ 4. 

Nadi, T. A. M., on roclc'palntinga in 
Tanganyika. 13^-206. 

Near Hebrides, notes on some islnmls of, 
163-514* 

Netir Zealand: Ei^aiion of Afaori doihin^, 

41. 

Ngakn, the, totemiaui of, 40U^ 407* 

Nganibar, the, lotemisni of, 400^ 407* 

NirhoLson. W* K., on Nipnan pottery* 34. 

Nigeria : hronxe gong* 113; varrhen' 
Tare fiipire^* 87, fip* 1—2 ; fork-giiarda, 
132; |Kittery at Bokoto, 34, figs. 1 -0, 
PL l\ 

Nile Valley* tbrv* pahwiithio Jiinii in* 
50. map, 97. 175. 

Nly*. Tarim basin* ■•ku]] from* 150-7, 
[58. PI. iviji. 

NordenskiOld. K,. the Amerkan Inili»D 
d-H till inventor, 273-309* 

Npprfolk. Ipfseli lUking in, 19. 


NtBw : ntyi riluiate* 4 : projectiim of* 
in aknlls from the Twini Ixaflin, 163 

ff-r fig. L 

Nuttall* Z.i i>a|ier rciid on the eiilt 
of the snn at iU xerdth in South 
.America, 52fl. 

NyaAoltiiiJ, iron obiecU from, 147. 

Nyessen. D. J, H., Thf pofmn^ ef the 
^'iTMiViptM* reviewed* 120. 

n* 

Ohitunn': Sir Charier fferculm Kead, 
43 ; P, Sarosin, 85; Eev, E. Baiter 
Hiley, 159* 

O'BriftCk, P. L.* on the pli)'»ical fcatnrv^ 
of the l>tpr6bo.*3T6-S. 

Oiitija (Aobal* New ITebridea; nat«8 on, 
fV)5-S ; avoidonee, 4PT ; cannihaltMn,, 
496; t'lothing, 4%; plaooea* 497 ; 
patb-d societies* 497^; physical 
apiPeamDce, 406 ; piga* 497 ; UttooitLg* 
496. 

Opossum, rites for inerendiig, 4(14, 406. 

OmamenU; Ooroba* 345. figs. 3-20; 
Makonde Up-ting, 17 ; .^Laya scnlpturr* 
56; .Maj-ti i»ott«ry* 445^; Onjha, 
497 ; Santo. 4liS, 174* 476, 493-4. 

Oxford, Slieela-nn-gig at,99* fig. 2* PL H. 

P* 

Paajnii, kinahip tezma in, 506-1L 

Ptinihe ; Pooijfft Is, Retards Fish hoakSt 
65. Sec olso !i(elane-da and Pofyncaia, 

Paine* E. W.* on Fiji roct-pnintinga, 109* 

Paint: oermnoruaf, in Sunto, 433, 466* 
469, 474, 473-^0, 487-495; in Omhft. 
197; in Epi, KM; fnce-pninting in 
South Ajrabia, 10. 

Paleuque* aculptured fragmenta from, 
53 S., Pla, i-iv. 

Piilisadi:^, in America. 291. 

Papua: Britidi jitatke in. 14 ; lan- 
gUtigHA of the tlentral division. 65- 
90* map* 67 ; mm-innIcing on the Kiver 
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huh:x. 


Alorrhf.ijul, t fitohtih'vt 

S ; The h.i'i'tii Pri^Hwi^M, 26, 

Parioiw, t*, <;»; ytl a tjieUaI i'ninicjm<Btpr^ 
tlL, 52: on ft munt) limnoTr. St. 
Marguff^'t Bny, 36. 

Parvim, \ Dofna ; vm orf/Jiftf the aael^ 
ririlijtatie^n </ ihc Cttepf^th^DntHihuin 
emftitrUst U, 

Pr/ike, H. .K K. j Titvitwi lit Thr Palace 
d ,VifKw (iJf 69; Ur exmm- 

tionf^ ; khiiJ ff. Bnniuiioitz, 
on A >rigi9riim CArttn^nnrate 87., 

Fi'iitcctwt, niftmago regnlatioiw in, 2S?, 
iGO, 2^% 2W. 

PwpjKft, c&vd^uuts ufin of, 27T. 

^V. J., iin Suiupr ftitti Egypt, 18, 
59, 

P»‘t<*r^n, E,, Dir fiu&tjftTvnft*iiche Katfur 

In thf(tcnf»ehtan^ ,ind Peltrn, n?i4eflr**d, 

164. 

P<*yfoiiy, J"). Srr Cjipitnn. 

PhiUpfiii. T., on “ Ikmii llTi«ndA,’' 46. 
Piingift, uiitiAiion rit^ in, 183, 

184, liJd. m*. 

Pig»: PApdftji 385-6; «prt- 

fict ^if, ill Ambtyin, 514: in Kpi, 003 
if- ; in Oinba, 48T, im ; in Sftiito, 166- 
e. 473. 1T4. m, 4i7, 485. 

Pinfoltl, iJ. F,, oil Afncftn “ fiytk-gntol#/^ 
76. 

ripi‘-l)oTrl from tKi? Siwii uasiu, 149, fig. 1. 
Pitt-Riv^fii, n., on Papnjin I'ri lornflls 
nml British jnstict-, !4. 
f^ftccnta, prew.>rvAtion of, in Kfiodeua, 53. 
PluTinum, in Anirrici, 28|, 

PoiiKm i for ftrrov£. Frriidi Congo, 1 ; 
for Dorobo arrow* ami ^jKAn, 342; 
wf, ill Aiiipfica, 2T8. 

Fi4TiMr!i.ift ; Coniin^^ ntjc in 140 ^ 

Die Mtiff£ucj^nrf kiMtf ihre Kami, llS ; 
Mt/tki oiMif hfentl4 4if the P’otfUeeians, 
27 ; Rf^ntchei iit Pol^ttextn and 
Meietm*iii\ lunmn diteaeee aW wAfarr^ 
liJ4. See utnf Pnctfio. 

Pomigali beukrr pottvry, 7. 

Paitupiiic, and Aii,<TtritliBn tutemifiiu, 
407-8, 413. 


Potfttopft, prcison-ntion of, in Ain^^rioft, 
375, 

I Potter)': bcakors* 7, 136, PI E; 

Britiih HundtirjM. 442-fl, 450, 455, 

I 157, PIa. xl-alv ; Bfittinj, 51, 80; 

Catalogue of Xndinn, 9S ; cujffins, 
Sumrr and Egypt, IS ; mlnur uf, U3- 
29; figure fmm Nlgedu, 87, 6g». 1, 
3; from Bhita, C.F. India, 101; 

iirigitk of, iu Aniericft, 281, fig. 4, 
287-9, 2tt4 ; Siikitto* S, Nigeria, 24^ 
figs, J-6, Pl. t.\ 

PftwvLI4.*otton, P. H. 14,, on orosabom 
and lirrown fri»m Fmnoli Eqimiorial 

' Afrira, L 

PrelustOT)': African pluvial pertixis unil 
Man, 88. 173 ; ;^)ridJM e fc 
'(iNticJi^ CJinind, 123 ; The tfutsl aticieM 
final, 66; Teneci* ttind of 

Rofljf Mtin. 105 ; 

JttArfiujrA, Il5. 

P^ychology ; / ndex [u^heHiiUilyt foua, 45 ; 
Sttidi*e In the ptyehotogif ff icf, 43. 

PiiUe, F, L,, Itnlm, genti e foedle^ 
nvieved, 121. 

Pump, C'otorabian, St^4-1, 

Pump^lrill, in California, 3i,»4. 

Pufiillti!i. See Bttibdi Honduraa. 

Pygiiiic.*, Alricao, imgrHtiou of, 46. 

y* - 

Qum, the, of South Ambift, Sifi, 102, PL vi. 

'Qiiuni, ftutu CartiBc, 51, See olao 
(JriudutoTiv. 

f^uipiL*. iiMi* of, 283, 294. 

Qujv«r»: Borobo, 348, fig. 10 \ for 
croA^buw aiTowf», French IJougo, I, 
PI A. 

K, 

KadcUSu-Browa, A. U. : oa AtubryiD 
■JociolugT, 85: ou bilftteml dcaocat, 
157 ; on brido-priw,” 96 ; on ter- 
miudogy in nige org^mmtion, 18 ; on 
tot«mii4in ill Eh Au-stralLi, 399-445. 

Itftgko, Lotd. Stc Somenet, 
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; in Ktistt^ru Au^tmliHj 405, 
44it* : un the JUvi'p Mo]!(!b«4d. Psipiitt, 
371»-:^7» MijE »j£xx, 

Ray, «. U. ; nwurdni Rtvcnf. aipilul, 1 ; 
on the Iftiigaage^ of the C'entml 
tli%'Li»JiL ol Paptm. ; rtrriew* <if 

Diciit>»ary ttj the hirtfiiiagit of 

ffwrf UJam, SM, .Sohm&m It,, 
169 ri tiirtitmirif, 

170. 

Him mLi, 521 ; iJnritbo,^ STiC^J ; 
(traof reiiijufn and custottts, 165. 

Afttgic and Religton, 

Report of the Council. 1028, ,'i. 

Hhoiiefiia, ini lint ton of a lAaBarwi? Juctor, 
161 : juMigrM of the W aBarwf, 55, 
Richnniri, F. J. ^ uu age-^rade terui», 29 ; 
ou bbek niMjiie,^* 3S ; review f. of 
AuthrvjHdixjif af lAf H^mn CAmfioru, 
83 : 24 J Jjttml yirm/M of /tufiv, 

23 • Onum teHywir atui cutfiomif, 165 ; 
The jrettpie -nj Tibet, 156* 

Ricknutn, J., ituiex pujchinmhjtkm, 
reviewed, 45* 

llilev, K, bnjrter, obitujirj’ 150'. 

Riveri AbiHfOttal', Mcdjib awiinlrd, 1&28, 
1 : Fund, 7. 

Roek-finitiiiuga : in Fiji, !09. PU. l-.J ; 
ill TiiJigniiyilia, Pin* xii-jcxi, 

liji?». 1-8; South Arabian ciiip^ied 
CguTi?. bjS, Pi. V, tig, 2. 

K^lietm* (i,.,. iio dyitig god» 1111111 puherty 
<yreiiuniirj. t8l“llll'7. 

Itiiw, 1.. of ihntek 

review rd, 91* 

|{ii>neii Point 1 See ^ligo. 

Hoy, H, B, 8. C.j Onioirt ojid 

rwrfomc, revicvi'oil. 165* 

Kuhlier, um of* Id .\tiierini. 3711. fig. 3. 

Sfliio. Hud ]*apuuu. mm-'cnalaiigf 

$aiiioye<hiS:T thif. uidox ol, 4. 

Saiidfonl, K, 8., imd \V. J, Arkell, uii 
hiTuMilithir Stun III the Xitr Vnlicv, 
511 175. 


Sangii. the, anil 

Scuigoan iiidiutiy Jn Vgmda, SS. 

8aiita: Did^« on. 4fi2-iJ5; dcnitiMiiiijin^ 
4150. Ids. 470 1 ; dothiny and onui 
merits, 482» 468* 474, 47S, 4 : 

diJAth fiud dUfitMAl of tlh! iloail, 4d2 

48W* 47l<* 487-8; dancea, 467^ 16.’^, 
473. 174. 47fr T. 48H fl,. 495; fire. 
4(57, 474, 470 ff,, 495 j pirndts, idft. 

I U 472-ft* 48Ji^93 r irrigatiot), 497 : 
niamage. 471-2, 47S t irirtholofy 
4^14-5, 4&S ; paint, m, itifb 469, 474 
487j 495: pi|f5, 46(3-8. 473. 474 . 47iL 
477, 488 ff*. ; pbyiiienl uppeatmipe. 
462 ; ;!(hetU, 474 : ntonei«* 467. Pl8, 
471* 474. 489 i tabui'F^, pl?>, 46S, 461>. 
461. m - tm-v m, 473. 176. 47T. 
189 W. 493, 

8auye, ihe* liunting inle^ of Ktotb, 
338, 339. 

Saradn. F.. Kthyntejie tf, A>u-Ciff#doiiier 
nt*4 i^ijnfiif-Itvit4tiiner^ revicwi>d, 133. 
i^atasii]. P*, obitunri* notice. 85. 
f^yce. A, II,. oil ^fiXcov'. 58. 

I Scjile, bf'jiin* iu *ViuerieB* 296, 297, 298. 
Scftplujg. and .1IouAU‘riiu"" Mrtke>, 19. 
Hdupeni* r. daKSi Heat ion nf die Bniito, 

63 ‘ on luatdfixal nmmjape in S. 
[ihiKl»iti, 86 ! tiysiewK id Jotfrmjt nf 
thr iNin/A* R faf j^fnea St'ifntif eSnriel^f 
55 , South .jyirimV III jitOftc aiuf 
/mint, 54 ; The tuiiire tnite^ nf .^uitA. 
lint ,'f/WcH, 55* 

Sobitiidt* P, liV** Fe^teehrifi, reviewed, 

114. 

8i'hjAiiil, J,, Die Voryexehtrhte fl^htnene 

tiifft. teviewed. 44, 

1 ^ 

I Sn^tlttiid ; fnun KruLkniiiti, 06. 

8rott. \\* [*., or» the Kmikniahi lNuvkt>r!Sf 
126 

Semjiew : fiiib^Red Crag. 49, %, I . 

frrjilii Cftjrt! Flalj'. 43-1, tig. 2. 

^cabtook, W. JEJ.. 77,r 
te Vie wed. 155, 

j Si-bgtiiMi, H. Z. ; uu infi^si and descent 

2 .'U -72 ; on the ob^ .^t-arciu. 84 
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Sf ligmiirkii, i/rii- HtulScAult^ 

miitflt npvievfcd, 92. 

iVmttiijj, thii, itik-wt 1iici«x or, 4. 

Semitii' inituitioti J84, 1^. 

Sofgu (ji., Lt primt\ e /Jiii 
(ririT/id. r<«viewecl« 123, 

?^huluira. tbe^ of Soiitli Arobijir UY), | 

PI. vn* 

Shurk-&>*lui>^ Uy tbr Haumlmru. iScdUih ^ 
Arabiu, 1(X>. 

Sli«ilA: kiiifi Fupuurk riiin-iiLJik.uig, 363> 
385, 392 { At Pii5l1M, HT ~ worn Ur 
InUioate mtik in ‘Slafito, 4T4, 

I). : nu a .^liinvikH tlixrtorV 

outfit, 62 t D>n ibr Janffu of thi* Wa- 
F^rw<:>f 53 : on the ibitiatmii rrf a 
WaBiirwv dtMrt.ur, 161. 

ShrubsaU, F. T., review of Het^arcfifit in 
nritt : hmuHH 

find tref/rjre, 134- 

Sickled,nx-jiiwt««pitig hw>k:i,37. iff,* 72. 

Singer, from moffic fv jiciewM, 

reviewed. 122. 

SkuIlM: Aufltmloid, Crotu Cape FUu, 
41T-37, Pk. xxjti-xxxiii: from the 
TAriiii hiuun, 149-80, Ph* xiv-iviii 
Atkd I-T \ omamentation o(, in 

Ahmiiu. 158, PJ. 31. 

^leep, nuigic for nuiking, 414^. 

Sligo implementft. diaeurviion *4. 15, 

32, 61. 

Hlingtsttontr ** ftoin beneath the llaHl 
<.'mg,49j figs. 1^* 

Sntike^i, in Autftiaihui omgio, -ItiT. 

Sociology: Ambr>‘ui. 35 ; bilqtetui 

iltweent, 157 * tkirulxi, 351 ff.; idwta 
liyjsiem, 84, 124 ; kliuhip in primitive 
tiociutiee, 148 ; New Hehiide«, 4fi<i- 
511: ehAEne-cunipulAiijn in the ycnwii 
129 ; terms for agt^^;llkHdkl>T l3i 29 : 
Camititf of ct^e (m ^inoct, 140 ; iVe^r- 
Krm, 57 ", The xfximl lifn of *aai^ in 
4 V. IP. 3/eirtn(if tVi, 116, Sfsc- nluo Ala rringe. 

SnUaA, W. J. : on the Sligo implemeJiitrtt 
15 T paper read on the aagittAl .seetioTi 
of the huiiuin sktill, fiSr). 

Solomon. ,1. |i. Str lieakey, L. S. It. 


Sdnieiset, beach'finking 19. 

Homeraet, F. B., Baron Baglan t cm 
” bride'pcice," 107, 174 r on the oiigm 
of nic^esi, 73 ; on the infltience of 
enviioiiJiiicitL on Language^ 131. 

Spirit pCkHAeiuiioii: fn Arabia^ 111; in 
India, 89. 

Spitting: among the Ikrjgbo, 353 j with 
ginger, in Papna,. 391. 

Spranger^ .1* review of Soum lUiiiaa 
geeties and fatliotUr^ 136- 

Spure,. in Ameriu, 303> PL xxiv, fig. 2, 

8t«e]yard, Romacit in America. 296, 20 1 . 

Stein, A,t human itkitLk collected by, 
HO ff, 

StelneiiT K. v d., f>iV ^arqitesannr *imi 
ihro Ktifivt, ii, iii, reviewed,, IIS. 

Stelae* from Pn^UM* 4 .'j 2—t, Pk, xx^vii- 
xxxviii, 

Stoipe* II., Colleeteil e^tatfn in tfrn/mie.Hitd 
ftrt, i, ii, fcvEcwed* 117, 

Stone'hoilirig, with baked eby halk, 

2S7, fig, 8. 

Stomu ; ohijiiK-d and inaerithHl, South 
Anihia, lOS, PI . V ; from Ckpr- FlaU;* 
■13it-3* PI, itxxiv; in AiiatTalum magic, 
HH, 4<)5* PHt* lUi; in iho New 
Uehtidea* i67 . 471, 173, -474 , 476, 480, 
401, 49fi: ateicri'di in Brititth Honduras, 
446; wulptlircdt British llotidunLH, 
4o7 0, n. xiiXvUi: mutlptun'il, ftimuc,, 
51* tig. 1 ; Eicnlptured, Oxford and 
Hexham., 99. PJ. 11. ; ^ulwtitiiU?^ fur, 
iu America, 285, 287 ; iiswl in Papuan 
mti'innking, ASS-5. fig* 2, Pk xxit- 
ax x , 392. 

Siidatw naaaJ indtfX and idiiimte* 4, 

Sunieria; and KgJin, IS ; «kull meaxurr- 
tnr'rilH* 167-74 ; Thn moni 
Mott, 66 , 

Sum men), M., Am X-itA 

niwf ktti* reviowttd, 67. 

Hun ; and PApiinnmiii-tiknklng* lUH, 
385, 391. 395 j ill Uorutio iN'iief, .TTiii. 

Sumiiitiini. V. K., on phyiueaJ antlmi' 
pultigy in Htiomi | Fin] mid J* 2i)7-2T. 

Syrinae* imemn, in Arncrira, 29.5, fig. [ |. 
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TuLi^iq*, in Hi'linilf'M. IftS, iSKi 

474. 478* 4in, 4V13. 495. TjIIG. 
T»kfnnmkA»i iWrt, ^Iratlf* »niin, 14U 

8*1, m(p, %. i. 

Tnnganyilco. rrM'lr-[iHi!nthg?i lfH> 

T^jijik tyjw, in Torkeslnn, I (iL», 

TBrim baNin. i^kulb fniru tho, UU> 
niup, fijT. I, 

TttrtArn. rJw, nflAal imifx of. 4. 
TiL-muiiimi*>. th*'. iiB/tnl indi-x i>f; 4. 
Tottuoing: Miiyan, ftft, in Omlin. 4llfi ; 
Ri>iith Arahintt, ItU, 

IWhiwldgy ^ Ulutn pntmy, 10] ; hmna- 
filing. Sig^Tift, U3. ; Tongo 

fifnifr, 3(9, tIL ; Congtt lirujii, 128 iil ; 
ctiiRjIn^waiiid Arrour^, {''n>iK4i Congo, 1, 

A.; Fiji dtnb. 144, pf. L. ; irun 
i)hj4*4‘C4«, NyaKAlRnd. 147 *7/. ; Nigerian 
piitKiry, 34. VI C. ; Padfir Jj. JivimU : 
8 ijih A<xjIx bS 

T‘4'<k: filing, IktniiilM, fi2i) : fmm 

RttthLn K trim gntydn, 77; of tbf 
i '111*1? Flatji rtkiill, 424. 

Tiiomaii, H,, im Mjnio titiknown trilten 
of fk^th .\mliia, 97 111 
Thoinaa. E. S.. on iiinmniiKrrArion. 12 ; 
♦m rtgfit-h&nrii?(Jnf^. 16 ; ruview of 
oj S. AnihUuut^ 151, 
Tiht?t; niUtioii of Tarim ukalJ* with, 
141, 17o f Tihrffir* bmi: uf iht dtvjif. 25 
liMrirtli'y. AI. L., foi Rjitblin nint 
graven, 78 

: AoipriLU. -277, fig. 2 ; fbimK 

Ilg, o-j . Jl^lforiilft pippi%. 17^ 

fiiS. I. 

TorUay, awanbtl Hi%<vni Alwiat, \ ^ 
-Jltitiiaij- noriw of P, 85 : v,i 

J, 107 j 

Ainiirlif folkJcpr^^, 125 : ptijwr rdml on 

PrtUhwm, [i}MlaCr>' ontl AVitrhrrmft 
among the \V. Bantu, 521*: pa|hT 
ffoil on thp jftniidpliw of fUntii 
riuirria/j*.. 525 ; rcvn^i* of 
n/thr Xtfffit in Afrira titttl §38 


Toti'Tninjii: R East Amitnifin. 399^410 j 
t)f thr lia'Khalin. 152 

Thr'R.KmT'r’A . 11*28. 10 f, 

Tm*^: anij gniai>* in Santo. 4118* 473. 
l"<ji, 477, 4'.i3. 51*1 ; anil pnlvTrT 
iHirxijnciiiieA, 101 I!. 

" TrtiJfiit i “ fftmi NyanalanU. 147* fig 1. 

Ttirfttw, muminifiod In^uil from. 149 52, 
1*1, jciv. 

Turk, tilorll of, Itom Ttirkdiitan, Id!, 

TiiTki*.ffan ; nasal indpic, 4 ; sknlli* frtiin. 
149 sHO. with maf*. fig. f. 

Tutw, tfiiv tjif Rnantla, 48. 

Tw«»rjH, in Aiut-rii'a, 29|, 29l>-3(lil 
fig. 12. 

V. 

l-fiandn, pluvial fwriodi* in. SB, 173. 

Cnwin, .1. 0-, nn r||*i inla’Mil1dati>iy' 
(lystpiii Hjf rolatirninhip, 124. 

1 rr: pscavatinaH at. 18; fV ruvamrArw^* 
vol. i. 28. 

V. 

\pdUi"r, II., Tffr nu/irv; iriftrM AMf, 
.i/rwij, nn'iewpd, 55. 

A'fgitaTion ritual nml pnlw^fry com- 
ruouidH, iWi IT. 

\ nlliarny, C. B. ■ on thi? ^xcn^-ation of a 
long Iinmm, VV'alirii. 20; an IV* 
HipMosii jiuluHtnM*. 2. 


AV. 

VAaJiarwi-; tlio, jifof/ir id, 53 ; initiariou 
of a dootor wf, |81 
AVarfin^ja, tfid* ajid ^ hridi'‘pnt'f,"3, 
AValisi : cavi- oxpEnratton in thf Oowi't 
Vmumuhi, 162 , i-Koavatitiii of ti long 
bamiw, Hrv^Dio^hjjvi, 20, 

AValloliy: arni Papuan min^makiijg. 388, 

39ft; and Awrtjalian totiuniam, 413. 
414. 

W'ari'ga* t.fiif?. nml *'brid*^priro/M. 
AVarr^^ii. a* llarjdo.Jbi(i. on Waph^oVtog 
in Hnmi'm't, 10, 










liWtcrhouWf J, H, L.j d B<yi'ianit and 
Bngtish dicthnan/, rovipuned, 170, 

Watt4i nVitwa), till?, buntiup tribo of 
Kfiuya, 

Wujlflnd* K. J, 1 on Alricnji pluvial 
poriodji, 88 ; oii Finy-Ch^lhrMn in- 
dtiatries, 31, 

Weapon* i IJaamlta, &24 : cfoa^botr and 
amiwa, FirmiJi t'ongo, I ; Dotobo, 
iWO* 3*S; %bl-i[kg wroatlt-ts. 173,; 
Fiji club, 144 X in Amcrirji, 383. 
Wwigwufjd^ C* H., r^ew uf Th Kiivoi 
Papnatts, 26. Sec eJao Dearoii, A, B* 
WTUiamfl, F. E.i rain'inakiu^ im tlie i 
Ri ver llon’licad, 370-E>7 * OroLtiim i 
tnayic, reviewotl, 8, 

Wili}on-Ha(!cn<Ieu» J. R., fui 
** fork-guards j** 132. I 

Wonir’ii; aiid Esntu JidtiatiuJi ritwi, I 

131-2. HO. HI, m, H5. HG; in 
SoutU Arahi>, lOt, 103; olw [ 

2ilAniBgi<. j 

\ltMitlard, H.,, luiicl J, B, t'li^loudj ob I 

unthro])ub»gy and bbxMl'gToujung, 
145. 


Woolley, C. L., and linU. H. R„ I7r 
excaoUiOM^ voJ, b Rf'pitrt, revitswftd, 
28. 

Work. .\r. K., BiiAift^faphtf nj thr Xepn- 
III eiitd .dlflKriVw. tevi{rir«d, 138. 

Y. 

Vang! HM*ar, skulU from, im. 

Yarkand, sktilla from. 160, 3, 161-i. 

Ycgem. the, totmniimi of, 400, 4f>6. 
Ying-patt. Tarim bia*iQ, ukutl from, 152-4. 
1G4. PI. XV. 

’lokw, " eooUis'" La America, 296. 

Yonng, T, C,, on ima objects from 

XynAalaaii, 147. 

VaJcnmbil. the, totemism of, 400, 401-6, 
414. 

Ynutigai, the, tvU'iuisni of| |(X*, 

Z. 

Zi^runmi™, the, Nigerian jmttcra, 34. 
ZygoiiiAtic nrchi**, vf aIchIIa from tb? 
Tarim baaiu, lGi-8, 3, 
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lAit of thr F<Uoh-» 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


1920. Andrn&.vin. Dr. J.G. OittuAiatblcA 
Samlingarnu Svravij^en 06. Stockholm. 

1002. B<»«, Dr. Franz. Columbia 
Univeraitv, New York. 

1911. Boole. Prof. M. Museum 
National d'Kiatoire Naturelle. 3 Place 
Valhubert, Parts. {^) 

1919. Breuil. L’Abb^ 11^ Lili.D. 52. 
Avcnui* dc Lamottr-Picquet, Paris, 
XV. 

1929. Callenfela. Dr. P. V. von Stein. 
Ponorogo, Java, Netherlands, East 
Indies. 

1924. Christian. Prof. Dr. Victor, VI 
Mariahilferstrasae la, Wien. 

1895. CoUignon. Dr. Beni. 6 Rue de la 
Marine, C^erboorg, Blanche, France. 

1696. Dubois, P^f. Eugene. 45 
Zijlweg, Haarlem, liollaad. 

1928. Fciodencj, Dr. 0. Hageoer Allee 
60, Ahrenshurg, TIobtein, Germany. 

1896. Heger, Hofrat Dr. F. lIT/2 
Raauniof Skygasae, Vienna. 

1924. Hodge. Dr. F. W, Museum of the 
American Indian, Heyo Foundation, 
Broadway at 155 Street, New York. 

1897. Holmes, Prof. W. H. Bureau 
of Ethnology, Washington. (^) 

1918. Hrdlicka, Dr. Alei. U.aNaUonal 
Museum. Smithsonian Institution. 

Washington, D.C. {%) 

1927. llttigronje. Prof. C. Snouk. 

Rapenburg 61. Leiden, Holland. 

1921. Junod, Dr. Henri. Miision Suiaae 
Roniatide, 29 Chemin deGrancr Canal, 
Geneva. 

1928. Kroober. Prof. A. L. Dept, of 
Anthro|>ology, Dniveraity of California, 
Berkeley, California. 

1926. Le Coq, Prof. A von. Museum fflr 
Vdlkerkunde. 120, KSniguritzeratraase. 
Berlin. S.W.ll. 

1^. Maiwa. M. Marcel. 2 Rue Brnfler. 
Paris XlVe, ' 


1923. Nordenslddld, Baron Etland. 

06t«borg Museum, Qdteborg, Sweden. 

1922. Obensaier, Prof. H. Avenida de 
Man4ndez Pelayo 15. Madrid IX. 

1923. Ocsi, Dr, Paolo. The Museum, 
Syraonse, Sicily. 

I 1910. Pittaid, Prof. Eugene. Mus4e 

Kthnographiquo, Villa Mon Repos, 
Geneva. 

1903. Rcinach, Dr. 8. Mus^ dei 
Antii^it^ St. Gerniain*en*Laye, Paris. 

1921. Rcisner, Prof. G. A. Harvard 

University, Cambridge, Biaw. 

1909. Rioley, Prof, W. Z., Ph.D. 

Harvard University. (^) 

1926. Rivet, Dr. P. 61, Rue de Buff on, 
Paris 5e. 

I 1918. Butot, Dr. Aiin<^. Mu8<« Royal 
d’niatoire Naturelle, Bruznlles. 189 Buc 
de la Loi, Bruxelles. 

1924. Sarasin, Dr. Fritz. Mu<wnm ffir 

I Volkerknnde, Basel. 

1911. Schmidt, Rev. Padre P. W. 

j St. Gsbriel'Modling, near Vienna. 

1898. Sergi, Prof. G. 26, Via Collegi 
Romano, Rome. 

1905. Starr, piwf. Frederick. 6727 
Thirty-fifth Avenue, N.E. Seattle, 
Washington. 

1929. Tallgren, Prof. A. M, Kinska 
Museum, Hrlaingfow. Finland. 

1925. Tburnwald. Prof. Richard. 
Sternstr. Parkstrssse 3. Zchlcndorf- 
Bcrlin. 

1912. Uhle, Prof. Dr. &Iax. Briceno214, 
Quito, Ecuador. 

1922. \ asooQoelloa, Dr. Jose Leite do. 
Musen Etnologioo Portuguds, Belem, 
Lisbon. 

^ crueau. Prof. Rcn^. Muslin 
d'Histoire Naturelle, Rue de Buflon 61, 
Paris: 72 Avenue d'OriAins, 

I Paris He. («) 

1919. Zammitt, Prof. Sir Tembtocle, 
I C.M.G., M.D., D.Litt. The Museum. 

Malta, (f) 
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N.B.“The name of any Honorary or Local Oorrespondent whoso addnoEB, or that 
of hU agent, ehnll not be known for the apace of two years stiall be removed from tlie 
List, bat may 1)e restored again by the OoonciL 


LOCAL CORRESK)OTENTS- 


Baardow^ Dr. H. Kent Town, Adelaide, 
B. Anstrolia. (^}) 

Best, Elsdon, Esq. Dominion MaseoTn, 
Wellington* N.Z, 

Fox, Eev, C. E. Ugi, Solomon TsUnde^ 
via Sydney, If,0*W. (Tf) 

HHL-Tont, C.* F.R.S.C, Abbotsford, 
British ColuTubia* 

Hutton, J, a.* Esq., G.LK.. I^C.S. 
Chelmsford Chib, Sew Delhj* 
India. t«j| 

Iyer* Bdi Bahadur L. Anantbs Kriahnn, 
Esq., B.A. n5 Preiacbend BoraJ St,. 
Bow Bokaar P.O., Calcutta, 

Kostriewaki, Fwf. Dt* Josea-aL 31iclcio- 
wioza 31, Foxnan. 


Latcham, Bichard E., Esq. Bibliotooa Na^ 
tdonal, Bantiugo daOhile, B. Amurica. f 

Harkidcs, Br* M. Coiator, The Muaemn, 
Cyprus, 

Neville, A, O,, Esq. Chief Protector of 
Aborigines^ Western Atutialia. 

Nordmnn, Dr. C, A. Boutevacd-xigHtan 10, 
HelsingfoTa, Finland, 

Roth, W. E., Esq,, 8.M., M.R.C.3, 
Curator, The Atu^iini, Georgetown, 
British Guiana. 

Roy, liai Bahadur Sarat Chundra. Rartcbi, 
Chota Nagpore, India. 

Shaw, Yen. Arobdeacou A Mu lek. White 
Kilo, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 

Van Wing, Rev, Father^ 3Jr„ Kieuntn, 
via Boma, Belgian Congo. 


it ie jxiriicuhrly TcquexUd that Ftlhw» irifl 5 f»iw notice to the Secretary of the 
Societyt 52, Upper Bo^ord Place, tF.Cd, of any error i» tAei'r addftwsfvt or d^scrip^ 
tions, iH order that it twy be intJuedHtlebj eorreeied in the book*. 

The names ufilh * utlacJted h litem are those of Petiows who have compounded for 
the Annual 5fjAicriFfuina. 

•J These Fdiows have contributed Paper* to the institute* 

I These Fflioiet arc Members oj CoHneil. 


2o2 
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LiiU of thf Ft'lloM'* 


y« isf 
K] action. 


OEDINAEY FELU)WS. 


1904 Abbott, \\\ J. Lewis, Esq., P.G.S., 8 Grand Parait, St. Leonards. (H) 

1903 Abbott, . L.p Esq., iLD., _VoitA E^si^ Mari^nd^ V,S,A* 

1933 Abcroom, His Giace the Ihike of, OS JfouN^ Street, H'. 1. 

1935 Abraham, John Conrad. Esq., IFotZftfljw CoiU^, Or^rJ. 

1919 AcUnd, TI, Dyke, Esq., Ohy-^n M.or\ GyUyngvose, jPofmowiA. 

1913 Adhilcari, Rai Bahadur A^or nath, Suj>eTinimdQd, NornuU School. Sdchar, 
A worn, India. 

1907 Aitken, Mrs. Robert, WiUianmarse^ Brvuyhton, Ilanh. 

19 - 2 E Ami. Hcoty M.. Esq.. M.A.. D.Sc., /.oWiorj, «/ f.'wicgy and Patnoninhgs. 
Llfftn Jnnenp, Ottawa, Canada.. 

!829 Ajidetson, D. Dn-sdiile. Esq., ILR.C.S., e/o W. |I. Gore 3e Co, 4ii Paiuon 
Street, S.l*'. 1, 

1908 Andomoo, Major John Hamilton. 2pd Eart. Lan« Eagimont. a/o Cmr 

<ECo., SPaUJfaa, ,S.[r. 1 . (») 

1929 Andorwm, Mrs. Xora. BaUijkoestlt, Douinfalriek, .V. Irebmd 

1921 AndKW. TloiBaa H., Eiiq.. F.SX, 6 Tie Creisent, SfmnI Hadfon!. Eater. 

1922 Amutroag, A. Leslie, Esq., MLC„ F.S.I., F.S.A. (Scot,), 14 SuoWole Bead 

Sheffield, 


1919 Armstrong, W. E., Eaq.. 325 Norwofnt Road^ HetTU'. Bill S.E. (<[) 

1926 Ashton, C, F:, Esq., 116 DrinK, Mosd&j HiU, Li^rpod. 

193^1 Ashton. Robert, Esq., 9 Cavendish Sqtiare, H', J. 

1905 Atkinaon, G, J. M., Esq., O.B.E., Bamjdon, Own. 

1M6 Austen, Loo, E^., Aahtanl Resident .kegi,Irate. Kiicei. P„n Maeerba, Paana. 
19-7 Avott, Ge E W., Esq.* B.A., 38 CAss^rr SquatVt S.W. 3. 


m3 &ker. C. II.. Esq., C,LE.. i.C.8.. G,«„ Earn,. Mrapiem, Ke,d 

1935 OJ«r, Maeama. Tangansih, Trrrilerrg, 

im Batleur, Henry, Esq.. ILA.. F.RS., P.Z.S,. Pasr PaEstna^r (1303.5)- 
^re. Men^^ttop. See., Paris, Finmnee and Rome; Pitt S,Jr: 
ituaum. Qeforileingleg lerdge, Ifeadinglan HiU. Oxford. 

1927 Banka, ilrs. M* M., 16 ffamton Court. W. 8, ^ 

’ Anatonij, 5 Onct Road, Oxford. (•) 

1926 Bammi T. T„ Esq., Director, Sclinol of African Lila and languages, Wo 
t/moer^dy, Cape Town. ® 

19119 Barnard, W., Esq,, 0 Old Sgaarr, Lsneofn’r Inn, WjG. 2. 
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Ye«rof 

Election. 

1915 Barued. .Alfred 8., Kaq., Dormer*, iiolirood, Park Avenue, Vamborough, Kent. 

1918 Barnett, Mn. Hilda A. Lake, B.Sc. (Econ.), Gtenbum, CoolAurst Avenue, N. 8. 

1925 Bartlett, P. C., Esq.. Psychological Laboratory, Cambridge. 

1920 Barton, C, J. Juxon T., Esq., o/o The SecretaricU, Nairobi, Kenya Colony. (^) 
1907 Barton. Captain Francis Rickinan, C.M.G., Roundals, Ilambtedon. Godaiming ; 

SaviU Club, 107 PiecadUlyt IP. 1. (^) 

192C Bates, J. A. E., Esq., c/o Directorate General of Posts, P.S.D.t Shanghai. China, 
via Siberia. 

1926 Bateson, Gregory, Esq., 26 Bolton Gardens, S.W. 5. 

1921 Bataford, Harry, Esq., 94 High Halhom, ff.C. 1. 

1882 Bare, Baron de, 58 .deeaue de la Grande Armie, Pans. (*) 

1927 Baynes. Mrs. C. A., 39 Roland Gardens, 8. If. 7. 

1914 Beasley. H. 0., Rstj., Cranmore, Walden Road, Chislehurrt, Kent, (^§) 

1922 Beer, Miss Dora H. de, c/o Michaelis Hallenstein <t Co., 17 and 18 Basinghall 

Street, K.C. 2. 

1913 Berry, Sir James, B.S., FJI.C.S., Bramblebury, Dunsmore, near Wendover, Bucks. 
1927 Besterman. Theodore, Esq., 47 Great Ormond Street, IT.C. 1. 

1922 Bevan. John T., Eaq., Westminster Bank House, 26 Station Road, New Barnet, 

UerU. 

1927 Beven, J. G., Esq., M.R.C.S.. L.R.C.P,, Franklands, Veyangoda, Ceylon. 

1923 Biggs, H. J., Eaq.. 21 St. Amlretrs Road. Enfield, Middlesex. 

192t> Bishop, Rev. Herbert L,, c/o Wesleyan Methodist Society, 24 Bishopsgate, 
E.C. 2. 

1924 Black, Davidson, Esq., Dept, of Anatomy, Peking Union Medical College. 

Peking, China. 

1920 Blackman. Miss W. 8.. 22 BardweU Road, Oxford, (f) 

1921 Blackwood, Miss Beatrice, Department of Human .inatomy, University Museum, 

Ojford, 

1909 Blagden, Charles Otto, Esq., M.A., D.Litt.,8rAool of Oriental Studies, Piiw6ury 
Ciretts, E.C-. 2. ($) 

1928 Blair. M. Cameron. Esq., M.D., Royal Societies Club, St. James Stre^, S.HM. 
1912 Blane, Brig.-General C. F., ll Mdlniry Road, IT. 14. 

1896 Blundell, Herbert Weld, ^q., Brooks's Club, ♦S.B'. 1. 

1922 Blyth, Alexander Liston, Esq., The Residency, Kaimbu. Papua. 

1929 Bonin, Gerliardt, v.. Eaq., Ph.!)., .4na/omiscA Jjoboratorium, Leiden, Holland. 

1919 Bonser, Wilfrid, Eaq., The Library, The. University, Edmund Street, 

Birmingham. 

1922 Boome, E. J., E)sq., M.D., Greystaeks, Hill I’iew Road, Surrey. 

1924 Borley, Mias M. G., 32, Baskervdle Road, IKandsuortA Common, 3.W. 8. 

1925 Boulnois. Miss Helen Mary, Lycetim Club, 138 PirradiUy, W'. 1. 


Lift of thf Frttowt 


Year of 
Klectioa. 

1924 Bowen, Emrya G.» Eaq., VnicrrsUy College^ Aberyfttcyih, 

1864 Bmbrook, Sir E. W.. C.B., F,S,A., F.RS.X.A. Copenhagen. Past Presidext 
( 1895-8); Foreign AssocUte Anthrop, Soc.. Paris; Langham Horn’, 
WallingioH, Surrey. (•f|§) 

1923 Brash. James C.. Esq., Professor of Anatomy. The Unkersiiy, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 

1913 Braunholtz, IL J., Esq., M.A., Editor, British Mueeum, W.C* l.(|) 

191S Brebford, V.. Esq, llottyjent, Pr{»n$ Simt. BrimingUm, Chciiajutd. 

1929 Brebfotd. W. V, Es<|., St. Edmumlt Hatt. Oxford. 

1922 Brewis, Puker, Esq.. F.S.A., fflenW, JtMfomi Park. SrwranU-rm-Ignr. 

1926 Bridgsr, WiUiiun B.. Esq.. .\.K.C, B.Sa (Enginwriog). Fairfidd Sooth, 

Kingston-on- Thames. 

1919 Bncrley, \rilliam B., Esq., DAr., Institute of Plant Pathology, BothamtUd 
Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts. 

1909 Broad, IV, H-, Esq., M.D., 17 Rodney Street, Literpool. 

1930 Brooke. F. A., Esq., 59 Australut Road. Cunliff. 

1925 Brooke, N. J., Esq,, District Officer. JToao, oWorthem Piovinee. Nigeria ; The 

Cedars, Epeom. 

1927 Broughton. L^h B. Delves. Esq., o/o Thr Secretarial. Xigeriao ChU Servta, 

Lagos, Nigeria. 

1909 Brown, .K. R., Esq., M.i\. (m Radclilb-Browa, A. R., Esq., 

1926 Brown. C. Barrington, Esq., Chrirlhtoii. Cheeter. 

1^ Brown, (1. G., Esq., Ph.D., .Malaogali. Innga. Taoganyika Territory, E. .Urica. 

1923 Bmwn. Udy Lilian M. A.. lI'Aie Bock, Brockcharrt. Bant, 

1912 Browne, J|.j„r G. St, J. Or.le. R.A.. loboor Ccomirriocrr. Moroyorc. Tan- 

ganytka Territory, E. Africa. 

1913 Brunton, Guy, Emj., 2 Regent’s Court, Park Road, iV.ir. 1. 

1922 Brunwin, G. E., Esq., Haverings, Rayne, Braintree, Essex. (•) 

1902 Btyce T. H., Esq., M.D., Reyns Professor of Anatomy in the Universitv of 
Glasgow. The University, Glasgotr. (^) 

1913 Bnddle, Surgeon-Commander Roger. R.X, Junior Army ami Aavy CTui 
Horse Guards Avenue, Whitehall 

lof^ -»«««•»«• (F. 8. 

1919 Bnabt^KJ. A.. Esq., c/o Royal Bank of Canada. Port of Spain. Trinidad, 

1929 Balsam, Jal Fee^e. E«,., .M.A.. Ph.D.. Sinyhaner llmmc. noar Gram Road 
P.O., Bombay 7, India. 

1921 Burkitt, IL c., Esq., M.A.. K.8.A.. K.OJi.. Alcrton Hourc. Gmntchrdrr. 
t. atnondge. 
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Yc«i’ o( 

Election. 

ion Buttows, iVrthur, Esq., M.D., Comn\nnw^^h Dept, of llfaltk, Canberra, 
A tiftralia. 

1903 Burry, Mias B. Pullen*, TJie forum Club, 6 Grotvrnor Phice, W, 1, (•) 

1924 Burton, Mrs. V. Irene, Oak Tree IJouse, Streetly, Staffs. 

1906 BusbneU, David I., Eaq., Junr., The University, Viryinia, U.S.A. (•^) 

1927 Butterworth, H. R., Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.C, 2. 

1913 Buxton, L, H. Dudley, Esq., M.A,, Dept, of Jluman Anatomy, University 
Museum, Oxford ; 259 TFoodstocA; Road, Oxford. 


1904 CaiiipbcU, Harrj’, Elsq., M.D., 3, Tudor Road, Upper Noncood, S,E. 19. 

1928 Campion, George 6., Eaq., 264 Oxford Street, Manchester. 

1916 Capen, E. W., Esq., Ph.D., 80 Sherman Street, Uartford, Conn., U.S.A. 

1920 Cardinall, A. \V., Esq., c/o Chief Commissioner, Tamale, yorthern Territories, 
Gold Coast ; Springfield, The Weald, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 

1912 Carline, 0. R., Esq., F.R.G.S., Bankfidd Museum, Halifax, Yorks. 

1926 Castle, Rev. J. 0. T., M.A., King's School, Remuera, Auckland. New Zealand. 
1925 Castle, Rev. T. W., The Vicarage, Congleton, Cheshire, 

1922 Caton-Thompson, Miss Gertrude, 76 Albert HaU Mansions, S.W. 7. (^§) 

1920 Chaikin, George, Esq., Royal Societies Club, St. Jameses Street, S.W, 1. 

1927 Cliamberlain, Herbert R. M., Kikj., 74 .ibhry Road, St. John's Wood, 

.V-ir.8. 

1929 CharleswoTth, J. B., Esq., 10 Harvey Road, Cambridge. 

1921 Child, W. A., Esq., M.A., 389 Hess Street, South Hamilton. Carusda. 

1923 Childe, V. Gordon, EJsq., Professor Prehistoric Archeology, University, 

Edinburgh, Bdlevue, Kirkbrae, Liberton, Edinburgh. (H) 

1915 Chinnery, E. W. P., Esq., Rabaul, New Guinea. (^) 

1917 Cholmlcy, Lt.-CoL R. S., Cranford Bay, Kootenay, British Colundna, Catutda. 

1923 Clappf, Montagu B., Esq., LL.B., 6 Old Jewry, B.C, 2. 

1911 Clark, Major J. Cooper. Reform CUtb, Pall Mall, S.W.l. (1)) 

1914 Clark, W. E. I>o Gros, Esq., F.R.CjS., Professor of -Vnntomy, St. Thomas* 
Hospital, S.E. 1. (^§) 

1929 Clarke. Major A. Htonlcy, Windham Club, 13 St. James .Square, iS.ll*. 1. 

1928 Clarke, Mias Edith, c/o Uoyds Btink, Ltd., 399 Oxford Sfreri, W. 

1913 Clarke, I/mb C. 0., Esq., F.8JL, University .Museum of Archaology and 
Ethnology, Downing Street, Cambridge, (§) 

1924 Clay, Richard C. C., Esq., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Manor House, PmMtnt, near 

Salisbury. 

1926 Clayton, Lt.*Col. E., Headquarters, British Troops in Egypt, Cairo. Egypt. 
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LiM of thr Fdhw* 


Year of 
ISltetiion. 

1931 a*ve.V«oderlpste, Miss KoreBce de, 68 A'mnnjiaii «,.rrffi.s Sfuam. H>jJf P„tk, 

■ Sx 

J927 CMoid. Mre. E* M., CHandlrre, (WcejjiAf, Oh*. 

1937 CodriBgton, K_ de B.. E*,., M.A.. VirU^ bW AOrri .W,.So„,* 
Kermuglon, (f) 

1026 Cohen, Bennia M,. Esq,, 2 Ormc Omrt. If; 2. 

mi CoHum, Miss V. C. C.. IFrfi ft,/™. Shofi^A^ry, 

1921 CoIqiA.™, a. Esq.. M.D. (UBd.). 0. E. ferry, feq.. J/„fe rrrrf,.. 

1013 0(ilt*rt. C^aptam A, R., Juftiojr Sfrt-< 5jr, 1 ; 

iVoTBww, CA^itoaw 

im OolriK F, E«,.. C M.G.. n, 

toohd** Harold .1, Esq., jOii «*,„». j 

1895 M.R.CB., Sooi^ Clu6. Si. JoW, -W 

S !' ,"'«■■ Too, /•„. C*.W. 

.1.1 ^ «<» ». JVltew. AW Ztahful 

1921 Crossfcy. Fied a. Esj, 19 SAoriB9<*~ .li™i«, (Sato- 
IW Crorfoot. J. W.. Esq., aA„ fesola. feffoft 

9^ TTn Woia. 

J. 6.. feq.. AadU Dtp,., BritiA Guiana. 

tit V"" * Co-• 

Tangan^ka, E. Afrits, 

1^ CaioingW. ^siC., Esq, Victoria CotUyt. Wcbary. Ifi/ls. 

191J CMloiaomla. Dr. !«□. Srrjgsfe 24, £„„ 


IS. ^ Anthrep.. Pons, 12 Sydney Plan, ferA. j»m 

' I vt rtmfIcconJic. Soo^cM. 

mg n « V • ’ Atitna. Gtnct. 

Do!!!r\r ^■’ ’ BWs. 

i». Mas Apia. M.B.E., n^„ies,„an 11 TIO lltlmy^„„, A „.to,,rf. 


Tear of 


#j/ thf Royal Anthr&ptfhjgi^ JntiUuii. 


a 


1927 DsiW&on.. Wjutch R., Esq., (5cotH)» F.Z,S., 49 Palacf Mamion^* 

ir. H. (•) 

19*^ Edward, Upper Bmhey Park^ Hampton HiU, Middinerx^ 

1924 Demant, Rev^ V, 19, Reyeut’if Park Terroeti Uiomcester J* 

1925 Demntli, Mia Constaaco M,, J50 C^dHteme Ct^art, jS.TT, 6* 

1912 Derry, Capt^ D* E., 5I.B., Cli*B., R.A,il.Cv TAe Civb^ 6 Adelphi Terracet 

W.C. ; Tuff Club, Cmm. (fj 

1913 Desfli, Hao Balifuitir Gttbmdblmi £L, Barodo^ India. 

1927 Dou'ar, Eenyon. Esq.. Kinyedotm, Tmckeitham; MahuTd%vat Kadum. Benue 
Prcvince, iV, Nigeria, 

1926 Dkigwalt Eric Esq.^ MA.. (Cantab.), FI 1 .D., 73 Varringham Road, AMF^ tL 
1929 Dingwttli, Mrs, E* J., 73 V^^tfingitam Road^ NAV, 11, 

1907 Daun, A. F.j Esq,, Sc,D*, Professor of Anatomy, TriniVy CoUege, Dublm^ (*) 

1908 Dufon, Dr. Roland B., Profftsaoj of Etlmology, Horiiord 

Mau,, V,SA. 

1920 Dpoolmgh, Mrs. Agnes C- Ij., M.A., 23 Midland IFifrifp Piaim, Sew 

l^oril, U,R,A. 

1909 Doman, Rev, S. S., P.O* Box 814, Pncforw, 5. Africa. (11) 

1926 Dorsey, Geo. A., Bsq., 30 AfittfA Sireid, Sew ForJt, 

]91o Driberg. .1. H,* M-A. 8 Tariff opt Place. 1 (§)* 

1899 DuckworLh, W, L. H., Ksq., M,A.. M.D., Sc.D., JeAua College^ Vainbridge. 

1921 Dtmdas, Hon. Chas., Mmhi, Tat^nyiku Terntory, Bast Afrka^ (^) 

1929 Dural, Mrs. H. Unana, AcidoJbam, Trichifiopidy. 

3908 Durham, Mbs M. Edith, 36 fjJf^'nfoeA Road, Hampetrad^ 3. (^f§) 


1927 Eason, H. J*, Esq,, Bei/ait. 
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1894 Maurbby, A. P.. Esq.. M.A., D.Sc.. P,S-A., F.R.G^., Past Psssu>znt 
(1911-12). Moraey Cross, Hereford. (Tj§) 

1912 Maxwell, ILE. Sir James C., M.D.. KX^M.G,. K.B.K, C.M.G.. frotTrnmcia 
House, Livingstone^ N, Rhodeifitt. 

1920 Maynard, Guy, Esq., The Natural History dfuArina, Htgh Street, l-pswich. 
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1913 McLeajo^ \V., Eaq., M.B,, Sm/arth Sunnii:tfium, Ctm^n Brxi^, Rnai-thin, 

1915 Modiiing, VV. ll. Esq., PU.D., Erie Awnw and iy\Sirrst, PAitaMphia. Pa, 
1920 Meek, ChaiOes Kicgfilej, Esq., JIjL. Royal Sodeikt Club. St. Janu-jt, $JV. h 
1904 Melland, Frank FI., Esq., 7*^#^ United UnimntU^ Clttb, Su^ffblk Strrrt, Pall AiaU 
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1895 MeaU-ToUey, Biobaid. Esq., Glcmra, Otborm Road, HVndwr* 
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19J 9 Mills, J. P., Esq,^ ytA., I.C.S,, Bemjai Untied Service Clttb, Choitrimhee, 
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1910 Mane, Mm. M. L., The Mattot House, Wheatley, O^n. 

1920 Mualluim, \\\ F,, Esq., Bailey House. Thorne, near Dontasler: Survey Dept., 
Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1929 Mina-s. EHifl H., F^q., Utt.D., P.S.A.. F3.A., Vwiet^r of Xrehm>\o^, 
Pettibrole CoiUye, 2 Wortfsteorth Grotr. Candfridyr, 

1923 Mitcliell-Hedges, Fieckrick A,, Eaq., Sartdbanks, Parkstone, Dorset. 

1914 Moir. J. Held, Esq., One House, Henley Road, Ipsickh. 

1919 Mond, R, L, Eaq., J^P^, 9 Cavendish Square, W* 1. 

1929 Moaey.Kvtk, R., Esq. M.A. (Cantab,). PhJ>. (Undnn ami Vi.*u,m, 
[Vhftham. Caine, Wilis, {*) 

1926 MontBgnicr. Henry F., Esq., Chakt Beau Reivit, Charnpery {YaUm]. 

1924 Jlontagu, The Hon. Ivor, 23 Keiuniupon Court, W. 8. 


1927 Montmorency, J, B. G, dc, Eaq., 31.4., LL.B., 31 Lee Terrace, S.R. li.* 

1923 Moraat, G, M. Esq. 44, PoUanU Hill North, Norbtirxf, S.If , 16, 

1924 Moqjan, A, Bethunc, Esq., c/o -Baidt, Croubortniyh, Sussex 

1921 Motxui. George, Esq., The FrUM *ScAwI. Saffron Walden. 

1913 Mom, ilisa Rosalind L, B. Hiyhjield Park, Oxford. 

!926 Muir, John M., Esq., 16 fbrad, f7orstor|>A,iK.. Midlothian 

1927 3Iumfoid, A. A., Esq.. Old Rotoney, Bracowjield. Bucks, 

19J0 Mumlonl, Capt. P. S., Achnacone, Braievdeh, Colchetier, 

1927 Mumlgrf, Esq., o/o £d^tiaH Zk^rfnmK, /rfiqw, Territory, 

1925 Muon. Lcomini, Esq,, O.B.E., (hofoyicai Surory. PJ). liog,a!j;,ar, Haicknr 

Bwj-i<5f, Hyderabad. 


1923 Jtuiphjf, J. H. BhwtwooJ, Esq,, Serhrro, Srilinh So,naiaa,ol, mr, Adr„ 
1911 Munay, G. W, W., Esq,, Swtocy Deft., (Jim, il.uliria, Eyypt. (Tl 
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iSSa Murray, J, H. l\ Eisq., C.M.O., Ueut.'Goveroor. Pori MoreA^tj, Papva. 

1916 Slumiir* Misfi Margaiet A., UmosttUff Colk^^ QowerStrwt, WXJ^ E {^) 

1905 lIuBgrove, J,, Esq., Emeritus Bute Professor of Anatomy, Thr 

SufftUovigai^. St^ AndftftFs, Fife. 

1896 Myers, Col. C. S„ MJ>., 5 A'. Mansions, If, 1. (*) 

1909 Myets, Henry, E'fq.p E6fe«iAaw Lodge, Downs Avunno, Epsom^ Surrey. 

IS93 Myres, J. K, E^.. O.BH., MA., FiS.A., F3.A., RKG.S., FuEfitnEKT, 
WykeJiom Profeesor of Ancient History in the Uniretsity of Oxford, Cort. 
Member Anthrop, Soo., Pans, The Copse, Hxnhunf HiU, (hford ; New 
Colkge, Oxford. (‘tS) 

1903 Myrea, Miss J, L, o/o Profmof J* L. Myres, The Copse, Ilinksty, Oxford. (•) 


1926 Navarro, J, M. d«. Esq,, Trinity Colkye, Condfridye : Colff^ Fonn, Brotulu;fty, 
Worcestershire. 

1930 Nayarj T, BalakriHliimii, Esq*, 96 SlondoH Park, ForeM HiU, <S.A’.23. 

1924 Negley, W* Walter, Esii., P.O* Box HOT, Stiii Afi/onto, 

1931 Nell, Andicaa. Esq,, M.R.C.S,, Room ^7, Q»ecn*s Halet, Kandy^ Ceyttnu 

1920 Newall, E, S., Esq,, Ftsherton de ta Mere Hawse, Wylye, If'iJia, 

1921 Newberry, Percy E,, Esq., O.BJi., M.A., ViCE'PjiESn>F4rr, 0W6iiry Place, 

Jyh/Aitrn, Kent. {^) 

1921 Newbold, Dougbs, Esq,, hnt/eriey Lot^, Ettsl Grinstead, Sussex. 

191S NewhaU, D, V., Eaq., 16 East 74(A 5*rwf, Kew York CUy. 

1893 Newton, \Vm. M.* Esq., SutnmerhiU Cottage, Dartford, Kemi. (TJl 
1923 Nicholson, VV. E., Eaq., Soknto, Xstrthent Pfo^nees, tfiytoia. 

I Old Norman, Walter Henry, Esq., O.BE., SoHsbu^ Atien»e, C&eunt, Surrey. 

1925 Nott, Francis R., Eaq., J,P,* LEB.* 11 Raebam Close. Htitnpsiead Garden 

Sid}UTh, K.W. 11. 

192C XuttaU, Mrs. Zelia, Casa Aharatlo (Coyaticon), Mcjsco. 
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1924 Sennett. Richard H., Esq„ RG.S., 58 Fiixjarws Avenue, IF. U, 

1924 Service, F, Stanley, Esq., 5 Priiia: Arthur Road, Han^nctead, N.W. 3. 

1835 Seton-Korr, H. &jq., 8 Si. Paul's MaaAam, Bammersmtii 
3925 Shattock, Rev, E. A., Mark's Vicarage, Peaks flilk Purtcy. 
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1923 Sheppard, T., Eaq., The Municipal Museum, Hull. 

1927 Shropshin*, Rev. Denys W. T., St, AugiuUines Priory, Penhalinga, VmUtU, 
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1923 Shuffrey, Paul, Esq., ThomeoUy EdgehiR Road, Ealing, IF. 13. 

1929 Shute. D. A. V., Esq., Eket, via Opobo, S. Sigrria. 

1928 Siefl. Isaac M., Esq., 8 MarUtoromfk Road, St. John's Wood, A,IF. 8. 

1928 Simpson, Jamca Y.. Esq.. M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Natural Science, Sns 
CoOegr, 25 ChesUr Street. Eduiburgh. (•) 

1922 Simpson, Rev. A. G., 26 MUton Place, Halifax, Yorks. 

1921 Singer, Chas.. Esq.. M.D.. D.Litt., 5 Rorih Grove, Bighgate Village, N, 6. (♦t) 
1901 Skeat, W. W., Unq.. M..V-. Ron%elandfirUl, Ramdrnry Road. St. Mbans. 

1922 Skrimahire, Ernest H. M., Esq., 4 High Street, HighgaU VRage, N . 6. 

1924 Slater, Gilbert, Esq., M,A.. 4 Park CrescetU, Oxford. 

1918 Smallwood, G. W., Esq., North Trenathan, SL AumUU, Corntcall. 

1909 Smith, Rev. E. W., Enstone, Burxeood Park Road, Walton-on-Thames. 

1926 Smith, G. EUiot, Esq., M.A., M.D.. F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Vice-Presidbst, 
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1927 Smith, T. Farley, Esq., Whitemoor, Lyndhurst, Hants. 

1926 Smith, William C., Ksq., Tews Christian University, Fori Worth. Texas, 
UEA. 

1907 Smith, Col. W. Ramsay, D.Sc.. M.D.. C.M., F.R.S. (Edin.), Permanent Head, 

Health Deportment, Eclair, South Australia. 

1910 Sollofi, W. J., Esq.. M.A.. Sc.D., LLJ>., F.R.8.. Professor of Geology in the 

Umversity of Oxford, 104 Banbury Road, Oxford. 

1924 Solomon. R. B., E«q., 14 Holland Park Road, IF. 14. 

1893 Somerville, Vice-Admiral Boyle, T., C.M.G., RJf. (retired). The Point House, 
Casdetoumsend, County Cork, Irdamd. (D 

1926 Speiaer, Professor Dr. Felix, St. Alban, Vorstadt 108, Basel, Switzerland. 

1909 Spencer, lieut.-Col. L. D., Elgyptian Army, IFou, Khartoum, Stulan ; .Irxny 
and Navy aub, Pall MoR, S.W. 1. (•) 

1919 Spokes, P. Sidney, Esq., J.P., MJE-C-S., Castle Place, Lewes, Sussex. 

1929 Spmnger, J. A., Esq., 4 Fw Micheti, Florence, Italy. (•) 

1922 Spurgin, Mrs. Frances Clare, c/o Messrs. Grindlay dr Co., P.O. Bor 93, 
Bombay, India. 

1927 Stainforth, Capt. A. G. 0. o/o The Secretariat, Northern Provinces, Kadunn, 
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1908 Stannus, H. S., Esq., M.D.. 76 H’impok! Street, IF. 1. (^) 
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1926 Stark. Mias Winifred N.. The Bturote, Ktngsicood, llenletf-on-Thamei. 

1927 Starkey, J« I^taiie. £sq., Badart, Sydney Road, \VaUon’<m-Thame8. 

1926 Stayt, Hugh A., Esq.. O/O 5ir A*. H’. Dynon, The Royal ObeervtUory, (Sttmwich, 

5JJ. 10. 

1913 Stettnason, V., Eaq., Harvard Club, New York City. 

1925 Stevenson. Mrs. Sinclair, ShoUery, KiUiney, Co. DuUin. 

1927 Stibbe, E. Philip, Eaq., Vnivereity CaHoge, Gower Street, H'.C. 1. 

1924 Stocks, Mrs. C. A. de Beanvoir, Ladiai\ Carlton Club, 8 Chestafieid Gardme 

If.l. 

1922 Stooke, G. Bereaford, Esq. 

1927 Storrs-Fox, \NEsq., M.A., HiBsuie, BaketreQ, Derhyehire. 

1903 Strong, W, M., Eeq., M.D., B.C., Port Aloreeby, Papua, rui Australia. (^) 

1923 Sullem, Canning. Esq., M.B., 69 Ixtmbeth Palace Road, S.E.\. 

1924 Suk, V., Eaq.. M.D., Ph.D., Professor, University of Brno, Kounieora 63. 

Cachoslovakia. 

1924 Swayne, A. C. 0.. Eaq., Enuyu Nywo, via Port Harcourt, Nigeria. 

1925 Swayne, J. C., Esq., Miri, Sarawak, via Singapore. 

1902 Sykes, Brig.-Gen. Sir P. Molesworth, K.C.I.E., C.M.G., Riant-Chateau, Territei, 
Switzerland (Oct-Joly); FiBa Jeanne, St. Brieue, lUe-et-Vxlaine, France 
(Aug.-Sept.). 


1905 Talbot, P. A., Esq., Bishopton, Stratford-on-Atxm. 

1906 Tata. Sir D. J., c/o Jeremiah Lyon and Co., 4 Corbet Court, Gracechureh Street 

E.C.3. (•) 

1918 Taylor Edward Reginald. Esq.. FJ^.A.. Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
If.C.2.(*) 

1922 Taylor, Guy A., Esq., M.A., BBc. (Cantab.), Native Develo|nnent, B.O. Box 166. 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. 

1915 Taylor, l^sbe 1*,, Eaq., 2a Shan Road, Rangoon, Burma. 

1924 Tello, Dr. J. C., University Museum, Lima, Peru. 

1879 ^mple, LUutCoL Sir R. C. Bart.. CI.E., Koam 63. /nrfw Office, S.ff. I. (t) 
1924 Them, M. Myint.TEaq., B.A.. .Vo/ioh a BniUiings, No. 59 STifA Street, Rangoon, 


1929 Thomas. Bertram, Esq., Muscat, Arabia. 

1925 Thomas, Emeet 8., Eaq.. PUt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

1929 Thomaa. 0. SutUm. K»q.. Edmatim DcfartuKHl, The Muvum, The Unirmity 
Manchester. 


1904 Thomaa. N. W., M.A Corr. Mem. Soc. .I'Anthrop. Paris; Corr. 

Comite dee Etudes histonquee et scientifique# de I’Afrique de I’Oueat' 
Grove CoUage, Ifcrf Malvern. {*%) 
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191M Tliomas, T. Gordon, ToJma, IftiiffV %fin. 

1914 Tliomp«mt W, U*, Ew}., UnUt'^i Umv^niiy Cluh, Pall Mall. East, SJF. L 
1927 Thomson, Alan. Esq., o/o Thi SecrrJanat^ JJar^s-Eaham, Tatujanyika 
TerrUory. 

1890 Ttcnnaon^ Artlmr, Eeq., M.B., Professor of Humcw Anatomy in the 

UmveiBity of Oxford, TAe MoMam, Oxford. 

1927 Thomson. R. T., Esq., Tdafji, British Sohmon Island PntteetoTote, 

1928 Thornton, F. S„ Esq., 24 ChalfotU Eoad. Oxford, 
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I 02, BolJetb de U Soci^t^ beige d'£tud» coloniatcfl, Brussels, 19O2-'i0. 

93. Bnllctin de la Clause do Scicneea, E, Acad, beige, Brussels, 1901-29. 

1 94. Bulletin AKrieole du Congo beige, London, 1915^17. 

I itTi. Bulletm dc la Soci^r* d'Anthn^pologie de Lyons, 1861-1923. ountinoed as 
Aiuiales de la Soci^Ul Unneenne do Lyon, 
t 96. BuUelan de la Soci^t^ pdyjiaathJque do Morbihan, Vannea, 1883-1921. 

1 95d. Bnlktb of thu SorthoEu Tomtory, MwIbr.iTm*. 1912-13* 

I 96f. Bdlotin^lnSoci^khWivrnle de G^ograpbb, Cairn, 1898-1013, contiuued ae 
Bulletin de la Socl^t^ «tiltanieh de Geographic. 

1 05a. BuUetin of the FiuiUi{)e Academy, AndoTOTi )Lias., 1901^12, 
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96if. Bullctiit de Socbhp^ (<t]mo{Cigiqiie de> PoriB, 1&IG-7, 

I Bulktln de rAead^miis rojmk dw ^imoeB, dee Lettres, et des Bceiue^Aite, 
Bmaselfi^ l833-!>< 

1 U6ii. Biilietic de fmc^Abe dTictr^e-Oriant, Houol^ 1^1-2. 

968. BuUutin The Miu«uni of Fir FiAtem Antiquities (Oeti-Matiidctt 8jininii^iinui)i 
(id progresK), M. 

ft6T. BuUetios de lu SocMte d'Anthropotugie de Pizis, eontinucKL is 

Bulietizu et M^zuairea do 1 a SooiSt^ d'Aiithn>polo|^A de'Parifl. 

1 97. Bulletin de li de Borde, Diuc, 18!M^t9l5. 

I 97o. BoUetm Nnrth Quoemliutd Ethnognplij, Brutbane^ IDOl-Op. 

97e, BuiletiD de la Soeii^ d'Btade dee Ff>nnee UnmainEa^ PaiiB, 192T (m progresijtji. 
977(. Billie tin do I^Instltiit Arclnktldgiqufi HulgBre^ Bo&o, 1921 (in progre«i}, J. 

97a. Btilletin du Mu.i^ de Georgie, TLBie^ 1926 (in progiees), M. 

Bollotin de la Sod^ nenckaielDiee do Gdogrepbio, Neuohitel, 1891 (in 
progrees), J. 

1 90. Bulletin do la Stsci^tc sultanidi de (^ogmpbie, Cairo, 1917-22, frentiuued 4 U 
Bdltotln de k Soci^be rojmk de Gr^mpbio d’Egypte. 

I 190. Bultaun du CoDut^ d^Etndi^ Hiatoiiques , « . de rAlnqno Oeoideiitale frau- 
(ime, Fnhs, 1918 (id progresa), M ^ 

101. BuHotine otM^tnoireede LaB ockti d'Anthiopologie de Fana, 1900 (in progress}, J. 

102. Bulletins et IL^motree do k Sooi^U d’AntbropoIogia de BmnoUes, 1832-1914, 

vontinuwl no BuUodiia do k Societe d'Aathropotdgie de Bcuxellcs. 

I 103. Bulletin intemAtioUAle da L^Anaib^mje dea Sdencee, Ki&kow, 1891 (In ptrogie»), J. 

104. Bulktinacle k Sockt^imp^rmle dee ^etutnliateji, Moacovr, 1808-1014, conttnuoil 

AS BoUetina de ]e 8oci4td dee Nataralietee, Mosoov^ 1917-20. 

Btdletin. ako under iKVcetie. 

105. Builotlns do k Society des Etudes OoeanioQoee, Tniiiti, 1917 (in piogrees), M. 
106 d. BuHeiiti de k Society royeie de GtkgnpKte d’Egyple, Cniro, 1923 (in 

progrese), J* 

106». Bulletine do la Socktd d' Antbropologie de Bruxelles, 1910 (id progress), J* 

105k. Bidletin oF tbo !lkttA Mustitiiu. 11120 (in protgrv!^). 

CAnndkn Department nf Miuea^ Geological Survey. Set imdur Hepork, ^oinobi, 
Mufieum BuUetxiui, 

106. Catalojnie of Poiiah Scientific Literature, Erakaw, 1901-11. 

I K>6d. raimdlan Journal af Scienoe, fitentine and llwtcjry, Tlio, Toronto, 1856-78, 
contbiued aa llie ProeGeding<i f>f the Canadian Institute. 

I lOI, CentnJ-BkU fiir Anthropobgk, Jena, L896-1913. 

107ir. Censuaaf New Zealand Htrporta. WflUmgton, N.Z., 1871-1916. 

I 108. t'esJe r Lid. Fzogue. 1802-1. 

! 109. Ceyinn Antiquary and Literary BegUter, Colombo* l91!>-34. 

110. Ceylon Joumul ofSeimijco, Oolombo, 1921 (In pTogTe^}, 

111. (Ihurcb Misaioiuiry Iteview, Loudon, 1901-27. 

1 IId. CUnuitc, fjondon, IftOS-fi. 
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M Periodical I*fiblieatums in ike lAhrary of Ike Royal Antkropohyical InMiiuie. 

1 112. Culumbi* University Conthbntions to .\ntiiropology, New York, 1913 (in 
progress), J. 

I 113. Congrtrs Interuetiuiul d'Antbropologie et d’Arob^logie [irihistorique*. Cumptes- 
rcndus, various towns, 189^92, 1906, 1912. 

1 114. 0oQgr{« International des .Vmericanistes, Comptes-rcndos, various centres, 1877, 
1904. 1910^15, 1924. 

115. Congriw prehistorique de France, various towns, 1905-14. 

1 116. Contrilnitions from the Museum of the American Indian. Heye Koundaticm, New 
York. 1913 (in progress), J. 

I lOr.. <'untributions to North American Ethnology, Ui5.A. Geological Survey, Washing¬ 
ton, 1877-93. 

117. iliina .loumal of Science and Axta, Shanghai, 1925 (in progress). M. 

118. Congo, Brussels, 1920 (in progress), by subscription. 

1 118a. Ourreht Anthrn{»ological Literature. Lancaster, Pa.. 1912-13. 

I 119. Djava. Weltevrcden, 1921 (in progress), M. 

I 119a, Uolguzatok (Travaux de I'lnstitut .\rchMlogiqae d«* I'Univcrsitc Francois- 
Joseph). Szeged, 1911 (in progress), M. 

130. Dominion Munoum Monographs. Wellington, N.Z., 1921 (in progreas), J. 

I 120k. Drafieni Company Research Memoir* (Biometric Series), London, 1904-19. 

12«hi. Eeati Kahva Muieurni AaaUraamat. Tartu (Dorpot), 1925 (in progress). 

I 1308. Egypt Exploration Fund. Arclueoiogical Reporta, London, 1892-1909. 

1 121. Epigmpbia Zeylanica, London, 1904 (in progress). 

1 122. Rpigraphica Indica. CalcutU. 1888 (in progreas). 

I 123. Ennex NaturaUst, The, CHtelmaford, 1887-93. 

124. Ethnographie, L*, Paris, 1913 (in progress), M. 

124r. Kthnoi<^ira, Leipzig, 1909 (in progress). 

124p. Bthnoh)gischer Anzeiger, Stuttgart. 1926 (in progreas) by aubscriplion. 

124s, EthnolugischeA Notixblatt. Berlin. 1H95-1902. 

I 123. Ethnos, Mexico, 1920 (in progreas). M. 

125a. Ktnniog. 1926 (in progress). M. 

1288. Eugenical News, New York, 1927 (in progreiw), .M. 

1 12Sv. Eugenics Lalwratory Memoirs, London, 1907 (in progress). 

I 126, Eugenics Review, lA^ndon, 1909 (in progress), M. 

126». Eurasia Septentrionalis .kntiqua, Hcluagfors, 1927 (in progrvas), M. 

I 127. Easko>Fo)klore, Mtoria, 1921 (in pntgreaa). 

129. Fataburen, Stockholm. 1906 (in progreas), J» 

1.30. Field Museum. Anthropological Serica, Chicago, 1897 (in progress), J. 

ISOo. Field Museum, Anthropohigy, Memoirs, Chicago, 1928 (in progress). 

131. Pinskt Museum, Manadsblad, Helsingfors, 1902 (in progress), M. 

132. FoUdom Record and Folklore Journal, 1868-89, continued as Folklore, JA>odoii.* 

1890 (in progress), J. 

133. Fomvannen, Stockholm, 1906 (in progress), M. 
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1S4. GeoaviL, Geneva, 1924 (in progreoe), M. 

Geological Survey of China. .See under PoUeontologia Sinica. 

I 135. (ieographical Journal, London, 1831 (in progress), M. 

I 135d. Geographical Review, New York, 1929 (in progress), J. 

136. Geogmphie. La, Paris, 1921 (in progress), M. 

I 136h. Giomale di .Scienxe ed Bconomiche, Palermo, 1866-77. 

I 137. Globus, Brunswick, 1901-10. 

138. Gold Coast Review, Accra. 1925 (in progress), M. 

I 139. Hakluyt Society s Publications, London, 1859 (in progreos), by subscription. 

140. Hereditas, Lund, 1920 (in progrew), by subscription. 

1 14t)A. Uespi^ris, 1928 (in progress), J. 

I 140c. Hibbcrt Journal, The, London, 1914-16. 

140e. Histor}' of the Beiwickshire Naturalists' Club, .41nwick, 1890-1910. 

I 140k. Homme, L’, Paris, 1885-7. 

I 141. Hessische Blatter fOr Volkskunde, Giessen. 1906 (in progress), J, 

142. llandlingar, Stockholm, 1922 (in progress). 

112c. Human Bkilogy, Raltimorr, 1929 (in progress), M. 

143. Inca, IJma. 1923 (in progress), J. 

I 144. Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 1885 (in progress), J. 

145. Indian Notes and Monographs. Hoye Foundation, Now York. 1920 (in pnigress). 

146. Internationales Arehiv fflr Ethnographic, Uiden, 1888 (b prognns), J, 

147. Intemotional Journal of American Linguistics, Now York, 1917 (b progress). 

I 148. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, London. 1922 (b proignm), M. 

International Congreases. See Congr^ International. 

148c. International Catalogue of Scientiiic Literature. London, 1903-17. 

148a. Ipek, Leipzig, 1925 (b progress) by Mubncription. 

149. Iz\e«tia Imp. Obschestva Lubitelei 'EstestvoznanU, Antropologu. i Etnognbi. 
1878-1911, Moscow University. 

160. Izvestis Imp. Akadcmii Nank. St. Petemburg. 1894-1915, continued as IzvestU 
Rtjsskoi Akademii Nauk, Leningrad, 1924 (b progress), J. 

Iz^'estia Bulgttiskitt Arkheologicheski Iiwtitut. See under Bulletin do I’lnstitut 
Arrhwiogique Bulgare. 

I50il Lo'estia, Univerdt>' of Kazan. 1919 (b progrviw). 

I 161. Jahreoschrift fttr die Vorgeschiohte der sachsisch-thlirbgischen L&nder, Halle, 
1901 (b progress), J, 

152. Jaarboek van do k, Akademie van WetaMchappen, Anislerdam. 1891 (in 
progroM), J. 

163. Jahresberichte der schweiz. Geeellschaft ftir Urgeachichte. .Aarau, 1910 (in 
progress), .M. 

153*. Jahrealxinchte. Naturhistoriarho GeaelLwhaft, NQmlierg. 1900 (in progteaa). 

I 154. Jahresberichte dca Vereins fflr Er lkunde, Dresden, 1870-1901. 
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1 155. Jaimsbcnclite dur giK^graptLischEfiii Ue^eibchAfty IknHr ld&5-10O2t 
I 156 e. JAlmsbeiiciite dta Vt^mins far KtdJnmde. Aiet£, 1879-1912. 

] 155m. jAliculH^cbte der j^eo^plibcheii U«BcllBdi«lt In MOniib^nt 1596-130S. 

] 155p. Jpdifesbericbte dnr geDgtnpliiscb.^tIii:icigrAplilK:5Qa iTeselibcbjiftm ZHiicb, J9UlhlO. 
[ 155Sh del Cl^ellschait fnr btbnngusfdte <SewlliieJite imd ALtmunufkuEMk, 

MetZy 1906-7. 

1 155b. Japika Journal ol MiidicaJ Scknc««, Tokjo, 1922 (iu pro^niBsl. 

156. JubThucb. fdr Alteztuiuiskujide, V^huidBj 1907—15, 

157. Johtbtiab dea st^dtiBclitin Museums fOr V OlketkiiDilSy Leipzig, 1906 (Lti ptugroEd), J . 

158. Jolu-buch der aBUtbehen Kuuat, Leijizigy 1921 (in prqgiean). 

160. JauinaJ oE the Afticon Society, Londoa, 19tU (in progreds)y J. 

I 161. Jourasl oE Che East India Assoctation, London, 1^5—1929. 

162. Joutiml of Heilunio 8tudi«a, Loudon, 1880 (in pnignaa), J, 

163, JounmJ of Roman Stu^lioby Lunduuy 1911 (in pnignss)* by tnbsCTiptioti. 

1 164. Jounud of the Bojrol Aaiatk Society, London. 1S4T-52, ISSO (in progressli. J. 
165. Journo] of the Koynl Statutiool Society. London. 1886--I929, 

160, Joumal of the Rnya! United Service Institution, London, 1900-19. 

167, JoutilbI of Egyptian .AielireolQgy, London^ 1914 (in prugiesf), J* 

168. Journal of the Gipit}^ Lore Society, Liverpool^ 1908 (in progresa), M. 

I 169. Journal of Geuctiica, Cmnbrtdge, 192-1 (tn progresaL by nuHacnptkia. 

1 170. Jaumal of the Royal Society oE Arta, London, 1897-8. 

1 ITI, Jauma! of Meutu] Science, Londoa, 1857-1903, 

I 173. Journal of the Eoyal Institute of CorawaU, Truro, 1866 (in progress}, J. 

173. Joumal of the Manchester Egyptian and Orieutul Society, 1912 (In ptogresaj. 

1 174. Jnumo] of tiie Royal Society of Antiquiuiea of Icflond, Dublin, 1887 iiu 
progresftj, J* 

175. Journal of the Society of Driental Heoearcb, Bryn Hawr, Pa., 1925 (in 

progTEM), M, 

E 176. Journal of American Folklore, Sew York, J9H (in prognssiB}, .1. 

177. .Touriud of Heredity, Boldmore, 1924 (in progcoas]!^ J. 

1 178. JoumnI of American Oricfttnl Society, Ntwr Haven. 

179, Journal of the .\nthrTjpo1ogifia] Society of Bombay, 1886 (in progresa), «1. 

IfiO. Journal of the Aaiutic Society oE Bengal, Calcutta, 1861 (in progresa), J. 

I 181, Joumut of the lioynl Astatio Si>eiety, Bombay, 1841 (in progtsaab J, 

I 182. Journal of the Royal Aaiatle Society, Stmita jutiw Malayan][ Broneh^ Singapore, 
1882 (in progress), J, 

I 183. Jouruul of the Royal AsiatLe Society, North China Branch, Shanghai. 1859 (i>» 
progresa), J. 

184. Joumal of the Bihar and Oriaoa Reaearoh Society, Ranchi, 1015 (in [itogrcea}, J. 
1 185, Journal of the Burma Eeseoreh Society, Rangoon, 1022 (in progrwa), J. 

186. Joumal of the Punjab llietorieul Society, Labon, loii-ie. 

186r, Joiinkal nf lli« Etbuoloj^ical Society of Loiuluti, 1848-56, 1869-70. 

1 187. Jdumol of iho Oylon Bninub, Royal Aaiatic Society, Colombo, 1845-1919. 

I 189. Journal of the Slam Society. Bangkok, 19C4 (in progras), M. 
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190. Journal of the Department of Letten, CalcattA Univendtr, 1920 (b progress). J. 
190c. Joamal of the llyderahad Arcboeological Society, Bombay, 1910-20. 

1 190k. Journal of American Ethnology and Archaiology, New York, 1891-2. • 

191. Joamal of the Anthropological Society of Tokyo, 1897 (in progress), J. 

I 19Ia. Journal of the East .Africa and Uganda Natural History Society, Ixindon. 1912 
(in progress), M. 

I 191n. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Singapore. 1848-^7. 

I 192. Journal of the fkdl^ of Sciences, Imperial University of Japan, Tok}’o, 1900-22. 
I 19^. Joamal of the Royal Agricultaral Society, British Guiana, Demerara, 1882-9G. 

1 194. Journal of the Polynesian Society, New Plymouth, 1896 (m progress). J. 

I 196. Joamal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South Wales, Sydney, 1876 
(in progress), J. 

196. Joamal de la Society de« Americanistes de Paris, 1896 (in progress), J. 

Journal ruMe anthropologique. Set Russian Anthropological Journal. 

I 197, Journal de Psyebotogie, Paris. 1920-5. 

197c. Journal of the Aothro|Nilogical Institute of Gn*at Britain and Ireland. London. 

1871- 19(M). continued as Journal of the Rnval .Vnthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, London, 1907 (in progress) 

ld7i>- .Tonmal of the South-West Africa Scientific S<»tTiety, Windhoek, 1925 (in progress). 

1 198. Katalug dcs ethnographiMhen Reichsmuseums, I^iden, 1910 (in prugrras). 

199. Knowledge, London. 1911-17. 

2(X). Kolonial Instituut, JaarversUg and other pnblirations, Amsterdam, 1914 (in 
progress), J . 

200k. Korean Repusito^, Seoul, 1886-7. 

200r. Kgl. Norakc VidrnNkabers Sclakab* Skriftcr, Trondheim, 1902 (in progress). M. 

302. Lancet. Li>ndun, 1925 (in progress), M. 

203. Language, Baltimore, 1925 (in progress), M. 

203u. laingiiage DuMritatinnK Philadelphia, 1927 (in progress). 

203r. Language Monographs, PhiUddphia. 1925 (in progress). 

203m. Leopoldina, Leiprig, 1926 (in progress), J. 

I 204. L'llumme pr^istoriqne. Paris, 1903-11. 

306. Lud, Lw6w, 1922 (in progrom), M. 

‘X^A. Lud StowiaAski, J. 

20oa. Han. London, 1901 (in progress). 

206. .Man in India, Ranchi. 1921 (in progress). M. 

I 307. Manadsblad, Kongl. Vitterhets. Historie och Antikvitets Akademiena, Stockholm, 

1872- 1906. 

308.^ Mannus, Leipsig, 1919 (in progress). 

I 209. 34aterialy antropologicsno-archeologiczne < i etnograficxne, Krakow, 1896 (in 
progress). 

I 210. Materiauz pour rhistoire primitiye et natoreUe de Tbomme, Paris, 1870-87, con¬ 
tinued as L’Antbropologie 
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1 210i MMonic Bibliophile, Thr, Gncimuiti, 1912-13. 

I 210ii. Mnthemutiacho uml NfttarwisMnchaftliohe Bvnehte aum Ungarn. Berlin. 1889- 
1913. 

I 2I0m. MediieUniieji (rioi Norduka Museet, Stockholm, 1897-1903, continned aa Kata- 
hoien. 

I 2108. Meddelamlen friiu OstergOUanda Fornminucft och Mtiaei Forming, Uppaola, 1903 
(in laogreas), M. 

211. Meddddarr om Danmarka Antropologi, Copenhagen, 1907 (in progreaa), M. 

212. Melanges de la Faculte orientate, continned as Mdanges dc rUniveeutd d« St. 

Jooeph, Beyronth, 1906 (in progress), M. 

1 214. MdoAine, Paris, 1890-1901. 

I 21b. U^mnires de KAcadt^mie royale Iwlge, Brussels, 1904 (in progress). 

215. M^moires de la Soci^te des Antiquaiies da Nord. Copenhagen, 1836 (in 
progress), J, 

217. M^moires de ta Soci4te d’Anthropulogie de Paris, 1860- 98, continued aa UoUetins 
et Memoirea de la Societd d'Anthropologic de Paria. 

217k. M^moires de la Soci^te cthnologique, de Paris, 18^11-5. 

217k. Memoirea ronronn^s dc rAcodemie royale beige, BmsseU, 1889-1905. 

Mcnioires fie la Societo T 03 faJe du Canada. Stt under PrxM't'edings and Transac¬ 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada. 

I 218. Memorios de la R. Academia de Ciencias y Artes, Barcelona, 1919-25. 

I 218h. Memoriae y Revista dr la Sociedad Cientiiica Antonio .\izat«," Mexico, 1912-22. 

219. Memorios de la Junta para .Ampliaci6a dc Bstudioe, etc.. Madrid, 1914-21. 

220. Memorias de la Junta .superior de Excmvaciones, etc., Madrid. 1916 (in 

progress), J. 

221. Memorias dr la Academia Naciunal dc liistoria, Quito, 1922. 

221s. Memoric della R. A(*cademia delle Scienxe, Bologna, 1907-06. 

222. Memoirs of the American Anthropidogical Society, Lancaster, 1905 (in pn»gniw). 
I 223. Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 1900-10. 

224. Memoirs of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Mnscum. Honolulu, 1899 (in progress), J. 
2^. Memoirs of the Peabody Mosenm, Cambridge, Mass.. 1896 (in progress), J. 

2^. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1906 (in progress), M. 

1 227, Memoirs of the South African Institute for Medical Research, Johanneshuig, 

1913- 29 

228. Blemoirs of the Queensland Musenm. Brisbane. 1908 (in progress}, M. 

229. Memoirs of tbe Archieological Sorvey of India, Calcutta, 1919 (in pn>groM), J. 
229k. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of the C’anodian Dffportment of Mines, Ottawa, 

1914- 15. 

229a. Momoua read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1863-69. 

229r. Mensch en .Maatsebappij, Groningen. I92*.> (in progress), .M. 

I 230. Missions Beiges, Bmssels, 1901-27. 

231. Mitra, Vienna. 1914. 

232. Mittcilongen der anthropologiscben Gesellsehaft in Wion, 1882 (in progress), J, 
1 233. Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fur Rrdknnde, Lerprig. IH73 (in progress). M. 
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234. Mitteilungtiu aim d«m Mumuiu f&r Vtilicorkuodo, ILmiburg, liKK> (ia iiftJgreaa), J* 
m Mittdiungen d« SeiuiDar;^ fiir oficatalbcliis Sprfliihen, Borii d, tiS98 (in pfogressj^ J - 
I 1J35H. Mitteilnaeca dw Vor^ fOr Krdkondii, Dresden* lil06 (Ln progress)* M. 

I 235K- ifjtteilimgsn di-r dfiatscben Gewllsobaft lilr Satnr und Yulkerkundi^ 

Tokyo* 1920 (in progress}* M* 

235ii. Mittetlangeu dea Dnthjfoptilojpschcn Vorcins ia bohloswig-ilolstoin. Kiel. 

1900* 

1 23&F- Hittoil ujvgeu dor Eidbobiui-itotiiiiiiission der k. VSica, l'SIOl-13. 

1 235d* Mitteilungflii dor vordonmaatiscliefi GeficlWhjirft, Borlin. Ib98-1922* 

1 236t. MitteUangen aim dem Froviiiiiflj-.\IaMumder Pfovinx Sactscn^ILiIlo* Jt!&i-I9l2. 

ji3t>. MitteHungen dor pniliiatonschcD Kotninissiaa der k. Akad. Witn, l8tS7“l012. 

1 237* MlLteiliiDgon ana dec laeducinisohrii FAkultiil^ dec k- Uaiversitat* Tokyo* 190L (in 
progteoe). 

237a. Mitteiliingen der geugruphlsehoa Ueijellscliftft ia Wien, ]&Si0-2. 

I 23Tn* Mstteilmigeii der jteographischRiii OoseUscliaft in SJOadieti* l9Qlhl4. 

238* Monjograplm of the Dominion Miimuhx. Weilingtoi;, NX* 1922 (in iitogress), J* 
238c* MouogniphH of the U*S*A. Gcfologicsd Survey, ^Mklngtcm* lftOO-3. 

239. Musonm JonmaJ* PhiUdidphia* 1910 (in progre6tt)i J» 

23»c. Mtuu^um Bnllotimiof Uie fleologiral Sur\Ty of the ('flaaiJiua DqwrtinKnt of 
Ottawa, l913r-23. 


33»a. Nod*. Salisbuiy* d.A.* 1923 (in progeesa), sent (oc roview, 

239v. Nagoya Jouxiuil of ifodical Scieneo* 192(li (in progress). 

240. Karodna Stsrinn* ^greh, 1922 (in progT^}* M. 

241. Natumlist, IluU, 1901 (m progress), M. 

242. Nature, London, 1869 (in pcogresa), J- 

243. Natuir, Lo. Paris* l!M>i (in progress). M- 

I 244* Nsderlaudwli-Indie ond rii nieuw, Anmterdam* 1917-22. 

I 245i. New iCealand Jonmal of Science end Technologyi Wellington, 1918 (tn progirw), 
1 246. Now ISeniand Bledical JiMmitl* Wellington, 1900 (in progresa). 

I 247. Nle4icTSanHiit.Mr MiiteUungen, DOben, 1890*1913. 

1 248. Norduke Fortidsnunder, Copenhagen. ]li^H)"i923. 

248e. North Aria, Moscow* 1923 (in progiir^!*!. M. 

I 248fl. Nova Acla, AcaderaiiE C.L.C.tJ. Natune Cnriosorum* Unlle, 18110-1913. 

Notixieii^dl Boavidi Antichit^ Stt under Atti della Rcalc AccadeiuiiL dei JJuc«L 
1 2150. Ncitulrii van dc Algemiene en Dirertic'vergditlf.rtTig* ftntavia, 18S+-1931* 

2&L Nyland, lielsiiigfor?, 1887-9* 

I 2i2. Obxar* Traitue, 1922 (in progms). M- 

f 253. Oocuaenal Papera of the Bernice Fauahi Bishop Muaciun, llooolulii, 1907-23. 

I 254. Open Court* Clikago* (89T-1913. 

1 254(1. Oriental Iimtjtqte C'OinTininirnitioiia, Chicago, 1027 (in progresa). J, «n.d M. 

1 255. OiiaDtaliFictiea Arehiv* Lelpxig* 1&11-13. 
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f ::r»6. OmlLi’idkimdifiji? Biamt in 2^adjedaD<l5di'liulre. HataviK, 1912 {m prtjgreu^, 

^TjT* OudJit'Hlhimtij^i* uit 'aEljlcHmuaeuin, Leiden. 1007 (in M. 

PAlesdne Explontiion Fimd. t^ec Quartcriy Statement. 

I 257&. Pnieatbia EjcpIurHtiDfi Fund Aikniiid^ Loniioo, 1011- 13. 

268. Papers of tbie Pealiody Hii3eiini^ Cambridge. Hlaaii., 18SS (in prograu). 

25Sd. Pal»oDtobgk Sinica. GwIogicaJ Survey of China, Peking. [035 (in prograas), J, 
258e. Poleatine Museum UuilotiiLi, Jenuaiem, 192T (in pmgrwm) 

258IP. Patiwtky ArehiMiii^ck^, Pingne. 1934 (in progress), J. 

( 2S0a. PApr» juul Prnceediiiga of thi? Rgyal Society <if Tasinaniu, Hobart, 1S93-19IB. 

I 259. ParicducaJ, Tlio, Lcndon. 1006 (in piogmaa), 

I 2fi0, Pctermiuin.^ Milteiliingeii, Qotba, l90Chl4,193 L 
1 26L Pliilippiiifr Joomiij of Soicnce, llaoilA, 1910 {in progreu), J, 

2fiU. Piemincklu Yalde-t ilotermln Krajtun, Riga, 1920 (in prcgtviss), M. 

I 262. Popular fldonce Monthly, New York, Iai)a-1904, 

I 263. Portugal am Africa, Lisbon. IS95-1910. 

364. Portiigaiiu, loabcm, 1699-190®. 

aSb. Priioe i Mutenaly, Enkav^ 10211 (in progr^j^). 

I 366. UpitxtuA rii ’EfTTiptf/wAthens, 1901 (ij progress). 

267, PraMstonsebe Blotter. Mimicb. 1902-7. 

267a. Prahisbtiidie Zeitaohrift, BerUn* 1909 (in progress), J, 

I 26@. Pravck, Kojetin, 1903-11, 1926 (in progroea). M. 

1 26fiK. Fopnlain Etnologiaka Skrifter, Stockholm. 1911-13. 

269. Proceeding? of the Society of Biblical jlnjhmology. Londen, 1873-1914. now 

merged in 

270. Proceedings of the OeolDgbita’ Asaociation, London. 1859 fui prugresa). J. 

271. Proceedinga of the Royal Society, London, 1063 (in progrwa), J. 

2T2. Proceediugs of tbe Society of .^tiquarics, London, 1869-1929. coatinoed a-« 
Antniuaiies’ Joumni, q,v. 

27.3. ProccediUgA of the ProhifltoTio Ihxrfoty of East Anglia. Londeu, 1908 (in 
progresa), 

1 271, Proceeding* of the Phllri^iphioal Suciety of Glasgow, 1892-1929, 

1 m. ProccNwliags of the Rrrt'al Sotiiety uf Edinlnirgli, 1893 (in pf««reaa). J. 

I 37C. Ptocwdiiig* of the Sfwiuty of Aotiquaiies of ScoUand, Edinburgh, ISTO (in 
pitigfew), J. 

276d. Pnooeeding* of the Royal Academy of ScMsni.^A, Amaterdam. tSOO (tn progroaa). J. 

I 276k, Pruccedlnga of the Royal Geographical Society, Li>ndon. 1855-94. 

1 276u. Flrocwdiiig' ot the Royal (leugraphical Society of AnKtralaida. Adehude 1890- 
1909. 

1 276j. Prt>«edings of the 4;aoadiau Iixstitate. Toronto. 1879-1904. 

I 276W. Proceediiigi of the DnveupoTt .Academy of Scienoea, Daveuport Iowa 1J.S JL 
IftOl-M. 

I 276t. Pr4;»««edingjt of the Pbiloldgioal Society, Loudoii, 1S42-33, 

276e. PwwdingB of the Amencan Association for the Advanctimeoi of Boiehce Salcin 
1875-im ’ ' 
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271, Procoedinga of »be SoiDcfaetslure Aroiktoldgital Society, TatmlOD, ISSS (in 
J, 

1 277c, Proceedings* of the AmthrupologicaJ Society, ITnivereity o£ Aberdeen, IS09-1906. 

217 ProccedingHi of the Royal Ccloiuel lastitate, London^ 1869-191 
1 278, Proceed biga of the RoyjU Iiiab Acodemy, Dublin, I8£tl (in ptogtewl, J, 

1 279, Ppjoftctliiiga {.Sciontifiic) of the Boyai Society, Dublin. 1900^26. 

280. Ptoceodiugn of the Ameriton PiuloMphiceJ Society, Philadelphitt. 1900 (tn 
progress), M. 

3ft|. Procccdingif of the Natioiml Academy of Sciences, Boston, 191&-1929 
282. Proceeding* of the United States Nfttionnl Hnienni, WeahingtoPi 19QQ tio 
progrrsn). 

1 283. Pniccedinga of the Royal Society <j£ Victorin, Melbourne, 1889 (in progroas), J. 
284. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcntta, 1667-J904. 

2Sr>. Proceedings of the Rbodcain Science Ajseociation, BuLaTayo, 1899 (in ptogicsa), M. 

I 286. Prucecdkig^ and Transaction* ol the Jfova Scotia Inatitatc, tialifajc. 1889 (in 
progresH). 

I 287, proceeding* and Tranaaotion* of the Royal Society of Canada, Toronto, 1882 fin 
piogte«a}, J. 

288. Praeglad Archeologiczny, Puxnan, 1919 ("m pregresa}, M* 

1 288iIh P*ycihe, l^indou, 1923 (in picgieas). 

1 2^. Pubticationi^ du Mns^ d'Anthropologic H d^BthnogTmphie, Leningrad, J923 (m 
progred*). 

Fuhlicatioiui, Acad^inie do* Sdence* d^Ulnaine. Sre under Academic dc* 
Sciences dXBcniine, 

2d8v. Publication^ of the Amfiriesn BthnojogjcaJ Society, liciden, 1907'19, 

269. Poly tech II ischc* Central^Blatt, Leipzig, 1843-6, 

230. QunrtciLy Jctitual of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, 1920 (in progresa), M, 

29L Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, Loudon, 1B73 (in 
ptngrooi), J , 

1 392. Rapport* aonuoLt, Muiw national eui^. ^tLrich. 1906 (in prugresaj, J, 

292o. RappMjri sur PAetivit^ d« I'AcodAmia hongroiro dea Sciencra, Rnda-Pest, 1891' 
1911. 

] 292k. Rnp|X»tia)] van de ComUaio in Xedurlandach'lndif yimit l>udheidkuQdJg Onder- 
zoek. The Rogue, lQOl-14. 

1 293, Raaaegn* dl Studi Sesamdi, Home, 1921 (m progress], Al. 
t 294. Roconla of the AavtriLlinii Mmeum, Sydney, 1891 (m pri^Testt), J, 

29b. Rocords of the Post. Washington, 1906—13. 

1 296. Reliquary, The, London I 1895-1910. 

1 297, XteadkoaU deUa U. Accadeinia del Liacei, Ronte, 1900 (in progicHi). 

I ^6v Repertoire d^Art et d'^Arch^logit, Ptri*, 1910 (in progruB*), J, 

1 299. Reports of thtt British Aitandation, London, 1831 (in progreaa). 
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300, Reports kmJ TnuMOCtifind ol the rJovuQshin^ .VajucijitHjnp Plyawtitb, 1083 (in 
projjiress). M. 

1 SOOc, Beporta of the Caniwiiati Arctic Kxpuclitloiip OtttiWA, 

3(XIi£. RejHirto d[ the jVrc1itiM»lugi<?il Survi^y nf STubui, Coiftf, IWT^IO. 

1 RfljMJrte ijf tJie Hnrv^y of the Ciniidian rhjpAftJU.cDt of MineSi OttmwA* 

103:2 (m progress]. 

30(.Ha. Keportii of tlw!' Aa^tfuiLiin >lus*?iiiii. Le'gbdativo A^nibly, Oycliwy. 

lR0r» (in pmjzirffl), 

I 301. lieiKirts of ibe Fnabodiy Muiiieiiiii, fkinbnrlav, Raa^., IJH8& ^in pTogrtistt). 

I 3Q3. iCovistii del Amhivo Jfaciumil del Peni. Llfiiu,. 1020-0.. 

I 304» Uevista del Museii tie \a Pl&ta, Bimflea Ain*, Ij^SMJ (In |siii'4;reBa)p J. 

I 3042.. Reviat* Hisiori™ del Pern, Umn, 

504s, Revista tie BtnoKt^ui^ AiquMil^jgin y iJngQietka, iian Salviidurp IOj^i (in. 
progre^), J* 

1 300- Revisttt du Ueiiort^, 1^22 (in pra^tesd), M . 

30&. Uevista di Psiqnlatrin y DbcripUnftA Conaxoa^ Limn, 1^32 (in pmgnsit)^ M- 
f 307. Hevuia dc Sciencioii QntnrAi:^, Fortu, 

I 5f)4i!'. Heviatn do Mnsen Paulina, Pniilo, 1010 (in prqgmia), 

509* Revwo onthmpnlagiquej, Parii*, 19IJ (in ptogrefis), eoiiChtimtion nl Revnc mejuttelle 
do Y6&ilo d^Antbioptilogie, UtW-IOlO. J. 

Revue dWtliropologle^ Pork, 1871^-89, coatiimeil na LL^utbiopologie. 

310, Revue d’ctboogniphie, Porisj 18dS-9* eonUniietl ns UAnthtopedogie* 

J 311. Rovne dos Rtudes ^^tlinajinpliiqiiefl et Mefj'ologiqiie&* ctuitinuod *» 

Revue dVtlinegniplite et do drHiiu1o|d<^. Prtria, 1910-14* 

I 512, Rovne de» traditioiH |M>ptihun?s, 1901-19, c^nlintUH] na EDViie d'etlino^^raphie 
et den tnditions iMpulurra, Parbi, 1920 (in. progrEss)* M> 

I 313; Revno do rhistopif des ToiiginiKv, Porifl* 1W(> (in progress), 5* 

I 314- Revile pf^hiistofique, Pdiis, IlKMi-11 
313. Revite o^rngolaise, 1910^13* 

1 5iG. Revue de riosdtut ^Sociologie Solvny. Brajsselnj 1920 {in pnigrw), M* 

517. Rovne scicntihque^ Ln, Pucui, 1S71-9. 

1 318. Ru^nji^ Interuntionale dea Etuilea bnaquea* Sun Brluiftkn, 1932 (in pragma), J.. 
I 3181* Revui- iiitcrnntioruilv dea Pnrin, 107^-81* 

3l8jl, Re rue MTinEkTlIiqnf; (Rnvqe wse) , 1894-1902. 

1 31S>i. Revue orientnle et nmerictune, Pann, IfiOO -G'i. 

318b* Revue n4o-»ooIiu*tt!qne, Louvnln, 1895-8, 
t 319. Revuiii tunisiennu. TudU, 13(97-1907* 

320. Rivista di unT.Tiipdogin, Riune, 1891 (in pn^grsssL J * 

1 321, Rivist* archeotogica delln Provincia di CJomo. Milan* lUOJ -IT, 

1 322, BivUta ilnliaon di Socioiogirn* Ruuir* 1897-1931, 

I 3^. Hiumiaa Antlmjjwlvaieal .Innmal, 1901 (in progrufti), d* 

324. Saga Book of the Viking Society* Lundon, 1895-1912* 

1 524£, 8t, John'i Card., llargaW* 1899-1922. 
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1 325. Sarawak Museum Journal, Singapore. 1911-13. 

I 3SiK. Schlewena Vorual in Bild und Schrift, Breslau, 1900-24. 

32Sn. School of Hygiene ami Public Health. Johns Hopkins ITniverwty, BalUmore, 1919 

(in prugms). 

1 325r. Science of Man, Sydney, 1S9S-1913. 

I 325t. Samfundel f6r Nordiaka Museete, Stockholm. 1893-1901, 

326. Schriftr.n der phya.-dkon. Gceellachall, Konigsberg, 1893-1912. 

327. Schweueriaches Atthiv fttr VoHtskundc. Basel. 1901 (in progress), M. 

328. Science, Now York, 1904-15. 

I 329. Science Pn> gTe »s . London, li©4-8 ; 1917 (in progreaa), J. 

.330. Science Reporta of the T6hoku Imperial University, Sendai, 1912 (in pcogre*). 
331. Sciontia, Bologna, 1921 (in progreae), M. 

.332. Scottish Geographical Magazine, Rdinburgh, 1885 (in progreas), J. 

;133. Sierra Leone Studies, Freetown, 1919 (in progrcaa). 

334. Siuiingaberichte der jk-J ^Vkademie dor Wisscnscliaften in Wwm, 1893 (in 
progmsB), J. 

I 335. Sitzongslierichte der Naturfor 9 chrr*Gtst»ellachaft, Dor|>at, 1900 (in prograw), J. 

1 -336. SmithHoman Mwitdlaneouji Collection#, Washington, 1853 (in pr<>gre8»). 

I 338. Sociological Review, London, 1908 (in progreas), M. 

South African Institute for MMlkal RcAeairh. Srr under Memoin*. 

I 339. South American Mwsionary Magazine. London, 1901-27, 

I 340. Southern Cro® lx»g, Ix>ndon, 1909-27. 

1 344)b. Statins r. Belgrade, 1884 (in progre##). 

.344tR. Statistical Registers, Western Australia. Perth, 1867 (in progresa). 

341. Subject Index to Periodicals. London, 1914-29. 

342. Sudan Note# and Records, Khartoum, 1918 (in progress), M. 

343. Sttomen Muinaismaistoyhdistykaen Alkakaoskirja (SMYA), Helaingfon, 1907 (in 

progress), J. 

Huornen Monro. N<e under Finkst Miiwum, ManarUbtad. 

1 .344. Svenska Landeamal, Uppsala, 189G (in progress), J. 

.345. Swiatowit. Warsaw, 1904-13. 


I .346. 'njdachnft voor Indischo Taol, Land ou VolkonkuiKlc. Batavia, 1884 (in 
progress), M. 

I 346k. TijUachrift Von Het K. Netl. Aardrijkslnnulig CJenootschap, Ixiidm, 1928 (in 
progress). M. 

347. Trabalhos da 8ocieda*lc Portugufsa di .\ntropologia e Etnologia, Porto, 1919 (in 
progr e ss), M. 

I 348. Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 1892-1929. 

1 348k. Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, New York, 1845-53. 

.349. Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, London. 1892 (in progreas), J . 

1 350. Transactions of the Essex Archioological Socie^, Colchester, 1903 (in progressl^ 

1 351. Transactions of the Glasgow Archamlogical Society. 1859 (in progress). 
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I 352. Tr»ns4ctiona of the Shropshire Arohaological Society, Shrewsbury, 1880-90. 

I 362e. Trsnssctions of the Hwtoric Society of Unouhire sad Cheshire, Liverpool 
1853-73. 

I 352o. Trsnssctions of the South African Philosophical Society. Capo Town, 1877-1908. 
roniinned as Transactions of the Rt>yn\ Swety of South Africa. 

352k. Transac^na of the Royal Canadian Institute, Toronto, 1890 (in progrew), J, 

I 3625. Transactions of the Literary and Philoeopbical Society of Liverpool, London 
1889-1907. 

I 352r Transactions and IWeilingB of the Royal Society of South Australia. Adelaiiir, 
1882-96. 

352r. Traiiaai^ooa and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria, Melbourne. 1874 88, 
continued aa Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria. 

I 352l . Traasactions of the Royal Society of Victoria, Melbourne. 1889-1914. 

I 352\% Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute, WeUingtou, N.Z,, 
1868 (in progress), J. 

353. Traiwactrons of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1893 (in progress), J. 

1 354. Transactions (Scientific) of the Royal Society of Dublin, 1893-19f». 

355, Tmnsartions of the Ethnological Society, London, 1861-69. 

386. Transactions of the Royal Society of South Africa, Cape Town. 1909 (in 
progteas), J. 

I 367. Transactions of the Fijian Society, Suva. 1914 (in progress). 

I 368. TranaacUons of the Asiatic Society of Japan, YokohaniSi. 1873-19i.Hi. 

I 359. Tradivao. A, Serpa (Portugal), 1900-3. 

1 359r. Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 1891-1903. 

360. ITogariache Revue, Buda-Pest. 1888-95. 

I 361. United Empire, London, 1910 (in progrem). J, 

ITniroiaty o< CUUonii.. Anthropologicl Publiitiom. &. nnder Amcricn 
ArcIuBology. 

rniwnitjr of P.niwyl»Mu., Anthropological Publictioa., .<« unAu Antbroi..- 
logical Publications. 

362a. Unirernty of Pennayirama. PobUcatbna of tba Babylonian Section, Philadolpbia. 
1911-17, 

Umver«ty of Washington. Publications in Anthropology, 1920 (in progress). M. 

362k. University of Sydney. Science Pspera, 1909-20. 

363. IJpplands Fornrainnenforeningers Tidskrift, UppsaU, 1869 (in progress). J. 

I 364. TTrgcscshichUicher Anzeiger, Vienna. 1924-5. 

U.aS A. Geoli^gical Survey, a^ under Annual Reports. Bulletiiw. Monographs, and 
(ontributions to North American Ethnology. 


366. Vcrhandelingen van bet Bat. Oenootschap. BaUria. 1892 (in progress) 

W. V^ndta^n der naturio«M«nd.a r««IUohaa in B.«d. 1919 (in pmgn«). J 
368. Verdffenlhchtmgen dee Museums fttr Vfllkerkunde zu Leipzig. 1907-22. 
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3119. VerultentlicliuJ^n des V5UceniitLM!aiii», Fr&okfurt a/M., 1906-11. 
t 369c. VcrfifieDtlkbangea dea provuuklmuwtuna zu HuUej 1913 (in 
I gega. aius djem K* Museum fflr VfilkCTlraiide, IS^i-lUOl. 

370. VonlngeD vtn de k. Akadeium vau Wetmuiolmppen Amaterdjiia (In ptogxen), J ^ 
$a alto imdeT ProceedisgE of Eo^ml Acadfsmy of Scicaoeflt Amsterdanu 
I 3T0c?. Vei!ilag van den IMiectsiit van df Bijka Ethnographiach Moseism te LAinlea. 

Tho Hague, !S99'1912. 

I 371. V» mtematumBle, La, Fuis„ Itt2-H. 

375. YiUfl do Geuev'a, 1923, coutiDaed as Geoava. 

373. Vjeanik hrvatakoga ukcologickogu Drmstva, Zagreb, 1879-1912. 

1 373c. VoUcskande, Deventer, 1900-3. 

I 373#. Volkslamdlidb SeiteolififtendtiliiUit Lapdg, 1903^. 

3738. VoUc uod Rosse, 3iimiob, 1926 (in ptogieee), by subscription. 

373v. VorgeAducbtlichea JAlirbaclL, Bedin. 1923 (in progEess}. 

374. Wiadomofici Arcbeologicznc, Wuaitf, 1920 (ut pupgresa}, J. 

376. Wiener Pr&liifitorische Zeiteebrift, Vienna, 1914 (in ptugross), J. 

1 376. Wia»nsebitftlicJie Mitteilungm una IkiinienuELd llerzeguwins,Yicntiu. 1893-1912. 

1 377. Ym«c. Stocklmlni, 1881 (in progress), J, 

I 376. Zeltschrift der deutaoben lloigenlanili^hi'n'OeBellsobinlt, Lriprig, 1870 (is 
progress), J. 

379. Zeitsobrift ftlr Ethnotogio, Berlin, 1869 (in progress), J ■ 

380. Zeitsohrift hlr Eingeborencn^pracbcii, Ekrlin, 1911 (in progreaa). hj subscription . 

381. Zeitwlirift fiLr Demogtapbio und Stetistilc iler JiidcD, Berlin, t90&-t4. 

332. Zeitaohrift fQr Morphologb und Anthropologie, EtuCtgnrt, 1899 (in progresa), J* 
382 d. Zettechrift f6r VSlkerpeytbolcpgie and Sozu^ugie, Leipzig, 1925 (in progrees), M. 
384. Zeitsebrih*fUr Ortaniunen-Foncbimg, Munich, 1933-6. 

I 385. Zeitnkrift dee Vereins fur rbelnuclie nnrl n-estf^wibe Yeikakaude. Etbctleld. 199S. 
(in progress). M. 

390. Zhlvnya Stnrina, 3t. Petetsluirg, 19(XI^15. 
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